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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 


1955 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1954 
Farm Hovusinea 


WITNESS 


B. E. GRANTHAM, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL INSTITUT! 
OF FARM BROKERS, JACKSON, MISS. 


Mr. ANpERSEN. The subcommittee will come to order, gentlemen 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, I wish to present Mr. B. E. Grantha 

Mr. Grantham is from Jackson, Miss., our State capital, and is the 
vice president of the National Institute of Farm Brokers. He has had 
quite a successful experience 1n that field. He is a farmer himself 
I think he is an excellent judge of farm and other conditions. Wh 


he was here for the convention of the real-estate brokers, | wanted him 
to have the chance to be heard. J appreciate your hearing him. 

Mr. AnpEersen. Mr. Whitten, we are glad to have Mr. Grantham 
here today, and we will be pleased to hear from him. Mr. Grantham, 
you may bring to the attention of the subcommittee what you desire. 

Mr. GRanTHAM. My feelings are with the farmer. I think there has 
been discrimination in legislation which the Congress has passed. 
Farmers are not offered the same financial aid in building homes as are 
the people in our cities. There is real need for financial help, particu 
larly in our country, in the Southwest and possibly the Northwest 
On the eastern seaboard, starting with Maryland and going north, 
they have no trouble. Usually there is ple tly of money av: ailable fou 
farm housing loans from private institutions. 

In our part of the country especially, and in the Southwest, we hav 
a tremendous job of obtaining farm credit for construction. There are 
places in our country, and that includes all of the Southwest, where a 
farmer has 400 acres and cannot borrow a nickel for farm improvement 
but is limited to a crop loan at 8 or 10 percent. The loan will start in 
the spring and be paid in the fall. This situation precludes the possi 
bility of a farmer ever having the opportunity to plan for the future. 

I noticed the President’s new housing bill; I do not know if it was 
sponsored by the National Association of Real Estate Boards. Hf 
passed, it would provide houses built for the people in the cities with 
either $200 or $300 downpayment required and 40 years to pay. 

The FHA over the past years has made guaranteed loans to 244 mil 
lion homeowners in the cities. Practically none of that money has 
gone to enable farmers to build. In — c ity today you can live in a 
new house and buy it for only $200 or $300 down. In the country, if 
that house is a $10,000 house, they cannot borrow anything like enough 
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to build that new home or improve existing homes. J contend that if 
we are going to keep the people down on the farm we must of necessity 
make available to them financial assistance to modernize their homes 


and 7 tris 
I think the new bill, if it comes before C ongte ss, if loans are to be 
made through the FHA or whatever it may be. should be extended to 


the farmers I think there perhaps should be a 2 percent fee to the 
nsurance compal ies or le ndit ng agencies, because of the additional 
expense of handling rural loans. I believe that if those in the small 
towns are to be taken care of, an extra service charge, in addition to 
the normal interest rates, would, perhaps, be justified. The program 


s badly needed. 

Mr. Wuitren. If I understand you correctly, you are pointing out 
that the same insured mortgage provisions of most of the housing bills 
offered now and those that you have had for the last number of years, 
are either not offered to farmers who are interested in the same thing 
or, if so, the law has not actually been put in effect in agricultural 

ireas by failure to dg the program with funds. 


Mi (GRANTHAM. J Federal Housing Administration has author 
ity to make loans They have not made one loan that I know of in 
the co try since it has been in effect. I contend that the farmers of 
this country have been left out of such programs. ‘They are entitled 
to the benefits of such programs. They have a need to build up or 
Iniprove their homes, I believe such program would keep them trom 
moving to town. I think if we continue the trend we have today 


more and more people, especially the young people, will move to town 
vhere they can obtain homes w ith normal conveniences. That Causes 
more mechanizat On, larger farms, perhaps syndicates, and SO forth, 
vill have to do the farming in this country and we will throw prac 
tically all of the people into the cities. When unemployment comes 
we will have many of them on the relief rolls and, hence, we could have 
more discontented people, which in other countries has led to com 
mush. 

I think it is a healthy situation if we can keep the people on the 
farm and not have too many centralized in the cities. The one way 
we can do it, in my opinion, is to modernize, furnish the money in 
some way or another, so farm people can have modern homes. 

I have worried about this a lot. I am not trying to fight the fight 
of all the farmers in every respect. But I think certainly that some 
consideration should be given to farmers. We say, “Subsidies. Sub- 
sidies to the farmers.” I have read many artic ‘les attac ‘king efforts to 
equalize farm opportunities. But every house that has been financed 
and guaranteed by the FHA in the ¢ ities of this country is a subsidy. 
We, the people, put our guaranty behind every house that has been 
built, for the simple reason that if the FHA gives a 90-percent. loan, 
then the conventional loan would cover possibly only 50 percent. 
There is the 40 percent guaranty which constitutes something of 
subsidy to the people in the cities. 

Mr. Anpersen. Undoubtedly, one of the great problems of our day 
is the shift of population from the country to the city. Do you think, 
then, that provisions under which money is being made available in 
order to provide for better housing on the farm would to that extent 
contribute to counteract this trend from country to town? 











Mr. GrantTHAM. I think so, especially with the young folks. Take 
a young boy or girl 16 years old. They see the good homes in the 
city, as well as other advant: iges. Then they want to get to town. 
That is as natural as can be. I think if we could make it possible 
to have homes out in the country, more and more of the young peop! 
would stay there. We would not have the problems that I pointed 
out a moment ago. 

I think we ought to think of it from the standpoint of the wel far 
of this country, not today, but 10, 15, or 50 years from now. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are not asking special provisions for rural 
homes, but you are asking that when you have a Federal housing 
program, either through the FHA or other means, it should at least 
provide for building of homes in rural areas; otherwise, the Nation 
itself is adding to this movement to the city by failure to make such 
provision applicable to rural areas. 

Mr. GrantuHam. That iscertainly so. I saw not long ago, I believ: 
figures that 40 percent of the homes in the country still have outdoot 
toilets. Farm homes lack other conveniences. Young folks are not 
going to stay out on the farm when all these things are to be found 
inourcities. Itis natural that they would not. 

I think if we get better homes, we will have better roads. People 
in rural areas will prefer to live in the country. Whenever you have 
a farmer who is proud of his home, the place where he lives, other 
improvements will come along. 

I heard a man down in Alexandria, La., make a speech one time 
in which mortgage insurance was a form of socialism. I mentioned 
subsidies. If I go to Washington by train, that is subsidized. If I go 
by airplane, that is subsidized. If I go to Europe by boat, it is sub 
sidized. Where isn’t there subsidization ? 

Let us consider the FHA law for building homes in towns. That 
is a form of subsidization. Do not misunderstand me. I am for 
homeownership. That approach is much better than outright grants 
within reason, I am for it because I think it is the best way to do it, 
but such program should include farm homes. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Homeownership is one of the greatest handicaps 
for Communist forces to move in against. If a person owns his home, 
it is his castle. He has something in which he takes pride. Anyihing 
we can do to help him build a home, in which he has pride, the more 
he will be doing to further the interests of our country. 

Mr. GrantHam. I have heard people say it is a form of socialism 
to subsidize matters relating to the farm. I do not think the farm 
problem can ever be worked out completely satisfactory. I think we 
will always have the problem in some way or other. It is impossible 
to work it out to the satisfaction of everybody. But certainly we can 
do a better job than we are doing now. We need to have people satis 
fied on the farm. If they are not satisfied, you will have big syndi 
cates out of the cities running the farms and you will depopulate the 
farms. That is not a healthy sitution. 

Mr. Wuirren. That could lead to strikes and the holding up of food 
entirely, if total farm production was in the hands of a few people. 

Mr. Grantuam. Yes. They could do that easily under those cir- 
cumstances. 
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Mr. Wuirten. I want to say our subcommittee does not have juris- 
diction over this problem. We are an appropriations committee deal- 
ing with agricultural appropriations. For us to appropriate, there 
must be authority in law. But dealing with the farm problem, and 
having the reports come to us annually of the overall farm situation, 
I thought your sentiments and statements would be of interest to the 
members. I do want to say we ourselves are not in a position of pro- 
viding the relief you need other than by adding our voice to yours in 
an effort to get somewhat equal treatment of farm problems. 

Mr. GrantHam. I want to make one observation, if you please. 
When this bill comes up, and it will, then I think those people who are 
interested in the farm situation, if they would offer an amendment, 
including farm housing with a 2 percent fee or something similar, 
to the lending institutions to take care of extra expense in going out 
into the country and making these loans, because it is more expensive to 
make them. It would be helpful. Farm home problems should be 
taken care of in some manner, and it comes down to a subsidy, but as I 
just pointed out nearly everything is subsidized. 

Mr. Anpersen. We are glad to to have you here before us today, sir. 
We have certainly enjoyed your present: ation. 

Mr. Granruam. Thank you. 


Forest Servic 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE FULLER, NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION 

LEO V. BODINE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

W. D. HAGENSTEIN, MANAGING DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL FOR- 
ESTRY ASSOCIATION, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. The committee w ill come to order. 

We have with us today Mr. George Fuller of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. Mr. Fuller, I believe you have two gen- 
tlemen who would like to present to us some problems facing forestry ; 
do you not ? 

Mr. Futter. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will you introduce the gentlemen, please, and call 
on them as you wish. 

Mr. Future. The first witness is Mr. Leo V. Bodine, executive vice 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Bodine, will you make whatever statement you 
might care to? ; 

Mr. Boprnr. I will be happy to, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Leo V. Bodine. I am executive vice president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, which is a federation of 
i6 regional lumber associations, representative of the lumber manufac- 
turing industry throughout the entire United States. 

I am appearing today to talk about the need for adequate timber 
access road appropriations for the nations al forests. On February 15, 
1954, I appeared before the House Committee on Public Works which 
is considering the extension of the Federal-Aid Road Act to cover the 











fiscal year 1956 and 1957. Much of what I said then on timber-access 
roads is equally applicable in the present circumstances. I wish, 
therefore, to leave a copy of those remarks, and of this statement with 
you. 

In behalf of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association and 

s affiliated regional associations and of the lumber industry which it 
represe nts, I wish to recommend to the Congress that it approve a 
minimum appropriation of $16 million for the fiscal year 1955 for 
forest deve lopme nt roads and trails in the national forests as provided 
n the President’s budget request. 

As stated, the President’s budget request for fiscal year 1955 provides 
$16 million for forest-development roads and trails in the national 
forests. This is an increase of $114 million over the current year’s 
regular appropriation of $14,500,000 (Public Law 156, 83d Cong., 
Ist sess.). 

Chere will be available approximately $6 million less in fiscal year 
1955 than in fiscal year 1954 for forest roads and trails, on the basis 
of the $16 million requested in the President’s budget. ‘This $6 mil 
lion difference is explained by the following: First, funds available 
for expenditure in fiscal year 1954 totaled, we understand, $29.4 
million. This sum is the aggregate of the regular appropriation of 
$14,500,000, a supplemental appropriation of $5 million for emer- 
gency timber-access roads in Montana and Idaho made near the close 
of fiscal year 1953 (Public Law 59, 83d Cong. Ist sess.) and largely 
expended in the current year, a carryover of certain unobligated 
funds, and 10 percent of national forest receipts for fiscal year 1953. 
Second, since it appears there will be little or no carryover of funds 
from 1954 to 1955, the funds available in 1955 will consist of $16 
million plus some $7.5 million of 10 percent funds totaling $23.5 
million. The difference between $29.4 million and $23.5 million is 
approximately $6 million. 

The problem of developing an adequate timber-access road system 
n the national forests has been given long and careful study by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association. It has been the sub- 
ject of numerous conferences which have considered both the extent of 
Federal responsibility for the proper stewardship of the national 
forests, and the ability of the private operator to assume the major 
part of the road-construction job. From these studies and conferences 
the association has evolved the following policy, reaffirmed on Sep- 
tember 14, 1953 


The lumber industry favors the enactment of Federal legislation authorizing 
adequate funds for the construction of main-line timber-access roads to open 
up for harvesting national forests and other Federal forests to provide lumber 
and other forest products for defense and to improve forest-growth conditions, 
with the following reservations: 

(a) That the authorization and appropriations shall not exceed a total of 
$150 million or more than $30 million in any 1 year; 

(b) That advisory public hearings be held annually for such road programs 
in each State or region: 

(c) That such federally financed roads be designed and located chiefly for 
the purpose of removing timber 

(d) That road standards and load limits on such federally financed roads be 
sufficiently flexible to take advantage of logging opportunities and operating 
economies. 
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(ec) That only such main-line roads be recommended and constructed by the 
Government under the program as cannot be quickly and adequately financed 
by private timber operators as part: of timber sale; and 

(f) That the imposition of charges for the use of such access roads by timber 
operators should be left to negotiation between prospective users of those roads, 
the Government and cooperative contributors, 

The President’s budget request for $16 million and the Forest 
Service program for allocation and use of the funds is fully in accord 
with our policy. 

Throughout the West, valuable timber resources on the national 
forests are being wasted and lost to the economy through windstorms 
and unprecedented epidemics of insects and diseases. Although 
timber salvage measures are being taken, particularly in such areas 
as Montana and Idaho at the present time, these measures must. be 
broadened if additional large-scale losses are to be avoided. The 
situation has reached critical proportions in the Douglas fir region 
of Washington and Oregon, and in certain other areas as I am sure 
this committee has been informed. 

More timber access roads must be provided to open up old-growth 
timber stands and to salvage blown-down and insect-infested timber 
on the national forests. Recent estimates indicate that irrecoverable 
net losses arising from conditions that developed in the 1949-51 period 
alone may approximate 21% billion feet. worth some $30 million. If 
reoccurrence of such losses is to be avoided a much expanded timber 
access road system is necessar y. 

Most of the timber access roads in the national forests have been 
constructed by private operators through the timber sale procedure 
and are now a part of the national forest road system. In the current 
emergency private facilities should be even further expanded, but at 
the same time so should direct Government-financed construction in 
order that the emergency will be met. The Government and private 
operators must work together in solving the problem of providing 
access to the large reservoirs of overripe, dead and dying Government 
timber in many areas of the West. 

About half of all the standing saw timber in the 11 Western States 
is found on the national forests. Thousands of sawmills are depend- 
ent upon such timber. The growth of population, industry, and com- 
merce in the West has generated, within the past decade, a large de- 
mand for lumber and allied forest products for use in the ex xpanding 
economy. At the same time, increased need for lumber has been felt 
in the East asa consequence of similar housing and industrial require- 
ments. There has developed in the past few vears, therefore, a much 
ereater demand for national forest timber. From the standpoint of 
national forest timber management this demand has been an extremely 
encouraging development. In some areas old deteriorating timber of 
the national forests is now being replaced with vigorous young stands 
through proper c utting. But millions of acres and billions of board- 
feet of virgin timber on the national forests are going downhill so 
fast that it is a matter of grave concern. Timber access roads are the 
solution to the problem. 

The 73 million acres or more of commercial timber in the national 
forests are said to have an allowable sustained-yield cut of around 
6.6 billion board-feet per year under present conditions. For the year 
ending June 30, 1953. a little less than 5.2 billion feet was cut. This 
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means that about 1.5 billion feet of timber is now available each year 
to be cut but is not being cut. 

Under intensive forest land management the cut on the national 
forests could be virtually doubled. The first need to get this is ade- 
quate access to the timber. 

The basic reason why there have been widespread insect epidemics 
in the national forests for the past few years is overmature timber. 
Efforts to control these epidemics have been costly to the Federal Gov 
ernment. The recently concluded spruce bark beetle project in Colo 
rado cost. $3,163,000 and in Oregon and Washington the cost of the 
spruce bud worm control job was $2,500,000. In addition to the road 
expenditures in Montana and Idaho in the past vear or two, the total 
cost to control the spruce beetle has been estimated at $2,835,000. 
These control projects were emergency measures taken to check fur 
ther extreme fimber losses which would have inflicted serious injury 
on the local economies. If these timber stands could be Bada ested reg 
ularly on a rotation basis and no overmaturity was permitted to 
develop in the regrowth that followed, an effective method would be 
provided to control insects and diseases. Young, vigorous-growing 
trees ordinarily can resist these insect enemies of the forest. Timber 
access roads, therefore, which permit the proper harvesting of timber, 
are an economy measure which not only pay their way by opening up 
the valuable timber resources, but also provide a means of saving 
large sums of money that otherwise would have to be expended later 
for insect and disease control. There is here an opportunity of “lock- 

ig the barn door before the horse gets out.” 

“To emphasize our policy, we believe that main-line timber access 
roads constructed from appropriations for forest development roads 
and trails should be those roads which cannot be quickly and ade- 
quately financed by timber operators. They should be roads located 
and designed with the primary purpose of removing mature and over- 
ripe national forest timber. Road engineering standards should be 
flexible and practicable and load limits established to permit maximum 
operating economies. Advisory public hearings should be held 
that the public can see to it that it receives full value for its timber 
access road dollar. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that the construction of timber 
access roads by the Federal Government is not a gratuity to the tim- 
ber operator who uses such roads and buys Government timber made 
accessible thereby. Timber access roads increase the value of tribu- 
tary timber. When the timber is sold and paid for, the Government 
recovers the cost of the road. The United States Treasury also re- 
ceived substantial revenues from the sale of this timber over and above 
the cost of the road. There are very few expenditures made by the 
Federal Government that have such self-liquidating features. 

We respectfully urge, in consideration of all the facts, that the Con- 
gress should appropriate the full $16 million provided in the budget 
for 1955. 

Mr. AnpersENn. Thank you, Mr. Bodine, for a very interesting state- 
ment. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Horan ? 

Mr. Horan. What is your estimate of the timber that might be 
salvaged from the roads which you recommend be built for salvage 
purposes ¢ 
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Mr. Bovine. Are you thinking of the Pacific Northwest, Congress- 
man, primarily ? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. I believe they estimate in the Oregon and Wash- 
ington area about $25 million worth of timber. 

Mr. Boptne. Mr. Hagenstein is from that area; and I believe he 
intends to cover that point in his presentation. 

Mr. Hacensrery. I can make that point when I testify, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Lairp. Mr. Bodine, I notice in your statement that you make 
the point—and it is a good point—that the timber access roads con- 
structed by the Federal Government are in no way a gratuity to the 
timber operator who uses the roads and buys the Government timber. 
Isn’t it true, though, that it is a gratuity to the community in which 
the timber is located ? 

Mr. Bonrne. I am not sure I understand your question. In what 
sense would it be a gratuity ? 

Mr. Larrp. The portion of the sale price going back to the com- 
munity in which the timber is located is much higher if the Federal 
Government has constructed the roads than if a private operator has 
const sip ssn the roads. 

. Boptnr. You have reference to the 25 percent apportionment of 
the receipts which does go back to the community. 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

Mr. Boning. That is true; there would be a higher apportionment 
going back to the country or community. 

Mr. Lairp. What is the feeling of your group as far as providing 
that before any distribution is made, the cost of Federal road construc- 
tion be first subtracted from the purchase price of the timber? 

Mr. Boptne. We have no policy on that, Congressman. In fact, our 
interest in this was in the recognition of the severity of the problem 
and in the “must” of its treatment. That is a matter which I think 
must be worked out between the Federal Government and the counties 
and the respective communities. We have taken no position on that. 

Mr. Horan. You just pay for the timber ? 

Mr. Boptne. We pay for the timber; yes. 

Mr. Larrp. I realize that. But a community in which a private 
operator builds the roads receives less money than a community in 
which the Federal Government builds them. It puts the incentive 
on the local community to favor Federal construction of all roads 
rather than selling large blocks of timber to operators that will con- 
struct their own roads. 

Mr. Boptne. Well, your question indicates that the members of the 
committe are aware of that and have reckoned with it. It is a prob- 
lem that the lumber manufacturing industry cannot treat with. It has 
to be settled by the respective units of government. 

Mr. Larmp. I has to be decided here. I was merely asking for your 
views. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Hunter? 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Bodine, to your knowledge, are logging opera- 
tions keeping up with the construction of new access roads? That is, 
as the roads are opened up, are loggers moving in quickly to harvest 
the timber made available? 











Mr. Boptne. Generally speaking, yes; there is some delay of course 
because of requirements of the processing of timber sales that go along 
behind the access roads. But in general, yes, wherever the roads go 

n, the loggers follow. And partic “ular ly where there is a diseased and 
insect-infestation, of course, there is an effort made. There is al 
‘ooperation on that and has been in Montana and Idaho where a sup 
plement appropriation of $5 million to handle this problem was made 
a year ago. 

Mr. Hunrer. Therefore, as new areas are opened up, within a rea 
sonable time logging operations are undertaken, and the lumber is be- 
ing marketed ? 

Mr. Bovine. That is correct. 

Mr. HUNTER. Now, who does this program benefit? Just the | irge 
operators ¢ Or does it help smal] operators also ¢ 

Mr. Boprne. Well, Congressman, it certainly would benefit the 
national forests and the management of the national forests, which I 
think is the first consideration, and one that we should not overlook. 

Mr. Hunter. Well, so often the charge is made that this sort of a 
program is just a scheme conceived for the benefit of a few large oper 
ators. And I would like to know whether or not this program ben- 
efits the country as a whole and benefits small operators as well 
the large operators. 

Mr. Boprne. It is much more apt to benefit the small operator than 
it is the larger operator, because the large operator has a dollar re- 
serve sufficient to enable him to bid on large blocks of timber and to 
build whatever roads are necessary in order to get in and harvest that 
timber. The small operator, by contrast, does not have that dollar 
reserve. And he cannot bid on a large block of timber. That has been 
one of the arguments advanced for the appropriating of Federal 
money to build access roads so that the small operator will benefit. 

Mr. Hunver. I think that is very true. And I think it is a good 
point. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Bodine, this timber belongs to the Federal Gov 
ernment and the Federal Government can set up the terms and condi 
tions in which it is sold, can it not? 

Mr. Boprne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. And there is nothing to prohibit the Federal Gov- 
ernment from saying that it will take bids on this big block of timber 
and let the timber buyer build the access roads. There is nothing to 
prevent the Federal Government from requiring, incident thereto, a 
fee that the purchaser of the big block of timber and the man who con- 
structs the road may be permitted to charge the small operator to 
use that road? There is nothing to prevent any such handling as 
that if the Forest Service should see fit to set it up, is there? 

Mr. Boprne. Well, I think you are assuming, are you not, that there 
is a big operator adjacent to the concerned timber who is willing to 
build the roads? 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, I understood you to say that the big com 
panies had dollar reserves, and that they had the financial means to 
build the kind of road that it took. I am saying if that be true, the 
Government, before it entered into a contract with such big-time com- 
panies, could require an agreement by such companies to permit 
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smaller contractors who might bid on blocks in the same general 
area to use such road for a fee. 

Mr. Boprne. Such right-of-way ? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. They have that legal right if they see fit to get 
it up: don’t they? 

Mr. Boprne. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. And I am not arguing with you. I can recognize 
the interests of your organization and the interests of the people in 
the area. But the law, as I understand it, is that first out of any sales of 
timber 10 percent goes back to the States for road and trails. And 
then 25 percent of the total from such sales goes to the States for dis- 
tribution as may be provided by the State legislatures, which usually 
means that it goes back to the counties or the communities from which 
the timber comes. 

Now 10 percent is taken away to start with; 25 percent of the total 
means that the States are getting now 27%, of the proce eeds of the 

sale of timber from the national forests by the Forest Service. 

Now, if the Federal Government builds these roads, the Federal 
Government is paying to those States an extra 27%, percent of each 
dollar that it spends since those roads could have been built by the 
timber purchaser and his purchase price would have been reduced 
in proportion to what he has spent on roads. Now, it so happens 
that in this $6 million that is requestd in this budget, approximately 
$1,750,000 of extra money is being made available to the States in 
which these roads are being built because the Federal Government. will 
build them instead of letting the timber operator build them. 

It so he appens in that same budget that the Federal contribution to 
fire prevention in cooperation with the States, and in providing 
tree seedlings for planting has been reduced. There is a reduction in 
the amount of reforestation and revegetation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. And in those things to protect our forest resources there has 
been a total reduction of approximately $1,500,000. And yet when 
we on this committee study the situation, we find that far more than 
half the total timber resources of the United States are in the hands 
of the small farm owner and in private hands; and that is where your 
fire problem usually exists to a larger extent that in your big acreages. 

Now, I am asking you is it sound to cut by a million and a half dol- 
lars the Federal efforts to protect our timber from fires, to cut back 
reforestation, and to cut back reseeding, all of that in order to give 
that extra million and a half dollars to these States, as against letting 
you build your roads and letting the States contribute its part toward 
the cost? We are dealing with ‘this whole subject. 

Mr. Boprnr. I understand that. Well, for the moment, dealing 
alone with the insect and disease problem, we are losing a great deal 
more timber presently to insects and disease attacks than we are to 
fires. The access roads are certainly mandatory; they are a must if 
that insect-disease problem is to be treated. 

Mr. Wnhirrren. That is right. But the question before us is: 
Who builds them? It is not a case of building access roads alone? 

Mr. Bovine. Roughly 75 to 90 percent of the roads in the na- 
tional forests have been built by private operators. As I said be- 
fore, that is a good way of building roads. But it is not fast 
enough if we are going to lick this problem of disease and insects. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Are you familiar with the fire hazard in this 
country? Do you mean that insects in these particular areas are 
so much worse than the fire hazard in so much of the rest of the 
sections that we can cut out attention to fire? 

Mr. Boptne. You cannot cut out attention to fire, no; and you 
should not. 

Mr. Wurirren. That is what this budget recommends: scaling it 
back to the extent that we give this extra money to this area. 

Mr. Bovine. I think the two are unrelated. I think the fire pre 
vention and suppression work is being more efficiently performed to 
day than it was before. 

Mr. Wutrren. You have taken the view that I am against this. 
I am discussing the “how” we do it, and not the “whether” we do it. I 
am saying: Should the Federal Government, through this means, pay 
out the whole cost of building these roads and thereby give these 
States an extra $1,750,000; or should we let the timber operator take 
the cost to the roads into account when he buys the timber so that the 
States pay their proportionate share of the cost, and thereby permit 
the Federal Government to use that $1,750,0004 Through the use of 
the latter we would not have to cut back present Federal attention to 
fire prevention, reseeding, reforestation, providing tree seedlings, and 
so forth. We have got both problems before us. 

Mr. Boptnr. Main-line access roads where private operators could 
not build them ought to be built by the Federal Government. 

Mr. WuirreNn. | will give you another one. Let us say we take you 
up on that, and we write out in our report that after we build them 
we shall charge the users a fee in such amounts as to liquidate the 
cost of such roads, and those fees shall be recovered into the Treasury 
so that the States thereby will be contributing their proportionate 
share of the cost of these roads. We build them: we charge you a 
fee for the use. You are going to pay the fee. Therefore, your price 
offer takes that into account. Thereby we are not paying $1,750,000 
extra to these States. And then since we save it we can carry on these 
other forestry programs which many of us on the committee think are 
thoroughly sound and greatly needed. Now, do you know of any 
reason why that approach would not be sound ? 

Mr. Boptne. I should confess to you that that is a problem which I 
think is more in the realm of forest economics than it is in any other; 
and we have a forest economist here, Mr. Nelson. I would like, if you 
will permit, to ask Mr. Nelson to comment upon that. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will you first, for the record, introduce Mr. Nelson, 
Mr. Fuller? 

Mr. Fuiier. Mr. Nelson is a forest economist with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. AnperseN. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman and Congressmen, I think the question 
undoubtedly indicates concern of the committee over a matter which 
probably has concerned a good many people. As Mr. Bodine has 
indicated, the National Lumber Manufacturers Association does not 
have a position on that particular point. Now, insofar as main-line 
timber access roads are concerned, I am sure the committee is fully 
informed on the matter of financing of those roads. The money is 
appropriated by Congress, of course. And when the main-line timber 
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vccess roads are constructed by the Federal Government—and inci- 
dentally all roads costing over $10,000 must be on the basis of contract 
and mee n bid—when those roads have been completed and appraisals 
are made of tributary timber, the appraisal system of the Federal Gov- 

ernment and the Forest Service in the case of the Department of 


Agriculture, and the Bureau of Land Management in the case of the 
Department of the Interior, takes into strict account the values arising 
from the cost of constructing those roads. In other words, as you so 
well know the timber is increased in value in proportion to the ex- 


penditures made on these roads. 

Mr. Wurrren. If I may interrupt that is exactly the point. They 
do. Now as long as the Federal Government builds them but does 
not take the Federal cost of roads into consideration when we dis- 
tribute to the States 25 percent of the gross receipts, we are thereby con- 
tributing to the State in which the timber is located approximately 
Oi on percent of the cost of the roads. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Congressman, as I indicated that is a matter that 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association has not given careful 


consideration. It has no policy on it. It is a matter, as I see it, for 
this committee to decide. 

ir. Wuirren. Now, proceeding further, I have discussed this with 
many folks through the years, and I realize that the total cost of 


building one of these roads is such that it makes it hard for 1, 2, or 3 
operators perhaps to build the whole road. I realize that it is very 
difficult for a local State to put up in advance its 25 percent of the cost 
of these roads. But I am asking if you see any reason why, if the 
Federal Government did build them, that incident to the use of them 
they set up a fee to be paid by any user so as to liquidate the cost of 
the pone and let those fees be paid into the Treasury. Thereby you 
are keeping the distribution of the proceeds of these sales in line with 
what “ law contempl: utes: 10,25, and 65 percent. 

Mr. Nexson. That again, Mr. Congressman, is a matter for this com- 
mittee to decide. We are interested primarily in one thing, as Mr. 
Jodine so clearly indicated; and that is that there are tremendous 
timber losses being suffered by the economy at the present time. Now, 
insofar as the program in the Douglas fir area of the Pacfiic Northwest 
is concerned Mr. Hagenstein will go into detail on that. But I just 
want to make one comment, and that is this: Under the proposed pro- 
gram, which has been developed cooperatively between the Govern- 
ment and private industry, approximately 82 percent of all the perma- 
nent roads in the national forests in that area will be constructed by 
private enterprise. 

In the Montana-Idaho area it is simply a case where the Government, 

n order to salvage timber on the national forests before it is lost to the 

economy (and thereby obtain that revenue) had to face the fact that 
there were not enough private operators of sufficient size to construct 
the bulk of the roads. The Government has had to step in in the 
emergency. If it is going to provide the necessary amount of steward- 
ship for these lands, it must ste p in. 

Now, referring again to your question, I am reminded of the fact 
that we do havea polic y attached to our road policy on this question of 
imposition of charges. And I would like to read that if I may. 


The imposition of charges for the use of such access roads by timber operators 
should be left to negotiations between prospective users of those roads, the 
Government, and cooperative contributors. 
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Mr. Wniirren. Now, if we add to that “And in all eases shall reflect 
a sufficient return to liquidate the cost of this road over a reasonable 
period of time” we could be reaching the problem that I have in mind. 

Now, I am not trying to strike a quarrel with you folks. But here 
sthe position the Forest Service and the committee isin. The Budget 
Bureau has admitted, probably under pressure, the need for these 
roads. They have sent down here to the Department of Agriculture 
and to this committee a flat ceiling as to how much money can be had 
for agriculture, and a flat ceiling as to how much can be had for the 
Forest Service in 1955 fiscal year. In order to keep under the ceilings 
vhich the Bureau of the Budget has fixed, the Forest Service has had 
to say, “We have got to cut down by a million and a half dollars the 
Federal attention to preventing fires, which is a cooperative program 
with the States; we have got to cut down on the number of tree seed 
lings that we make available for reforestation: we have got to cut 
down on the number of acres that we put back into timber; we have got 
to cut down on revegetation in order to do this.” 

I am trying to seek a means whereby we can meet this problem, 
save the extra million and a half, or million and three-quarters that 
we would be giving the States over and above what the law contem- 
plates, and thereby be enabled to carry on these other programs which 
ire also vital in various other sections of the country. Again, I 
um not trying to put you gentlemen on the spot; I am trying to get 
you to have an appreciation of our problem. 

Mr. Netson. The matter of cooperative fire protection under section 

II of the Clarke-McNary Act, as I understand the present budget, 
would reduce the amount by approximately a half-million. Now, 
that is not a reduction in funds available to the Federal Government 
for use on its own lands; that is a reduction, as I understand it, in the 
amount that would be allocated by the Federal Government to the 
various States for use by them cooperatively, in connection with fire 
protection and control operations on State ¢ and private lands. 

Now, that half million is only a small part of the total which has 
been provided, which I think is roughly 814 or 9 million in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. So, I am not sure that I understand your question 
entirely. It does not apply at all to Government lands; it applies 
solely to State and private lands. 

Mr. Wuirren. But we have been led to believe through the years 
that all the people in the country have an interest in timber resources ; 
not just resricted to that to which title happens to be in the hi ands 
of the United States Government. I have also understood the Na 
tional Lumber Manufacturing Association had an interest in the 
whole situation. 

Mr. Netson. We certainly do, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. We feel that these Federal programs, in coopera 
tion with the States, has been the spark which has caused the States 
to give more and more attention to national resources which were 
rapidly getting away from us. The point I made is: with the ceiling 
that he is been given to the Department, to recognize your problem and 
in order to live with your problem, they are cutting down the attention 
to these other problems. And I am saying if we can meet your prob- 
lem in another way and thereby be able to meet this other problem too, 
it strikes me that it is sound. 
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Mr. Nexson. I am not sure, Mr. Congressman, as to whether it 
eaves be absolutely essential to meet this problem in another way 
inasmuch as the States, almost without exception, are in a much better 
t sition to undertake this type of activity than they were years ago 
when the Clark-McNary Act was first passed. It is true it was the 
spark; aa it has certainly ignited a lot of cooperation. 

Mr. Wuirren. And the States being in that good condition, I don’t 
know why we should build all these roads wholly at Federal expense 
and give them an extra million and a quarter more than the law 

ontemplates. So, if the States are in good shape on the one hand, 
I presume they are in good shape on the other hand. 

Mr. Nevtson. I can see your fiscal problem there; and as we have 
indicated, it appears to be a matter for full consideration. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Hunter, did you have a question? Or did you 
want to ask it of the other gentleman who has just testified ? 

Mr. Hunrer. I will ask Mr. Nelson. 

First, in eng = to access roads, you are dealing, as I unde orstand 
it, entirely with Federal lands. These roads are being built on fed- 
erally owned lands. Most of the land is within the national forests, 
which are under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service. 

[ believe in California 54 percent of the land within the boundaries 
of the State is owned by the Federal Government. Most of that is 
in the national forests. It is very probable that if the Federal Gov 
ernment wanted to turn that land over to the State, the State would 
then be willing to pay the bills as far as roads, upkeep, supervision, 
etc., are conce ‘rned, 

But under the circumstances where such a large part of the State 
is owned by the Federal Government it is only logic ‘al that the Federal 
Government help pay the bills. As a matter ‘of fact, most of the 
receipts from timber sales which are turned back to the States are 
used in these forest areas. It would be very difficult for the county 
governments to provide the roads through the national forests which 
connect small communities if they had to depend entirely upon their 
own revenues; because situated as they are in a forest area belonging 
for the most part to the Federal Government, there is little land avail: 
able as a tax base from which these county governments can obtain 
income. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Hagenstein, will you identify yourself for the 
record, please. I understand you have no prepared statement. 

Mr. Hacenstern. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Just what is your position, sir? 

Mr. Hacensterx. My name is W. D. Hagenstein. I am managing 
director of the Industrial Forestry Association at Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will be glad to hear any statement you might 
care to give the subcommittee. 

Mr. Hacenste1n. Our interest in timber access roads has been one 
that began right after World War II when it was obvious that due 
to the poor record which the national forests made in contributing 
timber for the war and knowing that with the changing population 
pattern and increasing birthrate in this country, housing was going 
to be one of our critical problems, we felt that the time was here when 
the national forests would have to begin to contribute to the Nation’s 
woodpile. 
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This they never were privileged to do, because for the most part 
in the five States which have most of the national forests in them. 
namely, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California, the 
Federal Government had not seen fit to build many roads suitable for 
the hs iuling of logs. Now, the proble m in most of the Western States 

; the fact that the national forests are largely overmature, the timb« 

; old, and susceptible to insects and disease, windstorms which ma}! 
conditions better for insects, and the fact that you don’t practic 
forestry unless you harvest the allowable cut. 

Now, in an old-growth forest, the allowable cut is determined b: 
dividing the total volume that is estimated to be standing in that 
forest by the number of the years that it takes to grow a merchantable 
tree. For example, if you have a hundred million board-feet in your 
forest and it takes a hundred years in which to grow a tree to usabl 
ize, the allowable cut in that forest would be one million board-feet 

Now, the problem with which I am personally familiar in every 
State in the West, having worked in most of them, both in the Govern 
ment and out, is losing so much more timber than we are growing on 
the national forests. It is one of the crimes of our national economy 
today. 

For example, in the States of Washington and Oregon, the esti 
mated annual loss of mature timber from insects, disease, and wind 
on the national forest is about a billion feet. Just assume that the 
timber lost is worth $10 on the stump in the woods where it stand 
that is $10 million in stumpage alone. But if you had roads to har 
vest that timber so it would not be lost to the country’s use, for each 
billion feet that you salvage, you would create a hundred million dol- 
lars worth of business in our economy. We are a country of rising 
population. We need more products. We need more jobs. And if 
the Federal Government is going to continue to own these national 
forests, it has got to open them up so that it can practice forestry 
on them. 

Now, I have a table here, Mr. Chairman, which I have prepared 
from Forest Service data in part, particularly with respect to the cut 
on the national forests just in western Oregon and western Washing- 
ton, the region in which I work, which shows that in the decade end 
ing 1952, the national forest contributed only 10.6 percent of the log 
supplies in the region. And our region is quite important to th. 
forest products consumers of the entire country, because we aor de 
one out of every 4 boards; one out of every 4 pieces of plywood, one out 
of every 4 Kleenex, if you please, and other paper products for the 
entire country. 

The national forests in our region have about 40 perce nt of the total 
stand of timber. And yet in the decade ending 1952, 5 years of which 
were a per iod of war, with an unprecedented demand for military use 
and a 5-year demand for forest products for reconstruction, the na 
tional forest timber contributed only 10 percent of the log suppl) 
Why?! Because those forests, gentlemen, are inaccessible. You car 
not get near many of them. And their timber, as such, has no value 
on the stump unless you make it accessible. 

I have appeared several times before committees of the Congress to 
urge that an adequate system of timber access roads be authorized sub- 
ject to monies being appropriated therefor to make these forests self- 
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supporting. ‘They are not self-supporting today no matter how you 
keep the books; they ought to be contributing fully to our economy ; 
but they will never do it without being made accessible. 

Now, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert 
these three tables that I have in the record. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You may put them in as part of your remarks. 


(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Tat I I / l Douglas ju gion of western Washinaton and Oregon. 
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Norr.—Data for national forest, Indian and grand total cut for region furnished by Pacific Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, U.S. Forest Service, Portland, Oreg, 


TABLE I].—Ownership of sawtimber on commercial forest lands in Douglas fir 
reg ? rf we stern W Sh7y7 qton and Oregon, Jan re 1945 1 


[Million board feet, log scale] 
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l BLI III Anni al log harve St and allowable cut for nationa ré 2 Do 
reguon of western VV ashington and Oregon! 


{M board feet, log scale 


t Station, Portland, Oreg 


Mr. Hagenstern. I want to advert to one of them specifically; the 
one entitled “Table III,” which details the comparison of the allow- 
able cut with that which was cut in the national forests in western 
Oregon and western Washington for the 10 years ending 1952 

It shows, Mr. Chairman, that only 60 percent of the allow: ble cut 

s harvested; only 60 percent. To the extent that the 40 percent 
vas not harvested or a total of 7 billion feet during that 10-year per- 
od, the economy of this country lost $700 million, to say nothing 
of the loss to the counties, from the apportionment of the receipt 
that they would have received had that timber been harvested and 
used. 

Mr. Anprersen. What comments do you have on Mr. Whitten’s 
question as to why the cost of these access roads could not be refunded 
into the Treasury through a plan such as he suggests ¢ 

Mr. Hacensrern. I haven’t given that a lot of consideration, Mr. 
Chairman, although I have realized that there is something to the 
point that you increase the value of the Government’s timber by mak- 
ing it accessible. 

Mr. AnpEerRSEN, Let me restate my question. 

Just why should we make an additional contribution to the States 
over and above the 25 percent for which accrues to them as a result 
of timber sales from the national forest? Why would it not be 
better policy, in order to secure more of these needed access roads, if 
we were to provide that 25 percent of the cost be deducted in the vari- 
ous States from their accrued portion of the receipts? After all, i 
would help the States, as you suggest, to get more returns in their 95 
percent allotment if we open up the access roads rather than keep 
those areas closed. 

Too much of that timber is getting ripe. And too much of it is 
becoming good prey for insects, windstorms and such. Now, if we 
are to accentuate this program of access roads, it would seem to me 
that the various States involved will have to do their share. If you 
are to persuade the balance of the Congress to go along with the ac- 
centuated program, which is necessary, the States will have to do their 


share. 
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Mr. Hunrer. Mr. Chairman, this takes place on federally owned 
land. 

Mr. Anpersen. | am referring to just what is before us, of course, 

Hunter. 

Mr. Hunrer. It should be a Federal responsibility to a large exte1 

I don't see how you can expect the States to shoulder the aes 
alone. As I pointed out, in the State of California 54 percent of the 
land is owned by the Federal Government; in Oregon it 1s 55 percent, 
I believe; and 35 percent in Washington. 

Mr. Hacensrein. One of the important reasons for timber-access 
roads in the national forests in the West right now is the emergency 
need for getting a lot of this timber which has blown down and bee) 
killed by insects in the last few years, which, if we don’t reach it, Mr. 
Chairman, is voing to be lost to use just as surely as God made reel 
apples 

Mr. Anpersen. I don’t think there is any argument about that. 1 
think you are right. 

Mr. Hacensrern. To the extent that we lose it, we deplete our to 
tal national timber supply; we make timber tighter to get; we in 
flate the price of it on the stump; because we create, when we lose it, 
in areas where there is lots of timber, an artificial shortage, the same 
as we do when we don’t sell the allowable cut, this inflation is passed 
on to the consumers of forest products everywhere. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Fuller. This has been a very 
interesting discussion. 

Mr. Fuutier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your courtesy. 

Mr. Hacensrrern. May I make one remark before we adjourn ? 

Mr. ANpersEN. Yes, sir. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hacensrern. Let me cite one phrase from the act of June 4, 
1897. It says, among the other purposes for the national forests, and 
I quote: 

To furnish continuous supply of timber for the use and necessities of the citi 
zens of the United States. 

To the extent that the Federal Government does not provide an 
adequate system of timber access roads in its national forests, it will 
never follow out the policy that your predecessors laid down in the 
year 1897. That’s one strong reason why we support the 1955 budget 
request of $16 million for forest development roads and trails for the 
national forests. 

Mr. Anpersen. I might ask you this one question to complete the 
record. 

How much do you estimate the Federal Government should ap- 
propriate annually for access roads to do the job? 

Mr. Hacenstery. Well, Mr. Chairman, based upon the best know]- 
edge that I have, I think that the Federal Government needs to pro- 
vide for a minimum of 5 years $25 million a year for the national 
forests. 

Mr. Anpersen. And you think that would place the national forests 
in a good productive situation, do you? 

Mr. Hacenstery. Providing that concomitant with the Govern- 
ment spending that amount of money and opening up these forests, 
that it continues to build 75 to 90 percent of its roads through the 

timber-sale device which Kas been its policy in the past. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 
The committee will stand adjourned until 1 o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon, 
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Mr. ANpEersen. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. We 
re very pleased this afternoon to have with us representatives of 
ie land-grant colleges of the United States. 

We have Dean W. V. Lambert of the college of agriculture, Univer 
ty of Nebraska; Mr. F. L. Ballard, associate director of the extension 
ervice, Oregon State College: Mr. G. G. Gibson, director of agricul 
iv exte nsion, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College system: 


am . E. Miller, director of extension service, University of Minne- 
ta; Mr ._ E. F. Guterman, director of the Agricultural Experiment 


Station, New York State College of Agriculture; and Mr. J. C. Knott, 
director of the Institute of Agricultural Sciences, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Dean Lambert, we will be glad to have you make any statement you 
might care to present to the committee at this time, sir. 

Mr. Lamperr. Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the com 
nittee. I want to say again that we are appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before your committee in behalf of the items in 
the Federal budget for support of the agricultural experiment sta 
tions, especially the item of $5,732,000, the increase in the President’s 
budget over the item included in the current fiscal year. We have 
not prepared this year as we have done in the past a formal statement 

to present to you. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think it is more interesting if it is not prepared. 

Mr. Lampert. I think that is probably right. 

We got together here some material which we thought would be 
interesting to the committee. These booklets we have handed out 
represent examples of progress in agricultural experiment stations. 
Each director was asked to submit 1 example or 2 if he wanted to. 
We selected only one. I think we have one there from most of the 
States, practically all from which we got material. 
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The agricultural industry of the United States, of course, as you 
people know, is one of the major industries of the Nation, probably 
the largest in total. It is an industry of concern to everyone because 
we all like good food and we like cheap food and we need a strong and 
dynamic industry if we are to produce the kind and the quality and 
the amounts of food required for the Nation’s needs in peace and war. 
If we look at the backlog of the work that is proposed to the directors 

f the omnerinend stations and the Department of Agriculture over 
ie year, and Tam basing that upon the requests that come to us from 
all Ki nds of agricultural agencies, there is a growing backlog of prob- 
le ms that remain unsolved. Recently we asked all of the e xper iment- 

station directors to indicate to us some of the problems in their States 

and to make an estimate on the approximate cost of undertaking the 
research that would solve those problems. They indicated that it 
would require more than $12 million in new funds to do that job. 

In recent years the support for agricultural research has lagged 
somewhat in relation to agricultural income. In 1952, this support 
amounted to approximately 3.5 percent of the total public-research 
budget from all types of research in the Nation. In 1952, the net 
income from agriculture amounted to about 9 percent of the national 
income. This net probably was less than, was probably less in 1953. 
I do not have the figures. I think it would be safe to say that probably 
no industry has as wide a variety of problems as we experience in 
agriculture with the tremendous variation in climate, types of farm- 
ing areas,and soon. We need a strong and diverse research program 
to meet, those problems. 

Furthermore, we have got to recognize that research is a rather slow 
process and when you start out on a job of research today, usually you 
do not have the answer under 5 years and many times much longer. 
If you are developing a new strain of wheat, for example, vou can 
count on about 2 sel years as an average, I would say. Some of 
these problems, the longer they are put off, the more difficult they 
become. It is important that we get research under way on them. 
Just a week ago today, if I may refer to my own prob lems in my own 

I was in the Scotts Bluff area, right on the Wyoming border. 
We have been attempting out there to do some work trying to rehabili- 
tate some of the land that when they established the irrigation system 

n there 50 years ago was land that was potentially irrigable and a lot 
of it was put under irrigation, about 570,000 acres of potentially irri- 
gable land. 

The most they have got into irrigation is about 365,000 acres. A lot 
of that land has gone out of production. It is blowing: it is duned 
way up. It isa very valuable resource that has gone out of produc- 
tion. Some of it obviously was marginal; some may be submarginal. 
But there is a very definite potential if we can develop the kind of 
farm-management systems, the credit mechanisms, that will make it 
possible. And it may mean we will have to increase the size of the 
farming units to get the job done. There is a potentially great re- 
source that we ought to get back into production. It would help the 
farmers that are paying for that irrigation development to pay off 
the bills faster; it would mean more income to the community and to 
the Nation and State. 
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So those types of problems are becoming more diflicult as years go 
by and we need research; we need education to get that kind of a job 
done. 

Then we have the problems as the population expands and the pres- 

sure on our farms becomes greater to produce the food supplies that 
we will need. We are going to find that we will run into more and 
more problems, proble ms of plant disease, animal] disease, maintaining 

il fertility, conservation, and the like. 

‘In my judgment, we need to expand in America in our agricultural 
research, our basic research activities, because in the final analy s 
it is out of the basic research activities that many of the new things 
come. As an example of something that is important right now is 
this development of male sterility. They used it in the development 
of hybrid corn. That technique is going to be used in sorghums and 
it won’t be long before, because of that, that we will be developing 
hybrid sorghums and other plants. It grew out of basic research on 
the underst: nding of the genetics and botanical problems and plant- 
development problems in those different species. We can use, I think, 
an example in the hormone field. The antibiotic field in which there 
was much basic research, much of this work in antibiotics came out of 
basic research that has been going on almost since Pasteur’s time. 
Perhaps a lot of folks think that just developed de novo right out of 
the sky. That was not the situation. There were many observations 
on the killing effect of these bacteria in cultures. It was not until 
Flemming over in England came along and he found out that, based 
upon that long history of work before him, that this thing could be 
used for the control of disease in man. You know what the story is 
since that time with many others: streptomycin, terramycin, and many 
others coming into the picture. 

We need to strengthen our basic research. I think that is very 
fundamental. That could be a bottleneck to progress if we do not 
do that. I think that practically all of the groups in the country that 
ae concerned with the support of agricultur: al research have em- 
phasized the need for more basic research. Men like Vannevar Bush 
and many of that type, eminent scientists in the country, have pointed 
that out. 

We have in the agricultural experiment stations and in the United 
States Department of Agriculture one of the best physicial plants that 
exists anywhere for agricultural research. Really, our job now is 
to get some more wherewithal to do the job. Every new discovery in 
science opens up opportunities. At the same time, it makes the road 
of the scientist more difficult. The complexities that he has to contend 
with are greater. It requires more scientific equipment, expensive 
equipment to do the job. It takes better trained men to do the job. 
I do not need to tell you that inflation has cut the purchasing power 
of the dollar which has kept us running hard to stand still in the 
research job in the last few years. Then I should point out that as 
you well know that the forces of nature are not static. It is a very 
dynamic world we live in. It is dynamic in a lot of ways. We have 
problems like new diseases, plant and animal diseases which come 
into the picture; they do it all of the time. We must do research to 
meet those new problems. We have new problems of utilization, new 
problems of marketing, new problems concerned with conservation, 
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with management of our land to get the best yield. When we bring 
water on to the land through irrigation we increase our potential for 
production in our country from about an average in corn, say from 35 
bushels per acre up to 100 bushels per acre which we ought to get on 
good, irrigated land. The problems there increase, you see, your 
fertility problems increase right away; you have management prob- 
lems; you have a great many ‘proble ms of that type. So you have all 
of those things that need to be considered. 

In a good many areas of the country, the large reclamation and 
action programs that are being developed should be built on the 
soundest factual information available if they are going to be done 
most efficiently and at least cost. In many cases, some additional 
research is required for the solution of the problems that those people 
will have to contend with. The Bureau of Reclamation in our State 
is very much concerned with some of those problems. They work 
closely with us. We are trying to get the answers to the best of our 
ability. We do not always have the funds available to do everything 
that is necessary. Ina good many cases, if we can find ways to ¢ ontrol 
animal diseases, we will eliminate public health hazards; the whole 
public will gain from research of that kind just as it has from the 
practical elimination of TB in our livestock. We have listerollosis in 
sheep; trichinosis in swine, even swine cholera whch we have had for 
many years, and for which we have reasonably good measures of con- 
trol. the virus treatment. We have new methods come into the picture, 
probably more efficient methods and less costly methods. Brucellosis 
presents problems in swine. In cattle we have prety well the know]- 
edge how to do the job but we do not have it in swine. 

Then I think we would be justified in saying that research is a 
powerful defense tool. It helps to strengthen and diversify the whole 
economy of the Nation because agricultural research contributes to 
other segments of our economy. 

What I would like to say finally here is that we need stronger re- 
search activities in both the State experiment stations and in the Fed- 
eral stations because we work closely as a team. The Federal people 
have many folks stationed out in the States. We are working as a 
tean.. They work more on a regional basis, on regional problems ; 
we on local problems; but they all really relate one to the other. I 
think that the teamwork has been growing in the past few years. 
There has been a definite trend toward more teamwor . and I think we 
develop more effective programs. Then, finally, if are going to 
get the most out of research we need to get that research into use on 
the farms and into industries of the Nation. Dr. Shaw, I believe. 
pointed out to you that there is a big lag from the time we discover 
these things until they get in use on the farm. It may be 20 years, 25 
years, even longer. We need to speed up our educ ‘ational program to 
get those discoveries into use before they become of most value to the 
Nation. Any knowledge is valuable, of course; but it needs to be put 
into use. In that activity the Extension Service plays a tremendously 
important part and we work in the land-grant colleges asateam. The 
experiment st ation gets the new facts and the extension services carry 
them to the people. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I am going to say formally. I appreciate 
the opportunity of being here. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Doctor, for a very splendid statement. 

I think we should have a statement next from Mr. F. L. Ballard, 
issociate director of the extension service, Oregon State College, in 
behalf of the cooperative agricultural extension directors. 

Mr. Batitarp. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my asso 
ates, Dr. Miller and Dr. Gibson, are very pleased to have this oppor 
tunity to come here and talk with you about our problem. We have 
been here many times before and appreciate the fine cooperation we 

ave always had. 

Mr. ANpersEN. We are always glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Battarp. Tam F. L. Ballard, associate director of the extension 
service of the Oregon State College. I am accompanied by Paul E. 
Miller, director of the agricultural extension service of the University 
of Minnesota, and G. G. Gibson, who holds a similar position at Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

We are here representing the extension section of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities to make a short presenta 
tion in support of appropriations authorized under Public Law 83 
which have to do with the financing of cooperative educational exten 
sion work in agriculture and home economics carried on by the 
Department of Agriculture and the States through the land-grant 
institutions. We will not take time to make an extended statement 
on the values of this cooperative work as I know the membership of 
this committee is very familiar with it. I do wish to take time, how 
ever to call attention to a few points concerning this cooperative 
program which I believe are particularly timely and which are some 
times overlooked. The first of these is that in the 40 years of its 
formal organization, since signing of the Smith-Lever Act of May 
8, 1914, this cooperative educational activity has come to be generally 
regarded as the most successful adult education movement in the 
whole story of educaton. Contributing to this high position is the 
fact, among many others, that it has influenced beyond any means 
of computation or other measurement the development of American 
agriculture and trends of rural living that have occurred during 
this period. 

Briefly, specific instances which illustrate this point are the estab 
ishment of hybrid corn in the agricultural economy in the Middle 
West, the adjustment of production in New Hampshire from less 
adapted enterprises to intensive poultry industry, the mame in 
returns from approximate ‘ly the same acreage of farmland of more 
than 75 percent in a 25-year period in my own State of arene and 
guidance in sound citizenship principles and the elements of agricul- 
tural and home technology among 2 million of our 4-H Club me ambers 
annually. 

Another factor which has contributed tremendously to the high 
position of this educational program is the cooperative method of 
financing. Funds have been made available to the States through 
the Department of Agriculture for the development of work that 
meets the approval of the Department. From this point on the pat 
tern throughout the States is essentially the same. ‘The county makes 
appropriation of funds for a local program first, this is then supple- 
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mented by State funds, and these together rounded out by Department 
of Agriculture contributions. Those closest to the program and who, 
according to current patterns, have participated in its selection and 
development are heard first in its support through nearby county 
government. In most cases these programs are subject to annual 
review within the county, a fact which stimulates wise direction 
toward useful accomplishment. Upon assurances of satisfactory 
progress in the counties, States legislatures then contribute in turn. 
Over all is the approval of the Department of the work proposed. 
— is throughout, from the Department appropriation authorized 
by this committee on down to the county, a definitely democratic 
process which protects the work from partisanship, either political 
or otherwise. 

Throughout this 40-year period the key to the whole development 
has been the county extension agent. These men in the first years 
demonstrated quic k acting scientific principles of agric ultural pro- 
duction, mainly in the fields of the physical and biological sciences. 
As their teachings were accepted, confidence of farmers increased and 
these first county agents were supplemented by women agents who 
taught the sciences and arts involved in homemaking and assisted in 
the development of the 4-H Club program. Time went on and con- 
fidence increased in all these extension agents and they attained an 
important leadership function. During thé many emergencies inci- 
dent to the depression and 2 wars and 2 postwar periods, these ex- 
tension staff members representing on one hand the county and its 
rural life, on the other the State land-grant college and university, 
and still further holding an agency relationship to the Department 
of Agriculture, performed noteworthy functions of leadership in these 
emergencies which affected rural life in those periods. 

A very heartening result to us who are engaged in this work has 
been the growing support at the grassroots level, county and State, 
over the past 15 years. 

Now as we consider the question before us, agriculture had as 
many problems as ever before because of nationwide social and eco- 
nomic progress. There is a continuously increasing confidence in these 
cooperative county extension agents as teachers, counselors, and com- 
munity leaders, as evidenced by their increasing local support. 

Paralleling this increased support has been a tremendous increase 
in educational services demanded by the rural people. <A result fre- 
quently commented upon by all of the organized farm groups and 
countless individual farmers with whom we are in contact is that the 
county extension agents are spread too thin, cannot now cover the fields 
of immediate interest of the farm people. This has very naturally 
and logically caused the county agents to relinquish muc th of the at- 
tention which they gave to the best method of extension teaching which 
contributed so much to their early success, the individual farm 
contact. 

It is the agreed belief of all engaged in administration of this work 
that its continued success depends upon greatly increasing the num- 
ber of these cooperative county extension agents in order that more 
individual contact work can be reestablished. It is also our belief 
that where formerly teaching of the physical and biological sciences 
seemed to meet the needs of farm people there is now demanded by 
them accelerated instruction offerings in the field of economics. This 
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is enunciated as a need for more service on the individual farm in man- 
agement and the tying together of the various offerings and the sci- 
ences into a management plan which also will include many phases 
of home management. This procedure brings into the management 
plan all the principles involved in conservation, soil conservation, 
farm forest conservation in certain areas, and other practices main- 
taining productivity and economic use of the land resources. Need 
for additional county agents is also expressed in enunciation of a 
desire for more educational work in marketing and distribution. 

We like to think of increased individual work in the management 
principles surrounding a farm enterprise as putting an economic 
base under the farm. This educational procedure is not visionary. 
Sufficient success has been obtained in a small way in several States 
to insure its practicability. In Vermont, for example, a group of 
farmers who were given this intensified type of program increased 
their labor income by under 194 percent. In other States remarkable 
results have been obtained. To add this method to the extension 
educational program will require more county extension agents. They 
are the only extension staff members who can adequately do this job. 
Any adjustment in the time of the current staffs to concentrate upon 
this new approach would result in the abandonment of work under- 
way so valuable that its relinquishment is unthinkable, from the 
standpoint of frequently expressed farmers’ interest. 

There is general agreement that the broad field of marketing and 
distribution has not been given attention commensurate to the ex- 
pressed demand of the farm people. This likewise to a great degree 
a as been because of lack of personnel. Teaching the principles of 

narketing and developing the needed action to establish these prin 
igen in use is a much more complex matter than teaching the simple 
and absolute principles of fertilization, proper varieties, insect and 
disease control, and other projects in the physical and biological 
sciences. 

In addition, when one deals with marketing questions, if these 
involve any changes in the distribution pattern, which they almost 
inevitably will to be helpful, one is affecting invested capital and the 
invested lives of many people. Methods of obtaining required motiva- 
tion and helpful results in marketing and distribution have for these 
and other reasons not been developed to the point of effectiveness 
reached in methods of teaching simpler processes. Progress is being 
made in developing methods of Sencltas marketing, however. 

May I recall in this connection experiences in my own State this 
month in developing an educational program in marketing of live- 
stock and meats. The livestock marketing processes seemed to us 
to be logically divided among six groups—producers, auction and 
terminal market agencies, pac -kers and wholesalers, retailers, labor, 
primarily meatcutters union members, and consumers. Members of 
the extension staff were asked to contact leaders in each of these groups 
to discuss the purposes of a statewide look at the livestock marketing 
ae Four purposes are presented : 

To develop a basis for a better understanding of the problems 
as functions of all groups—consumers, auction and terminal market 
agencies, packers and wholesalers, retailers and labor—by individuals 
within groups and between groups. 
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2. To evaluate problems and to recommend courses of action which 
would be to the mutual advantage of all groups toward improving the 
marketing of livestock and meats. 

3. To ascertain changes that are taking place in the marketing of 
livestock as well as the merchandising of meats, and to evaluate these 
changes as they affect individuals, groups, and the general economy of 
Oregon. 

4. To determine the kind, amount, and scope of research, education, 
and other services the livestock and meat industry at all levels may 
need. : 

It took several weeks of intensive work to make this conference pos- 
sible. One of two extension staff members were assigned to work 
with each group involved—consumers, producers, auction and termi- 
nal market agencies, packers and wholesalers, retailers, and labor. 
The extension people contacted key individuals and organizations 
throughout the State in each of the groups and through a series of 3 
to 4 meetings organized a State group representative of that part of 
the industry and helped them to develop a statement of problems 
facing that segment of the industry and suggested recommendations 
to meet these problems. 

In order to get a representative statement from the consumer group, 
seven major Oregon cities were selected in which to work. In each 
of these cities the president of the women’s organizations was sent a 
letter of explanation and invitation to appoint a consumer marketing 
representative to serve on a city committee. These city committee 
members then were given a questionnaire to be filled out by their mem- 
bership. Twelve hundred consumers participated in this survey. 

During the 2-day conference, attended by over 300 people, each 
of the 6 group chairmen presented their statement. These reports 
told how present trends in livestock and meat marketing affected their 
group, problems faced their group, how these problems came 
about, suggestions for coping with them and recommendations for 
ways their group, as well as the others, might better serve the indus- 
try. Following these reports there was a discussion period during 
which time each group could answer written questions submitted 
earlier, as well as present questions to other questions to other groups. 

As a result, problems of each of these groups were brought out, 
many methods of solution were agreed upon, and a much better under- 
standing of livestock marketing in its entirety was developed. Upon 
recommendation of those attending the conference a committee of 12, 
2 from each of the groups, was set up to continue as a statewide mar- 
keting committee to develop action along lines of agreement which had 
been reached. From the standpoint of the Extension Service, among 
the agreements reached by this group, was disclosed a valuable pro- 
gram for livestock marketing activities for some years to come. 

The value of understanding the role each phase of the industry 
plays, what problems other groups face, and the importance of work- 
ing together for a common goal were clearly demonstrated. This ap- 
proach to the development of an extension program has real merit 
in obtaining industrywide interest, guidance, and support. 

The development of teaching techniques and the establishment of 
contacts in such a program in the field of marketing and distribution 
and in the matter of assisting farmers more directly with management 
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problems combine to require a much greater number of county ex 
tension agents than is now working. 

Another field of work which we believe very inadequate ‘ly covered 
light of past experience and our understan ding of procedur: al meth 
Isis the 44H Club work. We believe only 2 million involved in this 
vork out of a total of 10,257,000 farm and rural young folks of 4-H 
(lub age is entirely inadequate attention to give to this well estab 
hed and proven part of the extension program. Here again the 
ly answer we are able to Ssugvest in the hoht of om experience 1s 
ore county extension agents to vive more time to the more young 

wople available for this work. 

In asking your support of the ap propria tions authorized under 
Public Law 83, we wish again to emphasize that if this cooperative 
extension work is to continue to render the service which it has ren 
ered to agriculture and rural life, the number of county extension 
gents must be greatly increased. Funds included in the matter unde1 

sideration here would only be a start ina longtime program invol 

o reasonably adequate : attention to the requests for « xpansion which 

ve been pointed out. Only approximately 1,000 additional county 
igents would be provided for the 3.000 counties. As time has gone 
on, needs for enlarged teaching programs have continuously expanded 
ind, in our judgment, will continue to do so as the rural pe ople find 
ontinued satisfaction in this type of educational eects We 
believe adequate service to points we have brought out would require 
within a reasonable time double the personnel now emploved. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Ballard, for a very fine statement. 

Now, I would like to aceord to these other centlemen present 5 min 
tes each for any statement the Vy might care to vive to the committe: 
before we open up questioning. Mr. Miller, do you have anything 
vou would like to say ? 

Mr. Mituer. I do not think it is necessary for any of us to try to 
tell you gentlemen what the agricultural services are doing in the 
various States because you are thoroughly familiar with our activities 
is Director Ballard has outlined and through the years much of the 
progress we have made has been the result of what your committee has 
seen fit to do for us. It was the Smith-Lever Act that started exten 
sion work in a national way and it has been the Bankhead-Jones and 
the Bankhead-Flanagan Acts that have provided the stimulus for 
nereasing the activities in the several States. 

Now frankly, gentlemen, we are just falling behind in the proces 
sion. We are not doing the job in these counties we should be doing 
to take care of the demands being placed on the service. T think it 
was in 1948 that we got our last increase on Bankhead-Flanagan. 
Since that time Federal appropriations for this work have been just 
about stationary and in the meantime I would imagine that the de 
mands on our services have increased 20 to 30 percent very conserva 
tively. Well, we have been trying to take care to pick up the check 
in our State, in Minnesota; our State appropriations for this work 
have increased just about an even 50 percent since 1948, the time we 
got our last Federal appropriation, increase in our Federal appropri 
ations. Our counties have increased their appropriations approxi 
mately 33 percent since that time and that is a pretty good job. 
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In your district Mr. Marshall, Meeker County, for example, has 
increased their county appropriation from $ 33,600 to $7,400 since 
1948. That is supporting this work in excellent shape and most of the 
counties in your district have been doing proportionately as well 
ind essentially the same amount. in the Seventh District of the chair- 





man, Mr. Andersen, an indication that the people have gone a long 
Way tov ard trving to meet these needs. This is a cooper: ative ex- 
tension service: It receives Federal, State, and local support. I 


hop that you centleme n can see your way clear to give serious con 
sideration to this request that has been made. Very frankly, I think 


it ought To he ahout three time what it is if we are g rOlng to do the 


job that we ought to be doing out there. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Miller. I want you gentlemen to 
know, as you un dou btedly do, that vou are talking to a group of men 
in this subeommittes who through the vears have _ porte d extension 
and research worl In fact. there are three of us here. Mr. W hitten, 
Mr. Horan, and myself, who were the sparkplugs in cetting the large 
increase for the Extension Service back in 1947 or 1948. I am sure 
you understand that you are speaking to a group of friends on this 
side of the table. Of course, our responsibilities are different than are 
yours. We have TX fit the wl ole pnattern togeth« r and we are limited 


in what we are able todo, gentlemen. But cert: ale you need not leave 
here with any thought but what we will do the very best we can for 
Vou people. 

One thing does bother me, frankly. That is that the budget before 
us calls for severe reductions in some cases in what we term the action 
programs. It seems rather foolish to some of us on this subcommittee, 
in such things as control of brucellosis and tuberculosis and coopera- 
tive forestry, to decrease these programs radically. I just wrote a 
newsletter to the people in my district before coming over here, some- 
what to this effect. I said that we spend $60 million a year in research 
in the Department of Agriculture alone. That research is worth very 
little unless the people whom it can benefit will utilize it. So I urged 
them to write me for a copy of the list of farm bulletins available and 
hoped that they would see fit to carry into practice some of these 
research results that are available to them. We will now hear from 
Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Ginson. Gentlemen, I am G. G. Gibson, director of agricultural 
extension, Texas A. and te College system, College Station, Tex. I 
agree with what Mr. Ballard and Mr. Miller have said. I would like 
to take just a minute here. We are conscious of this problem here 
of getting research applied. We see here an example of some out- 
standing contributions that have been made through research that 
need to be put on the farm and fitted together in furtherance of a 
productive and satisfactory type of farm program. We know that this 
farm and ranch improvement gets down to an individual matter on 
individual farms. You havea farm family there consisting of mother 
and father and sons and daughters that all have a part in making this 
thing succeed and it will succeed as a result of combined effort on the 
part. of those people. 

We give a lot of thought to the matter of farm and money manage- 
ment and in that consider the total requirements of this farm and 
ranch, and the home that goes with it. We have made a special effort 
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in our State to try to learn a little bit more about this business of 
fitting research together on the farm. We worked out an approach 
where the various agencies of the county working with the group of 
people on the farm and home side of it have approached the problem 
ind we feel quite gratified with the results up to this point. We try 
O de ve lop a comple te farm and home management ap proac h there so 
iat soil, corps, livestock, and things that go into making a more 
atisf wctory type of life are brought into consideration. 
After this 1 year of operation, we think that a pattern has been 
established that can be adapted further. We see our agency people 
orking as a team which is not anything out of the ordinary, but 
owing the plan and people understanding how to fit the ir efforts 


together, it works a lot more satisfactorily. This so far just demon 
trates an approach that can be made to this ieelividen ul farm i 
othing a more successful operation. 
Director Ballard made references to marketing. We think there 
quite a responsibility in this whole area of developing consumer 
lerstanding as a part of the job of getting the people throughout 


e country more conscious of some of agriculture’s problems as well 

what it takes for them to get the best for their money, of which 
will be best for the people and in turn will be best for our country as 
well generally. I think that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Thank you, sir. 

We will now call on Mr. Guterman, director, agricultural expe 
ment station, New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell. 

Mr. Gurerman. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that I have very 
much that I want to say at this point except to second wholeheartedly 
the statements Dr. Lambert made earlier. I am not the least bit 
bashful in asking for increased funds for rese arch because I feel that 
the expenditure of public funds in the field of agricultural research 
is one place where we certainly get handsome dividends on the invest- 
ment. 

The only other thing I would like to say is that I know you gentle- 
men are extremely busy but I hope you will sooner or later have a few 
minutes in which you can look over this little booklet which we have 
prepared. You will find in there case after case of where an expendi- 
ture of a few thousand dollars has resulted in the return of hundreds 
of thousands and in some cases millions of dollars, created new wealth, 
helped to solve problems for farmers and benefit the consumers. I 
think that all the problems that face us, as Dean Lambert pointed out, 
we need some more support if we are going to meet the problems that 
are coming up in the future. That is all [ have to say. 

Mr. ANpersen. Thank you, Mr. Guterman. 

We will now hear from Mr. J. C. Knott, director of the Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, State College of Washington at Pullman. 

Mr. Knorr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been here the last 
3 or 4 days on the Dairy Advisory Committee of the Department of 
Agriculture and the boys saw me and said, come along. I have respon 
sibilities in both of the fields here and I feel very keenly, having been 
for many years in research work and in extension work, in charge 
of extension and research out there. 

I would just like to point out two things: One is, one of the things 
we were worrving about the last 2 days previous to today over in this 
Dairy Advisory Committee was not only the problems that should be 
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ittacked in research, the vast number of problems far beyond any 
possibility with any amount of money to get done, to be honest about 
it, was the way of getting that to the people and getting the informa- 
tion to the people. T think that is extremely important. 

Another thing I think to indicate, which I suspect you gentlemen 
ire aware of, is the demand by the I veople. I think I can use e xXamp les 
n our own State. For example, Grant County with which Congress 
man Horan is very familiar voluntarily and without any request from 
us increased their appropriation for extension work from $9,000 to 
$30,000 for the coming year. We did not ask them to do it at all. They 
demanded that we match that with them and they said, we have got 
$30,000 in the kitty here; you go on and kick through on your side, 

Another thing to illustrate—I am sure that Congressman Horan is 
familiar with our Northwest Washington Experiment Station. There 
the people themselves have by subscription put $150,000 in that little 
exporime nt station up_the re—their own money. Our forage crop 
people in the State of Washington were expressing concern for crop 
work. They finally aad “We are regusted; you haven't got enough 
land there.” So they are just chipping in around $75,000 to buy an 
agronomy research farm for us. Our beef cattle people have put up 
$50,000 to put up a beef cattle breeding lot. All I am pointing out 
there is that the people themselves, the farm folks, are fully aware 
of the very great need for research and for getting this research 
through Extension out to the people and getting it used. I think that 

all T have to say. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. All of these have been very splen- 
lid statements. I might for the record here call attention to the fact 
that we also have in the committee room with us today Dean Russell 
I. Thackrey, who is executive secretary of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 

Now, gentlemen, are there any questions ? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. As Mr. Knott knows, I am very anxious to solve 
what quite often becomes a political roadblock to the use of all of the 
institutions and facilities and agencies we have to help our farm popu- 
lation. We have set in motion out our w ay at least the rudiments of an 
interagency (and interdepartmental, actually) group or committee 
that can solve some of those things that so often enter into political 
arguments and quite often we Members of Congress are called into the 
controversies that should be solved right in the field. 

In the previous testimony I pointed out to Mr. Coke that out in the 
State of Washington we have such a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Reclamation, the Extension Service, our 
Soil Conservation Service, and our experiment stations, and of course 
[ insist that the Farmers Home Administration should be there, and 
I believe on occasion the representatives of the farm groups. I am very 
anxious for that sort of a relationship to continue because I think you 
can put out the fire before it spreads. 

I fee] that those meetings should be held and their existence at the 
— of the meeting should be known and those who have honest gripes 
‘an come there and then make their objections or their wants known. 
1 want to know from you gentlemen what you are doing in that direc- 
tion because we can end a lot of useless strife and time- consuming fric- 
tions that get us no place and actually set us back. Would you care 
to reply to that, Mr. Knott? 
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Mr. Knorr. As Mr. Horan mentioned, our organizations are meet- 
ing together out there. We call it our joint committee. We do not 
call it interagency committee. But it does take into consideration all 
those organizations because we feel that it is extremely important; we 
realize that there is a lot of money going into these things wwe State, 
county, and National sources, and I think that we have a sincere feeling 
of obligation that we try and get as much done and we eliminate as 
much as possible not only of friction and wrangling, which is bad, but 
also from the sts indpoint of the best utilization of the public’s money 
on the thing. So we have tried consis stently over the years to get 
together, more particularly in the last 5 or 6 years since I have had 
something to do with it—that has been one of my objectives. We 
meet regularly. We go over our programs. The Soil Conservation 
Se rvice and the Bureau of Reclamation are very active in our area 
because they have this quite large Columbia Basin project. They are 
interested because they are concerned about seeing these farmers get 
the right kind of he Ip in starting—so we have drawn those in and 
whenever credit has come up (and I think Congressman Horan’s sug 
vestion is a good one) the Farmers’ Home Administration has been 
nvolved. I think we have made real progress. Sure there are people 
who still holler about it and I suspect they always will. 

I sincerely think we can show that by and large it has been very, very 
beneficial to all of the organizations involved to have that sort of con 
sultation where you can get together and say, “O. K., we can do this, 
you do that.” and agree among ourselves who is going to do what and 
how. Andon that line, not only that but we have an agreement among 
those of us who are in somewhat of administrative positions that om 
recommendations on practices are going to be the same. We sit down 
and eve ‘rybody hs as copies of it So th: at one fellow is not re ‘commending 
. certain type of thing in one agency and the other fellow in the same 
area recommending something different. That is what we are at 
tempting to do. 

Mr. Horan. I think that is a pretty good statement of what has been 
going on. And as far as I know, I have not heard of it before. | 
mean. a conscious effort to get together and meet regularly on these 
problems as they come up. I have been talking to Mr. McLeish since 
I got back here and he is very much in favor of having somebody from 
his organization attend these meetings. He will be out in the area 
soon. Hetold me just a few days ago he will contact you then. 

Mr. Knorr. We will contact him. 

Mr. Horan. Because we have all these services there are jealousies 
and envies that crop up among human beings and quite often the serv- 
ices and bureaucracies are not immune to it and it is not good. I 
would like to see something done to stop it. A forthright and con 
structive approach to it is the only way to handle it. Even then we 
ave human beings, I understand that, but we can goa long w: ay toward 

helping make our services more effective. 

Mr. Gurerman. In New York State we have been doing that for 
quite a while. We meet at least four times a year. I happen to be 
secretary of the group here. We have a meeting set up for the latter 
part of March. We sent a notice out the other day. We have exper! 
ment station, Extension Service, Forest Service, State College of For 
estry, the State department of agriculture and markets, PCA, the SCS 
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boys, Farmers Home Administration, Rural Electrification Service—] 
probably omitted one or two—and we spend a whole day, sit around a 
table like we are here and discuss our mutual problems and try and 
work things out so that we are using our facilities and our funds most 
efficiently to meet the problems in the State. And I would not want 
to give that up for anything because it is a very useful thing to all of us 

Mr. Lameerr. We have had similar organization in Nebraska for 
at least 4 or 5 years, Mr. Horan. We call it an interagency commit 
tee in which we have about the same groups that Dr. Guterman has 
mentioned, plus Reclamation and the Army engineers because of the 
Missouri Basin development in that area; and I think it has been 
effective in getting an understanding, first between the people; that 
brings them together to get them acquainted with other human beings. 
They have the same aims and purposes that you have. Weare all try- 
ing to improve the situation for the people and I think it has been 
an effective tool. I do know that some of our adjoining States have 
it: North Dakota, South Dakota. South Dakota has a very active 
committee and I think several of the others probably have. 

Mr. Horan. Does anyone else care to comment 4 

Mr. Batiarp. We are setting up a similar organization on March 12. 

Mr. Horan. I am elad to hear that. 

Mr. Mitier. We have had such an organization set up during thx 
war years and it has been continuing ever since. 

Mr. Girson. We have met fairly regularly because we had the 
USDA Council at one time so that we do get together. We just 
agreed among ourselves that funds that are provided to do this 
work were provided for that purpose and not to fight each other and 
we are also agreed that when a problem comes up between two agen- 
cles or people who are concerned, we will get together and work 
out. And we will proceed on that basis. 

Mr. Horan. I am glad to hear that because the sorry counties are 
those where the soil conservationist and the county agent do not speak 
to each other and that is the situation that is intolerable entirely. 
They each have a place in this picture and working together they 
can move mountains, but if they fight each other, they do not get 
anything done except to waste the public money. That is all. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter. I would like to hear some comment on the participa- 
tion and cooperation of the State and county governments in exten 
sion work. I might explain why I ask that question. I was talking 
not long ago with a county extension agent in whom I have great 
confidence and who I believe to be a very able man in his field. 1 
told him the Department of Agriculture was placing added emphasis 
on research and extension work which I thought was very good. In 
this he agreed, but he did caution me in this regard. He said if the 
Federal Government gets out too far ahead of the counties, if the 
counties do not have a substantial investment in the various projects, 
then neither the county governments nor the farmers in the counties 
take the interest in the work which is necessary if the desired benefits 
are to be realized. So that in any of these programs it is important 
to bring the counties along and if the Federal Government moves too 
far ahead then Federal money and effort is likely to be dissipated. 
I would like some comments on this. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Ballard, will you respond to that? 
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Mr. Bauuarp. Yes, sir; there are some points 1 his position. That 
s, the participation of the county insures a greater local interest and 
therefore a greater success and a greater accomplishment. He does 
not need to be afraid of one group getting much ahead of the other. 
| fact, 1n the past LS years county and State increases for this thing 
have been $37 million. Those of us engaged in it are terrifically 
pleased that the folks out there right on the ground will do that 
[here 1s great strength in this cooperative financing of the Federal 
Government and county and State. Now. the proportion varies 
greatly among States. a fornia, your State, and my State, Oregon, 
are the States in which we have the smallest perce ntages of Federal 
money of : ill 48. My State “ as the |: irgest percentage of State mone rv. 

I think your State has one of the large percentages of county money. 

And there is not anything to be worrle «| about in one coope rative gel 
ting too far ahead of the other. 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Miller, do you have any comments on that 
question? You have been a leader in extension work for years in our 
home State of Minnesota. 

Mr. Mirtuer. We have been brought up on that philo sophy that 
with the State and county participating in the work it makes it a 
little more vital with these farmers that you are working with be 
cause it is their part of their money. It is money close to home 
that is put into the program and—well in a sense, they have a pro- 
prietary interest in it, a sense of ownership that we don’t think they 
have if it is more remote. We may be wrong in that philosophy but 
that is about the way it works out. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Gieson. I think the principle is well appreciated. There is 
tremendous difference in the ability of counties to support a program. 
I just mention that 

Mr. Hunter. That is true. 

Mr. AnperseNn. Is that satisfactory ? 

Mr. Hunver. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Whitten, any questions or comments? 

Mr. WuitteNn. Mine is more in the nature of a comment. I agree 
with the chairman that the whole membership of this committee 
not only appreciates the work that is done by the Extension Service 
and the various programs that center up in the land-grant colleges. 
I think we have a proven record in that we have increased the 4-H 
Club work. We gave the last increment to the land-grant colleges, 
and while it has not been commented on so far, several of us on the 
subcommittee requested that the bill be prepared placing the various 
sources of funds together and lifting the ceiling on the possible ap 
propriation to the Extension Service and these other programs. 

While we believe in that, I do not know that we intended what now 
faces us. When you folks leave oe job begins. You work with your 
program; you believe in it. We believe in it. We have proven we 
believe in it but we find now that br Bureau of the Budget has gone 
along with your increases and they have done it at the expense of 
cutting out other programs that are equally as vital. 

In other words to make up this increase the budget before us gives 
us so much money, and to make up this increase to you they advocate 
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the cutting out of funds for the eradication of TB in cattle, brucellosis ; 
the forestry department is curtailed in its setting out of trees and 
forests, cut down on the amount of funds for fire prevention on a 
cooperative basis in the States. Soil conservation lost its regional 
offices and the total number of employees has been cut down; it has 
been suggested that we do away with funds for the quarantine and 
handling of sweetpotatoes, the weevil of that vegetable, and various 
other insects and pests, so that this increase which to you represents 
a major victory when you got the budget to approve it the way it 
comes to us, is that they are cutting down these other things and giv- 
ing it to you. In the Hous se and the committee, those who are stric tly 
for this increased attention to the problems you have, the expansion of 
your problem, it is an entirely different thing whether we can write 
up such an increase at the elimination or serious curtailment of other 
programs, 

For instance, a big share of this is made up of cutting out the super- 
vision of those in the Farmers’ Home Administration. Well, we 
have hundreds of millions owed to the Federal Government where we 
have invested lots of money, time, and everything else in rehabilita- 
ting these families trying to make them self-sustaining, starting them 
on a new road. So the “point I make, we have got a twofold “thing. 
It is not a case whether we are for your increase. Weare. But the 
problem is, can we be for it at the expense of other programs that 
are equally as vital in the opinion of those that deal primarily with 
these other programs’ And we have the unfortunate position of 
being the umpire here with the pinch on. We are not passing on your 
item alone. 

Mr. Batuarp. I appreciate your position. I have always appre- 
ciated your support. I am the one you told to get these bills con- 
solidated. 

Mr. Wuirren. We were sincere in it and we feel it is in the right 
direction. We believe the Bureau of the Budget is sound and any 
quarrel we have had with them is not about what they did in this 
item but the fact that the other items were treated as they were. I 
think I am being fair in saying that. 

I just talked to someone who was preparing to make a speech on vo- 
cational education. In connection with it he has gotten up the figures 
to show that during the present fiscal year, we are spending $75 
million to teach vocational work in foreign countries and $25 million 
on the whole program in the United States. So I think there are a 
lot of places that we could have gotten the money to take care of 
this serious problem that we have. I do want to say that as the 
years pass, if we are able to give you the support that we hope we can, 
and if you would give thought to providing many of these extra 
people—additional people, let us put it that way, not extra, but addi- 
tional people—you could do it somewhat on a specialized basis. There 
are so many counties and so many areas now that are going into beef 
cattle for the first time, dairying for the first time, rice growing for 
the first time, and certain other things like that. For instance, in my 
own area from time to time I have members of the local county govern- 
ment or interested farmers who ask if it is possible through the co- 
operative ap proac ‘h to get a specialist as a county agent who would be 
probably assistant county agent in addition to the man with general 
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capacity. I do hope that attention will be given to it along that line. 
I suspect we are already well situated so far as those with general ex 
perience and capacities and it is in these special problems that appar 
ently a good deal of extra emphasis should go. 

Mr. Bauxiarp. I think the thinking is that way. I know in my own 
State we have 1 county with 9 agents. One is a forester; one is a 
horticulturist ; one is an animal man, and one a crops man. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is reaching the place where the people are 
interested and where the problem exists. 

Mr. Lampert. It is being done in a few cases on a several-county 
basis. One case is irrigation where we have irrigation engineers help 
ing on development farms, helping people convert from a dry land 
to irrigated agriculture, that sort of thing. 

Mr. WuirreN. I do not believe there are any stronger supporters of 
agriculture, including your rather large agricultural program, than 
this committee. I do want to say again we have the problem of trying 
to keep the work in balance. As an illustration I had a very close 
friend some years ago that was up here on the budget on research. 

fe was right. Every dollar of his request could have been used ad- 
vantageously. He made this statement that there was no way to have 
too much money for research. My reply was that that is true but if 
you have only a limited amount of money for everything, then you 
have to balance research against action programs, information, and 
getting out the results of research. So there is that problem we all 
have of trying to keep some semblance of balance and where the line 
should be drawn is a problem. Again where they have increased 
your budget they have cut other items to make it up and the overall 
budget is $20 million below last year. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Knott has a comment. 

Mr. Knorr. I was going to say that on this other point that we have 
for quite a while felt because of the fact that our folks, a lot of our 
farm folks, are so much better trained than they used to be that a man 
who goes in there to help them has got to be pretty much a specialist. 

Mr. Wurrren. Or the farmer is like ly to tell him something. 

Mr. Knorr. Those fellows talk like a meeting of the scientific 
association. 

Mr. Wuirren. Their representative here does, on occasion, too, Mr. 
Knott. 

Mr. Knorr. You can’t take a fellow that is generally trained and 
put him in there. He would not be of any use to them. 

Mr. Wuirren. I don’t know what it is but he does a good job. 

Mr. Marsnauu. I have one question. 

Mr. Anprersen. May I say before Mr. Marshall commences that his 
father was the first county agent in Minnesota and his first point of 
duty was in my congressional district in Traverse County. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Mr. Chairman, it may have been an accident but one 
I am intensely proud of that he was the first county agricultural agent 
in Minnesota. For that reason, I think my family over the years has 
been particularly interested in the extension end of the work. I 
would like to say that it is particularly pleasing to me this afternoon 
to have my good friend, Paul Miller, sitting across the table from 
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me. I can’t remember when I didn’t know Mr. Miller. I think there 
are very few in Minnesota who have had to opportunity to contribute 
as much to the welfare of the farm people in Minnesota as Mr. Millet 
has. We are very proud of him up there and the work that he has 
done and the work that we know he will continue to do. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Miller’s name is known very favorably through 
Minnesota, Mr. Marshall. He has, as you have said, contributed 
greatly to the welfare of our farm people. We are proud of him. 

Mr. Marsnatt. I have before me a little publication that we get and 
read with a lot of interest. A statement that was made by Dr. Pond: 

We should remember that we have just lived through the most favorable years 
the farmers have ever known, a veritable golden age for agriculture. What we 
are facing in 1954 is a more nearly normal situation. Adjustments to falling 
prices are always painful, 

Mr. Miller, as I sat here this afternoon and heard the comments 
about how the county contributions have increased, I think it is very 
fine and very healthy that that has happened. I also remember a 
time in my county which you so generously mentioned in the con- 
tribution that they were making that we were only able to keep exten- 
sion work because there were people who are willing to go up and down 
the road and receive solicitations from farmers who wanted to keep 
the service. They did. And we were very fortunate in that because 
it kept a service alive in our county that paid many dividends in re- 
turn in bringing the action programs of research close to farm people. 
I think that as far as Mr. Miller is concerned, that one of the things 
that has always stood forth in your career is the action part of the 
endeavor that you have put forth. When something needed doing, 
you were always there to see that it was done. We do have some prob- 
lems in this committee. We are going to go before the House of 
Representatives with a program that over the years has pretty gen- 
erally been sold to the people of this country as a program of helping 
the farmer to help himself. When we go in on the floor of the House, 
we are going to be faced with members who come from consuming 
districts and sometimes I just wonder how well fortified we are to 
talk about our farm programs to people who are over on the other 
side of the picture. 

Would somebody like to comment a bit about the work that Exten- 
sion does that would be of benefit to the consuming areas of this 
country ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Miller, would you care to comment on that? 
You might want to refer to this chart. You will see what wage 
earners can purchase now compared to 1939 and 1929 with an hour’s 
wage, 

Mr. Mirage. With an hour’s wage they can now purchase 10.7 loaves 
of bread whereas in 1929 they could Pan ‘hase 6.4 loaves of bread and 
at the present time they c - purchase 1.9 pounds of steak whereas in 
1929 they could purchase 1.2 pounds of steak. Perhaps one of the 
most outstanding ex: anal is that they can now purchase 15 pints of 
milk for $1 os Serene with 7.8 pints of milk in 1929. You can go 
down the list with butter, bacon, eggs, potatoes. 

Mr. AnpeErsen. You certainly can, Mr. Miller, and I don’t believe 
that these facts have been called often enough or vociferously enough 
to the attention of the American people. 

Mr. Mitxer. I think you are absolutely right. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. I think that Mr. Benson could do a service to agri- 

‘ulture and to the consumers by giving everybody concerned a far 
more level viewpoint of this entire problem of farm production. yes 

y pointing out in every speech that he makes those facts which the 

Department of Agriculture has furnished us. I cannot see, gentlemen, 
where any consumer tod: ay has got ther ight to object to the price that 
ne pays for the products produced on the farms of this Nation. 

Mr. Miuurr. Is there any country in the world where the consumer 
s getting more food for his unit of exchange than he does in the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. AnpERsEN. I doubt it, Mr. Miller. And there is another thing; 
he can eat all he wants to, and that is more than you can say in most 
of the countries that I had the good fortune to visit last fall on a trip 
around the world. There we saw millions of people who did not have 
enough to eat. They really have cause for complaint. But in this 
Nation of ours, due to the vast strides made by extension and research, 
we have been able to get our farm production up to a point which 
assures to each and every individual in this country an ample supply 
of food at a reasonable price. 

Mr. Lampert. I think, Mr. Andersen, that we can safely say that he 
is getting food of better quality in many cases than he was getting a 
few years ago. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. There are a lot of people, too, who do not know that 
the people of this Nation as a whole only spend around 20 percent of 
their total income for food. In many areas of the world they have to 
spend up to 70 or 80 percent of their income to get enough to keep body 
and soul together. 

Mr. Miuuer. If you look back over the entire history of agriculture 
in this country, when are the periods when the farmers had a little 
prosperity. It has been during periods of war or immediate postwar 
pe riod. 

Mr. ANpeRsen. Unfortunately so, yes. 

Mr. Minter. Unfortunately so, and we have had those great big 
gaps in between. Do we call those normal? Do we have to call those 
normal for agriculture? 

Mr. Knorr. There is one point on this thing. You have hit a point 
that. is very intere sting to me because I think the consumers really 
ought to begin to realize, the rest of the people, how important this is 
tothem. In Washington, for example, the raspberries on the west side 
of the State went completely out of the picture. Those fellows grow- 
ing raspberries were going to go broke. But we developed new disease 
resistant raspberries. It kept those peop le from going broke. Ana 
the benefit went on to the consumers. They had good raspberries they 
would not have had otherwise. 

Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, we have had a very enlightening dis- 
cussion. Dean Lambert, do you have any further comments before we 
finish ? ; 

Mr, Lampert. No, I think not, Mr. Chairman, except to say that we 
appreciate again very much the opportunity of appearing before your 
committee. 

Mr. Anpersen. We always feel we are among friends when we see 
representatives of the land grant colleges across the table from us. We 
hope you gentlemen will see fit to come back another year. 
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Fripay, Fesruary 26, 1954. 
NATIONAL Woot Growers ASSOCIATION 


WITNESS 


EDWIN E. MARSH, SECRETARY 


Mr. ANpersen. We have with us today Mr. Edwin E. Marsh, assist- 
ant secretary of the National Wool Growers Association with offices 
located in Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Marsh, we will be glad to have any statement you might care to 
make, 

Mr. Marsu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Edwin E. Marsh. I am assistant secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association, with offices located in Salt Lake City, Utah, The 
National Wool Growers Association is a voluntary and unincorporated 
organization of the sheep producers, formed to protect the interests of 
the sheep industry. We attempt to speak for the large majority of the 
285,000 sheep growers of the United States. 

In the western range area of the United States where the bulk of the 
domestic sheep production is located, one of the problems which has 
plagued our industry, reaching serious proportions in some sections 
during the past 3 years, is vibriosis, a disease in which an organism 
causes ewes to abort their lambs prior to the due birth date. 

Due to the serious financial losses suffered from this disease in some 
of our Western States, the National Wool Growers Assocation in 1952 
set up a special vibriosis committee composed of representatives from 
the States of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, and Idaho, to 
endeavor to find the solution to this problem. I have served as secre- 
tary of that committee. A technical committee, composed of experts 
in sheep diseases from the experiment stations and other asemane 
agencies, was also formed to direct needed research work in these five 
States. This work is now under way at the experiment stations in the 
five States, with assistance also being given by the Idaho State Sheep 
Commission, Wyoming State Veterinary Laboratory and the United 
States Sheep Experiment Station. 

The experiment stations and other agencies assisting should be 
highly commended for the efforts they are putting forth to find the 
solution to this problem: in other words, to determine the manner in 
which this organism is transmitted, and its control. While these 
groups have done a remarkable job with the limited funds at their 
disposal, their assignments have not been completed and we do not as 
yet have the answer to the problem. It is evident from the work done 
so far that the problem is so big and the emergency need so great that 
the funds which have been raised by the growers, with some State 
fund assistance, are inadequate to do the job, and supplemental aid 
for this work is imperative. We therefore wish to endorse and urge 
the appropriation of the requested increase in the Bankhead- Jones 
Act funds. We have been given assurance by the experiment-station 
directors in the Western States that a reasonable portion of these 
funds will be used for supplemental vibriosis research. 

Until more is known about this organism and its control, the disease 
stands as a constant and serious threat to our alre: udy decreasing sheep 
production. Lamb losses from vibriosis can be very serious and can 
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very well put a producer out of business. This is especially true in 
areas of the West where the lamb crop now represents as high as 75 
percent of the sheep producer's total income. 

In requesting supplemental assistance in this vibriosis researe h, we 
ire not remiss in our own responsibility. I do not have the figures of 
what the various States involved are now spending on the research 
projects, but the growers themselves are raising approximately $40,000 
. year. Montana is spending $17,200 on the vibriosis project for the 
current fiscal year, a large portion of which will be paid for by pro- 
ducers. Colorado is raising better than $15,000 entirely from sheep 
producers, for 1954 vibriosis work. Other States involved are raising 
lesser sums individually, but all that they can raise as an industry. 
However, the point has arrived in the sheep industry’s economic con- 
dition where supplemental funds are needed in an amount sufficient 
to carry the vibriosis work to a quick and successful conclusion. 

We would like to refer you to the President’s message to Congress 
wherein he states that it is necessary to have a sound and healthy 
domestic sheep industry for the production of essential and critical 
wool. The Department of Agriculture has long maintained and only 
reecntly reported to the President that expanded research and control 
is necessary on sheep diseases as an import: int phase of increasing 
sheep production and reaching a goal in wool production adequate to 
our defense needs. 

We would like to commend the experiment station directors for the 
work already underway on a number of sheep diseases and nutri- 
tional problems plaguing our industry. We strongly urge that suf- 
ficient funds be made available to them to expand this work and wipe 
out a number of these diseases that are eating into the already 
dwindling income of the sheep industry, further hindering needed 
production increases. In addition to vibriosis, two diseases promi- 
ie in the industry at present and in need of further research are 
African bluetongue and scrapie. 

We feel there is a definite threat to interstate movement of livestock 
and interstate commerce in the bluetongue situation. Outbreaks of 
African bluetongue have been discovered in Texas, California, and 
Utah, and are suspected in several other regions. For the past 2 years 
thousands of sheep in California have been affected. State veterinari- 
ins and sanitary commissions are setting up absolute embargoes on 
movement of sheep from States affected into areas where it has not 
been discovered. California and Nevada provide a prime example 
of this. Sheep tables are ranged on the eastern slope of the Sierras 
lown into Nevada back and forth across the State line, and this is now 
ompletely prevented. The sale of breeding rams and ewes from one 
State to another is under threat of comple te curtailment by actions 
uch as those instituted by the Nevada State Shee »p Commission and 
their restrictive procedure for the protection of their own sheep popu 
lation. Retaliatory measures by the State of California have been 
tae atened against Nevada because of the expense and methods of 

larantine pao for interstate movement of sheep. Every ef- 
fort is being made by the growers and veterinary departments of the 
States involved, to develop a vaccine for commercial use in this dis- 
ease but a great deal of research is necessary to successfully stem the 
outbreak of this disease, new to the United States. 
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In conclusion, may we again urge and endorse the appropriation of 
an increase in Bankhead-Jones Act funds. We feel that additional 
use by experiment station directors of 9b3 and 9b2 funds for further 
needed research on vibriosis, bluetongue, scrapie, and other problems 
with which the sheep industry is faced, would require the expendi- 
ture of at least another $50,000 during the next fiscal year. The eco- 
nomic plight of the industry is such at the present time that sheep 
producers cannot carry any more of the financial burden. 

At this point, I would like to add the following. Since preparation 
of this testimony this morning, I have received a telegram from Dr. 
EK. A. Tunnicliff, of the Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory, 
Bozeman, Mont. Dr. Tunnicliff is chairman of our vibriosis technica] 
committee. He reports that funds raised both from sheep producers 
and from State appropriations in the five States participating in this 
project, totaled for the year 1953, $48,000. Dr. Tunnicliff also reports 
that the normal annual loss each year from vibriosis in the 11 Western 
States is approximately 125,000 lambs. Market: value of these lambs 
at maturity would at present be approximately $2,500,000. Dr. Tun- 
nicliff states further that in an extraordinary outbreak, such as we had 
in 1952, there were from 100,000 to 120,000 head of lambs lost through 
vibrionic abortions in just the 4 States of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Marsh. You may be assured that 
this subcommittee will do everything in its power to help in cases 
such as this. 

Mr. Horan. Have you talked to Dr. Frank out at Beltsville? 

Mr. Marsu. No; I have not. Dr. Stone, of Washington State Col- 
lege is on our vibriosis technical committee. 

Mr. Horan. I understand Dr. Frank is doing a lot of work on this. 
Of course it affects the lamb crop. It is a disease that you can get rid 
of by getting rid of your lambs and how you are going to get rid of 
your lamb crop then apparently is to retreat to the position of arti- 
ficial insemination if you can get some semen that is not infected. 
They do not even know yet how to find out whether it is infected or 
not very easily as I understand it. It is a very real problem and you 
can be assured that this committee has already gone into it with Dr. 
Sims when we had the Bureau of Animal Industry before us and we 
have another disease the name of which I do not remember now, which 
does not even require breeding to infect the womb of cattle. Whether 
it affects sheep or not, I do not know, but I assume it would. But 
that isreallyaringer. It isin the air, I guess, and can enter the womb 
and cause abortion in that way. 

Mr. MarsHaity. What you may have in mind is bovine trichomoni- 
asis. 

Mr. Marsn. I might add that Dr. Wayne Deems, of the United 
States Agricultural College, who is working on this project, already 
has something underway and is now working to find the organism in 
the rams and has recovered it from the ram. What he wants to find 
is some way to control the organism. 

Mr. ANnpeRSsEN. Thank you, Mr. Marsh. 
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Farmers’ Home ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMISSION, AMERICAN LEGION 

JOHN MEARS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION, AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. ANpERSEN. The committee will come to order, gentlemen. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Clarence Olson and Mr. John 
Mears, of the American Legion. Mr. Olson, do you have a statement 
to present to the subcommittee regarding the appropriations before 
us ¢ 

Mr. Ouson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to make some intro- 
ductory remarks and introduce Mr. Mears later. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. All right; proceed, Mr. Olson. 

Mr. Orson. Gentlemen, this is the third or fourth time that I have 
had the pleasure of coming before this subcommittee in behalf of 
funds for the Farmers Home Administration. Of course, the Ameri- 
can Legion greatly appreciates the opportunity you gentlemen give us 
this morning. 

The Legion has been interested in the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion program for a number of years, particularly in more recent years, 
the past 4 or 5 years, because of the way the program was adminis- 
tered, and because of the fine help it has brought to many young 
veterans in helping to get them established in an industry of their 
own. 

I want to say that neither Mr. Mears nor I are experts in this matter. 
I am a farmer, and I have never had anything personally to do with 
the Farmers Home Administration, but our experts feel that the 
amount of money should be enlarged and that the appropriation is 
rather small in comparison with the great amount of good being done 
by this program, and if you could see fit to provide more funds for this 
purpose I am sure that many people would be happy about it, and 
certainly the American Legion would be. 

Now, this statement that Mr. Mears is going to discuss with you 
was prepared by Mr. Lavers, who was supposed to be here but who, 
unfortunately, cannot be here because of an important meeting on 
housing activities which has been called for this morning. 

I would like to have your permission now to let Mr. Mears read the 
statement, Mr. Chairman, and I hope you will be kind in your ques- 
tioning because, as I say, neither one of us is an expert in this field. 

Mr. AnperseN. Will you proceed, Mr. Mears? 

Mr. Mears. Mr. C hairms an and members of the subcommittee, we 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee to 
present the views of the American Legion on the Farmers Home 
Administration program. <A copy of the convention mandate author- 
izing our appearance is attached to this statement and I would like to 
say that this is a master resolution representing the 23 resolutions 
which were received from various States throughout the country. 
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Since its establishment in 1946, this program has been a keystone in 
the Legion’s effort to help farm veterans. While the Legion 1s rightly 
proud ‘of this record in helping to provide needed physical rehabilita- 
tion, we recognize the ever-increasing significance of the concept of 
economic rehabilitation. It is in this larger concept of rehabilitation 
that we seek for all veterans the opportunity to become self-support- 
ing through productive employment. We know that a man aie is 
able to support his family and become a full-fledged producer and a 
self-respecting member of the community is far less likely to become 
a disability case, and that some already ‘developed cases of this kind 
can actually be removed from disability pension lists when their minds 
and physical energies are profitably employed in sound enterprises 
of their own. That, briefly, is why we regard this program as the 
most practical and least costly form of help the Government can give 
to the farm veteran. 

We are concerned that the integrity of this program be so main- 
tained that it will continue to be above any suspicion of partisanship. 
There is no room for partisanship in handling applications of veterans 
and others who cannot turn to any other source for help. The vital 
feature of this integrity is the selection of members of county com- 
mittees, the experienced local farmers who are genuinely interested 
in helping qualified veterans, and other small farmers, to get firmly 
established on farms of their own. Without such local committees 
the character of this program could be completely altered. 

Years of experience have gone into the development of this program 
and, in view of current proposals looking toward reorganization of 
various agricultural activities, we feel that unless very careful con- 
sideration is given to this matter, the Congress may unwittingly au- 
thorize changes that could largely nullify the Government’s effort to 
help this segment of our rural] people. 

Our only complaint in regard to this program continues to be the 
cautious approach in the matter of providing resources for a program 
which the Congress has long recognized as sound; which the evidence 
has proved to be in great demand; and which, in operation, has fully 
demonstrated that it can do the job it is set up to do. 

Year after year this program has largely exhausted its loan funds 
prior to the normal peak-lending season in agriculture. Year after 
year it has continued to remit collections of principal and interest 
to the United States Treasury—collections which in some years have 
exceeded the amount of money loaned. Surely such an operation 
cannot honestly be called an expenditure of the taxpayers’ money 
in the ordinary sense of that term, yet each year the funds for this 
program appear in the budget as an anticipated expenditure. We 
do not believe this is sound budget procedure for an operation that 
is substantially self-liquidating. We are convinced that a revolving 
fund type of operation would permit a more adequately financed 
program based upon more effective planning for year-round opera- 
tions, and would also relieve the budget of the bulk of this particular 
item as an expenditure of public funds. 

If the Farmers Home Administration merely duplicated the facil- 
ities of private banks and cooperative lending agencies we would be 
opposed to its continuation, but these very agencies are the first to 
admit very frankly that there are today hundreds of thousands of 
operating farmers in this country who do not possess the resources 
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to legally qualify them for credit on ordinary terms. Yet many of 
these farmers, with the right type of help, could reach a position that 
would qualify them for normal cedit. We know this to be true because 
thousands of them have already achieved that status through Farmers 
Home Administration. And we know scores of thousands of addi- 
tional farmers could achieve this same status if the program were 
provided enough resources to reach them. 

The cost of a sound farming operation today is far in excess of 
what it was a few years ago, and it appears to be still increasing. 
An inescapable result of this trend has been that the number of new 
borrowers served each year by the program has actually declined. 
Unless additional funds are provided, this decline must continue 
despite the fact that already we have well over a million additional 
veterans from the Korean conflict alone. 

This situation is a matter of deep concern to us in the Legion. 

Since the end of World War II our various departments and service 
oflicers have received so m: iny thousands of inquiries concerning the 
many problems of rural veterans that our national organization is 
now officially sponsoring the establishment of county and local post 
agriculture and conservation committees in an effort to help develop 
the answers to some of these problems, and the work of these local 
committees all over the country is being coordinated through a 
national agriculture and conservation committee of the Legion. 

Because our attention Is being drawn so constal tly to these prob 


lems, we make every effort to see that the limited benefits already 
available through existing Federal and State programs are fully 
ul lized. I do not hesitate to Say that in this field we have relied very 


heavily upon the Farmers’ Home Administration program and its 
skilled staff throughout the country because, after all, gentlemen, this 
is the only Government program that seeks to extend help specifically 
to the little man in agriculture. We have maintained the closest coop 
eration with them and have always found them to be prompt and 
efficient in trying to meet the needs as they deve lop in many different 
areas insofar as their limited facilities will permit. As an example 
of this I cite the placement of veterans on some of the projects of the 
Jureau of Reclamation. We have not been fully satisfied with the 
policy of setting up men on unimproved units with no assurance that 
they can acquire living and farming facilities that will meet reason 
able minimum standards. Many of these families would, we believe, 
have been actually worse off as a result of moving on some of these 
units had it not been for the splendid cooperation extended by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration at the direction of the Congress. 

Another aspect of this same problem, but not limited to reclamation 
units, is the overall problem of adequate water supply. This matter, 
as you well know, is rapidly becoming one of nationwide concern and 
is being felt today in many areas which until recently have never 
experienced any serious problem in connection with water supply. 
If we are to deal with it effectively, I believe we must considerably 
expand the type of assistance now extended through the water-fa il 
ities program, and must extend this type of help to all areas of the 
country where the need is urgent. 

Turning briefly to other major activities of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, we regard it as wholly inadequate that only about a 
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third of all applicants for production loans can be helped, only about 
1 out of 20 farm-ownership applicants, and less than half the appli- 
cants for housing assistance. While the agency’s rigid adherence to 
veteran preference in all its programs has undoubtedly given veterans 
relatively more favorable treatment than nonveterans have been able 
to receive, we are fully conscious that this type of program is just as 
valuable for the latter group, and we strongly urge, therefore, that 
the funds for this agency be substantially increased to better meet the 
overall need. 

We are concerned that there is a definite trend for the abolishment 
of supervised credit under the Farmers’ Home Administration pro- 
gram, due to the elimination of a great deal of personnel, and changes 
in policy that are being made. 

Gentlemen, I would like to call your attention to the fact that the 
original intent of the Farmers’ Home Administration was to help the 
young farmer in agriculture who could not get assistance, financially, 
from any other source, and in doing so we have seen established on the 
farms of this Nation hundreds of young veterans, and others, who 
would not have had the opportunity to be self-employed on the farm 
and contribute to the economic welfare of our Nation. It is felt that 
had it not been for the intelligent planning and the careful super- 
vision carried out under this program to allow this supervision of 
credit, it would have been like leading a young man to slaughter, be- 
cause it has been proven that by supervision, better results are ob- 
tained, and payments have been m ade much more consistently. 

With the change in the economic situation of our Nation, due to 
what is called a readjustment period, many farmers will need re- 
financing, and it is urgently requested that funds be made available 
so that the Farmers’ Home Administration can take care of those who 
are in need, and I again urge that the supervision of credit be main- 
tained and that refinancing be followed closely so that the FHA will 
not turn into a disaster agency, and large producers can find easy 
financing, because in our judgment this was not the intent of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration program. 

I have had the opportunity to visit with many of the young men 
throughout the country who have established themselves on projects 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and on other locations, and they have 
been loud in their praise for the assistance and guidance given by this 
program. While I have not had a chance to study the funds being 
requested by the Bureau of the Budget for the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, I am sure they are not adequate to fulfill the demands 
that will be made under this program, and I urgently request that 
this committee give every consideration to restoring sufficient funds 
for the proper operation of this vital program for the welfare of our 
young agricu!turists and small producers of food for the tables of 
America, 

Again I express the appreciation of myself, personally, and the 
American Legion for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Resolution No. 132 as approved commends the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration as having rendered valuable service to many worthy vet- 
erans who would otherwise have been unable to own or operate farms; 
and recommends to Congress that adequate funds be made available to 
the FHA for loans to establish veterans in farming. 


@ 
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Mr. AnperseN. Thank you, Mr. Mears, and thank you, Mr. Olson. 

Gentlemen, I want you to know that you are testifying before a 
group Which has proven through the years to be the very best friends 
of this program, not only in Congress but outside of Congress. 

In fact, | want to recall to your mind that the only addition to any 
appropriation bill which was accepted on the floor ‘of the House the 
year before last was an additional $10 million in loans for this par- 
ticular organization. That, in itself, shows the nonpartisan character 
of the support back of this great institution. 

I think you are absolutely right when you say that we can run into 
difficulties unless we properly supervise these loans. 

This subcommittee is disturbed by what we consider to be a rather 
tough slice in the appropriation request for the personnel in the field, 
those who actually do the fieldwork in connection with these loans. 
I believe we can safely surmise, although it is just my opinion, that 
some of this personnel will be restored in the bill. I might say, for 
your information, that just what can be done relative to the loans will 
have to wait until we have a thorough discussion in an executive 
session of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Yes. 

Mr. Olson, you said in your statement that you have not had the 
opportunity of studying the budget request. I think you might be 
nterested in knowing that the Bureau of the Budget has eliminated 
all funds for farm-housing loans. You make some reference to that 
in your statement. 

Mr. Outson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaut. I note also in your statement that you make com 
ment about the need of supervising this type of credit. 

Mr. Ouson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Do you feel that presently this supervision is being 
cut In scope ¢ 

Mr. Orson. I would not say that, sir, because it has been our opinion 
that the Farmers’ Home Administration has really done a very mag- 
nificent job, but cuts in the supervisory staff might lead to disorgan 

zation and the opportunity for taking advantage of this very worth 
while program. I would like to say that we would oppose cuts in 
supervisory personnel to the point that it would not be a manageable 
program. 

Mr. Marsnauy. I think that there are possibly two things that might 
be involved in this matter. One of them is that the Government has 
millions of dollars worth of assets. The use of them is given to people 
in need of credit which they have not been able to get from other 
sources. That would mean it would be, generally speaking, a more 
lenient type of credit. You would want the assets of this Government 
protected, would you not? 

Mr. Orson. Certainly, the same as we would in « 
gram, as far as the veteran is concerned, and also the nonveterans. 
I understand that approxim: ite hy half of the beneficiaries under the 
Farmers’ Home Administration are veterans, and that the other half, 
of course, consist of nonveterans. I believe that is roughly correct. 

Mr. Marsnauy. I was also impressed, Mr. Olson, by a statement 
contained in the Legion paper which was read by Mr. Mears to the 


r GI housing pro- 
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effect that extending credit to a veteran or anybody else might not, 
in itself, be of assistance to that particular person. You are think- 
ing in terms of avoiding any unsound economic schemes. You are 
thinking about the difficulty that a family might have in repaying 
these loans if the vy are not entered into based on sound farming ven- 
tures, and you are also thinking of making these people who obtain 
these loans not only excellent farmers, but rood citizens, is that right ? 

Mr. Orson. That is correct, sir. We realize that there have been 
certain standards set up throughout the years. A man who is worthy 
should be the one who is given credit, the man who has good possl- 
bility of repaying it, and with this help he will then be in a position to 
repay the money. We certainly do not want it as a gift. However, 
as Mr. Horan has said there may be other veterans coming along, and 
we would like to have deserving men of the type who want to enter 
into farming and industry to have that help if we can give it to them, 
and after receiving that help we want them to repay the loan because 
we know it would not do any good if they did not repay it. I have 
sensed during the past year or two that there has been some Worry on 
the part of members of Congress and others about the extension of 
loans and the ability to repay them in case of a recession. It applies 
to the farm program as well as the housing program in which we are 
also vitally interested. 

We are hoping that such a time never comes and that the people 
will all be able to repay the loans. 

Mr. Horan. We want you gentlemen to know that we appreciate 
your being here We are watching this as closely as possible because 
we want it to succeed. 

Mr. Orson. I would like to say in closing that we, of the America 
Legion, most deeply appreciate the splendid interest that the mem 
bers of this committee have alw: ays shown in this program, and we 
feel in our hearts that you are going to give it your every possible 
consideration and do your part in seeing that the program succeeds. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, gentlemen, for your appearance be 
fore the committee. 

Mr. Merars. Thank you Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 


Monpay, Marcu 1, 1954. 
MARKETING News SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, we are very pleased to have with us our 
colleage, Congressman Albert Thomas, of Texas. Mr. Thomas, do 
you have something that you want to bring to the attention of the 
subcommittee / 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, and friends, I am _ not 
sure whether my people have been properly advised or not, but they 

re worried about marketing news service for cattle and calves down 

Houston, south Texas. 
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They have the impression that the item, which is quite small, 
$10,000, or $12,000, or maybe less, has been stricken from the budget. 

Now, whether it has or not I do not know, I am acting upon tele- 
phone information at this time, but I remember some 12 years ago 
shen that service was put down there, and it does a tremendous 
amount of good in the plains and cattle country, advising those cow- 
men and dairyme n also as to the prices offered for their cattle, 

Incidentally, I understand that my county, Harris, of which 
Houston is the big town, is the largest cattle producing county in 
the United States, and I hope if it is true that you gentlemen will 
restore this small amount of money. 

Mr. ANvERSEN. Mr. Thomas, is this particular service located 

Houston ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. Someone has said that they were going to take 
wut 2 services, 1 in Oklahoma City, and 1 in Houston. However, that 

ull hearsay with me. I noticed in the papers about 2 weeks ago 
that some of the local banks and financial institutions had gone out 
und bought 100 acres of land for the purpose of deve loping one ol 
the largest stockyards in the country. ‘They said they only had §8 acres 
| the stockyard in Chicago and this stockyard will have 100 acres in 
t. I donot know whether this is ne wspaper talk or not, but I know 
that. they are fixing to build a big one down there, and I understand 
that along with that, when that big yard goes in there a big packing 
plant will go in, so that marketing news service really means some 

\ing to that section of the country. As far as the amount in dollars 
and cents goes it 1s really nothing, $8,000 or $10,000, or even less 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. There is only one comment I would like to make, 
which is that it will make considerable difference to the Department 
is to whether this traffic in livestock is intrastate or interstate at that 
point. If it is intrastate they are not so vitally interested in it 

Mr. Horan. It would have to interstate. You cannot consume all 
the cattle you grow in Texas. 

Mr. Anpersen. No. I presume the business there is mostly inter 
state, is it not? 

Mr. ‘Tuomas. I imagine so. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you for your appearance before the commit 

Mr. Thomas. 
Mr. Tuomas. Thank you. You gentlemen were nice to let me come 
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Monpay, Marcu 1, 1954. 
Nationat Councin or Strate Scuoo. OFricers 


WITNESSES 


EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

HARVEY ALLEN 

MRS. ADA V. STOUGH, AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE 

MISS MARGARET E. BRENNAN, DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEWARK, N. J. 

MRS. ROSALIE LEWITT LEON, BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEWARK, 
N. J. 

MRS. RICHARD G. RADUE, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


Mr. Anpversen. The committee will please be in order. We have 
with us this morning Dr. Edgar Fuller who is executive secretary of 
the National Council of Chief State School Officers. We will be 
pleased to hear from you at this time, sir. 

Mr. Futter. This statement is on behalf of the State superintend- 
ents and commissioners of education throughout the country and the 
chief school officers of the Territories and island dependencies. ‘They 
are the responsible State and Territorial administrators of the na- 
tional school lunch program. 

The national school lunch program is one of the most effective 
grant-in-aid activities of the Federal Government. Originally con- 
ceived during the depression years as a way to dispose of agricultural 
surpluses, it has become primarily a program for improving both the 
health and education of these millions of children and these are the 
principal reasons for having it. When it incidentally provides an 
outlet for surplus agricultural commodities it also contributes to the 
solution of problems of agricultural marketing. 

We ask that the Congress appropriate $83,500,000 for the national 
school-lunch program for the fiscal year 1955. The question of what 
amount the Federal Government should pay was the subject of a poll 
of the chief State school officers approximately a year ago when the 
fruman administration suggested a total appropriation for grants to 
the States and for pure hase of commodities under section 6 of $75 
million. At that time the chief State school officers voted strongly 
n favor of maintaining the approp riation at $83,500,000, A slightly 
iarger number f: wrod an increase to $100 million than were willing 
to have the appropriation lowered to $75 million. Conditions indi 
cate that there will be more need for Federal assistance in the lunch 
program next year than during the current year. 

We cannot favor the elimination of funds for the purchase of foods 


under section 6 of the law. ‘These purchases are carefully made by the 
Department of Agriculture In order to obtain fresh foods rich in 
vitamins A and C. Their elimination would be a real cut in the 


Federal support of the linch program which will not be replaced 
by distribution of surplus commodities under section 32. Section 32 
does not provide the foods needed, nor in the proper amounts nor at 
the required times and places. Section 32 commodities will not sup- 
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ply the food essentials which have hitherto been made available under 
section 6. 

The need for a full Federal appropriation for next year is obvious 
for several reasons. Increasing unemployment and economic distress 
in many areas of the country will make the load on the school-lunch 
program heavier. Under the Federal agreement each State makes 
with with the Federal Government in regard to the national school- 
lunch program, free lunches are served to children who cannot afford 
to buy them. Similar agreements are made with its local school dis- 
tricts by each of the States. These free lunches are made possible 
primarily by the Federal assistance to the program. 

To illustrate how unemploymeiit 2nd economic distress increases the 
need for Federal support of the school-lunch program, statistics from 
a few cities where there is increased unemployment are instructive. 
In the depressed labor area of Racine, Wis., free meals increased from 
12.4 percent of those served in Se pte »mber 1953 to 16.5 percent of those 
served in January 1954, corresponding to an increase in unemploy- 
ment. In Superior, Wis., free meals were 4 percent of the total from 
September 1952 to January 1953 and 9.7 percent during the same 
months a year later when there was greatly increased une mployment. 
Wisconsin Rapids, a city which has always been proud of its local 
self-sufficiency and has demonstrated it by refusing to accept Federal 
lunch funds, has recently been forced to apply for these Federal funds 
for the first time because of local economic conditions. 

Federal assistance to the school-lunch program is comparatively 
small in amount, yet it has perhaps more beneficial effects per dollar 
on the children, on the farmers, and on business than any other grant- 
in-aid appropriated by the Federal Government. These funds go 
directly to feed children the kinds of food they need; they help the 
poor and sometimes unemployed parents who are most in need of 
assistance and they give the hard-pressed farmers a cash market for 
their fresh foods. They build up the total consuming power of the 
public in local communities. It would be entirely possible to justify 
these expenditures on the grounds of combating economic recession 
alone, but the health and welfare of children is more important than 
the economics involved. This Federal appropriation is fully in line 
with the general policies of the present administration, which on 
been announced as liberal with the welfare of indiv iduals and conserv- 
ative in the field of economics. This program is primarily in the area 
of human welfare. 

Another consideration for maintaining the present level of Federal 
assistance for the national school-lunch program is the fact that there 
has been an increase of about a million and a half pupils in the schools 
this year. There was a comparable increase last year. A somewhat 
larger increase is assured next year, and the year after. These in- 
creases are cumulative, and the number of children participating in 
the school-lunch program will rise proportionally. Therefore, the 
amount of Federal assistance for each school lunch, for each child, and 
for each school grows less and less in the face of more and more need 
in many communities throughout the country, even if the Federal 
appropriation remains the same. To leave it the same is conservative 
economics under these conditions. 

It has been a privilege to be able to express these opinions on behalf 
of the responsible State and Territorial administrators of the national 
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school-lunch program, Mr. Chairman, and I want you to know all of 
us appreciate the opportunity to do so which you have so kindly 
granted. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Dr. Fuller. Mr. Horan, do you have 
any questions ¢ 

Mr. Horan. Of course, we intend to step up the school-lunch pro- 
gram due to the surpluses. However, I will have to challenge your 
statement that section 32 foods will not meet the balanced diet that 
you and I so jealously desire. During 1953, we had almost 117 million 
pounds of surplus agricultural commodities valued at $15,724,000. 
They were distributed to the school-lunch program. There was 14 
million pounds of butter, 7.9 million pounds of shell eggs; 11 million 
pounds of dried milk; 20.3 million pounds of pork products; 38.6 mil 
lion pounds of turkey; 17.2 million pounds of fresh pears; 9 million 
pounds of concentrated orange juice; 2.6 millon pounds of canned 
cherries. 

Those comprise the bulk of the distribution, not to forget that there 
was a lot of cheese that was made available for the school-lunch 
program. 

During the current year larger quantities of surplus commodities 
are being made available. It is estimated that a total of 320 million 
pounds of nutritionally desirable foods valued at $122.9 million will 
be distributed to schools during 1954, 

The best figures we have are that out of the common purse of 
America in excess of $700 million is spent on school lunches. 

Mr. Furier. It is a large amount. 

Mr. Horan. Quite a bit. I do not think that is the full story, but 
when Mr. Trainor was here, I asked him to give me an educated guess 
on it and that is what he came up with. I think it isa very deserving 
program. I think it is a wonderful thing for our American children. 
We have got these surpluses; they exist; we own them. At the same 
time we are pushing that debt limit up there pretty hard and if we 
have these surplus foods that we own, and we can add those to the 
school-lunch program, let’s you and I get together and build the best 
school-lunch program we can and avoid, in every way the pressure 
on the stability of the economy in doing it. Let’s be thankful we have 
a budget office that is really looking at this thing. As to many chil- 
dren in my district, you would be surprised how many superintendents 
of schools have told me that kids came to them and said, “We sure eat 
better here than we do at home.” So the kids are not suffering, those 
that are participating. We hope, though, that out of the 33 million 
elementary and primary schoolchildren in the country that more than 
10 million of them participate in this program. We are going to try 
to build that up. 

Mr. Fuuuer. I fully agree with what you said, Mr. Horan. I think 
it is a wonderful thing that the school-lunch program is scheduled to 
receive a larger amount of section 32 commodities than it has had even 
though I think the accumulation of them by the Government is in 
some respects an unfortunate thing for the budget. The budget, the 
same budget that we were talking about, spends a great deal more for 
other things, but the fresh vegetables and vitamin-C foods which were 
purchased in the local communities from the local farmers and which 
it is proposed now to eliminate, are not entirely replaced by section 
32 commodities in a practical sense. I thought maybe they would be, 
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too, so I went to some care to find out whether they would or would 
not. I am told by the Department of Agriculture that they would 
not be replaced. There will be more of the section 32 but there will 
not be the vitamin A—C, fresh vegetables, and so forth, that we have 
had before. 

Mr. Horan. The Department told us that they could manage it. 

Mr. Furrer. Did they? We must have talked to different people. 

Mr. Horan. They said also, that getting cooperation out of the folks 
like you, that some of the additional funds that are spent on school 
lunches could be spent for these things. 

Mr. Futzer. I think we are not too far apart. 

Mr. Horan. We are not apart at all. 

Mr. Anversen. As Mr. Horan has said, the Department’s conten- 
tion is that, by supplying you with more section 32 commodities, you 
could step in and use your own funds to buy these products formerly 
purchased under section 6. Whether or not it would work out that 
way is questionable. But there is no question but what the section 6 
commodities have done a lot toward giving a balanced diet in this par- 
ticular program. And as far as I am concerned, I am still open to 
reason as to whether or not the Department is right. 

Mr. Horan. We are all open to reason. We are trying to point out 
to you what the job is that we have following the budget’s judgment 
on this matter, and especially with the House having voted an increase 
in the national debt, but the Senate did not go along with us. 

Mr. Futter. The things I pointed out are 1 real possibilities, though, 
so far as the increasing need for lunches is concerned. We are notic- 
ing it in a great many communities and the free meal aspect is more 
ofa problem than it has been for quite a while. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, Dr. Fuller. 

We will hear next from Mr. Harvey Allen. 

Mr. Allen, we are glad to have you before us. Will you proceed, 
please ? 

Mr. Arten. Mr. Chairman, your committee has already given such 
ample evidence of its understanding of the value and the need of the 
school-lunch program that I know it is unnecessary for me to speak 
on that point, except to say that sponsors of school-lunch programs 
throughout the country and many millions of parents are very grateful 
to you for that understanding and for the very valuable assistance 
that you have provided as a consequence of it. For that reason, I 
shall confine my remarks to the specific proposal for 1955. 

Mr. AnprersEN. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Atten. The reduction in the school-lunch appropriation which 
the executive branch has requested is much the same as that proposed 
last year, with two important exceptions: First, the amount of the 
cut is substantially greater than that requested last year, and would 

result in a loss of more than 18 percent in each State’s share in the 

appropriation ; and, secondly, it would eliminate entirely the purchase 
and distribution of agricultural commodities under section 6 of the 
National School Lunch Act. The argument that is advanced to justify 
this proposal is that increased quantities of surplus commodities are 
expected to be available for distribution to schools under section 32 
of the act of August 24, 1935, as amended. This is the same argu- 
ment that was used last year to justify a lesser cut. 
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Sponsors of school-lunch programs are greatly concerned about the 
pr — cut, and their concern stems from three major causes: 

The proposal reduces to $68 million the amount of Federal as- 
ee that is guaranteed by legislative action, and makes any assist- 
ance above the amount a matter of chance and administrative 
discretion ; 

2. It abrogates important provisions of section 6 of the National 
School Lunch Act: and, 

3. It is based upon certain assumptions regarding section 32 com- 
modities, the validity of which is open to serious question. 

With regard to the first of these causes of concern, in previous years 
your committee has recognized the need for substantially more than 
the $8314 million it felt was the maximum that it could recommend as 
a school-lunch appropriation in view of the heavy demands upon the 
Federal budget for other important programs, including particularly 
national defense. Since that time, however, the program has con- 
tinued to grow and the needs are increasingly great. Yet now a cut 
of $15 million is proposed. 

It is true that additional aid in the form of donated commodities 
is anticipated, but this aid depends upon weather and market condi- 
tions. Even if weather and market conditions should combine to 
produce surpluses, there is no guaranty that these surpluses will be 
purchased by the Department of Agriculture to be made available to 
the school-lunch program. The fact that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture does have authority to do so is no guaranty in itself that he will 
exercise that authority, even when the desire of the Congress is mani- 
fest. The most recent indication of that possibility is ‘illustrated in 
the matter of potatoes, where the Congress took specific action to make 
it possible for the Secretary of Agriculture to include potatoes in the 
surplus removal program, but for reasons of his own he has stated 
that he does not propose to exercise that authority. Therefore, the 
proposal to reduce the amount of aid that is guaranteed by specitic 
legislative action. and to make additional aid dependent upon chance 
and administrative discretion is too uncertain a basis to encourage the 
States to expand their school-lunch programs in the manner in which 
I am sure your committee would desire. 

With regard to section 6, so far as sponsors are concerned section 6 
commodities have the same value ascash. The include the same com- 
modities that must be purchased in any event, and they are purchased 
in the quantities and at the times that are required for efficient utiliza- 
tion in the school-lunch program. In fact, frequently these com- 
modities represent values greater than the price paid by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. By combining the requirements of all the 
schools, the Department of Agric sulture can often buy more advantage- 
ously than individual schools could. In addition to their value to the 
sponsors of school-lunch programs, the section 6 purchases undoubted- 
ly have been of benefit to agriculture. By combining requirements 
of all schools, each commodity purchase becomes significant. The 
commodities purchased are not only those which are most useful to 
the schools, but they are also the commodities that represent the best 
dollar value. This means that they are comodities that are in abun- 
dant supply. By timing the purchases of section 6 commodities to 
coincide with the periods of greatest abundance, such purchases are 
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bound to have a beneficial effect upon the market. I would surmise 
that there have been instances where timely section 6 purchases have 
had an important effect upon the year’s success in a particular agri- 
cultural industry. 

We feel that these provisions of section 6 are wise provisions and 
provide a flexibility that should be retained, both in the interests of 
school Junches and of agriculture. It will undoubtedly be argued that 
the proposal to eliminate section 6 purchases applies only to next year, 
and such a statement reminds one of an old saying that there is nothing 
more permanent than the temporary. In this connection we cannot 
help but recall the fate of section 5 of the National School Lunch Act. 
As you may remember, in 1948 the appropriation was reduced from 
the $81 million of the previous year to $70 million by suspending the 
provisions of section 5. These were good provisions because they 
encouraged the States to provide increased school-lunch facilities 
which would enable them to serve increased numbers of children. It 
encouraged expenditures far beyond the specific amounts of the appro- 
priation. Nevertheless, while section 5 remains in the law, its effect 
is nullified each year by the language of the appropriations bill. We 
fear that the present proposal with respect to section 6 is the first and 
perhaps an irreversible step in the same direction of further whittling 
away at the basic act, and we would be very much disappointed to see 
section 6 go the same way of section 5. 

As regards the section 32 assumptions, we think they are unsound 
in two respects, the first of which pertains to the dollar value to 
sponsors. The assumption is that they represent the same dollar 
value to the sponsors as the prices paid by the USDA. This is not 
true. Their dollar value to sponsors is measured by the amounts of 
funds they release for the purchase of other foods, mainly for ad- 
ditional lunches to serve additional children. This saving is substan 
tially different from the prices paid by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I think it can best be illustrated by a few examples. Using the 
most desirable of section 32 commodities, in terms of their value to the 
child, in the case of dairy products, for example, which are very wel- 
come in improving the nutritive level of our lunches, we find that 
butter for which the Department of Agriculture pays close to 70 cents 
a pound represents an equivalent release of funds only in those schools 
which normally buy butter. In the case of all other schools, it repre- 
sents only the value of the particular commodity which the butter 
replaces. In many instances this represents a saving of only one- 
third to one-fourth of the value of butter in terms of the price paid. 
Furthermore, in order to cooperate with the surplus removal program, 
the schools will use butter to the fullest possible extent, and that 
butter which represents their above-average usage has no value insofar 
as release of funds for purchase of other foods is concerned. In case 
of dried milk, another example of a fine product, we do not use that to 
replace fresh fluid milk. We find means of adding this to the meal. 
In New York, for example, in addition to many other uses, we have 
enriched our bread formula considerably by use of the dried milk; 
however, this represents no release of funds. Turkeys, for example, 
are another highly desirable product, but except as they replace other 
poultry products, they represent a limited saving. Even though the 
Department pays only 55 cents for the turkey, the cost of the turkey 
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meat which is available for service is about $1.40 a pound. There are 
not very many things we buy normally that cost $1.40 a pound; so, 
more often than not the turkeys replace frankfurters which have a 
value considerably less than $1.40 a pound. Thus, the value of the 
turkey is not the same to the sponsor as it is valued by the USDA 
on the basis of its purchase price. 

In view of the fact that my time has elapsed, Mr. Chairman, may I 
have you permission to extend my remarks in the record to include 
the balance of my testimony ¢ 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You may extend your remarks. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Those commodities that can be used only as additions to the menu actually 
represent a net cost to sponsors, because in order to make these commodities 
available to the children, sponsors must absorb the costs of storage and delivery 
after receipt from the USDA in bulk shipments. 

All in all, the dollar value of surplus donations to the sponsors of school-lunch 
programs, in terms of funds released for other food purchases, is very much 
less than the price paid for these same commodities by the Federal Government. 
While we recognize fully the nutritional values of surplus commodities to the 
children, we do ask, in all fairness, that the dollar value of surplus commodities 
to the school-lunch program not be overstated, and that the States’ efforts to 
cooperate in the surplus crop removal program not be used as the basis for 
reducing the school-lunch appropriation. 

The other question regarding section 32 commodities that must be raised is the 
obvious one: How certain are the amounts and kinds of surplus commodities that 
are expected to be available to schools next year? 

: have endeavored to obtain from the Bureau of the Budget sufficient informa- 
tion regarding the estimated amounts and kinds of surplus commodities to dis- 
cuss this point intelligently, but although my questions were specific, the replies 
were very general. As a result of this reluctance on the part of the Bureau of 
the Budget te explain the basis for its estimates, I do not know how the total of 
$150 million of section 32 commodities was arrived at. I do know, however, that 
the estimate is the sum of numerous individual commodity estimates, and in- 
cludes many commodities, such as fruits and vegetables, that the Government 
does not now own. I also know that these estimates were made early last fall, 
far in advance even of the planting season, to say nothing of the growing Season. 
In addition, I can surmise that in order to arrive at these estimates, each com- 
modity section in the Department of Agriculture must have been asked to predict 
the possible obligations the Government might incur if certain conditions de- 
veloped. Since the conditions which influence crop surpluses are such unpredict- 
able factors as weather and market conditions, it is obvious that each com- 
modity estimate is highly tentative, and represents a possibility rather than a 
probability. The sum of all these individual estimates must be even more tenta- 
tive, since it is not at all likely that every one of the commodities listed will 
become surplus, nor that those that do will require the generous estimates of 
expenditures that have been made. There is only one possible conclusion: 
Except for those commodities which the Government already owns, the amounts 
and the kinds of surplus commodities that will be available to schools in the 
year ahead is entirely a matter of conjecture. 

For all of these reasons we believe that the present proposal is unsound and 
threatens to impair the development of the national school-lunch program. In 
order more adequately to meet the needs that already exist and to enable the 
schools better to meet those additional needs that the next year will bring, we 
urge that your committee recommend a school-lunch appropriation of at least 
$8314 million and the retention of section 6. Only in this way can we be pre- 
pared for any contingency. If, on the one hand, the estimates of section 32 com- 
modities hold up—and because of what this implies in terms of the agricultural 
economy, we all hope that they do not—then the Department of Agriculture 
could buy only those commodities under the provisions of section 6 for which 
there was evident need and apportion the balance of the appropriation among 
the States as cash. The additional cash thus apportioned would be badly 
needed, because the same economic conditions that contribute to reduced con- 
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sumption of agricultural products also place a greater burden upon the school- 
lunch program to meet the increased need for free lunches. If, on the other 
hand, the estimates of section 32 commodities do not hold up, then the full ex 
penditures authorized under section 6 of the National School Lunch Act could 
be made, and the schools thus assured of a supply of usable foods in addition to 
the cash apportionment. 

The effect of this recommendation on the Federal budget is to provide for 
an additional expenditure of $15 million over that proposed by the executive 
branch only in the event that economic conditions cause a substantial disparity 
between the supply of agricultural products and the ability to purchase these 
ommodities. In such an event, this additional expenditure would be well 
justified not only on the basis of its aid to the States in meeting increased 
school-lunch needs, but also on the basis of its effect upon the agricultural econ 
omy. If supply and consumption of agricultural commodities are more nearly 
in balance, then the combined expenditures for school lunches and for surplus 
removal will be less than the executive branch now proposes to spend. 

We believe that this recommendation is reasonable and prudent, and we there 
fore urge its adoption. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will now hear Mrs. Ada V. Stough of the 
American Parents Committee. 

Mrs. Sroucu. Mr. Chairman, I am Ada V. Stough of the American 
Parents Committee. I thought my contribution this year would be 
to do what I did 2 years ago. I went out and visited some school 
lunch programs far enough removed from Washington that they were 
not diluted by those of us who are termed high p: aid Federal workers. 
They are, I think, represent: itive of school lune h programs that you 
are likely to see in the various parts of the country. In other words, 
the outlying sections of Fairfax County. I thought my greatest con 
tribution might be to tell you what I saw in terms of what might have 
happened had you cut that appropriation last year as you were re 
quested to do in the same manner. In other words, what kinds of 
food the “y are getting under section 6. You have already had that, 
I am sure, from the “Department of Agriculture, but to try to show 
you what part those section 6 foods are playing in the menus these 
people are serving out there in the schools. 

Now certainly, what I saw would bear out what Mr. Allen has said, 
that as far as this year’s products are concerned, those section 6 foods 
are tantamount to dollars. This is why I am saying that. First of 
all, let’s take the tomatoes and tomato paste. The tomatoes and the 
tomato paste are being used to make the meat which they are getting, 
and goodness knows the *y are glad to get it, but children get tired of 

canned meat and gravy if ser ved every day, so they are using tomatoes 
and tomato paste to use that and make that meat more palatable, and 
in spaghetti, in chili con carne, and meat loaf. Incidentally, they are 
using up, grinding up some of the dried limas under section 6 and also 
putting those in to extend the protein values. Then under the peanut 
butter, every place 1 went they were very enthusiastic as to the value 
of the peanut butter. They said the children love peanut butter 
sandwiches, so on some days when they have it they make peanut 
butter cookies, great quantities of peanut butter cookies. They also 
use it to combine with honey and honey is not too useful in itself but 
Pe ncy me with peanut butter in cookies and various kinds of desserts 
they can use it very well. 

Tie n the canned peaches they said were excellent peaches. And 
one school I visited showed me—and by the way, I do have a lot of 
menus from the schools which you might like to ask me a question about 
later because I have checked on every menu in red the places where 
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section 6 foods are used during the week and it is astounding to see 
what a place they are playing in those menus. The canned peaches 
they said were of excellent quality and 1 school, the menu for that week 
7 id canned peached 3 times, the first time on Monday—they had used 

t just for dessert, the canned halves of peaches. The second time on 
Wednesday, I think it was, she had fruit jello in which she used the 
canned peaches combined with grapefruit sections for dessert. On 
Friday, she had peach shortcake. So you can see how they were using 
this canned fruit. The canned peas similarly are used to make up 
the vegetable in that particular menu. 

So what I was trying to find out was how important the section 6 
foods were this year and certainly every place 1 went they not only 
showed me but I ate lunches at each of the two different days—I ate 
lunch in the school and I could see how they were being use d, that if 
they did not have the section 6 foods this year they would obviously 
have to buy the food to balance that menu. In other words, they 

‘annot serve cheese and meat and gravy and butter, the section 32 foods 
ewe ause as you remember this year alone I believe they are getting no 
fruits at all. 

Mr. Anpersen. Let me ask you a question at this point: the De- 
partment maintains that, even though section 6 funds are taken out of 
the bill, the various school districts in the program will have made 
available to it still more section 32 commodities than before and this, 
in turn, would relieve the pressure for cash expenses on the part of 
the various school districts so that they could use some of their own 
funds to buy these items previously furnished from section 6 funds. 
What have you to say about that? 

Mrs. Sroucu. I have two questions, Mr. Andersen. First of all, 
if thos se section 32 foods have been available this year, why haven't 
they been made available, the fruits and canned orange juice, those 
things, why haven’t they been made available under section 32? 

No. 2, how in the world can they know they are going to have them 
when they have not grown them ? 

Mr. Anprrsen. Pretty fair surmise. 

Mrs. Stouen. I can only answer by asking two questions. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am bringing to you the viewpoint of the Depart- 
ment. Of course, we all realize that the section 6 has been a great 
means toward prov iding more tasty lunches, and more balanced diets. 

Mrs. Sroucw. Which in itself is very important. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, if Mrs. eeeen wants to know how 
much we bought this past vear, we bought 4,323,000 pounds of canned 
ereen beans, worth almost half a million dolla ars, 

Mr. ANpdERSEN. You are now on Section 6. 

Mrs. Sroven. I know about section 6. Section 32 I am talking 
about. That is the point I am trying to point out, that section 6 foods 
have been wonderful. 
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Mr. Horan. You will have so many section 32 commodities they are 
going to be running out of your ears. 

Mrs. Sroven. The kind that kids will eat- 

Mr. Horan. The Federal contribution next year, Mrs. Stough, will 
be $190 million. 

Mrs. Strouen. That is what the President said. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Will they be of the type that the children will eat ? 
Do you think they will be of a type that will balance the meals 
furnished ? 

Mr. Horan. It is not the filled elevator that bothers me: it will be 
the empty one. If we have a drought, let’s all be sorry about it. 

Mrs. Srovan. That worries me still more. 

Mr. Horan. Let’s not be unhappy about the fact that we have these 
surplus commodities. You ought to be tickled to death that $122 mil- 
lion is estimated for school lunches this next year. 

Mrs. Stover. I am glad if they are the ones that can be used, but my 
point is that that is what the school lunch manager says to me. 

Mr. Horan. I am for the school lunch; don’t you misunderstand me. 

Mrs. Srovuen. I know how you voted in the past, but this is what 
they say to me. Of course, the v do not care whether it is section 6 or 
section 32 as long as they are good, usable foods that can be balanced, 
but this is what they say to me would have happened this year: They 
a | have the canned meat and gravy, the cheese, the dairy produc ts, 
but they would not have had the kind of thing they need to balance 
menus. ‘These school lunches have got to be good lunches, for the “V 
have to sell them at a reasonable price. The point I am trying to make 
is had they not had those section 6 foods this year, they would have 
had to go to the market or the grocery store and bought tomatoes and 
tomato paste and canned peac hes, and soon. 

Mr. Horan. Exactly what the budget is suggesting : that we relieve 
them of the main staples and supply that out of section 32 and let the 
home folks—after all, the home folks contribute almost $400 million 
to the school-lunch program. 

Mrs. Sroven. What would happen in Fairfax County was that 
those school lunches would have to be raised on the average of 5 to 8 
eents a lunch. You see, if you go out and have to buy that much of 
your menu—— 

Mr. Horan. If we blast the debt ceiling, and the dollar’s value 
keeps on dropping, you will have to raise the cost of school lunches. 
I have five children; I know something about giving them some money 
to take to school with them. Let’s stabilize this economy and keep 
the purchasing power of this dollar level. And that is the job we 
have. Please understand us. 

Mrs. Stover. I know that. 

Mr. Horan. After all, the Federal contribution of $190 million is 
not to be sneezed at. The position of the budget is that there is a 
possible saving here that will be safe. 

Mrs. Stover. A lot of them have the only decent meal they get at 
school. ; ; 

Mr. Horan. Lam glad of that. 

Mrs. SroucH. One more point I want to make, Mr. Horan, is that 
in order to use all these surplus foods which are, as you say, running 
out of our ears, you have got to maintain an organization that can use 
them. 

Now, the thing I was pleased about in the county I visited, the 
whole organization of school-lunch programs had improved tremen- 
dously in 2 years, it seemed to me. They had it on a reasonable basis. 
They had equipment to bake this dried milk and dried eggs into good 
foods. Everything was on a better basis, the whole business. 
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Now, suppose you get a school-lunch program high enough in 
variety—in the places ‘| visited if you get it too high you are going 
to price yourself out of the market; you won't have a school-lunch 
program. Then if you don’t have the mechanics there to get your 
surplus foods out, then it is going to defeat the purposes as far as the 
outlet for surplus food is concerned. You two Congressmen from 
Minnesota will be interested in this particular thing, and that is dried 
milk. I did not discover this just for your benefit but I think it would 
be intersting to tell you. For some reason of distribution Fairfax 
County did not get dried milk until February. That, I am told by 
the Department, was one of those flukes, distribution troubles. The 
county school lunch manager said to me: “I had them crying on my 
shoulder for dried milk whereas 3 years ago we couldn’t get them to 
use it. They have gone out and bought dr ied milk themselves instead 
of using fluid milk in baking.” She had parents tell her that they were 
using dried milk now as a part of their routine. They buy it every 
week as a part of their household buying. So I say that there is a 
byproduct there of education that I think is important. 

The point I wanted to make is that by taking out section 6 foods 
which would have been done last year, had this budget. been cut 
according to the scale requested, you ae have taken away cash 
money from those people because they would have had to go and buy 
it. You would have raised the price of lunches and in raising the 
price of lunches you = have closed—I wouldn’t say entirely—you 
might have closed or at least made some of the smaller schools in 
Fairfax County aa whether they wanted to keep a school-lunch 
program or not. The bigger schools don’t have so much trouble. be- 
cause of the overhead and the help. It is the smaller schools that have 
the difficulty. 

So my plea is—I don’t know what the solution is—either to keep in 
the $15 million or to somehow safeguard the program against the 
possibility that there will not be as many section 32 foods as the 
Department thinks there will be, or if they won’t be the usable kind— 
so that you keep the organization of the school-lunch program what 
it 1s now. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mrs. Stough. 

Mr. Marsnavy. I think Mrs. Stough ought to be complimented. 
She has gone out and got some first-hand information that she has 
brought in to this committee. 

Mrs. Srouen. I did not do as much as I would like to have for var- 
ious reasons but you get the feel of it and you hear their problems 
when you go out and eat the lunches and talk to them about what they 
are doing. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Marshall, we have always found Mrs. Stough’s 
testimony in the past very factual and very interesting. 

Mr. Horan. May I add to that? I want to complime nt you also, 
Mrs. Stough, and I hope I have made my position clear. 

Mrs. Sroven. You do. You have a problem. I understand. 

Mr. ANprRSEN. We will now hear from Miss Brennan, the director 
of home economics, in charge of cafeterias for the Board of Educa- 
tion, Newark, N 

We are glad to have you with us, Miss Brennan. 
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Miss BRENNAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Margaret E. Brennan, director of home economics, in charge of cafe- 
terias for the board of education, Newark, N. J. I also represent 
the New Jersey School Food Service Association as its president, and 
| should like to introduce our Mrs. Benjamin S. Leon, Mr. Saul Baron, 
and Mr. Benjamin Slavkowski, members of our Newark Board of 
Education. 

I appear before you to point out the hardship which will result to us, 
as one of the sponsors of the national school lunch program, if the 
recommendation of the President in his budget message is carried out, 
namely, that only $68 million be appropriated for the national school 
lunch program for the next fiscal year. This sum represents a de- 
crease of about 18 percent in the amount of cash assistance and will 
probably eliminate the $15 million allocation under section 6 for com- 
modity purchases under the act. 

Commodities received by the Newark Board of Education for its 

hool-lunch program under secticn 6 included such essential vitamin 
rich items as canned grapefruit sections, dried apricots, peanut butter, 
tomatoes, tomato paste, dried beans, canned peaches, canned peas, and 
canned orange juice. In other words, without these commodities the 
Newark Board of Education would have had to spend additional sums 
to produce vitamin-rich foods, thereby again adding to its present 
large school-lunch deficit. Items rich in vitamins cannot be excluded 
from school-lunch menus. Also, according to the research findings of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition, school children’s diets are still defi- 
cient in vitamins and minerals. To help maintain the adequate nutri- 
tional formula prescribed by the national school-lunch program, the 
United States Department of Agriculture under section 6 purchased 
essential items to supplement foods purchased with sponsors’ limited 
funds, such as those of the Newark Board of Education and o®her New 
Jersey school districts. 

In the State of New Jersey, approximately $188,000 was available 
for section 6 foods in 1953. Approximately $194,000 is available for 
1954. If the cut recommended by the President is effected, this allo- 
cation will be withdrawn and will result in a severe handicap to all 
school-lunch sponsors. 

The Newark Board of Education and other New Jersey school-lunch 
sponsors are truly concerned about the anticipated cut of $15 million 
in the national school-lunch appropriation, and urge that you main- 
tain the appropriation of approximately $83 million. Only in this 
way will New Jersey’s school children presently partic ipating in the 
school-lunch program continue to benefit. If this appropriation is cut, 
however, many New Jersey children may be deprived of much needed 
nutrition provided under this program, because increased school en- 
rollments require increased and not decreased school-lunch funds for 
proper administration of the school-lunch program. Sponsors are 
faced with the actual problems of feeding increased numbers of school 
children. 

Throughout this Nation, school-lunch sponsors, and particularly 
the Newark Board of Education and other New Jersey school districts, 
have expanded school-lunch facilities and increased school-lunch per 
sonnel. They have built new schools which include school cafeterias, 
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and have provided for food service in existing school buildings. This 
expansion has made necessary additional budgetary appropriations. 
In providing for increased school food service, the Newark Board of 
Education and other sponsors have in good faith relied upon the assist 
ance specified under section 6. A withdrawal of such assistance would 
lace an even nee burden upon all of us, and especially ape 
Cowart. since v » the largest city in New Jersey with the largest 
school enrollment ad the greatest number of school-lunch units. 

Section 32 allocates customs funds for the purchase of foods which 
are in distress or, in other words, foods which require price support. 
Although these foods are gratefully received and are utilized to great 
advantage, they are not consistent items, because they are unpre- 
dictable and are subject. to uncontrollable weather, crops and indus 
trial conditions. While we welcome foods under section 32, we some 
times receive an overabundance of a particular food, with the result 
that menus necessarily become monotonous no matter how many crea- 
tive food ideas one has in menu planning and food utilization. 

Items under section 6, however, serve a specific purpose, may be pun 
chased as circumstances and need indicate, and may be depended upon 
as part of the school feeding program. Section 6 items are essential 
items which are easily integrated into daily menus. These observa 
tions are the result of more than a decade of practical experience in 
school-food service under the national school-lunch program. 

An example of wide taxpayer interest and school-lunch participa 
tion in New Jersey is indicated by the following: 

Estimated total cost of the school-lunch program in New Jersey for 
1953 is $9.4 million. 

Cash and commodities contributions from the Federal Government, 
$2.3 million. 

Contmbution from State and local government and private groups, 
$2.6 million. 

From parents of participating children, $4.5 million, making a 
total of $9.4 million. 

These figures are self-explanatory. The Newark Board of Educa 
tion, the largest school-lunch sponsor in the State of New Jersey 
providing food service under the National School Lunch Act, will 
suffer the greatest hardship in New Jersey if the proposed $15 million 
cut is allowed. 

We urge this committee to give careful thought to the implica 
tions of a decrease of funds for this vital health program for the 
school children of our Nation. Through full administration of all 
funds available for the National School Lunch Act, we safeguard 
the country’s first line of defense—the physical, mental, and emotional 
well-being of our school children, for the school children of today 
become our citizens of tomorrow. 

Mr. Larrp. Miss Brennan, I would like to ask you a few questions 
about this statement. In the second paragraph of page 2, where you 
talk about section 32 allocates customs funds for the purchase of 
foods which are in distress, or in other words, foods which require 
price support. I do not think that statement is completely accurate 
because section 32 funds can be used for the purchase of commodities 
w whic h are not under price support. You probably realize that section 

2 funds have been used for fruit. 
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Miss BRENNAN. We received no fruit under it. 
Mr. Lairp. For meat—— 
Miss Brennan. Meat we have received. I have my list here of 


what we received. 

Mr. LAIRD. I do not know whether New Jersey has requested for «ls 

ot under price support or not, but they have been used in the 
ational program. ‘There is no limitation as far as limiting sectio1 
2 funds to items that are under the price-support program. Sectio1 
{ funds have been used for foods under the price Support program 
fhe biggest allocation of funds under section 6, 2 years ago was 
cheese under the price support program and could have been pur 
chased with section 32 funds. 

Miss Brennan. I do not question that. But the thing that I ques 
tion is how unpredictable section 32 foods are. I do not mean the 
funds. What you are going to get for the funds. In other words, 
we do not know what we are going to get with those funds. Car 
you predict crops and weather and so forth? That is the point. 
lor instance, today we do not know what we are going to get under 
section 32. I do not believe Agriculture can predict it. 

Mr. Larrp. Agriculture can give you a pretty good idea of what 
you are going to get under section 32. 

Miss BRENNAN. Sometimes they can but a lot of things can happen 
between now and the time the food arrives. Il work with the program. 
We know what is happening. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It would seem to me, Mr. Laird, that I do not think 
that Miss Brennan really had in mind that only foods which were 
actually under price support were distributed. 

Mr. Larrp. I did not think she did, either, but she said only foods 
which require price support. That was a statement I don’t think 
was completely accurate. 

Mr. Horan. Actually, section 32 works as a consumer subsidy. 
That is exactly what section 32 is. 

Miss Brennan. But we not know—— 

Mr. Horan, It is not price support for the farmer. 

Miss Brennan. We do know that we do not know what we are 
going to get. 

Mr. Horan. Excepting that I can assure you in most of the com- 
modities, and most of them are perishables, the prediction is very 
valid, that they will be in surplus. 

Mr. Anperson. Did you have another question, ‘Mr. Laird ? 

Mr. Latrp. As far as section 6 is concerned, of course, as far as 
the projection on section 6, the Department does not project section 6 
purchases any more than they do section 32. 

Miss Brennan. No; but that is the same as cash assistance. The 
point is we see what is needed in the program. They give us a 
formula—and this supports what Mrs. Stough said—to supply not 
less than three-quarters of a cup of fruit and vegetables. We have 
got to go out and buy it if we don’t get it under section 6. That 
isareality. Weare working with this program. But as Mrs. Stough 
said, we do not have to serve canned beef and gravy and we do not 
have to serve it over a long time. I like canned beef and gravy but 
there is a limit to how much canned beef and gravy you can use. 

Mr. Larrp. We have had some people state that the school-lunch 
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program was receiving some foods in overabundance and that there 
has been some waste because they were supplying foods in overabun- 
dance. I know that you have referred to it in your statement. Now, 
is it not true that you do not have to take any food? Do you not 
have to sign a request ? 

Miss Brennan. No, but the point—— 

Mr. Larrp. We are not wasting food ? 

Miss Brennan. We have it in the freezer—don’t misunderstand me. 

Mr. Larrp. We do not want to give people the impression that we 
are giving food to this program in overabundance and that food 
is being wasted in the program because I do not think that actually 
takes place, does it ? 

Miss Brennan. I did not say that. I say the diets become monoto 
nous. It isnot being wasted as far as we are concerned, definitely not. 

Mr. Larep. Are you receiving food in overabundance? 

Miss Brennan. We are not receiving it in overabundance but you 
get such a large quantity and you have to continually use it and use it 
and use it. 

I would like to ask the Congressman a question. We have 45 eafe- 
terias and if you went from one end of the city to the other and ate 
canned beef and gravy or chopped beef for several times in a month to 
use 1t up, now remember, we are not buying other things: it is not 
being wasted; it is still canned beef and gravy and it is still chopped 
beef no matter how you serve it and it is not being wasted; and it is 
under section 32. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Miss Brennan, for a very good state 
ment. 

Mr. Hunter. I want to clarify one point. It is true, is it not, that 
these products are not shipped except on request of the school districts 
or school authorities involved, so that when you say you have too much 
canned beef, it is not because it is being forced upon you by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Department of Agriculture notifies school 
authorities that'so much canned beef is available and it is then dis 
tributed in accordance with the requests which are made. 

Now, I agree with you that it can get to be monotonous to eat canned 
beef and gravy day in and day out. But the Department of Agri- 
culture does not insist that anyone eat this item every day. It is mak- 
ing available surplus commodities hoping that they will be used to 
the greatest extent possible commensurate or consistent with proper 
dietary standards and also consumer taste. 

Miss Brennan. Congressman, we do not refuse the canned beef and 
or: ~ y. Weareusing it. But when we use the canned beef and gravy 
or chop ped beef or anything else they send us, that is helping our 
budget. But I still maintain that it does add to the monotony and 
[I think I planned enough school menus and I put canned beef and 
gravy in every form I can use it and the same with chopped beef 

Mr. Anpersen. Your point is that you need other foods. 

Miss Brennan. We need other foods and the section 6 provides for 
that. 

Mr. Hunver. I understand you favor section 6 purchases then ? 

Miss Brennan. We do, definitely, and we favor section 32. 

Mr. Marsnary. Miss Brennan made quite a point here about the 
availability of products under section 32. I could not help but not 
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t the biggest items are dairy products. Also, I would like to com- 
ent and say that with the uncertainty of crop conditions that this 

mount of dairy products on hand in section 32 is greatly magnified. 

Our supplies of dairy products at the most are only about 3 months? 
ipply. That could mean that with these drought conditions and the 
ncertainty of the dairy industry itself that be fore this next year has 
issed we may find ourselves in quite a different position of making 
airy products available to school-lunch programs under section 32. 

[ think that is a very impressive point that you made. 

Miss Brennan. Thank you, Congressman. Thank you for the 
opportunity to appear. 

Mr. Horan. I think we ought to thank Miss Brennan; we always 
like to have her with us. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Our next witness is Mrs. Rosalie Lewitt Leon. 
Mrs. Leon is a member of the Board of Education of Newark, N. J. 
We are pleased to have her with us. 

Mrs. Leon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. May I say that we are 

proud of Miss Brennan in Newark and very proud to have her as our 
director. 

Mr. AnpersEN. That is fine. Proceed, please. 

Mrs. Leon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Rosalie Lewitt Leon, a member of the board of education of Newark, 
N. J., appearing before you with Mr. Saul J. Baron and Mr. Benjamin 

Slavkowski, members of the Newark Board of Education and Miss 
Margaret E. Brennan, director of home economics in charge of our 
school cafeterias. 

In Newark we have 43 cafeterias which serve 8,000 complete lunch- 
eons per day, supplement 8,000 others, and supply 15,000 bottles of 
milk for midmorning use. This serves more than one-half of our 
total school enrollment. We have a health-improvement school for 
undervitalized children, which serves breakfasts, luncheons, and mid 
morning and midafternoon supplements. 

We serve all our children from the 1st through the 12th grades, and 
with an ever-increasing enrollment, especially in the primary grades, 
our costs are constantly rising. 

Newark is situated in a high operating cost area; our tax rate, sup- 
ported by real estate alone, is skyrocketing; we have an ever-changing 
populs ition; we are one of the most congested cities in the country 
with an average of almost 20,000 people per square mile. This brings 
with it all the usual attending municipal problems; slums and slum 

learance, juvenile delinquency and crime, traffic congestion, and con 
trol and public-health problems. 

There are very few cities in the country where problems of this 
‘ind exceed or even equal those of Newark. 

Therefore, gentlemen, you can understand why our board of edu- 
cation is so deeply concerned over the suggestion that, because of 
ederal retrenchments, it may be necessary to curtail a vital school 
service which affects the health of our school children. 

I am fully aware of the weight of the tax burden on all levels of 
Government, but I urge that in your efforts at retrenchment you do 
no oo to the services so necessary to the health and welfare of 
our children. 

42898—54—pt. 4-5 
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If I may add, Mr. Chairman, a few words, you see in some cases 
in Newark some of these youngsters get the only good meal they get 
at school. We know that. I think 50 percent of our mothers are 
working mothers. They are not at home with the youngsters and 
really, when they come to school, that is the only decent meal they 
get. This one particular school that I am talking about, our Boyland 
Street School for Malnutrition, we really do a job there with chil 
dren—morning, afternoon, midmorning and midafternoon. Right 
now it is something that we are very proud of that we have really 
done for these youngsters in the low economic area or level, you see. 

Now, we also have many other problems. So if we cannot get this 
cash assistance it just means that we add that to our total school costs 
at a time when they are actually storming our doors. We have a 
special problem in connection with teachers in Newark over and above 
this. ‘The teachers are very well paid but we live in one of the 
wealthiest counties in the country, Essex County—some of you have 
heard of it, 1 am sure. Montclair, Maplewood, Millburn are com- 
munities that are in the nicest residential areas that pay almost as 
much as we do for teachers’ salaries and they get the cream of the 
crop. So actually, even in our costs there on teachers’ salaries with 
a good schedule we are being more or less forced to pay more just to 
maintain the kind of adequate school system we need. We get these 
costs all over and yet our city has one of the highest tax rates. I 
think our tax rate now is projected at $8.50 by the time all these 
increased costs are added. It may be $9 or $9.50. So anything that 
would take away from us support from this kind of food program 
particularly where it is so very necessary with the type of population 
we have is really a problem and a headache to our board of education. 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Baron, or Mr. Slavkowski, would you care to 
comment ¢ 

Mr. Baron. No, sir; I think the ladies have expressed our position 
very well. 

Mr. Anpversen. Thank you, Mrs. Leon, for a splendid statement. 

We will now hear Mrs. R. G. Radue of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. Rapur. Mr. Chairman, first may I say that Iam Mrs. Richard 

. Radue; I am deputy chairman of the Washington legislative com- 
sae of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. I am sub- 
mitting a statement for Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins who is our national 
chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. You may proceed, Mrs. Radue. 

Mrs. Rapnur. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Agriculture, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, a voluntary organization of nearly 10 million members, 
earnestly requests your careful consideration for adequate appropria- 
tions for the school-lunch program. 

This organization is concerned with the welfare of children. One 
of its objectives is “to develop between educators and the general pub- 
lic such united efforts as will secure for every child the highest ad 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education.” We 
believe that “all children are our children,” and it is “for all children” 
that we come before you today. 
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The National Congress of Parents and Teachers was the first spon- 
sor of any type of school lunches for children. Long before the idea 
had ec aught the imagination of either the school people or the general 
public, parent-teac her associations were concerning themse ‘lves with 

hat children ate for lunch. They discovered that children were un- 

ernourished, that some children had little for breakfast and less for 
inch and that this lack of food was causing misfits in the classrooms. 
Through the cooperation of school nurses, teachers, principals, and 
| some cases, welfare agencies in the community, the parent-teacher 
mbers began the lunch program. In many communities soup was 
de in the homes of members and carried to the school where it was 

given to those children who were most in need of it. After soup came 
cocoa, milk, and the well-balanced hot plate served for a few cents. 

‘he most needy were carried on the books, their lunches paid for out 
of i parent-teacher funds; the rest paid just the cost of the lunch. 
The program grew like Topsy. New schools were built and equipped 
W ith cafeterias but the parent-teacher associations continued to serve 
is cooks, waitresses, bookkeepers, cashiers, and managers. Studies 
were developed to show the importance of food to the health of the 
child; the relationship of food to the mental development of the child ; 
the effect of a good lunch program as a part of the State departments 
of education. The school lunch had found its place in the curriculum 
of the school program. 

Since 1947, when the Federal School-Lunch Act was passed, the 
NCPT has concerned itself with the amount of the appropriation 
placed in the Federal budget for the school-lunch program. We have 
been impressed, and have tried to impress the Members of the Con- 
gress, with the growth of the program and the numbers of children 
who are now able to have a suitable lunch, where previously many 
of these same children went to school with little breakfast and less 
lunch. Perhaps no program that comes under Federal-State par 
ticipation has accomplished so much good. Hungry children make 
mi sfits in the classroom; a full stomach and the child is re: ady for a 

earning experiel ice, 

The President of the United States has requested an amount of 
$67,010,000 for cash payments to States. We earnestly plead that this 
request will be upheld. 

We note that in 1954, the sum of $15 million was appropriated for 

commodity procurement, and nothing is requested for 1955. We note 
that the President has said that— 
it is expected that larger Federal contributions of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties will be made to the program. 
We are emphatic in our plea that only such commodities as are ap 
plicable to a well-balanced lunch for school children can be counted 
in this program. It is contradictory to the ideals of the school-lunch 
program to consider that any and all surplus commodities are a bene- 
fit to the program. Too often schools have been given commodities 
which have no place in a well-balanced meal for ‘school children. 

The suggested budget of $67,010,000 as requested by the President is 
the amount we are supporting. However, we urge you, the members of 
the committee, to give careful consideration to the item under “com- 
modities,” section 6. Let us not curtail the program for children’s 
lunches which has so ably progressed since 1947. 
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Members of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers are 
among those who want the Federal budget to be balanced. Our mem- 
bers are insistent, I am sure, that waste and extravagance must go. 
However, they are among the group who plead for a retention of 
those programs that are important to the health, welfare, and se 
curity of the Nation. The school-lunch program is one that helps to 
build strong, healthy citizens of “all of the children of all the people.” 
As parents and teachers we appeal to you to support the school-lunch 
program, both in cash payments to States and in commodity pro- 
curement. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mrs. Radue, I might say that your testimony is a lit- 
tle conflicting. In the first place, you mention specifically only the 
$67 million, but later on you do mention that you would like consider- 
ation to be given to the section 6 commodities. And I note your last 
statement includes the words “commodity procurement.” Do we un- 
derstand that you people want more than the $67 million in cash al- 
lotments? Are you also backing up the $15 million for section 6 that 
we had last year? 

Mrs. Rapur. We certainly would. 

Mr. AnpersEN. You would back up section 6? 

Mrs. Rapur. We would, indeed. Our primary concern is the right 
foods to the children, and if the committee puts that in, we would 
certainly support it. 

Mr. Anpersen. I just wanted to understand your statement. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to point out one thing to Mrs. Radue and 
the rest of the folks here. We have a Commodity Credit Corporation, 
as you know, about a $7 billion organization, and under loan in Com- 
modity Credit we have almost exhausted that entire amount. That is 
one of our problems. And one of the problems we have is in working 
out this problem we have before us. We are not going to waste any 
of this food if we can help it. I think you appreciate that. It is a 
tremendous thing. It has never happened before. Actually, price 
supports for food have not cost the American people very much. I 
think one of the Senators estimates that it is about 35 cents for each 
man, woman, and child, which is not too high a tax when you con- 
sider the fact that we have to eat. So part of our problem is in market- 
ing, in getting into consumption this almost $7 billion worth of sur- 
Pp lus foods that we have in the American ec onomy at this time. And I 
just mention that. It is a problem that is before the Congress. We all 
feel it. And I just want you to know that we want your cooperation. 
I do not think there is any food that is edible that is not desirable, 
however, that is available under Commodity Credit or under section 
32. Ido not challenge your statement but I was rather amused at your 
statement that not all of these available foods were desirable. I think 
most of them are. If it is properly prepared, I think most of it is de- 
sirable. The difficulty is that there is not much under section 6 that 
will replace meat, exc ept beans. 

Mr. Hunter. Your isa very interesting statement, Mrs. Radue, and 
the members of the committee appreciate very much your appearing 
here. I personally am cognizant of the fine work that the PTA as- 
sociations have done throughout the country in helping out the school 
lunch program. I know the associations in my district have contrib- 
uted greatly to the individual school lunch programs. They have 
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raised money for example, to buy equipment so that the physical 
plants will be better fitted to the job. 

' | understand that you are in favor now of the section 6 purchases 
and I assume that you feel that they help to bring about a better 
balanced diet as far as Federal partic ipation is concerned and that 
you are willing to stand on the President’s recommendation of $67,- 
(010,000, but in addition you feel that the amount which was budgeted 
for this current fiscal year of approximately $15 million should be 
continued in approximately the same amount ? 

Mrs. Rapve. V 

Mr. Hunter. Like my colleague, Mr. Horan, I am a little disturbed 
about one statement. I wish it would be clarified. You said that too 
often schools have been given commodities which have no place in a 
well-balanced meal for school children. I would like a little elabora- 
— on this because if that is true something should be done about it. 

*. Larrp. I would like to know what commodities those are. We 
can ae you the commodities that are purchased under section 32. 
We would like to know which commodities have no place in— 

Mr. Hunter. Isn’t it more the proportion, perhaps of the com- 
modities rather than the commodities themselves that you find objec- 
tionable? I, personally, in going through that list observe no com- 
modity which could be considered nonnutritious or in any sense 
harmful. At one time or other they could all play a very imports unt 
part in a well-balanced diet. But if a particular commodity is fur- 
nished to too great a quantity at any one time, it could bring about an 
unbalanced diet ; perhaps that is what you have in mind. 

Mr. ALLEN. Could I come to the I; idy’s help by citing some examples? 
I believe that Mr. Hunter is quite correct in stating that as imbalance 
in the sense of overbalance of some items, and also to reassure the com- 
mitte that the sponsors of school-lunch programs are desirous of being 
most cooperative to do everything possible and this is what happens. 
For example, in the case of fresh fruits that are highly perishable and 
must be consumed quickly and in large quantities, a couple of years 
ago in New York we were under pressure, Mr. Hunter, to use increased 
quantities of apples. They had been stored. They could not stand 
much longer storage. So we accepted 100 carloads. That is a lot of 
apples even in a concentrated city such as New York with a million 
children. We went to tremendous trouble enlisting the trucking of 
practically every city department, even the police department, to get 
these apples to school. We would give them 1 in the morning, 1 at 
noon and 1 in the afternoon and then ask them if they wouldn't like 
to take 1 home. I don’t think there was any waste but there was 
certainly a tremendous effort on the part of the school people and of 
the city, and expense too. We had to hire people to distribute these 
apples. As an instance of cooperation and also an instance where in 
these efforts to cooperate we would put the difficulty in balance by 
encouraging this additional consumption of given items. I think 
Mr. Hunter is quite correct. These commodities in themselves are 
wholesome foods. However, it is possible to have just too much of a 
good thing. 

Mrs. Rapvue. I should like to amend my statement. The commodi- 
ties are not in themselves unsuitable. The difficulties we observed 
arose from the problem of assimilating in a lunch program excess 


es. 
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supplies of commodities which should have a limited place in a good 
school-lunch menu. 

Mr. Horan. I want to thank all of you folks for being here today 
and we have appreciated your appearance. I hope you have enjoyed 
the session with us. We have to look at the whole picture instead of 
just one phase of it and relate each item in the budget to the entity. 

Thank you all for coming. 


Monpay, Marca 1, 1954. 
Cacue NaTIoNAL Forest, UTan 


WITNESSES 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

JOHN STUART, CHAIRMAN, WELLS MOUNTAIN PROTECTIVE ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. AnpERsSEN. The committee will come to order, gentlemen. 

We are glad to have with us today Congressman Dawson and Con- 
gressman Stringfellow from the great State of Utah. Congressman 
Dawson, do you have some comments you would like to make relative 
to certain items in the appropriation bill ? 

Mr. Dawson. In view the fact that this particular appropriation 


we are concerned with, Cache National Forest, which is in Congress- 
man Stringfellow’s district, I think he should be given the oppor- 
tunity to present the case for us. 

Mr. ANpersen. All right, Congressman Stringfellow, we are glad 
to hear from you. 

Mr. Srrincrettow. Thank you very much. I will not take too much 
time here realizing that the subcommittee’s time is limited and I 
would like you to hear from a gentleman who is more or less of an 
expert in the problem that we want to present to you. 

Now, I am here representing, as a Representative in Congress, the 
Wellsville Mountain area corporation and the Weber County water- 
shed protective corporation in reference to the funds which have been 
customarily made available to the Cache National Forest acquisition 
of denuded lands to be incorporated into the watershed areas and land 
and forest management. 

Now, the Weber County Watershed Protective Corp., and also the 
Wellsville Mountain Area Corp. are nonprofit organizations of public- 
spirited citizens interested in protection of their watersheds from fur- 
ther damage. The objective of the corporation is to assure proper 
use of the watershed lands. Where it is necessary, the corporation 
raises funds by public subscription or otherwise, negotiates with pub- 
lic land owners in critical watersheds in Weber County, and in Cache 
County. and purchases these lands or either donates or sells the land 
to the United States Government for administration by the United 
States Forest Service as national forest lands. 
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I would like to mention here that I have telegrams in reference to 
this problem from the Board of Weber County Commissioners, the 
Ogden River Water Users Association and South Ogden Conserva- 

District, Lewis Jones, president, and Ross C. Bowen, executive 
secretary, of the Associated Civic Clubs of Northern Utah, George 
A. Ward, president, the Ogden Rotary Club, and we have also a letter 
here that is a telegram from Parke S. Petterson, president of the 
Utah Baptist Convention, who are very much interested in conserva- 
tion, that problem. There are also telegrams from Ernest H. Balch, 
president of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce, and George V. Alex- 
ander, president of the Ogden Lions Club, and also one from the 
South Odgen Kiwanis Club. 

[hese are organizations which are a part of the Weber County 
Watershed Protective Corp. and as I’mentioned, also members of the 
Wellsville Mountain Area Protective Association. 

We have an unusual problem in the State of Utah. We have steep 
mountains completely adjacent to some of our most important com- 
munities. Of course our only water source is from the watersheds in 
the high mountain areas. Because of the land situation in the area, 
it does not take too much of an overgrazing condition to cause a flood 
condition and a complete detriment to our culinary water system. 

believe that oes people have taken into consideration the rights of 
i livestock, of the sheepman, and they have worked cooperatively 
with them. In fact many members of these industries are a part of 
the protective corporation. 

I would like to turn the time over and let you gentlemen inter rogate 
Mr. Robert Stuart who is the founder of the Wellsville Mountain 
Area Protective Association and he helped form the Weber County 
Protective Association, Watershed Protective Corp., I should say, in 
1946. 

He has many facts pertaining to the area and just for the sake of 
the committee to help you understand the situation, I have a few 
photographs here before and after which I might pass along while Mr. 
Stuart is presenting his statement to the committee. 

[ would like the contents of telegrams I previously mentioned in- 
serted in the record, if you please. 

(The material is as follows :) 

My Dear CoNGRESSMAN: In Weber County our watersheds which produce our 
water are our most important assets. We urge you to use your influence and 
lend your support with the Appropriation Subcommittee to have the Cache 
Forest funds restored to the budget to purchase and protect some of these lands 


in our county that are in a precarious condition 
BoarD OF WEBER CoUNTY CoMMISSIONERS, 


We urgently request that $10,000 of the Cache National Forest receipts be re- 
stored to the budget and earmarked for the purchase of critical watershed lands 
in Weber and Box Elder Counties. These mountain lands in their present con- 
dition threaten the vast expenditure of Federal funds in Pine View Reservoir 
and appurtenant works. 

OapEN River WaTER Users ASSOCIATION AND 
SoutH OGpEN CONSERVATION DistTrIcT. 
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We urge you to help redeem the critical watershed lands on the Wellsville 
and Willard Mountains. The $10,000 stricken from the budget should be rein- 
stated in the Cache National Forest budget to assist this project, 

AssocrATep Crvic CLuns or NorTHEeRN UTAH, 
Lewis Jones, President, 
Ross C. Bowen, Hxrecutive Secretary. 


Weber County Watershed Protective Corp. needs help to get proper manage- 
ment of mountain lands in our county. Federal Government has a large stake in 
this area. Your influence to secure $10,000 in the budget for purchase of thes« 
steep lands which should not be grazed is urgently requested. 

Tue Ogpen Rorary Cuivrp, 
Grorce A. Warp, President, 


Utah Baptist Convention much concerned about flood danger to summer camp 
on north fork, Ogden River, caused by seriously overgrazed condition of moun 
tain lands above property. Emphatically request your support including $10,000 
of Cache National Forest receipts in budget for purchase of critical watershed 
lands in this area. 

Uran Baprist CONVENTION, 
PaRKE S. Petterson, President 


Ogden Chamber of Commerce respectfully requests your support for pending 
legislation to be presented Monday authorizing $10,000 of the Cache County 
National Forest receipts for the purchase of property for protection of watersheds 
in this community. 

OGDEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Ernest H. Baton, President. 


The Ogden Lions Club urge that you do all in your power to have $10,000 of 
the Cache National Forest receipts restored to budget to purchase critical 
watershed lands in Weber and Box Elder Counties. Unless this land is restored 
we are in great danger of losing our vitally needed water and are subject to 
increased danger from flood damage. 

OcpEN Lions CLup, 
GroRGE V. ALEXANDER, President. 


We urgently request that the $10,000 Cache National Forest receipts be 
restored to budget and earmarked to purchase critical land in Box Elder and 
Cache National Forests. 

SouTtH OGbEN KIWANIS CLUB. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Stuart, where is your home? 

Mr. Stuart. Brigham City, Utah. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will be glad to hear any statement you might 
care to give the subcommittee, Mr. Stuart. 

Mr. Sruartr. Many years ago | got in the habit of talking on my 
feet and if you do not object, I will stand up. You know, it does 
not matter who the man is, if he comes before a big man or big men, 
men that have tremendous responsibility, he gets just a little nervous. 
I will overcome that in just a moment. 

I did come back here because I asked for the privilege. In fact, 
I had intended to go up into Idaho Friday morning. I do want 
you to know that I am humble in this matter and I am sincere and 
I do not have any axes to grind. I have no personal interest in this 
whole thing. 
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The problem presented itself with such force in the spring of 1936 

it as county agricultural agent, I will just tell you of one or two 
things as to who I am and then it will give you a little better 
ackground. 

I was the county agricultural agent in Corkland, Emery County, 
for some 4 years and they transferred me up to Box Elder, Utah, 
to start the work there. And I kept on and on and 36 years passed. 
Then my health broke and 5 years ago I resigned and I still hold 
some of these responsibilities that they will not let me get out from 
inder. 

We formed this organization as Congressman Stringfellow said, in 
1936, because our springs on that mountain were drying up. That 
little mountain, 25 miles long and averaging from four to five miles 
n width, is very steep, as he mentioned and it supplies culinary water 
for 16 communities. Those springs were starting to dry up. Some 
of them are oe dry. It was not my responsibility, but somebody 
had to do it, so I got busy and visited the public-spirited men and 
women of eases various communities and we organized this nonprofit 
orporation. ‘The expenditure by these communities represents just 
slightly under $20 per acre for every acre on that 125 square miles. 
So you can see it was a big expenditure. Yet, when we took hold of 
this, there were 5 bands of sheep, 500 head of cattle, and 150 head of 
horses grazing on that mountain. Where the water was coming from 
none of us knows but how that mountain maintained that many live- 
tock, none of us can seem to realize. 

We raised at that time from public institutions such as the State 
road commission, the various communities, these schools, the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co., and others, we raised approximately $40,000. The 
thing that made it bad for us was the owner of that great mountain. 
[ will show a map, maybe I can just pass that map now and I might 
look at it just to give you a little better understanding. Mr. Spars 
then pretty much controlled that mountain. The legend is at the 
bottom. ‘That mountain at that time was not in the Forest Service. 
We immediately asked the Government to put this mountain in the 
Forest Service, that they might be able to cooperate with us better 
and we could succeed in solving the problems. We set up a board 
of seven members. At that time they made me the president of the 
board and I have never been able to persuade them to release me since. 

Those seven members, not one of them, and some of them come 
from distances of 25 to 40 miles, in these 18 years has received a cent 
of remuneration. They paid their own expenses. 

In 1946 we set up a similar organization, as Congressman String- 
fellow said, down in Weber. The city water system in Ogden—I will 
talk about both because they join. You see, there is a distance there 
of about 50 miles up and down along the Wasatch River. In 1946 we 
organized what I started to say was that the city of Ogden, their 

ater system comes from Huntsville or the Ogden Valley, as we call 
it. It represents for every acre of ground in the drainage of the water 
system, the culinary water system of Ogden, their expenditure repre- 
sents $12.45 per acre for every acre in that drainage. We have some 
individuals near there not altogether selfish, you might say, but many 
do not realize what is happening until the thing happens. For in- 
stance, when the flood occurred in 1923 in the Willard Basin, when 
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that torrential storm hit there, that basin only consists of some 3,00 
acres, yet that flood cost society a little better than $500,000. Then the 
flood hit the Farmington District which is a little larger size, that 
flood in W llard cost two lives in addition. That one in Farmington 
has cost socle ty right close to sl million and it cost, I believe, 6 lives. 

I could take you on down the State along the Wasatch Range and 
tell you similar stories. When the flood of 1945 hit City Creek, above 
Salt Lake on the north, that did a tremendous damage in the city and 
wiped out many of the graves in that wonderful cemetery, and many 
people do not know today whe ‘re their graves are, This, folks, 1 1S iL is 
an illustration of what is going on. 

In 1951, in addition to these 2 corporations that we set up, we set 
up an advisory committee for the Cache National Forest. ‘This ad 
visory committee consists of 10 men. Again these men do not get a 
cent for their services nor do they get a cent for their expenses. They 
are wonderful men. Unfortunately again they chose me as their chair- 
man. They seem to think because I have retired that I can take on all 
these things and I have felt very humble about it and have felt will- 
Ing to my capacity. Those men are chosen from the entire Cache 
Forest Service. Mr. McKinnon is over in Randolph. You folks, I 
think, know some of these places that I mention. He is a cattleman. 
We have a sheep representative out there and we have a recreational 
representative. We have labor represented. I represent the water- 
sheds, and so on, covering all of the various interests in that or any 
other State inthe Union. These men, as I say, work for nothing. 

I do want to take the time to show you a few pictures. These two 
are pictures of the Willard flood. At that time, the hydro powerplant. 
Here is another one of the Willard flood, that was in 1923, the flood 
that I said cost society a little better than half a million jdtieie Those 
two women that were killed were asleep in their homes when that mud 
and rock flow camedown. As Congressman Stringfellow has said, you 
folks who live in States where they do not have mountains, it is maybe 
a little hard for you to see the picture quite as plainly as we do. That 
entire range there averages between 8 and 9 thousand feet and some of 
the peaks go up to around 10,000. 

There is another thing, folks, that I do want to mention while I am 
on my feet. This $10,000 we are asking to be replaced in the Forest 
Service budget, that comes back to the Government. It is in a way 
talking money out of one pocket and putting the land back in another. 

After we clear all of the titles, after we purchase this land, we turn 
it over to the Government. We donate the lands back to the Govern- 
ment and we ask the Forest Service to supervise these lands. 

Mr. Anpersen. For the record, just to make it plain, you are asking 
for the restoration of a $10,000 item for the Cache National Forest ¢ 
It really is not a restoration in a sense, since there was no appropria- 
tion made in 1954 for this particular item. 

Mr. Sruarr. It was taken out in 1954. We did not have it. 

Mr. Anversen. And neither is it in the budget for 1955, Mr. Stuart. 
But you are asking that this subcommittee consider placing it back into 
the appropriation this year ¢ 

Mr. Sruarr. Yes, sir, that it might give us a little additional money 
with which to work. After you call upon the local public year after 
year, they too become exhausted, you see. 
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Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask whether your group 
made their request to the Department of Agriculture and were turned 
down by the Department of Agriculture Forest Service ? 

Mr. Sruarr. We had made the request to the Department of Agri- 

ture. When I was here in the spring, I was here on the Aiken bill. 
| had an appointment with the Secretary, Secretary Benson, but he 

is SO terribly rushed that day that I did not get up to him. I did 

to the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, I do think if I could 
e talked with Mr. Benson then I could have made this picture a 
ttle plainertohim. I donot think he quite understood it. Although 
is $10,000, and $10,000 means a lot to all of us in this country, but 
the fact that we are doing this work and many of us are working for 
nothing and paying our own expenses, it is quite different than many 
of these appropriations that are made for various things over the 
country. It is vastly different. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Stuart, you mentioned something about what 
the communities had put into this work. 

Mr. Stuart. In the water systems. In the water systems they have 
for these 16 communities represents in terms of the acreage on the 
mountain that we are trying to save, where their culinary water comes 
from, represents slightly under $20 an acre. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Does that include the cost of getting the water down 
to the various communities? You are taking the whole cost in the 
entire watershed and all of your waterworks ? 

Mr. Sruart. I am taking the whole cost. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Spreading it over these 125 square miles? 

Mr. Stuart. Just to show the picture a little plainer, had we lost 
the water there, had not saved the mountain, of course they would 
have had to build plants on Bear River and purify their water and 
they would have nae put to thousands of dollars worth of expense. 

Mr. ANperRSEN. Cache Mountain is about the only place you can get 
this water, is that tt g 

Mr. Stuart. That is right. You see this mountain range, Con- 
gressman 

Mr. Strinereittow. For clarification in the record it should mean 
the Wasatch Range, the Cache National Forest. 

Mr. Stuart. This range runs between Cache County and Box Elder 
County between Weber County and Cache and Rich C ounties. I am 

speaking now of the lower mountain. You see [indicating] from the 
Ogden River up to Beaver Dam is somewhere near 45 or 50 miles. It 
reaches over those three counties. 

Mr. AnvErsEN. Do you have any questions, Mr. Whitten ? 

Mr. Wuitren. What was the $10,000, Mr. Stuart, to be used for? It 
may be that it is my fault in not knowing that, but how does it fit into 
your plan? Is that the estimated cost of the Forest Service taking 
it over and looking after it after you turn these lands back or is that a 
part of the purchase price? 

Mr. Sruart. We did not make any estimate at all. Congress here 
set up $40,000 and the other $30,000 went out into Nevada and other 
places, but this $10,000 was earmarked for the Cache National Forest. 

Mr. Wurrten. For land acquisition ? 

Mr. Srvarr. For land acquisition. We buy these critical pieces of 
land from individuals. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I thought it was indicated that the local people 
there, your clubs and all were actually buying the land and that all 
the Federal Government was doing was t: king 3 it over and supervising 
it. But what do you do locally, “do you make arrangements to buy 
it and—— 

Mr. Srvarr. I can clear your thinking on that. We have gradually 
built up a fund. We actually buy the land, clear the titles, : and then 
we deed it to the Government. 

Mr. Wurrren. They return your cost ? 

Mr. Srvarr. And the Forest Service, that’s right. In other words, 
if we spent $5,000 for this parcel of ground in time, maybe a year or 
some matter the Forest Service would return that $5,000 into our 
working fund and we would go out and spend it again for another 
parcel. 

Mr. Wurrren. Sitting on this committee, I have become disturbed 
many times during the years at some Federal programs. However, 
I have been over the country to see that there are many areas and 
many places where, unless we give some attention to it from a national 
viewpoint, the whole country is going to suffer. I can show in this 
budget many places where they have been most shortsighted. By 
way of illustration, I introduced a bill last year to give e authority to 
the Government to sell land. I thought the Government should have 
that authority to sell where in proper places it could be called on to sell. 
This year the administration has approved my bill, blanket authority 
to sell. I told them I was going to oppose my own bill. It is one 
thing to have authority to sell when you have to force somebody to 
but it is another thing when the Federal Government wants to divest 
itself of all of these lands as an administration policy. In connection 
with that, since they advocate the disposal of practically all federally 
owned land, they are opposed to buying some more land. So I think 
that is a very shortsighted approach to it. I think it would be a 
mistake to sell, I would say, 95 percent of the land the Government 
owns. If you go look and see the mountainous territory or the 
watershed around Los Angeles, Calif., just mostly any direction you 
So 

Mr. Sruarr. You see, it would be a terrible mistake. I think it is 
about 74 percent of Utah is Federal owned land. 

Mr. Wuirtten. We won’t go into what percentage but if they sold 
the whole business in your State, due to the mountainous condition 
and due to the fact that is what you have to start with, not over 5 per- 
cent of the Federal holdings in your State you feel could be properly 
handled in private hands, could it? 

Mr. Srvarr. That is right. Then, whenever we neglect the high, 
mountainous ranges, the farms which are just skirting these moun- 
tains in Utah and some of the other Western States, that is where a 
tremendous loss comes because if a mud-rock flow comes down there 
and goes over, we will say, 1000 acres of that choice orchard land and 
so on, I have a few pictures here if you have time to look at them, it 
would show you—I feel I am breaking in on your time so much 

Mr. Anpersen. You may have a few more minutes, Mr. Stuart. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Perhaps I should say by raising what is apparently 

de issue it is really not a side issue; this thing of no further acquisi- 
tions is a part and parcel of the policy of divesting the Federal Gov- 
ernment of nearly all lands. 

Mr. Sruarr. This shows another one before we attacked the prob- 
lem. It was devastated to a point where there was no vegetation. 
[he next one is the same thing only after the work we did. Here is 
another one, before and after. I have handled those pictures so much 
they are soiled. 

Mr. Wutrren. I think you have cleared the problem in my mind. 

Mr. ANpersen. I wonder if Mr. Stringfellow would have any re 
marks to make in closing. 

Thank you, Mr. Stuart. 

Mr. Srrincre.tow. I would like to remind you once again of the 
importance of the Federal investment in the area. For example, 
Ogden, Utah, served by this water basin area, watershed area, it is one 
of the great strategic locations in the United States. We have four 
major bases in the area; also the Federal Government has an invest- 
ment in a huge, well, it is relatively huge for that area—the Pine 
View Dam, and the sedimentation problem there has become quite 
acute. I believe that the very least the Congress can do is to restore 
thsi very minor sum of 10,000 for forest receipts to the Cache National 
Forest for acquisition of these important lands within the forest. 

This is the point I would like to be made quite clear. This fund, 
even though small, would furnish a continuing, revolving fund as a 
nucleus around which the local citizens could consolidate their funds 
to carry on. This $10,000 we ask for is not a direct appropriation 
ce the United States Treasury. It represents money earned on the 

‘ache National Forest. It should stay there, we feel, to help correct 
tie conditions which are existing in our watershed areas through 
misuse and abuse. 

I would like to make myself quite clear that I come from a livestock 
and sheep family and we are very much aware of the situation mens 
in the area. These various corporations set up to protect the area 
have taken into consideration the 1 ‘ights of the she ‘epmen and of the 
cattlemen. It is not a matter of going out and carrying on a policy of 
wholesale acquisition. It is a policy simply to go into these areas 
and acquire the land which needs proper amanagement to protect our 
watersheds and relatively speaking the area is quite small. 

I want to thank the committee on behalf of Mr. Stuart who has 
flown a good many miles to present his case to this committee, and our 
colleague, Congressman Dawson, for your very judicious attention, 
and I am sure some of our people will feel it a great favor and one of 
great assistance. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Congressman Stringfellow and Con- 
gressman Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to add at this point that I do endorse 
what Mr. Stuart has said and I endorse the statement of my colleague, 
Mr. Stringfellow, in urging the committee to appropriate the sum of 
$10,000. 

Mr. Anversen. All right, gentlemen; thank you very much. There 
is evidently some tragedy across the hall in the House Chamber. It 
Is reported that several nen have been seriously injured, The 
committee is adjourned 2: 30 p.1 
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Forestry Programs 


WITNESSES 


PERRY H. MERRILL, ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 
JOE KAYLOR, ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 

J. WALTER MYERS, JR., FOREST FARMERS 

FRANK HEYWARD, GAYLORD CONTAINER CORP. 


Mr. Anprersen. The committee will come to order, gentlemen. We 
are glad to have with us once again Mr. Perry Merrill and Mr. Joe 
Kay Tor, representing the Association of State Foresters, Mr. J. Walter 
Myers, Jr., of the Forest Farmers, and Mr. Frank Hey ward of the 
Gaylord Container Corp. 

Mr. Merrill, do you have any comments you would like to make at 
this time? 

Mr. Merruyt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, there must be a philosophy or principle upon which 
government is run. All divisions of any agency should follow that 
pattern. 

Until very recently, there were several bureaus in the Department of 
Agriculture which were competing, in a sense, for a chance to do the 
pub lic forestry work for the farmer and small wodlot owners. The 
Cooperative Farm Forestry Act, together with the reorganization 
orders of the former Secretary of Agriculture set a department: ul 
policy that cooperative forestry work on small forest holdings would 
be channeled through the United States Forest Service and the work 
in the field would be ac complished by the Service foresters employed 
by the States. In fact, in many States, like my own, we are serving 
all of the forestry work for the Soil Conservation Service districts 
and also that under the Production Marketing Adminisration pro- 
gram without charge to those programs. This system has avoided 
duplication of effort with a resulting reduction in costs. 

Formerly, each agency had a forester in the field and through that 
order of Secretary Brannan we have been able to channel it through 
just one agency. Another thing that comes to my mind is the very 
popular national tree farms project will be liable to fall flat because 
they depend on all the State forestr y agencies to service all the field- 
work for their national program. I do not think the national organ- 
ization has thought of that but that is true. 

The complete elimination of $632,000 for service forestry action 
programs would seriously cripple this excellent well operating pro- 
gram. In some States it would probably kill it. Why this change in 
philosophy? Most of the States have no legislative sessions to make 
up this $632,000 for the work. In the meantime at least half of 
the service foresters would have to be dropped with the resulting loss 
of their services to thousands of farmers. 

Then we would re _ to the previous duplication with all agencies 
employing foresters. Is that what you want? No! In some States 
the Soil Conservation Service would hire foresters to meet the farm- 
els’ demands. In other, Production Marketing Administration funds 
would be used to do the forestry work, while, in others, the Extension 
Service might enter the field. 
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[ have no fault to find with appropriations to other agencies for 


other types of work. 


Let’s see where the Federal Government gets the most forestry out 

the woods for its dollar. In the cooperative approach under the 
Clarke-McNary and Cooperative Farm Forestry Acts, the Federal 
Government is buying forestry for 25 cents on the dollar, where 
formerly direct Federal action under the Soil Conservation Service 
nd the Production Marketing Administration cost 100 cents on the 
dollar. Why cut out 25-percent Federal cooperative funds for 100- 
percent Federal payments? Just what is our Federal conservation 

ancial policy? Is it consistent? No. 

I am pleased to see that the Extension Service has a $7 million 
nerease in the budget. Iam also happy to see that the $88,000 grants 
to the States for extension foresters has not been deleted from the 
yidget, although it has been transferred from the Forest Service 
appropriation to that of the Extension Service. You will recall that 
last year’s budget eliminated the employment of two men in the Wash- 
neton oflice who supervised and directed the work ot the extension 
foresters throughout the United States. I thank you for your wise 
judgment in reinstating it. You knew that a horse and wagon needed 
1 driver. 

You have passed a bill authorizing the President to set up a com- 
mission to study State-Federal relationships. You are to be compli- 
mented. 

It seems absurd from this point alone to eliminate $447,061 of 
reforestation funds, $632,000 of CFM funds and $330,000 of white 
pine blister rust funds from the budget. 

Why eliminate these cooperative Federal-State action programs, 
as recommended by the budget, before the Presidential committee 
has a chance to find a sound and practical solution to the entire 
problem ? 

I believe that the committee will determine that the present State- 
Federal approach is correct. Then, where would we be if we followed 
the budget request ? 

Our understanding of the philosophy behind this budget elimina- 
tion is that the Department’s belief is that the States should handle 
this type of action program or service work. Yet, at the same time, 
observe that the budget recommends programs for the Department 
of Agriculture wherein Federal employees will do the same kind of 
work in competition with the States. If we are going to be con- 
sistent, let’s be consistent all the way through. 

The State foresters, only 2 or 3 years ago, worked with Members 
of Congress from both sides of the aisle to develop this cooperative- 
action program. You passed the CFM Act. It was completely bi- 
partisan. It was a sound act then and it still is a good principle. 
The Congress established a fine pattern. This budget elimination 
throws the whole pattern out the widow suddenly and completely. 

I have been in State forestry work for 35 years. I believe I know 
what I am talking about. These cooperative programs, during the 
past few years, have bought more forestry right out in the woods and 
built up more resources for the future than any other program which 
has yet been conceived. 

For the thousands of farmers and small landowners, I plead their 
cause and ask for the reinstatement of all these items. 
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I now turn over another portion of the subject to Mr. Kaylor. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Thank you, Mr. Merrill, for a very good state. 
ment. 

I might say that you are speaking my thoughts in the statement 
which you have presented to this subcommittee. 

Any questions, Mr. Whitten ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Merrill, I do not think I could have prepared 
the statement as well as you did but you reflect my view so much that 
I well might have prepared it. 

I think that the overall budget, having to do with the Department 
of Agriculture, has missed the boat this time. None of these works 
can be had whether by the States or by the Federal Government with- 
out the cost being paid by the people. And this committee, if I may 
say so, and I base it on the record, which I know has always been 
strong advocates of the Extension Service. We have been strong ad- 
vocates of research. We have been responsible for increases in those 
sums through the years and for certain other actions that have made 
it possible to increase activities for research and for the extension de 
partment. 

Speaking for myself only, I have never supported increased efforts 
in those fields, with the intent to do it at the expense of certain other 
programs, which I think also are very vital. The present budget 
drastically reduces action programs and provides increases for such 
matters as research and releasing a bulletin or pamphlet on the 
results of such studies, all of which is also important. I am hopeful 
that, within the limits of what we can do on this committee under 
present conditions, we can rework some of the things that are in this 
bill. I have been very active, and the chairman of this committee has 
been very active, in giving attention to forest fire prevention, and 
providing free seedlings and reforestation, and trying to interest the 
States in putting up more and more funds to meet these problems. 
We feel that we have been making real progress in this matter and 
have now reached the point where apparently the Federal Govern- 
ment wants to say there is less national interest than I think there is. 
I do not mean to go along with them on it. I feel that the people of 
the city of New York, and the people of all the other cities of the 
country, have just as much interest in having lumber in the future as 
the rest of the country. We have prospered in this Nation of ours 
largely because, while we have 48 States, and I am a strong believer 
in State’s rights, we have had some national attention to national af- 
fairs. We have had overall] interest in getting the various States to 
cooperate and let trade move freely from one State to another. We 
have been unwilling in recent years to just hope that individual States 
will do these things. We have, through this committee, and with the 
approval of the Congress, evidenced a national interest in these mat- 
ters. I think you have well presented the weaknesses in the budget 
that is before us. I believe also in these programs which get increases 
under this budget; but I do not want to rob Peter and pay Paul. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Now we will hear from Mr. Kaylor. 

Mr. Kaytor. Mr. Chairman, as you may know, I am a member of 
the legislative committee of the Association of State Foresters. My 
statement today is with reference to the Federal budget for the fiscal 
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year 1955 regarding the items on page 343, “State and private forestry 
cooperation. > For a number of years we have been appearing be fore 
your very coope rative committee regarding forestry appropr lations 
which inelude forest tree planting, forest management, and forest fire 

ntrol. I wish to speak today regarding the drastic cut which has 
been suggested in the budget to reduce the current appropriations for 
forest fire control from $9,449,500 by $481,200, leaving a balance of 
only $8,968,300. 

| would like to bring to your attention that the enabling act, the 
Clarke-MecNary Act, reads that the— 

Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed in cooperation with 
the appropriate officials of the various States, or other suitable agencies, to 
recommend for each forest region of the United States such systems of forest 
fire prevention and suppression as will adequately protect the timber and cutover 
lands therein with a view to protection of the forest and water resources, 

and so forth. 

We are very much concerned today about the water resources of 
these lands because a lot of aa areas have been cut over during the 
past emergencies, World War I and World War Il. Asa result, the 
States have been trying to protect the nearly 427 million acres of 
forest. 

This action by the Budget Bureau came as a great shock to all of 
the State foresters when the budget figures were announced on Janu- 
ary 20,1954. The States have been trying to protect the nearly 427 
million acres of forest and watershed lands, the majority of whith 
are in private ownership. We are by no means over the hump in the 
protection of the private forest lands of the country. There remains 
approximately 60 million acres which are without any organized forest 
fire protection. 

The shortage of trained manpower and adequate equipment has 
intensified the seriousness of the forest fire situation throughout the 
country. Much of the damage done to our forest lands within the 
past several decades is now being reflected in reduced water-holding 
capacity of mountain slopes. In some sections of the country more 
than 1 million acres have been burned over in 1 State that have been 
unable to stop fires during the past 2 years. Lack of rainfall since last 
summer has brought out the fact that we are in the midst of a longtime 
drought which has reached proportions without precedent. I believe 
everyone here is familiar with the grounding of regularly scheduled 
airline transportation throughout some sec tions of the United States 
due to the smoke haze which ‘developed from uncontrolled fires. Last 
year we had nearly 200,000 of them. 

It is quite apparent that if any cuts are made in the Federal budget 
we will be forced to drop field personnel who would otherwise be 
available to fight fires. We fear that due to the small overhead costs 
in each State, cuts will necessarily be made in the field forces, where 
any reduction will lead to decreased efficiency in forest-fire protection. 
We do not know of an activity, a cooperative activity, that is buying 
more for the 414 million private landowners than the few pennies we 
are spending per acre for organized forest-fire control. It protects 
our watersheds. It. protects both young and old timber stands which 
are so vitally needed in the economy of every State. 
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Fires are not respecters of State lines; therefore, we believe this 
cooperative fund should be increased. ‘The Congress in 1949 raised 
the limit of Federal moneys that could be expended for this cooper 
ative effort in conservation. This year you could legally, instead of 
appropriating $9,449,500, appropriate a full 20 million to meet the 
needs of the States. We believe, however, you should, instead of cut- 
ting this very vital resource building effort, increase it by at least 
$2 million, bringing the total up to $11,449,500. Future generations 
will benefit from your farsightedness and both the Federal, State, 
and local tax base will be increased by such forward looking action. 

In closing, I should like to say that the States have been carrying 
a large share of the expense to date, and our figures show that the 
States are putting into this program $28,769,701. This amount added 
to the $9.449.500 or a total of $: 38.919.201, represents an investment 
both present and future. Recent estimates show the cost of nee ig 
our private forest lands to be in rough figures, approximately $50 
million. For more than 40 years, Congress in its bipartisan wisdom 
has recognized its responsibiliti ies in this cooperative field. We believe 
the Federal Government should continue to assume its share of this 
cost. 

Gentlemen, we will make a long step backward if the cuts suggested 
in the budget are applied on a State-by-State basis. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Kaylor, for a very good statement. 

Gentlemen, we will next hear from Mr. J. Walter Mye rs, Jr., of the 
Forest Farmers. 

Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a privilege to have 
this opportunity of being heard by you. Before giving my statement, 
I would like to present a statement, if possible, that was prepared by 
Mr. Whitfield, of Burgaw, N. C. Mr. Whitfield is a small landowner 
and president of the Forest Farmers Association which is headquar- 
tered in Atlanta,Ga. My home is in Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Whitfield says, and I quote: 

I would particularly like to stress what forestry development work means to our 
members and particularly the small timberland owner. 

As some members of the committee may know, the Forest Farmers Association 
of Atlanta, Ga., is a voluntary, nonprofit organization made up of timberland 
owners und other forestry-minded persons in 15 Southern States. Over 3,500 
persons owning more than 20 million acres of timberland are participating in 
our organization. Over 85 percent of our members are small timberland owners 
with less than 500 acres. 

Forest research, fire control, management assistance, and reforestation work 
over the past 20 years have been a tremendous boon to these persons. Through 
these forestry programs, which have been greatly encouraged by Federal par- 
ticipation and cooperation, whole new markets for forest products and new 
fields of profitable employment have been opened up. Hundreds of new wood- 
using industries have developed in the South because of this forest protection 


and development work and I am sure this same condition prevails to a greater 
or lesser extent over the Nation. 

Yet we have only started. I learned just recently that tiny Sweden is spend- 
ing some $250,000 for forest genetics research work while the United States is 
currently spending only about $50,000. Forest genetics research offers tre- 
mendous possibilities for opening new opportunities for further and faster 
forest development. 

Research in other fields of forestry is also pointing the way to the future. It 
is licking insect problems, fire problems, and watershed problems—just to name 
afew. We do not lack for opportunity in research, only time and money. Mostly 
we lack money. And the dividends are enormous. I can well remember reading 
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that the harvesting of the forests of the South was so complete that they could 
be written off for another 50 years. That was in the 1920’s, Just recently, the 
United States Forest Service reported that the South is now producing over half 
of the pulpwood cut in America. It is also the center of the hardwood and 
naval stores industries and a great producer of pine timber. 

Another recent report said that the forests of the South were capable of pro- 
ducing 4 to 5 times their present average growth. Therefore, it is apparent that 
, tremendous future still lies ahead. Meanwhile, new uses for wood are con- 
stantly being discovered and old uses expanded. Gentlemen, possibilities in 
forest development almost defy the imagination, as I am sure you realize. And 
the most encouraging part is that our small farmers and small timberland 
ywners have been and are among the first to benefit from these developments. 
Young forests, previously of little salable value, now yield pulpwood, fence posts, 
telephone and electric poles, fuelwood, and so forth in this growing market for 
wood. Not only are there markets for these products but there are new jobs 
in harvesting them. Many farmers and small timberland owners are harvesting 
their own woodlands and making good money doing it. Timber harvesting 
has become not only a valuable source of seasonal employment to these people 
but often affords steady and well-paid regular employment. 

How well the investments in our forest resources have paid, I believe, is 
sharply reflected by the fact that the annual receipts from our national forests 
today are greater than the United States Forest Service budget for 1955. Here 
is a Government investment that is, indeed, unique. Yet some would now re- 
duce the funds to further develop this resource, even as its possibilities are 
just beginning to be felt. Possibly they do not realize that forest-fire pro- 
tection, in the South, is only half of what it ought to be, according to United 
States Forest Service standards and figures. Meanwhile, Federal participa- 
tion in the cooperative forest-management program would also be completely 
eliminated, just as this program begins to reach the small timberland owner. 
Now that our seedling nurseries are only beginning to meet demand, Federal 
cooperation would be elminated here, too. 

The Forest Farmers Association salutes the way in which most of the States 
have assumed a greater share of responsibility for these activities. In the 
future they may, undoubtedly, assume an even larger share of the burden of 
providing adequate forest development and protection programs. Meanwhile, 
however, the Federal Government continues to have an enormous stake in these 
forest resources, both in war and peace; and our association does not believe 
that now is the time to reduce this participation. 

Our association would like to see Federal cooperative funds for fire control, 
forest management, and nursery work kept where they were in 1954, which 
seems to ke a more reasonable level than proposed for 1955. Now, speaking 
again about forest research, our association believes the Federal Government 
is and will continue to be the best agency to handle and direct research programs 
and activities. We must know where we are going in forestry, and the Federal 
Government, with cooperative financial assistance from outside sources, is capable 
of rendering an invaluable and necessary service here in this field. I sincerely 
hope that every penny now earmarked for forest research will be kept in the 
budget. Our forest research activities are lagging badly and these new funds 
are, in our opinion, vital to a continued program of forest development. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate your courtesy in 
allowing me to present the views of the Forest Farmers Association. Thank 
you. 


That is Mr. Whitfield’s statement, and now I will proceed with my 
own. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege to have 
the opportunity of being heard by the committee. 

I would like to speak briefly on certain forestry items in the 1955 
fiscal budget. Principally, I will devote my remarks to the Neamt 
items, but as Mr. Whitfield has previously mentioned the Forest 
Farmers Association is much interested in seeing cooperative funds 
restored to the same level as they were in 1954. We believe that the 
recent disastrous fire seasons in Tennessee, Georgia, and West Virginia, 
and the less serious blowups in Texas and Florida this January indi- 
cate that this is certainly not the time to reduce our fire-control efforts. 
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Texas, incidentally, lost more through forest fires in January and 
February 1954 than in the whole of 1953. 

I notice that Tennessee has had some terrible fires and four me) 
were burned up day before yesterday in a fire in east Tennessee. But 
this subject has been rather fully covered by some of the other witnesse: 
testifying here and I would like to direct my remarks to forest research 
Our association would like merely to concur in what has been said. 

Almost since its establishment, the Forest Farmers Association ha 
lent its efforts toward encouragement and expansion of forest research. 
Research as we see it is a road map. 

Such a map can take you where you want to go and via the shortest 
and most desirable route. 

Research in forestry, like in all other sciences is an absolute necessity 
if we are to forge ahead and arrive where we want to arrive as quickly 
and efficiently as possible, rather than approach our problems with our 
purposes not too sharply defined. 

The Forest Farmers Association was an early advocate of the forest 
research work centers now located strategically over the country. Our 
organization strongly backed the establishment of these centers and 
appropriations for their operations. 

I believe the valuable contributions of these centers has become in- 
creasingly apparent in the few short years they have been in operation. 
Unfortunately, sufficient funds have not always been available lately 
for these centers to operate as effective as desired. 

Certain non-Federal funds, however, have been made available to 
these centers on a cooperative basis, and have taken up some of this 
slack. But the level of research activity has begun to lag seriously 
due to shortage of hard-core Federal funds. Therefore it is, indeed, 
gratifying to see a small increase in the budget for 1955. I sincerely 
hope this increase can be kept in the budget. It is sorely needed. 

Incidentally, the Forest Farmers Association feels that the Federa! 
Government has a definite and continuing responsibility and place in 
forest research. The Federal Government is the agency, in our 
opinion, which is best set up to spearhead the research job on a regional] 
basis. 

Private and non-Federal agencies and groups can, should, and are 
contributing cooperatively to the research effort, but we believe the 
Federal Government is the logical leader in this work. 

Here is one example of how that cooperation works effectively. 
The Forest Farmers Association would like to see a forest genetics 
research center in the South and there is likely a place for such a center 
in every region in the Nation. 

Working with the United States Forest Service, our association has 
secured assurances that a genetics research center will be established 
in the South on July 1, 1954, if the present budget increase for research 
is allowed. The Forest Farmers Association is right now setting up 
a subsidiary voluntary nonprofit Forest Farmers Research Founda- 
tion. We will take money from contributions from private industry 
and individuals and groups. We will actually go out and seek that 
money and we hope that we will be able to match what the Federal 
Government puts up and double the effectiveness of such a center. 

The initial function of this foundation will be to solicit and disburse 
funds from private industry and individuals to help finance this new 
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netics center. We hope to be able to match from private outside 

ait what the Federal Government puts up for this center and 
thereby double its effectiveness. 

Incidentally, this center if established will not confine its activities 
to one Joeation, but have substations over the South, at existing ex- 
perimental forests. I talked to John Squires, president of the Missis 

ppi Association, and he told me about the Southern Research Group 

f industry and individuals who are contributing $15,000 this year to 

ster the work in hardwood forestry at the Stoneville, Miss., center 
These industries which call themselves the Southern Hardwood Re- 

earch Group, plan next year to increase this participation to $25,000. 
Forest service scientists tell me they believe that through species 
| di dg 3 mF they can grow sawlog-size trees in 10 years, that they 
1 develop disease-resistant trees, and that they can increase the 
| al ada of wood that can be grown on an acre of land. 
Imagine the possibilities of such developments. Yet, they are 
among the things we may expect in a few short years from research. 
| Establishment of this one new siaaie is only an example of how a 
very small part of this increase for research would be spent. Much 
of this increase would go to strengthening the work of the various 
research work centers throughout the country, and to the strengthen 
ing of forest insect research, fire and forest economics research: and 
: to bolster the work of the splendid forest products research laboratory 
of the Forest Service at Madison, Wis. 
| Actually, the amount in the budget for research would be about 
doubled, through supplemental cooperative funds made available by 
private outside groups. 

Forest research is the key to our forest future and if it can disclose 
is much in the next few years as it has in the past few, it will return 
any investment, in this work, one-hundred fold. 

[ appreciate the committee’s courtesy In allowing me to present these 
views. Thank you. 

Mr. ANpersEeN. Any questions, Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. I am happy that we have with us this morning these 
gentlemen who are interested in forestry. I want to assure you that 
we are doing the best we can with a very troublesome situation. 

Mr. Myers. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Horan. I do not think everybody is going to be happy, but we 
are going to do our best. We have still got the debt ceiling ape your 
dollar is getting less in value every day. So please bear with us. I 
want to thank you all for being here. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Gentlemen, we will now hear from Mr. Frank 
Heyward of the Gaylord Container Corp. 

Mr. Heywarp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Frank 
Heyward. I am employed by the Gaylord Container Corp. of Boga- 
lusa, La. That is also my place of residence. 

My company regards its timber supplies as its very bedrock and 
foundation. We do not look to our future needs in timber as coming 
from our own lands alone. We are at present buying about 75 or 80 
percent of our raw materials from the farmers and other private 
operators and even our long-range plans are not predicated on grow- 
ing more than 50 pe reent of our requirement of wood. I may say that 
I think my company’s plans in this respect are typical of those of most 
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of the southern pulp mills, the large ones; namely, that we are ob- 
taining and we expect to obtain the bulk of our raw material from 
noncompany lands. Because of this, my work has brought me in 
intimate touch with landowners for many years in the past, and we 
have experienced some real problems in converting some of our farm- 
ers into tree farmers. Of course, the main difficulty is that trees grow 
so slowly. They grow so slowly that if I were to try to interest. you 
gentlemen in a tree-farm venture, the first question you would ask, and 
logically so, would be: When may I expect to obtain my first revenue? 

I think you gentlemen have been cooped up in Washington long 
enough to appreciate, maybe, the smell of a pine, so instead of boring 
you with a lot of figures I thought I would bring you something to 
smell. 

This is a section of wood I got off our woodpile a couple of days 
ago. It is a typical piece of pine. It shows 39 rings. That is, the 
tree at this size was 39 years old. And, Mr. Andersen, that would be 
quite a while for anyone to wait for a return on his investment, I 
agree. That is the main problem we have, this business of the longevity 
of the trees growing, but it just so happens that all trees don’t grow 
that slowly. Here is a section from one that I particularly wanted 
Mr. Whitten to see because he may want to beat me out of this. This 
was given to me by one of our foresters last week. It is a loblolly 
pine growing in Mississip pi. This tree was 8 years old. Now, what 
made this tree grow ths at fast? We do not know. But if any of us 
here did know we would be millionaires overnight. The thing that we 
think is behind this is genetics. 

The problem we have in interesting small-land owners particu 
larly is in getting the growth rate of these trees increased so we can 
say, “Grow this tree as a crop and ina manner of 10 or 15 years you will 
get a good return on your money.” This tree is unusual but there are 
no real mysteries in biology. There are many things we do not 
understand and we have no reason to believe that our scientists cannot 
figure out in time what causes trees to grow at this rate. We think it 
is genetics. We are trying to get at that now in a very crude way in 
what we call a tree-selection study. For instance, one of the counties 
close by where I live is Pike County, Miss., and 5 years ago they set 
out to double their corn yield. And through the introduction of 
hybrid corn, very largely supplemented by additional activities, but 
largely through the introduction of hybrid corn, they succeeded in 
doubling the corn yield in that whole county in 5 years. We have no 
reason to believe that that canot be done with the timber trees also. 
But of course, it will be a litle bit more time consuming. 

Now, let me outline for you the program that we try to follow in 
this tree selection. In the first place, we try to determine the proper 
source of tree seed, the seed from which we get the most desirable 
trees. It sounds very simple, and it is simple, but it is something that 
we foresters have just begun to undertake within the past 5 or 6 years. 

Then, within any one source of seed, we try to select, and that means 
breed, according to rapid growth and the proper form, the number of 
limbs a tree has. Of course, the fewer limbs, the less knots and the 
more valuable the lumber, and also very important, the resistance 
of that tree to disease and insects. Let me show you what this means 
to us. 
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Here is 1 year’s result of one of the most extensive research projects 
ever undertaken in the world in forestry, spearheaded by the Forest 
Service. This is a source of seed study which began a couple of years 

vo, and at some 30 or 40 stations in the South this study is being pur- 
ed by private and State and Federal interests. You see the first 
year what this indicates. This shows—I had my artist draw these 
edlings to scale—these are 1l-year-old slash pine seedlings. Each 
cure 1s based on 100 or so measurements of individual seedlings. 
Here these seedlings were grown from seed from Baker County, Fla., 
, county in the northern part of Florida. These from Polk County, 
KI lu., in the south-central part of the State. ‘These are from South 
Carolina, these from Alabama, and these from Louisiana. In 1 year, 
we get this tremendous difference in development of these pine seed 
ngs from seed from the same State. So you see, just by selecting the 
eed source there is a tremendous possibility that growth rates can be 
creased, 

Now another thing, some 24 or 25 years ago, the Forest Service on 

nds owned by my company undertook a pilot test on seed source. 
This photograph was taken on my company’s lands just outside of 
Bogalusa, La. It shows the terriffic possibilities of this line of ap- 
proach. Here is a stand of timber grown from seed collected in Lou- 

ana. Here is a stand from Texas seed; from Georgia seed; and 
from Arkansas seed, all growing at this location in Louisiana. And 
the relative quantities of pulpwood which were obtained from those 
tands of timber by thinning them when the y were 22 years old are 
lso shown in this photograph. What does that mean in dollars and 
nts? It could mean this tomy company. Using these same figures as 
ndicated by the relative quantities of wood, and based on the land 
which Gaylord Container Corp. rented in Mississippi last year, there 
isa difference between seed grown from Louisiana and seed grown in 
Arkansas, and based on these figures, there would be a difference in 
22 years of 489,000 cords of wood on the 23,000 acres which we planted 
last year. This wood at $5 a cord, which is a moderate price for 
pulpwood in that vicinity, represents a difference of $2,445,000 on just 
the land that we planted last year, which, of course, is just a fraction 
of our whole planting program. So this thing has tremendous sig- 
nificance from a dollars and cents standpoint. Of course, its applies 
equally well to the small farmers who are buying these seedlings from 
the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, and all the other States in the 
country, whether they are in California, Vermont, Maryland, or any- 
where. This just shows the important significance of the sources of 
seed, the geogr raphic sources of seed. 

Now there. is one other thing. Within one source of seed let me 
show you what happens. Here are 2 sections from 2 pine trees. 
These seedlings were obtained some 22 or 23 years ago from the State 
of Louisiana, ‘the Forestry Commission. The seedlings were planted 
on the same soil. The trees were not more than 8 or 10 feet apart, 
on the same soil, in the same climate, and planted within 2 or 3 minutes 
of each other. Yet, this is the size one of those trees attained. ‘This 
is the size the other one attained. You see the tremendous difference 
in the development of these trees. This is due to genetical differences, 
we believe, within the one source of seed. One is 3 inches in diameter 
and the other is about 11 inches. 





Mr. Wurrren. You make a good record, Mr. Heyward, on genetics, 
but hi aving seen the 8-years-old tree with 11-inch diameter and hear 
ing you state it was grown in Mississippi, I can’t help but put in that 
environment may have had considerable effect on it. 

Mr. Heywarp. You have a point there. 

Mr. Anpersen. There is no question but what it must have been 
due to the environment in Mississippi. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could I interrupt? I know this will not be near 
as good as that, but I had the privilege of going down to the Washing- 
ton Parish Fair, Mr. Heyward’s company has a big plant there, and 
one of the finest sights 1 have seen is the wonderful job they have done 
in forestation. It is outstanding. I would like to ask the chairman’s 
permission to request Mr. Heyward to show in the record the facts 
concerning the job your company has done in the way of reforestation 
[ think it is a wonderful illustration of what can be done. 

Mr. Heywarp. Thank you, sir. 

These are two seedlings that were grown from the exact same 
bunch which we purchased from the Mississippi Forestry Commission. 
One is about a foot and a half tall. And this other one which 
cut off some in order to get on the train aas about 6 feet tall. The 
differences between these trees were due to genetical characteristics. 
We sorted out the largest seedlings in this bunch of several thousand 
which we purchased and planted them in one plot twice the size of 
this room. All of those seedlings are this size or larger. This is 
the size of the average of the rest of about a 2,000-acre tract planted 

with the same seed. 

Mr. Horan. Those are planted ? 

Mr. Heywarp. Those are actually planted. They were 2 years old. 

The last point I wanted to show you was the type of work which 
we need more of. Here is a pine tree grafted to a pine tree. Here is 
a pine tree which, treated with certain chemicals, has grown roots, 
This is the limb of a tree. This work was done by the United States 
Forest Service in Lake City, Fla. This was a cutting from a tree, 
a tree of very desirable characteristics, a very rapid growing tree, a 
tree of good form, and through this vegetative propagation we are 
able to get progeny from this tree very quickly. That is the type of 
thing we need more of. 

What this means to one company, in availing myself of Mr. 
Whitten’s suggestion, my company last week planted its one hundred 
millionth tree in its reforestation program which began in 1920. That 
is the largest number of trees. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think your company is to be commended for that 
sort of work. 

Mr. Heywarp. We are very pleased, sir, and we are continuing that 
program. We have planted 110,500 acres of land, planted trees, and 
as an instance of what this means, on 60,000 acres of the oldest planta- 
tions I did some pencil pushing coming up here on the train and | 
have computed that the growth in 1 year from those 60,000 acres of 
our oldest plantations would provide fulltime employment, if that 
wood is processed into paper and paper boxes and bags, for 1,021 peo- 
ple. The growth potential of this reforestation work is ‘simply breath- 
taking. One of the certain shortcuts to it is additional work in genet- 
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s and with your permission I will file a few additional remarks 
iaving to do with the trouble we are now having in insects and that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. AnpeRseN. You do that. I am just sorry that we do not have 
he time to listen further, gentlemen. We have another big group 
waiting to testify. But we do appreciate your taking the time to come 
up here. We would like to see you here again next year. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turspay, Marcm 2, 1954. 
Wuitr-Frincep BrrrLe 
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HON. LISTER HILL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF ALABAMA 

HON. GEORGE GRANT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

EDD H. HYDE, SECRETARY TO SENATOR SPARKMAN 

GEORGE KAISER, PRESIDENT, SOUTH BALDWIN CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, FOLEY, ALA. 

MRS. GEORGE BROWN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, SOUTH BALDWIN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FOLEY, ALA. 

GEORGE BROWN, MEMBER, SOUTH BALDWIN CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, FOLEY, ALA. 

F. LYLE CLEAVELAND, CHAIRMAN, SOUTH ALABAMA NURSERY 
ASSOCIATION 

M. C. GUILIANI, BALDWIN COUNTY POTATO ADVISORY GROUP 


Mr. ANvERSEN. The committee will come to order, please. Gentle- 
men, we are very pleased to have with us at this time our colleague, 
the Honorable George Grant of Alabama, Senator Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama, Mr. Edd H. Hyde, secretary to Senator John Sparkman, and 
a group from South Baldwin County, Ala. Mr. Grant, I wish you 
would present the others to the subcommittee as you go along. I un- 
derstand you will act as moderator. 

Mr. Grant. If you are ready, Mr. Chairman, this group from my 
district here, Mr. Hyde and Senator Hill, are very much interested in 
the Federal program for the control of the white fringed beetle. I 
think of all insects this little beetle is one of the most destructive. It 
is a beetle that cannot fly and all adult beetles are females and these 
females average from six to seven hundred eggs. I might call atten- 
tion to the fact that this is not like many pests that we have, a one crop 
pest. It feeds on at least 385 species of plants. I will not attempt 
to enumerate the 385. But I might say that in 1952 nearly 340,000 
acres, including 100,000 of farm land were known to be infested, and 
unlike many parasite plants, this beetle can attach itself to building 
timbers and junk and scrap metal. I think that should be noted be- 
cause, of course, all these things move in interstate commerce. 

Now, of course, the Department of Agriculture and a good many of 
us can go along with that, do say that State and individuals should 
assume more responsibility for pest control. That is quite true. And 
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of course, it is more true where you have one species of beetles or 
insects in a particular area. But I think from the information given 
here this morning, that you would find that the State authorities and 
the local people are giving the maximum effort toward the elimina- 
tion of the beetle; and I think this is a Federal matter because these 
beetles can infect, as I say, 385 different crops and it can be trans- 
ported in interstate commerce and if beetles are controlled where we 
have infestation at the present time, it means that they are not going 
to spread to a good many other States. Now, probably Senator Hill 
and Mr. Hyde have to leave and I would like to call on Senator Hill 
for a statement. 

Mr. ANperseNn. Senator, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Senator Hitt. May I express my appreciation to this subcommittee 
for the privilege of being here this morning? 

Mr. ANprerseNn. We are pleased to have you with us. 

Senator Hii. I have served in the House for 14 years. I always 
say the ig! best and happiest years of my life; so when I come back 
over here I feel like I am coming home. 

Mr. mak who is secretary to Senator Sparkman, is here to speak 
for Senator Sparkman but I want to say that what I shall say ex- 
presses his interest, too, because he has a very deep interest in this 
matter. 

This white-fringed beetle was first discovered about 1936 in the 
congressional district which I then had the honor to represent and 
which is now so well and ably represented by Congressman George 
Grant. I had the opportunity to see the ravages and the destruction 
wrought by this pest. I want to tell you gentlemen, it is really a 
terrible thing, really a terrible scourge. Since 1936 we have been 
waging war on it. It. as Congressman Grant has said, will attack 
some 380 plants. Down in his section it is particularly virulent and 
vicious against potatoes , soybeans, peanuts, and even attacking cotton 
and corn. It is also most destructive of young trees. It gets into 
the roots of young trees and once in those roots that is the end of 
the tree. 

Our entomologists tell us that it can live and destroy in some, at 
least, two-thirds of the United States. Fortunately, because of the 
war that has been waged on it, the infestations are limited to some 
eight of the Southeastern States: North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
But if we lift this Federal quarantine, I am afraid that we will find 
this infestation will move out into other areas and other States, wreak- 
ing all kinds of destruction and havoc. 

As Congressman Grant said, we have had wonderful cooperation 
in the war that we have waged on this pest. The Federal Govern- 
ment, the State of Alabama, the other States, your counties, your cities, 
your private business, like in Baldwin County where our representa- 
tives are from, the L. & N. Railroad, are fighting this pest. The 
people there during the last summer, the last some years, have spent 
out of their own pockets some $105,000 helping to wage this war. 
Mrs. Brown, representing the South Baldwin Chamber of Com- 
merce, will tell you the effect on the economy of that fine agricul- 
tural county of Alabama if we do not continue this battle against 
this pest. 
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What I want to emphasize, gentlemen, as Representatives of the 
whole United States, that unless we do keep this Federal quaran- 
tine and do provide adequate funds, we will find that this pest 
wrought havoe in many, many States of these United States, and 
[ am sure that you join with me that we better not be pennywise 
and pound foolish, but that we make the appropriations necessary 
to continue what has been a successful battle against this pest. I 
want to thank you. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Hyde, do you have any remarks? 

Mr. Hype. I merely wanted to tell the committee that were it not 
for the primary coming up in Alabama on May 4, I am sure that 
Senator Sparkman would be here to join Senator Hill and Con- 
gressman Grant and the other Representatives of our State. 

The Senator is very much interested in this. He told me that 
Senator Hill was going to make the joint statement but he wanted 
me personally to come here to assure you people of his interest 
in the matter. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We regret Senator Sparkman cannot be with us this 
morning. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce to the com- 
mittee Mrs. Brown, who is most familiar with this subject. She is 
not the honorary secretary but the working secretary, and a good 
one, I might add, of the South Baldwin Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mrs. Brown, we will be very glad to hear from you 
at thistime. Please procee sd in your own way. , 

Mrs. Brown. Mr. Chairman, we are well aware of the need for 
reduction of certain appropriations, and we are also well aware 
of how this problem, the white-fringed beetle, would appear to the 
average person who is not personally acquainted with it. The fact 
alone that there are only 422,000 acres of infested land is a point 
against keeping the 1954 appropriation. That area is not even half 
the size of Baldwin County. Then, added to the fact that only eight 
States are infested would make it more obvious, shall we say, that 
certainly this should be a State matter and should be handled 
those particular eight States. 

But before we could ask you to retain the 1954 budget, we feel 
that we would have to justify that expenditure of $685,000; and 
although Congressman Grant and Senator Hill have told you a bit 
about the beetle, we would like to reemphasize some of those facts. 
This is a relatively new insect. As you know, it was introduced 
in 1936; not yet 20 years, has it been in our country. They are all 
female. There is an entomologist’s term for it which I don’t 
remember. 

Now, that reproduction of 700 to 800 eggs per year, we find has run 
much higher in our section. Due to the wealth of the food material in 
the ground the year round it is not unusual, in fact, it is a rule that in 
Baldwin County they reproduce not less than 1,500. So that means 
that just one beetle could start a new infestation and an entire new 
population could be built up within 1 year’s time. The larvae are 
simply voracious feeders. 

I would like to reemphasize, if you will bear with me, the fact that 
they thrive on cotton, tobacco, peanuts, Irish and sweet potatoes, corn, 
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all grasses, ornamentals, legumes, and weeds. The weeds they enjoy 
are such things as ragweed, goldenrod, briars, broom sage, in fact, they 
feed on the roots of everything with which they come in contact. 
Grass has brought up a new point. Up until about a year ago, Mobile 
and Baldwin County were suffering from their actual economic dam- 
age to the nursery stock, the corn, cotton, and Irish potatoes, things 
of that sort, but about a year and a half ago we discovered several in- 
festations of beetles in pasturelands. You could walk out in the pasture 
and see where they had just devoured all the clover. That opens up 
the threat now. The entomologists are beginning to wonder if possi- 
bly they have not been too optimistic when they stated that these 
beetles would infest two-thirds of the country because that opens up 
the new grasslands area that they had never considered capable of 
supporting huge populations of the beetle. 
Gentlemen, because of the seriousness of this threat, the fact that we 
are being protected by the Federal quarantine, actually, some of my 
commitee members have cussed and discussed the Federal quarantine. 
Actually, some of my commitee members to some extent felt that it 
was a lot of headache and a lot of trouble, but should we lose that 
Federal quarantine, we would be faced with not less than 40 separate 
sets of State regulations. It would be impossible to ship under those 
conditions. The Federal Government says now that nursery stock 
a has grown on land treated with 50 pounds of DDT per acre can 
be shipped but what assurance do we have that without the Federal 
quarantine that the State of Lllinois, say, might not say we will not 
accept 50-pound treatment? We demand 100 or 125 or we demand 
fumigation of all stock that is shipped, even though it has been raised 
on land that the Federal Government has heretofore considered safe. 
‘Tennessee, in fact, even though they have the beetle, about 2 years ago 
their State department of agriculture, issued the order that no more 
nursery stock from south Alabama, that is Baldwin and Mobile Coun- 
ties, would be accepted, and no more would be allowed to cross their 
State line. That was with the protection of the Federal quarantine. 
Immediately, that upset a lot of our nursery people. That is a big 
business in southern Mobile and Baldwin County. And within 10 days 
the Federal Government had straightened that out by saying, look 
we have the Federal quarantine and we are protecting you. But what 
would happen to us if we did not have the Federal quarantine? To 
give you an idea of how many things are directly affected by this 
quarantine I would like to read just a bit from the quarantine regu- 
lation. It applies to soil, compost, manure, peat, muck, clay, sand, or 
gravel, whether moved independently of, or in connection with, or 
attached to nursery stock, plants, products, articles or things. Nur- 
sery stock, grass stock, plant crown or roots for propagation, unclean 
grass, grain and legume seeds, potatoes, Irish, true bulbs, tubers, 
rizzoms, peanuts and peanut shells and peanuts out of the shell, and 
seed cotton and cotton seed, scrap metal and junk and listen to this, 
forest products such as wood, logs, lumber, timbers, posts, poles, and 
cross ties, brick, tile stone, concrete slabs, pipe, building blocks, and 
cinders, and containers and other articles, products of things, the 
movement of which may involve white-fringed beetle. 
Mr. Wuirrren. I have listened with a great deal of interest to the 
witness. She has made an excellent presentation. 
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Mrs. Brown. Carrying this thought a bit further, we find that the 
people out in the gr assroots or in the potato field in Baldwin County 
ire apt to visualize all Federal expenditures as being huge, just a 
whale of a lot of money is being spent. So I will ask you to consider 
just for a moment how large was that 1954 Federal appropriation for 
control of white fringed bettle. Our State agriculture department 
don't forget, took a big part in our control program. Our State high- 
way departme nt furnished the insecticides, DDT mostly in this case, 
for treating the highway rights-of-way. Our county commissioners, 
our own Baldwin County commissioners, set up a fund of $500. That 
does not sound like much but that bought a lot of DDT with which 
our Federal entomologist was free to treat any of those areas that 
were not in cultivation or were not privately owned, don’t you see. 
Our town of Foley spent about $1,000 last year spraying the public 

parks, the public dump and so forth to keep this population down. So 
a see, it was not entirely a Federal appropriation. We think that 
we just had complete cooperation. Our L. & N. railway treated all 
the rights-of-way that go straight north through Baldwin County. 
Our individual farmers and nurserymen and other property owners 
treated. A great number of them actually were not infested with the 
bettle but in order to protect themselves and their neighbors they 
treated. The Federal Government spent in Baldwin County in the 
white fringed bettle project last year $13,000, and gentlemen, they 

included everything when they arrived at that figure. They prorated 
our share, so to spe: ak, of the Mobile 1 ‘egional Office, a certain percent- 
age of the clerical salaries and deprec iation on the equipment and 
they also prorated our share of the district office which is located in 
Gulfport. The salary of 1 Federal inspector that we have in our 
county amounted to $13,000. Yet, our potato farmers and our nur- 
serymen spent $25,000 and they did not count any depreciation or any 
of their man-hours of labor. They did in drawing up this report, 
show additional labor they had to hire. Our farmers have removed 
fence rows. They have treated hundreds of acres that were not ac- 
tually infested. We do not see how any group of people could just 
turn it all back to us. We could not control it. We must maintain 
that man we have in Baldwin County; that is, our Federal inspector. 

Mr. Wurrtren. Mrs. Brown, interrupting you there, and I hope it 
contributes to the viewpoint I have, and some of them, too, pointed 
out here, if your folks could handle it, and if they did handle it, how 
in the world would you ever make the folks in Ilinois or Missouri or 
anywhere else know that you were controlling it?) The point I make 
is there are products coming out of your State and going into other 
States. In the absence of some overall agency or somebody who 
could certify for the whole business, how could you ever convince 
people far removed from you that you had handled your problem or 
how could you know that things coming out of Ilinois were such as 
you could let in the State of Al: abama. In the absence of some Federal 
attention to these programs each State begins to retaliate against the 
other State and as a result we end up by doing like all these little Euro- 
pean countries where you would have to run the gauntlet to get across 
the State line. 

I personally want to say that I think you make a very excellent point 
and I want to say further you have made a very excellent presentation 
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of this matter. You are well represented in Congress on both sides in 
my opinion, also. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Will you proceed, Mrs. Brown? 

Mrs. Brown. If I may add to that, there just would not be any way 
for us to even be sure that we were going to harvest our potato crop 
next spring and when we have harvested it and have it ready for ship- 
ment, for delivery to other places, from $3 to $6 million worth of 
Irish potatoes, what would we do if Illinois, say, would say “We just 
won't accept any Irish potatoes from the ‘white fringed beetle 
counties”? Every shipping point in our county is under quarantine. 

Continuing with our local expenditures, I would like to reemphasize 
that statement that was made earlier and this is a bona fide figure. 
‘The Baldwin and Mobile County nurserymen have spent $105,759.37 
in 6 years and, gentlemen, they were not combating any damage be- 
cause our inspection was so good that they were not losing any crops. 
I mean any stock, except from the reaction of butoxide and other 
chemicals that they were using for fumigating, but they spent $105,000 
to protect the people in Virginia, Illinois, “Missouri, and the other 
States. 

Our situation in Baldwin County today is quite good. At the pres- 
ent time there are 6,060 acres infested and there is no portion of our 
county remaining uninspected. I am not meaning there are no actual 
properties but no actual portion has been uninspected. However, un- 
til 2 years ago, less than one-fourth of our county had been inspected 
and it was only after that congressional study group hearing on plant 
diseases and quarantine programs, you know that was held out in the 
field, it was only after our appearing there and also making a few 
enemies in our State department of agriculture that we were : ‘allowed 
to get this inspection force inc reased. So that now we do feel much 
better that our whole county has more or less, shall we say, been 
inspected. 

Now, toshow you how our individuals are cooperating, we would like 
to point out that there are only 4,718 acres—I am confused on that 
of the 6,000 acres that we consider infested, there are 4,718 acres on 
which there are no beetles. They have been unable to find any. There 
are only 74 acres with high population. That is because the Federal 
inspector who is working in our area is doing a fine job finding them 
and our individuals are going in and treating their own properties. 
That is a point of which I would like to remind you. Oftentimes we 
find people with the impression that we are asking the Federal Govern- 
ment to come into my potato land and treat it for us. That is not 
true. We are simply asking that they send an inspector to look at 
it because I am not qualified to judge if this little grub is a white 
fringed beetle. Also, I am not qualified to know how actually to apply 
that insecticide. 

We actually are in pretty good shape as far as the while fringed 
beetle is concerned, but we are sitting in a hotspot because we are 
surrounded with counties that are very badly infested. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Just how far does this infestation extend ? 

Mrs. Brown. Twenty-one counties in Alabama. There is a point. 
You see; we border Escambia County in Florida. Suppose this gpes 
back into strictly a State thing. How are we going to f » able to force 
Florida to take care of Escambia County so they do not keep bringing 
those beetles back to us after we have spent our money ¢ 
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Gentlemen, we must keep our Federal inspectors. We are just not 

ualified to find them and with the various shifts that are made each 
years in our State departments, how can we be assured that these 
ire qualified inspectors unless we have the seal of approval from the 
speakers of the Federal Government. We must keep the spray equip- 
ment that the Federal Government maintains now. ‘That was a big 
ssue 3 or 4 years ago in this project; and I think some of the committee 
suggested, well, the cost of converting the farm equipment to spray 
their own lands was not big. The farmers should do it. Well, 

e farmer treats as he should, he only treats once every 5 to 7 years 
and if he treats his property, he must have a Federal man there in 
order to be able to ship under Federal quarantine. He must have the 
lederal inspector there testing constantly to see that the right mix- 
ture is coming into the ground and into the proper places and s 
forth. So we feel that if we have to give up that little bit of machinery 
there we will be in an awful fix. But most of all, gentlemen, we must 
have protection of that Federal quarantine. We can control the 
beetle. I know that our leading entomologists say we cannot eradicate 

because they have made the statement that as long as there is one 

beetle that is not eradicated the danger persists, but we know for a 
fact that on this one huge infestation found about 10 years ago in 
Baldwin Couny, we went in and treated with the methods now used; 
and for the past 7 years there has not been a beetle found in that 
whole 200 acres. To us, the laymen, that is eradication. To the en- 
tomologist it is not because the ‘y are not sure there is not one beetle 
there somewhe re. We say, if that can be done in one given area, that 
same program can be done in any given area no matter how much 
larger because just within the last year we have discovered what in- 
secticides can do. Speaking of the strides in insecticides, I would like 
to point out this: when the white fringed beetle project was under con- 
sideration, the funds for carrying on the white fringed beetle contro! 
program were taken from the emergency fund. The Federal Govern 
ment spent $1 million in 1 year to try to control it. They did not have 
DDT. They did not have + any of these things they are using now. 
Now, they were spe nding from $500 to $800 an acre to treat the land 
in the gulf docks in Alabama, the State docks. Now, gentlemen, we 
can treat an acre for about $5 or $6. So we think if we have to give 
this up when we are so near to finding a complete answer to it, there 
will be nothing left to really check the spread of the white fringed 
beetle. Gentlemen, the entomologists in the other 40 States are scared 
to death of getting the while fringed beetle. We have it through no 
fault of our own. Weare trying to control it with money spent from 
our own pocket. We will be the ones that will be forced to suffer in 
order to protect those other 40 States. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Thank you, Mrs. Brown, for a very good presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Grant. These other gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, have only a very 
short statement. They are all from Baldwin County, Ala. We have 
Mr. Cleaveland who is chairman of the South Alabama Nursery 
Association. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Cleaveland. 

Mr. CieaveLAnp. Mr. Chairman, we did not have too much time 
to prepare any testimony for this committee because we did not know 
this thing was coming along. But with most of the south Alabama 
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nurserymen—we are large in number, there are about 150 of us, in the 
2 counties down there that depend ‘almost entirely on other States 
for a market—I do not think anybody is in any better position than 
this group to realize what State quarantine means. I have been in 
the nursery business for 20 years and we have to be constantly on the 
ball to keep up with the other State quarantines on insect diseases and 
pl: int diseases that really do not affect the Nation as a whole. Little 
diseases that may be on citrus stock, for instance, or may be the little 
red spider that does do quite a little damage to a lot of ornamental 
shrubs and is widely spread throughout the South. 

We have sever: - of the States in the South that are not infested with 
the beetle today but are getting ready to put on a strict quarantine 
against the shipment of our plants into their States. They are scared 
to death of this beetle, and we cannot blame them because we were 
really afraid of the beetle. But now we have learned it can be con- 
trolled, although it does cost us an average of $50 an acre to put our 
plant in shape. We can see why they do not w ant that beetle on their 
property. As long as we can have enough men working in the area 
infested areas—from the Federal Government, to enforce the Feder: al 
quarantine, then we feel free as Americans to sell our products in any 
State in the United States; whereas, if the Federal quarantine is 
lifted, we know that we are really going to be in trouble in our infested 
areas. 

I would like to say I do not believe Mrs. Brown mentioned the 
small number of acres intent d in the South, but they are widely spread 
over the eight States. It means that it is going to take several Federal 
men to carry on this program properly. It is going to take money. 
The Federal] program is going to suffer if we have to cut out any of 
the Federal men that are working today. I think that pretty well 
covers what I wanted to say. ‘ 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr Cleaveland. 

Mr. Grant. I believe George Kaiser who is president of the South 
Baldwin Chamber of Commerce would like to say a few words. 

Mr. Kaiser. I will speak not as president of the chamber of com- 
merce—I think Mrs. Brown has covered that pretty ably—but as a 
farmer; I am a farmer. One of the good things about the white 
fringed beetles, and probably one of the things that is going to hurt us 
worst of all, is the fewness of acres involved. We in Baldwin County 
know what the beetle is and what it can do. He re is a little newspaper 
article that some of you have seen. About 3 or 4 years ago the beetle 
was discovered in one of the outlying fields in Baldwin County. We 
did not have a bit of trouble in getting 40 farmers out there with 
tractors and equipment to treat that land, without 1 penny of com- 
pensation to them, because they knew what the beetle was. We are 
not having a bit of trouble in getting 100 percent cooperation from 
the farmers in treating their own soil. They are not asking any help 
in treating their own soil but they realize, what these other people 
have tried to bring out that, regardless of what they spent it will be 
a hopeless task because if there is no way to handle that between the 
States the whole job cannot be done. 

I realize you are running late so I think that is about the extent of 
my remarks. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Kaiser. 
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Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. Guiliani who is a potato 
crow in Baldwin C ounty. 

Mr. Gumian1. Mr. Chairman, I am the representative of the Bald- 
win County Potato Advisory Group. I am relatively new in the 
South, having come from Michigan. I am well aware of what quar- 
antines have done. I would rather cite a few ex: umples. We have one 
quarantine now on sweetpotatoes that is operated by the various States. 
\s an example, various States say that you cannot ship potatoes 

, unless they come from a weevil-free area and are certified to be 
weevil-free. Other States require that plus fumigation. We have 
in example of the State of Tennessee. In the State of Tennessee you 
cannot ship nor permit to pass through, articles that are weevil free, 
fumigated or not, unless you have certilicates issued to your railroad 
on a bill of lading. 

Another example of what happened about 4 years ago is that we 
shipped our sweetpotatoes to Little Rock, Ark. While the car was 
in transit, and prior to arrival, someone up in the capital in Ar- 
kansas decided we have got to change these rules. Alabama from now 
on is quarantined. Our car of potatoes arrived in Little Rock. They 
onfiscated the car, and we had to take quite a good bit of action to get 
it into another State. 

Other examples of what State quarantine means is going back to 


the old corn borer. If you remember here in the North, I believe it 
was in 1982, when the Federal Government threw up their hands 
and turned it over to the States, there resulted some thirty-odd sepa- 
rate corn borer quarantines in the various States and the results 
were just impractical, almost impossible, and just a hardship on 


both shippers, growers, and carriers 

I wanted to stress again the one fact that this beetle is not a bug 
such as the nematode which you have up here along the Eastern 
Shore. Just recently this past year, in the State of Wisconsin, Lang- 
dale County, we bought a lot of seed potatoes out of that county; there 
is a potato rot which showed up. Well, an immediate quarantine 
without any Federal action—naturally, we were afraid. We quit 
buying out of Wisconsin. I know that is going to affect the seed 
growers in their economics. 

Our equipment that we are using in Baldwin County is practically 
down to a minimum, that is, equipment in which the Federal Govern- 
ment is involved. It amounts to a 1937 John Deere sprayer, a 1945 
Karmal] tractor, two 1939 flatbed trucks, and a pickup truck which 
today, at present market value, would probably bring six or seven 
hundred dollars. I just wanted to bring out the fact that it does not 
take much. But that we want somebody behind us to keep us on our 
toes and to maintain the Federal quarantine. Thank you. 

Mr. AnversEn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, the last witness is Mr. G. L. Brown. 
He is chairman of the agriculture committee, South Baldwin Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Brown. I would like to quote something here. I won't take but 
just a few minutes. In reference to the quarantine problem, I would 
like to read from a report of the study group that conducted the hear- 
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ing on various plant diseases to control in 1951. This was put out by 
the Department of Agriculture and I quote: 


One Federal guarantine is capable of being carried out more easily and with 
less interference to the business in interstate commerce than are numerous 
State quarantines. The latter, with their different regulations and bearing quali- 
fication requirements can be a burden upon the shippers and carriers. This 
was illustrated after the Federal quarantine on the European corn borer which 
was revoked in 1942. There followed separate plant quarantines enacted and 
enforced by each of the 32 States. The results were an impossible burden on 
the shippers and common carriers. 

Mr. AnperseN. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Granr. Mr. Chairman, with your kind permission, I would 
like to file a statement here from Congressman Boykin who is very 
much interested in this subject and could not be here this morning. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK W. BOYKIN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM ALABAMA 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very much alarmed over 
the proposed cut in the appropriation for the eradication and control of the 
white-fringed beetle. It is my understanding that it is proposed that the appro- 
priation be cut something like 70 percent over that appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1953 

The veople of south Alabama, where there is a heavy infestation of the white- 
fringed beetle, have rendered full cooperation with all agencies concerned in 
the eradication and control of th's pest. These people will continue to do what 
they can to aid in this control. However, it is my firm opinion that this pest is 
such a threat to all of the States in the Union that only the efforts of the Federal 
Government can prevent its spread to those other States. This beetle is not 
only a local and one-crop pest, but we have no other pest known that affects as 
many crops. 

I feel sure that after looking into this matter and evaluating it the committee 
will increase the proposed appropriation. 

Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen of the committee, any questions? 

Mr. Horan. A splendid presentation. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to join Mr. Horan in saying that this 
has been a very splendid presentation of what I think all of us are 
beginning to realize more and more is a problem of national interest, 
and one we have got to approach from the national viewpoint. 

Mr. Anpersen. Well, folks, we certainly thank you all for coming 


here this morning. 


Turspay, Marcu 2, 1954. 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


D. N. McDOWELL, WISCONSIN, ADVISORY COMMITTEE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL MARKETING ASSOCIATION 

L. Y. BALLENTINE, NORTH CAROLINA, ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ASSOCIATION 

ROY FREELAND, KANSAS, ADVISORY COMMITTEE, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. ANDERSEN. We are glad to have with us Mr. D. N. McDowell, 
director of agriculture, State of Wisconsin; Mr. L. Y. Ballentine, com- 
missioner of agriculture, North Carolina; and Mr. Roy Freeland, 
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secretary of agriculture, State of Kansas. These three gentlemen 
comprise What is known as the Advisory Committee for the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. Mr. McDowell, I believe you will lead off 
the discussion. 

Mr. McDoweti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Ballentine and 
Mr. Freeland and I have been asked by the National Association of 
Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture to repre- 
sent them here this morning briefly to support the budget request for 
the Agricultural Marketing Service work as presented in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture budget. 

Our purpose here this morning is not to discuss funds with you un- 
less you have questions along that line, but rather to explain very 
briefly the work that is being done by the several State de »partments 
of agriculture along the lines of market service work in conjunction 
with the United States Department of Agriculture to present to 
you the need for expanded work in the field of market services and 
marketing activities out in the States with coordination from the field 
from the Federal level, and then, of course, to answer in the time 
allotted to us any questions that you may have. 

I will go ahead with a little presentation here not written out but 
briefly explaining some of this work, and please feel free to interrupt 
as questions come up. 

Mr. ANpersEN. You feel free to go ahead as you wish, Mr. Me- 
Dowell. 

Mr. McDowe tt. Thank you, sir. In these projects that are being 

carried on with the State, they are done on a matched fund basis and 
wart that is carried out through the new marketing and foreign 
agriculture unit of the USDA and formerly carried out through the 
PMA of the old Department of Agriculture organization. The his- 
torical background goes back to the Marketing Act of 1946 at which 
time the commissioners of agriculture throughout the several States 
took an active part with the USDA and with the Congress to develop 
a market service program with emphasis on getting the work done 
by the organizations and the agencies out in the States who are actually 
doing that service re ye A lot of this was done by State departments 
of agriculture, some by the Extension Service ‘and some by other 
marketing organizi ations which vary within the various States. 

I have reviewed, just to brief myself on the testimony that was given 
before the committee in 1946, and find the trend all the w ay through 
the discussion among the various members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee pointing out the need for these expanded market service activi- 
ties out in the States. The testimony at that time brought out one 
fact that out of the dollars spent in research, there were about 100 to 1 
with moneys being spent for production research as compared to 
moneys being spent in marketing and selling research which showed 
that the trend was needed to be in reverse in order that the market 
facilities could be expanded in the several States. 

[ would like to mention, too, that this particular type of State-Fed- 
eral activity is one of the most democratic approaches to cooperative 
work that we have seen in our several State departments of agricul 
ture. Our national association has taken a very active part in this. 
It is a work where the activity has been coordinated and integrated 
from the Federal level with the work being carried out at the grass- 
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roots by the local units of government or agencies involved. I believe 
that would be true in your several States. It is true in all of the 
States that are carrying on this work at the present time. 

These funds were originally set up to be used in the State depart- 
ments of agriculture through the various marketing branches. These 
funds were diverted to other agencies because there was a lag at the 
time for the States getting started. 

I would like to briefly explain the reason for that lag and why State 
departments of agriculture did not immediately jump into the picture. 
Legislation was needed in the various States to provide for matching 
funds, not only basic legislation but appropriations needed to be made. 
Many legislatures were not in session. It took time to brief not only 
the State departments throughout the country as to the type of pro- 
gram that was available. First they had to be sold on it and they in 
turn had to go back to the legislatures in their various States. I know 
in Wisconsin our legislature was quick to pick it up but there was a 
year or so lag until we had an opportunity to present it to the legisla- 
ture at that time. 

The States are now ready to assume their full responsibility and 
partnership with the USD A. The programs have broadened. The 
coordination has been developed. Many states are ready to go and 
duplication with other agencies has been eliminated. Very close 
cooperation with Extension and the land-grant colleges has been 
developed " most of the States. At the present time there are 31 
States and 3 Territories with programs going in the market service 
activities. 

Another factor that we want to mention is that this has brought a 
marketing service to a specific area and on a local basis. It has 
brought in people in the States, the commodity groups, and I hasten 
to add that every major commodity group is included in this market 
service program and all of the various phases of marketing procedure 
are included in the various activities. 

Now, in the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 the provisions 
were rather general. They provided for continuous program of 
market research, development of market service programs, on a 
matched basis. Those are the fundamentals of that act, and I do 
not believe it is necessary to go into further details except to give you 
a little on the type of program that is being carried on at our various 
State levels. Ican go into quite a little detail on the Wisconsin pro- 
gram mostly because I know about it, not because it is the best in the 
country. Mr. Ballentine could give you the details of North Caro- 
lina and Mr. Freeland of Kansas and we have briefed ourselves on 
the programs in the other States. But I would like to give you just 
a little example of the types of programs; basic data material would 
be probably the first of the major service work that this program is 
designed to carry out. That is the tying in with what has been going 
on in crop reporting, but there are other basic data material that have 
been needed to carry on these market activities. That is probably the 
No. 1, not in importance but in order of our program here. 

Expanded outlets of surplus farm products—more of these pro- 
grams could be designed to get into these surplus products we have. 
We in Wisconsin, as many of your other States, certainly know what 

problem we have in marketing our dairy products at the present 
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me. And more can be done and more is being done and this program 
in very nicely into this marketing of dairy products. Then of 
urse we fit into the picture of maintaining quality of our products, 
ind we show marketing agencies how they can fit into the program. 

I would like to give you one example of that, of demonstrating to 
, market ing unit a program so recent that there is no information out, 
but in Wisconsin we rece ntly put on a program W ith our potato 1n dus 

y. You know the situ: ition with potato growers at the present time 

1 large stocks of potatoes. We moved with the potato indus str 

W; isconsin to develop a quality package for sale to the consumers 
It has been very difficult to buy a good bag of Wisconsin potatoes in 

e city of Madison, for example. So under this program we set up 
, State brand, a Wisconsin State brand potato. For a period extend 

¢ from January 21 to February 21, we had the potato industry grade 

sing United States No. 1 grade potato, A size, package them and tag 
them with a special tag known as Wisconsin State brand and brought 
them into the Madison area where we promoted them and gentlemen 

e have moved a half million pounds of potatoes in Madison in that 
20-day period, 28-day period, and the housewives are coming back 
and demanding Wisconsin potatoes. That same thing can be done 
for many of our other commodities but the most interesting thing I 
think is the fact that the industry now is ready to take up the program, 
finance their own program and starting next August they are moving 
into a statewide program for selling these potatoes. Just an example 
of the service being made available, showing the way to the industry 
and the industry tying in and carrying on from there. 

In other words, we can discontinue “these funds into the marketing 
of potatoes. Ex: imple sin other States I would like to read very hur- 

riedly, just 10 or a dozen of the various type programs as they fit 
; to this research mar keting type of thing. 

Reducing processing damage to cotton, a program in North Caro- 
lina. An expanding market ‘outlet for fruit and fruit nuts in Cali- 
fornia. Experimental market news on livestock auctions in South 
Dakota. Inseason surveys and reports of production ; that is for the 
fruit industry of California. Improving methods and facilities for 
handling grain in North Carolina. I have heard Mr. Ballentine dis- 
cuss it. It is a very interesting field. We sometimes wonder about 
grain in North aoe but this program shows there is a lot of grain 
being produced and an orderly marketing program can be developed. 
Another is basic market information, a very excellent program in 
the State of California at the present time; improving market meth- 
ods and practices for eggs and poultry in the State of Kentucky. 

Another program in Wisconsin is milk hauling and trucking sur- 
veys. The Wisconsin legislature was in need of information on the 
hauling of milk, the type of roads it was hauled over and some basic 
material for developing State legislation. There was no source of in- 
formation. A project was carried on and it has expanded to great 
use to the entire dairy industry. I could go on and name several 
others. ; 

I would like to mention new market information and data for grain 
hinging around the wheat industry in Kansas. In Wisconsin we carry 
on a number of programs. The promotion of our dairy products of 
course has been one of the big moves in our State. We have carried on 
some work in marketing and packaging of Swiss cheese as well as 
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American and brick cheese. It has been very fruitful and the use of 
pliofilm wraps and other types of wraps have been developed. We 
are moving into a butter marketing program. Our legislature has 
just provided compulsory butter gr: iding law for the State so that all 
butter being sold at retail must be labeled according to grade. A pro- 
motion program has already been developed to move into that field to 
ssist the American consumer as well as the producer to work into the 
butter erading field. We } nave had some very inte resting progr: ims 
in the field of quality milk work. Tobacco grading, tobacco price 
and follow-up work. 

Our agricultural statistical work has been one of our feature pro 
grams in Wisconsin and I would like to mention, gentlemen, that 
since this program has started, there have been 23 publications put out 
on this. True, this particular program would not have been made 
possible without this program. And I have here and I am not going 
to bore you with them except on the matter of leaving them; I am 
going to leave them. I will leave with Mr. Laird these things if he 
cares to pass them on to you folks. I do want to say this, that the 
county bulletin project has been started in Wisconsin which needs de- 
velopment in all of our other States many of which do need to have 
guidance and assistance to get the program started. County bulletins 
that explain the work in a county. 

Now, this is one county in Wisconsin showing a pattern that is 
needed. Wisconsin does not need this program to carry out this 
particular project. However, many of our other States do. 

Gentlemen, I have more or less wandered around and I would like 
to close by making one other observation. The research program has 
made possible a recent move by the Midwestern States for consolidat 
ing reporting work on livestock for the entire midwest area. Each 
State is carrying on a special survey adapted to their State, but all 
of the information will be pooled and the information will be made 
available not only on a State basis but on a regional basis. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken quite a little of the time here. Maybe 
Mr. Ballentine or Mr. Freeland could add to this discussion. 

Mr. Horan. We would be delighted to hear from either one of you. 

Mr. Bautientine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know if there are 
any questions you would like to ask first because that perhaps might 
be a more direct ge 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Laird, do you have any questions in mind? 

Mr. Larrp. I would like to say that I am certainly happy to have 
Don McDowell, our State director of agriculture, here today. We 
think an awful lot of Don out in Wisconsin. He has done a splendid 
job in reorganizing our State department of agriculture and we are 
very proud of him. And I think that the work that is being done in 
this field in Wisconsin is outstanding. It has been helpful to Wis- 
consin agriculture. 

The booklet that Mr. McDowell handed out, I think I should point 
out to the members of the committee, happens to be my home county. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think the committee is very much sold on the work 
of the marketing services and frequently they say when they come to 
me with problems I always give them mine. But I do think it is well 
for our friends, and the folks who are friends of this very fine work, 
to realize some of the problems we have. We have for many years on 
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this subcommittee urged increased attention to research and increased 
ittention to extension and things of that sort. In the present budget 
there are substantial increases for research involved and substantial 

reases for extension. But also in this budget is serious curtailment 
of action programs which we, too, have considered extremely valuable. 
So when you folks leave our problem begins. We believe in the need 
for all of these works be we, this subcommittee, do not have it within 
our reach to cut the foreign aid bill or cut point 4 or reduce it propor- 

a so as to give attention to our own country. But I did want 

| to have some appreciation of our problems and I want to assure 
you that we strongly believe in the things that you pointed out to us, 
" Mr. Battentine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out in con- 
nection with the statement Mr. Whitten just made that the $900,000 
referred to by Director McDowell represents a special item this time. 
Heretofore, the amount that has been appropriated for marketing 
services has been wrapped up in a general budget, and has not been set 
up as an individual item. 

[ point out to you in our belief this is an action program so this is 
one exception to the rule, probably, where we are asking for more 
money, not maybe exactly in the form that you are thinking about, 
but marketing service is an action program. 

I would like to expl: Lin jus st a little bit about the project for cotton. 
A simple explanation of the cotton program as carried on in North 
Carolina, I think, would be appreciated by those who understand cot- 
ton and those who are not familiar with the growth and marketing 
of it. Some several years ago we found by a survey of marketing of 
cotton that the farmer would be handic: ap ped by virtue of rough prep. 
That is poor ginning, dusting, and napping in such a way that it does 
not bring the top price. 

We went into this program to furnish technical assistance and 
through a series of meetings, organizing the ginners into groups where 
we could put on demonstrations. Ina period of about 5 years we were 
able to reduce the rough prep in cotton from a little over 16 percent to 
this past year of one-tenth of 1 percent. That raised the index price 
on cotton and as a consequence it meant that North Carolina farmers 
who produced about 550,000 bales per year on an average had an 
$800,000 increase in their income. 

Right now, we are continuing our program in trying to remove 
another short in our cotton and that is in the brittleness of the lint. 
We have set up a fiber laboratory the purpose of which is to do experi- 
mental work or research work on this tensile strength of lint, the 
maturity of the fiber, and other problems which enter into the produc- 
tion and marketing. So we are working together. 

The only other thing that I would point out here is there is always 
some argument given by some who claim there is an over: apping and 
duplication of functions of various agencies dealing in agriculture. 
Well, we have guarded against that in recent years in North Carolina. 
All of the projects with which the Department of Agriculture of 
North Carolina is working, in the extension service or ‘research, are 
discussed by representatives of those three agencies before they are 
put into operation, or before they proceed. So we have a very fine 
working relation in North Carolina such as to keep down any duplica- 
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tion. We won't say there wasn’t some overlapping because we believ: 
that if you are going to properly roof a house you have got to let thi 
shingles overlap a little bit so you will ns aturally have a little over 

lapping in some areas or you may have some void, but there is no 
duplication and we have a very definite and satisfactory understanding 

between the agencies that carry on these programs. 

There is another advantage in the service program as compared with 
other programs and that is the State must put up at least 50 percent o1 
the money. In many cases, they are putting up over 50 percent 
That happens sometimes as a result of the fact that you get into one 
of these projects and then the Federal appropriations are reduced and 
rather than to weaken our program or to delete some phase of it we 
scrape up a little bit more State money and put into the program 11 
order to carry it on to its completion. Some of the programs whic! 
we had have been completed. Others, we are working on. We wil 
probably never get to an end because as we solve one problem we seem 
to uncover another. It is natural, as we make progress in production 
and marketing, that you do not see some of the problems because they 
are obscured by greater ones. So if we solve the greater problems we 
naturally uncover others. So this should be a continuing program 
throughout the years. Certainly, I do not need to emphasize the im- 
portance of marketing today because Mr. Mc Dowell has done that very 
ab ly, out we do know that of all the things we need in agriculture, 
one of the more important is to learn more about how to sell and to put 
in practice programs that will aid in better distribution and more eco 
nomical distribution. Thank you. 

Mr. Horan. I want to comment there that this subcommittee has 
grappled with this problem ever since the Research and Marketing 
Act funds were made available. We have tried to be as practical as 
we know how and we are delighted to see this type of research, par- 
ticularly of the cooperative nature. I think that builds a stronge1 
country than if the Federal Government undertakes to do it all. We 
are very anxious, of course, to move the marketing research as near to 
the farmers as we can, believing that that way you get results which 
directly help the farmer. We have been helping the retailer a good 
deal with these Marketing Act funds and you cannot deny, of course, 
that some of the rain falls on the individual farmer, but we do enter 
tain and we do welcome that which is brought close to the producer 
believing that he deserves that security and that the consumer will be 
benefited if we benefit the producer. 

Mr. Freepianp. We are very sincere in this. We feel very deeply. 
I think it is rather a universal feeling that probably the most neg- 
lected phase of our agricultural problems is marketing, and one 
where there is possibly more opportunity to really do something for 
this agricultural problem. In that field, I would like, to point out 
to you this program that we have had which started out in hope; 
planning began and then indicated research marketing, and now 
agricultural marketing. Marketing service work has been using 
about 2 percent of these funds and we fell that is was the original in- 
tent that marketing, called research and marketing, as really intended 
should bear a considerably heavier portion of this money, marketing 
service work. I have a feeling that we are reaching a point where 
maybe our research would not get the most good from it. In pro- 
duction research, we are reac hing the place where we will not get good 
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from it unless we move on because there is no use in learning to pro- 
duce more until we find a way to do something with what we have. 
So this gets into a situation of doing something with our agricul- 
tural problems. I believe that is the only comment I would have now 
except that we certainly do appreciate the opportunity to come in. 

Mr. McDowett. I would like to comment on the bulletin that you 
just passed over, just taking a glance at the headlines and at the 
pictures, this shows the work that research stations, our experiment 
stations, have done in market research. Gentlemen, this as a funda- 
mental part of our market services. 

Mr. Horan. The booklet Mr. McDowell mentions was presented 
to us by the representatives of the land-grant colleges when they were 
before us the day before yesterday. It is a sample piece of research 
which as I understand it was developed in each of the States. I think 
t is a rather interesting booklet. I would like to have Mr. Ballen- 
tine and Mr. Freedland look at it. Additional copies are available, 
[am sure. That was printed at Washington State College. 

Mr. McDowe tt. I would like to finish the statement to this extent, 
that with that research having been done, those moneys having been 
spent to show the way, we need the marketing services to carry it 
directly out to the farm level, to the agencies that are selling (by 
“agencies” I am referring to the farm groups), that need to be 
marketing these products and so much of this research work here 
is applied through market-service activities. In other words, moneys 
having been spent for research are wasted unless they are carried 
out to useful, practical application. And these market services 
through departments of agriculture, and those others that carry on 
those services, make all those moneys having been spent, well spent. 
And that is one of the things that the State departments of agricul- 
ture are trying to do. They are counterparts to the USDA in the 
States. It is only through teamwork and working together of the 
USDA and the States that they or we are going to get the greatest 
benefits from this work. We hasten to add that our association is 
keenly interested because it brings these marketing activities down 
to the local level where the local farmers themselves can see what 
is going on and can reap actual benefits from it in the sale of their 
products. The State-Federal work is done at the local level with 
the States doing the local flexible part of it with State-operated 
control and yet the Federal integrating work between States and 
overall type of supervision or coordination; and we are extremely 
pleased that you folks would take the time to hear us today because 
we do feel that we represent the market-service activities of the several 
States. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, I understand, Mr. McDowell, that this 
is the first time that we have had this item as a line item in the 
budget. It represents an increase of almost 50 percent in the amount 
of funds that will be available for the States. Do you feel that 
the States are ready and able at this time to take advantage of the 
full amount on a matching basis in the next year ? 

Mr. McDowett. We have gone into that at considerable detail, Mr. 
Laird, and are satisfied that the States are ready to move ahead. We 
have 31 States and 3 Territories at the present time, and interest 
is being generated by our marketing officials. They met recently 
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with their executive committee in Texas. The committee is meeting 
again in Washington within the next 30 days and certain States are 
ready to move ahead with this program. Yes, it is our feeling that 
they will be ready to take advantage of it. 

Mr. Bautientine. Mr. Chairman, I have here a brief outline discuss 
ing a number of projects carried out in various States, and, with 
your permission, I would like to make this a part of our testimony. 

Mr. ANprerson. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The outline referred to follows:) 


MARKETING SERVICE WORK IN STATE DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 


The Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 provides for a continuous program of 
research to improve all phases of marketing and for the development of market- 
ing service programs on a matched fund basis with State Departments of Agri 
culture. At present 30 States and 3 Territories are carrying on these service 
programs in cooperation with producers, trade agencies, and industry groups, 
pocessors, farmers’ cooperative association, experiment stations, extension serv 
ices, vocational education and veterans training agencies, and various agencies 
of the USDA. 

The primary purpose of this marketing service work is to get research results 
and the best known marketing practices adopted on a wide scale by marketing 
agencies. Money spent for research will be wasted unless the results are put to 
use by institutions and firms engaged in marketing. The marketing service work 
wing carried on under this program is designed to (1) provide basic data which 

facilitate marketing, (2) expand outlets for surplus agricultural products, 
maintain the quality of farm products as they flow through the marketing 
and (4) show marketing agencies how to reduce their costs or improve 

their efficiency. 

With high marketing costs and mounting surpluses of farm products the de 
mand for services of this type is growing. The program benefits all of the 
major agricultural commodity groups and many of the minor commodities. Work 
is being done at each stage of the distribution channel such as assembly points, 
terminal markets, wholesale establishments and retail stores. The kind of work 
being done can be shown best by the following examples, which are selected to 
show the range of activities being engaged in, the geographic distribution of the 
work, and the types of commodities covered. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF WORK BEING CARRIED ON 


1. Improving quality of milk and cream 


Through a milk and cream quality improvement program in Wisconsin, under 
the direction of the State department of agriculture, creameries were assisted in 
improving the handling of raw milk throughout the channels of manufacture and 
distribution. Preliminary estimates indicate that as of January 1953, over 80 
percent of the butter sampled in the State dairy and food-control laboratory was 
90 score or better. This is a 16-percent improvement over the samples scored 
in January 1951, when the program started, and an 8-percent improvement over 
1952. 

A program in two counties of the State to improve the handling of raw milk 
from the time it was picked up at the farm gate until it was delivered to the 
processing plant reduced rejected milk from 8.2 percent in 1949 to 2.9 percent 
in 1952. 

A laboratory to help solve some of the basic technical problems in the manu- 
facture of swiss cheese was set up in Wisconsin in cooperation with the swiss 
cheese industry of the State. Cheese factories using this laboratory to control 
the quality of the raw product reported that 75.4 percent of the swiss cheese 
manufactured by them was classified in the two top grades, whereas only 54.8 
percent of that manufactured in those areas where no laboratory facilities were 
provided was in these grades. 

Work of this type is also carried on in Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Michigan, and North Dakota. 


2. Reducing processing damage to cotton 


Under a program of the State Department of Agriculture in North Carolina, 
672 visits were made to cotton gins and over 100 meetings of ginner groups 
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and other farm organizations were held where demonstrations and suggestions 
were made to improve ginning and marketing practices. Members of the staff 
collaborated in the selection, installation, and operation of $1,500,000 worth of 
new ginning machinery during 1953. The program contributed directly to the 
elimination of a $10 per bale discount on at least 15 percent of the North Carolina 
cotton crop by the virtual elimination of gin damaged or “rough prep” cotton. 
This brought savings of approximately $800,000 to the cotton producers of the 
state 

Similar programs are to be found in Louisiana and Virginia. 

Expanding market outlets for fruits and tree nuts 

Growers, shippers, and processors of fruits and tree nuts often fail fully to 
xploit their market opportunity through lack of adequate basic information 

jut the nature of their markets. To aid growers in expanding market outlets, 
he California State Department of Agriculture conducted numerous national 
urveys of the marketing of raisins, dried prunes, canned ripe olives, apples, 
emon concentrates, and dates. These surveys have provided extensive informa- 
tion on distribution, retailing practices, and trade acceptance of various types 

pack and sizes of containers, as well as on the possibilities of developing 
listribution in new areas or to new types of users, 
|. Leperimental market news on livestock auctions 

Experimental market news on weekly livestock auction operations were carried 
on in Oregon, Kentucky, and South Dakota. Several methods of reporting 
uction sales were tried in Oregon in two widely separated cities. Over 500 
copies of a summary report were distributed weekly. Two Oregon metropolitan 
ewspapers and 10 local papers also carried these reports. This information was 
broadcast regularly by several radio stations in western Idaho and eastern 
Oregon. A spring lamb market news report was initiated in Kentucky during 
the past year, and sales were reported for five principal auction markets, by 
grade, actual count of receipts, and prices paid. The information was sum- 
marized and telephoned to the various news services for publication in the late 
afternoon or following morning papers. Experimental market news reports of 
this kind are not conducted for more than 2 years with these funds. Where the 
services proves to be useful it is taken over by regular State appropriation. 


In-season surveys and reports of production 

In-season surveys of raisin production were made in California which gave 
periodic information about the rate of harvest of grapes during the short harvest 
season. These reports were used to guide grape growers in the proper utiliza- 
tion and orderly marketing of various varieties of grapes adapted to table use, 
raisins, or winemaking. Three years of sampling procedures of estimating 
raisin production (a $33 million crop) established the procedure as sound, 
assisted in estimating the entire grape crop, and proved to be of invaluable 
assistance to all segments of the industry. These in-season surveys are now 
financed entirely by the State department of agriculture as one of its vital 
functions for the producers and distributors of its farm products. 


6. Improving methods and facilities for handling grain 

A program to improve the methods and facilities for handling grain has been 
carried on by the North Carolina State Department of Agriculture since 1948. 
Since the initiation of the program, 26 modern grain-handling facilities have 
been constructed in the State with rodentproof modern storage space for 2.8 
million bushels of grain, and 32 grain driers with a capacity of 10,275 bushels 
per hour have been installed. Total storage space for grain has increased since 
1948 from 2 million bushels to 7.7 million bushels. In cooperation with the 
North Carolina State College, 4 specialized schools, attended by 128 grain elevator 
operators, were conducted to train these operators and buyers in approved 
techniques of grading, marketing, and handling grain. In addition, in coopera- 
tion with the Extension Service, 62 demonstrations in grain grading have been 
held in commercial producing areas for producers, grain dealers, and elevator 
operators. It is estimated that there has been a saving to producers of at least 
20 cents per bushel for grain moving in commercial channels as a result of (1) 
the increase in drying and storage facilities which has reduced losses due to 
damage from high moisture, (2) reduction of damage by rodents and insects, 
(3) adoption of bulk handling in place of bags, and (4) establishments of a daily 
cash market related to terminal market prices. 
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7. Basic market information 


Changing production patterns of fruit and competition between production 
areas have increased the need by growers and shippers for detailed area informa- 
tion pertaining to three numbers or acreage in production, by age and variety ; and 
for supplementary information on production, price, and quality of fruit being 
marketed. To provide such information tree counts have been carried on in 
California, Maryland, Michigan, New York, Virginia, West Virginia, Montana, 
and Washington. A survey in the State of Washington revealed that the number 
of bearing apple trees had declined more than 5.3 million from the 1920 peak. Al] 
areas of the State, even the highly commercial irrigated counties in central 
Washington, showed a drop. Except for apricots and peaches, the number of all 
other types of fruit trees has also declined in the State over the past 10 years. 
8. Improving marketing methods and practices for eggs and poultry 

A premium of 7 cents per dozen was paid above the prices for ungraded eggs 
to 350 egg producers in south central Kentucky who had their eggs graded and 
sold through the 6 grading stations set up under a program sponsored by the 
Department of Agriculture in Kentucky. These stations handled approximately 
115,000 crates of eggs in the past year and returned an additional $8,050 to the 
producers who cooperated in the program. Egg buyers are now making an 
effort to have 50 of these farmers increase their flocks to approximately 1,000 
layers each to help meet the demand for quality eggs on the Louisville market. 
Over 2,000 handbooks and leaflets were distributed describing the approved 
methods for improving egg quality and 260 visits were made to assist the pro- 
ducers in the adoption of proper methods of grading and handling eggs. 

Similar programs to improve egg quality are being carried on by State depart- 
ments of agriculture in Arkansas, Illinois, Maine, Kansas, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Virginia. 


9. Milk hauling and trucking surveys 


The lack of information regarding the transportation of raw Wisconsin milk 
from farm to market became acute following World War II, when the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature began to reexamine truck weight limitations which had been 
relaxed during the war. It was recognized that problems connectel with the 
transportation of milk or dairy products were determining factors in the success 
or failure of the quality improvement program being carried on by the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture. 

At one of the hearings of the Wisconsin Legislature in 1950, the Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture was asked if factual data could be collected which 
would enable the legislative committee properly to appraise the importance of 
milk trucking to the State’s dairy producers and dairy manufacturing plants, 
and to furnish information which could be used by the Legislature in deter- 
mining truck weight limitations for various types of roads. 

Collaborating with this group and the State college of agriculture, the de- 
partment of agriculture established a program in 1950 to collect and amalyze 
data on truck movement of milk from farm to market. 

The survey found that producers’, plant-owned and contract trucks on the 
average traveled 65 miles per day; that contract haulers handled about 65 per- 
cent of the milk and dairy products transported on Wisconsin roads; and that 
most of the truck travel was on township or county secondary roads. It was 
also reported that the average cost to the producer for milk hauled to dairy 
plants by plant-owned trucks or by contract haulers was 15 cents per hundred 
pounds, mostly on a flat-rate basis regardless of miles traveled. Where charges 
where made on a per mile basis, they average 1.4 cents per hundred pounds 
per mile; and it was a rather common practice for dairy plants to subsidize 
part of the costs of hauling raw milk from the farm to the plant. Following the 
publication of a summary of findings in the booklet, Transportation of Wisconsin 
Milk—Farm to Market, committees were appointed, consisting of leaders in the 
dairy industry, members of the staff of the State Department of Agriculture, 
and others to consider the problems and prepare recommendations for regula- 
tion of milk hauling, which were later adopted by the State legislature. 


10. Developing new market facilities 


The South Carolina State Agricultural Marketing Commission cooperated 
with the Marketing and Facilities Research Branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, USDA, in the development of new market facilities at 
a number of locations over the State. At Greenville, a completely new whole- 
sale produce market was planned and built on 27 acres of land just outside the 
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city limits. The facilities consist of nine wholesale units, a poultry-dressing plant, 
potato-curing house, farmers’ and truckers’ shed, railroad sidings, and other 
rket facilities. A farmers’ retail curb market, consisting of a modern build 
ing with an adjacent parking area, also was established in the heart of the city. 
Other facilities for efficient marketing of South Carolina farm products were 
built at Columbia, Orangeburg, Sumter, Holly Hill, and Pageland. 
Other States carrying on work to improve marketing facilities include Minne- 
ita, North Carolina, New York, Virginia, California, and Massachusetts, and 
the Territory of Puerto Rico. 


s 


11. Reducing waste and improving distribution of potatoes 


The Maine Department of Agriculture has been working with growers and 
shippers in solving technical problems in packaging, handling, and distribution 
of potatoes. The results of shipping different size packages in various types of 
containers showed greater efficiency in unloading and handling, and less bruis- 
ing when potatoes were packed in the 15-pound package. Consumers preferred 
this size package in a transparent bag even when they were priced 4 cents per 
package higher than other containers. It was found that little deterioration 
occurs when potatoes were shipped to market washed but not heat dried. The 
elimination of heat drying reduced packinghouse costs by 3%4 cents per hundred 
pounds. 


12. New market information and data for grain 


It has long been recogniz°d that the pricing system for grain at the producer 
level may not give adequate consideration to differences in quality of grain 
marketed by various producers. Wheat quality surveys conducted during the 
year made available to producers and to the grain trade current information on 
protein content and test weight of wheat harvested in Kansas during 1952-58 
season. It was found that a 1-cent-per-bushel premium was paid in certain 
instances for wheat testing 13.0 to 13.9 percent protein content with a one-half 
cent premium for each one-half percent increase in protein content up to 17.4 
percent. Information was also made available on the varieties of wheat pro- 
duced by specific areas thus providing processors and handlers data whereby 
they could locate and secure their needs of various types and grades of wheat. 
Furthermore, in order to assist in finding storage facilities for grain, data were 
eollected and reports issued to show where available storage space could be 
found. 


18. Some additional eramples by States 


(a) Alabama: Technical assistance to improve the marketing of seed.—A pro- 
gram to improve the handling and distribution of locally grown seed is being 
developed in the State of Alabama to help solve some of the problems resulting 
from the very rapid growth of this industry during recent years. Assistance is 
being given seed handlers and distributors in enabling them to determine the 
adequacy of plant space and equipment and the best type and arrangement of 
storage facilities; in the training of inexperienced seed cleaning mill operators; 
and in surveying present seed cleaning facilities so that equipment dealers may 
set up an efficient system of machinery servicing. 

(b) Colorado; Improving handling practices for potatocs—The State potato 
industry, cooperating with the State department of agriculture, is continuing a 
program designed to give firsthand information to producers and shippers in the 
San Luis Valley on the quality and acceptability of potatoes shipped from the 
valley, and assistance on the marketing of low-grade potatoes. During the 1952 
season, 42 carloads of U. 8. No. 1 grade Red McClure potatoes were followed 
through from shipping points to wholesalers and retail establishments in 9 
nearby States. Careless and improper handling were the cause of considerable 
loss in quality by the time the potatoes reached the consumer. Efforts are now 
being made to supervise more closely the grading, packing, and loading at 
shipping and terminal points. 

(c) Illinois: Improved handling of fruits and vegetables and expansion of out- 
lets.—During recent years there has been a strong trend toward bypassing whole- 
sale terminal markets in metropolitan areas and direct buying from products 
by chain stores and groups of independent retailers. Recognizing this shift in 
marketing farm products, the Illinois Department of Agriculture has compiled 
a mailing list of 7,500 truckers, wholesale dealers, and other potential buyers 
who are furnished with frequent in-season information concerning quantity, 
quality, and location of supplies, dates of harvest, and prevailing market peices. 
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As part of an overall program for the expansion of outlets for farm products, 
more than 50,000 bushels of hail-damaged peaches were moved to market within 
a week’s time. In addition, the Department has published a pamphlet, Guide 
to Illinois Fruits, in cooperation with the Illinois Fruit Council, which gives in 
detail location of all commercial fruit orchards in the State, with estimates of 
production and varieties grown by each orchardist. A mimeographed bimonthly 
market information release supplements the information in the Guide with 
up-to-date information on crop prospects, prevailing prices, and quality of avail- 
able fruit supplies. 

(d) Indiana: Demonstrating improved methods for handling fruits and vege- 
tables.—Purdue University, which has the responsibility for marketing service 
work in Indiana, continued its demonstration programs of improved handling of 
sweet corn for fresh consumption. It was found that consumers in high-income 
areas were willing to pay a substantial premium for field-iced or “hydrocooled” 
sweet corn packed in wet-strength paper bags and delivered within 24 hours of 
picking. A hydrocooling plant was established at Indianapolis, which has a 
eapacity of 10,000 dozen per day. Sweet corn handled in this manner brought 
premiums of from 5 to 10 cents per dozen above corn handled in the usual manner, 

(e) Iowa: New basic data on livestock.—Monthly estimates of intentions to 
market Iowa hogs and cattle were made 1 or 2 months in advance of the 
sales. These forecasts, made on an experimental basis, were based on informa- 
tion secured from producers of hogs and other livestock concerning their in- 
tentions to market in the period of time indicated. This information along with 
basic data on total livestock on farms, in some instances by age groups and 
breeds; sows farrowed; and other data relative to future supply and marketing 
was distributed to all producers who cooperated and to trade groups. 

(f) Kansas: Improving quality and distribution for dairy products.—Spot 
checks were made of butter in creameries and in retail establishments to deter- 
mine quality, storage, and handling practices used, and the quality designations 
on the package or representations of quality made by the distributor at the time 
of purchase. Samples were checked for score and content. It was found that 
at the creameries samples scored averaged about 90, with variations generally 
from 88 to 92 seore. At retail stores the quality of butter varied widely, par- 
ticularly as to score, caused mostly by poor handling practices, misrepresenta- 
tions as to quality, and too slow turnover in stock at the retail store. 

(9) Louisiana: Improving distribution of milk—During the “flush” seasons, 
reports on available quantities of surplus milk were phoned or wired to each 
market area in Louisiana and to some nearby market areas in Mississippi, Texas, 
and Arkansas. In this way profitable outlets were found for many thousands 
of gallons of milk which otherwise might have been disposed of at a loss. 

(h) Maryland: Improving marketing practices and expanding market outlets 
for fruits and vegetables.—On the lower Eastern Shore, the volume of green- 
wrap and pink tomatoes marketed has been increasing rapidly each year, partly 
as a result of the adoption of programs to divert some of the tomatoes grown for 
“open market” sale to local canneries, which usually brought a very low price 
in the glut season. The marketing season for green-wrap and pink tomatoes 
was extended considerably, and an estimated 60,000 baskets (5 bushel) were 
diverted to the fresh market at a premium of 35 to 50 cents per basket above the 
prevailing cannery price. Thus Maryland tomato growers received a premium 
of approximately $25,000 by using fresh market channels and were able to supply 
eanneries with a more stabilized supply of cannery tomatoes and not overload 
the processing facilities. 

(i) Massachusetts: New basic data for vegetables.—Prior to 1949, the vege- 
table-growing industry in the State functioned without any definite information 
on production, yield, or prices of individual vegetables by areas. Such a condi- 
tion resulted in wide variations in supplies and prices of most vegetables in dif- 
ferent parts of the State at the same time, making it difficult for a grower to 
dispose of his crop advantageously. Important changes in production and mar- 
keting procedures during the recent years have also had an adverse effect on 
the marketing of vegetables in some instances because of the lack of knowledge 
by the producer of the changes taking place. The surveys of production and 
prices by areas carried on in the State during the past year have acquainted the 
entire industry with the changes in production and marketing procedures and 
have provided information so that the producer could market his crops to a 
greater advantage. 

(j) Michigan: Improving handling and grading practices for fruit.—Prior to 
1952, Michigan cherry producers had usually sold red sour cherries for canning 
on an “orchard run” basis. A large proportion of the 1951 red sour cherry 
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nack of 143.8 million pounds was of poor quality and difficult to move into con- 
umption, which resulted in a large carryover into the 1952 season. Growers 
eceived 7 cents per pound. The Department and segments of the canning in- 
dustry realized that quality standards should be adopted and undertook the pro- 

tion of a program which resulted in the adoption of grades and standards for 
canning cherries, and the initiation of a compulsory inspection program for all 
cherries sold to canners. The 1952 pack of 114.7 pounds was of good quality, but 
was difficult to move because of the large carryover of unsold low quality pack 
of the previous season. A promotion program was initiated that resulted in 
selling both packs. Growers received an average of 6% cents per pound. In 
1953, 144.2 million pounds were inspected and packed under official grades and 
standards and brought growers an average of 8% cents per pound. Industry 
groups estimate at least part of the increased returns to producers was due to 
the adoption of a quality program. 

(k) Minnesota: Improving the quality of dairy products.—The Minnesota State 
Mobile Bacteriological Laboratory moved about the State from one central 
location to another, in an effort to find sources of contamination which affected 
the quality of milk, in pasteurizing and bottling plants for grade A fluid milk, 
creameries, ice-cream manufacturers, and other dairy processing plants. Com- 
posite samples were drawn of the raw milk arriving at the plant, in the various 
stages of processing and of the pasteurized product. The water supply and con- 
ainers used, as well as all machinery through which the milk passed were also 
examined for contamination. The samples were analyzed in the mobile labora- 
tory and the results given immediately to the plant management, with sugges- 
tions for the improvement of quality. All milk processing plants within a radius 
of from 30 to 40 miles were covered by each stop of the mobile laboratory before 
moving it to another community. Demonstrations were held showing where im- 
provements could be made in handling the milk from the producer and within 
the plant. The services rendered by the mobile laboratory and its staff have been 
very effective in improving the quality of fluid milk and other milk products. 

(1) Mississippi: Quality program for manufactured milk.—A quality-improve- 
ment program for manufactured milk was carried on by the State department of 
agriculture in five cooperating plants. Records compiled on quality trends at one 
of the plants show that after the program had been operating for 3 years there 
was a decrease of approximately 50 percent in the volume of rejected milk. 

Improving the handling of fruits and vegetables.—This program was ex- 
panded during the past year to include several new vegetable production areas, 
As an example, producers of watermelons were given assistance in grading and 
loading procedures which resulted in an estimated saving of $50 per acre. 
Growers of field peas and lima beans received a premium of 6 cents per pound 
or nearly $100,000 by diverting quantities of these items to the market for fresh 
use. Canneries, which usually were the only outlet still had sufficient supplies 
to meet their demands. Firm ripe tomatoes in one-half bushel baskets brought 
a premium of from 10 to 15 cents above green tomatoes in bushel baskets 
usually sold on nearby terminal markets. 

(m) New York: Special market information.—For many years apples grown 
in the Hudson and Champlain Valleys in New York were bought f. o. b. at the 
farm storage house, and growers often received prices that were too low because 
of a lack of information on prices, quantities available, and quality of apple 
supplies in the area and on nearby metropolitan terminal markets. Last year 
information from some 200 growers and apple storage houses was provided 
during the main selling season (September through April) on f. 0. b. prices ac- 
cording to grade, variety, size, pack and condition; current demand; movement 
of apples into retail markets; quantities going out of storage; buyer inquiry; 
terminal point prices; f. 0. b. prices in other States; processing prices; cold 
storage holdings throughout the country: and a brief summary of the apple 
supply situation. These reports have served a useful purpose by keeping apple 
producers informed of marketing conditions and have helped keep prices in line 
with what they should be. 

(n) North Carolina: Improving quality of fruits —Approximately 50,000 
bushels of peaches moving out of the State were hydrocooled, that is dipped in 
ice water after being picked tree ripened, and then packed in the usual manner, 
as a result of assistance given by a program of the State department of agri- 
culture in promoting the adoption of this type of preparation for marketing 
peaches. A premimu of 70 cents per bushel or more than $35,000 was returned 
to peach shippers for peaches shipped in this manner over what they would 
have received if they had shipped their peaches in the usual manner. This 
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premium was due for the most part to an increased demand for peaches of high 
quality, picked at optimum mateurity, and arriving at market with little or no 
deterioration. 

(0) North Dakota: Improving quality of dairy products.—Creamery officials 
cooperating with a State department of agriculture butter quality-improvement 
program in North Dakota marketed a higher quality product, A report of ths 
20 percent of the State’s butter production which was graded during the yea 
showed that none was below &9 score, whereus in the previous year approximately 
23,000 pounds were below this score. The volume of 90-score butter was 237,001 
pounds more than the previous year, and there was a gain of 67,000 pounds i! 
the volume of 92-score butter. 

(p) Oklahoma: Improving distribution and handling methods for poultry and 
egg8.—This program consists primarily of promoting the use of grades in the 
marketing of poultry and eggs. Poultry marketed under a grading and labeling 
program carried on by the State Department of Agriculture in cooperation with 
the poultry industry and the Extension Service, averaged 6 cents per pound above 
the price paid for ungraded poultry. In one instance, early in September of 
this year, a poultry processor in Tulsa was in need of choice turkeys for imme- 
diate sale. Information obtained earlier in the year on turkey production in the 
State enabled the Department personnel to locate nearly 2,000, 26-week-old tur- 
keys to meet the demands of this precessor, who bought the birds at a premium of 
2 cents per pound over the average market price. Another instance of the daily 
service rendered by this project is as follows: A produce dealer in eastern Okla- 
homa needed 1,500 heavy-type pullets to replace local farm flocks in his area 
which had recently been culled. Before noon that day, the marketing specialist 
had located a fine flock of the desired breed intended for broilers. The pullets 
in this flock were sold at 3 cents above the prevailing market price and the 
farmers 400 miles away received the pullets at a price well under usual cost of 
this type of poultry in that area. 

(q) South Carolina: Improving grading and handling methods for fruits.— 
Marketing peaches that are immature costs peach growers in the State, which 
is one of the largest peach-shipping States in the country, millions of dollars 
annually because consumers will not buy peaches that are hard, green, and un- 
attractive. Colored slides were prepared and showed to 23 meetings of growers 
and shippers which showed the various comparisons of shipping immature 
peaches with higher quality, tree-ripened fruit. In other demonstrations, repre- 
sentatives of package manufacturers and railroads were present to discuss 
methods of loading and packing. The railroads placed two refrigerator cars at 
each place to demonstrate approved methods of loading and bracing when several 
types of containers were used. Following these demonstrations, the railroads 
estimated that losses had been greatly reduced due to proper packing and 
closing of containers, and to improvements in the loading of the cars. 

(Tr) South Dakota: Erperimental market news.—Experimental market news 
services for poultry and eggs and for livestock producers and shippers were ini- 
tiated during the year. Information on the supplies of poultry and eggs avail- 
able, prices, and “tone” of the market was released bimonthly, while in the case 
of livestock a weekly summary of receipts and prices of beef cattle in seven 
livestock auction markets was published. 

(x) Tennessee: Improving marketing practices for livestock.—In cooperation 
with the Extension Service, assistance was given in organizing and holding 5 
feeder calf sales at which 2,200 calves were sold at prices averaging 2 cents per 
pound more than that received from selling on the regular market. Before the 
sales, the calves were sorted and graded, as to breed, sex, weight, and condition. 
During the year, visits were made to 20 local livestock auction markets for the 
purpose of scoring the markets for good and bad practices. To help sheep grow- 
ers in the marketing of their lambs and wool, assistance was given in organizing 
4 lamb pools and 10 wool pools. In the wool pools, producers received an average 
of 8 cents per pound more for their wool than those producers selling direct to 
buyers. 

(t) Texas: Experimental market news.—Experimental market news services 
were conducted in Texas during the past year for fruits and vegetables sold in 
the San Antonio market; poultry and eggs available for sale and prices; pecans 
in east and south Texas; rough rice for each of the major producing areas of the 
State; and sales and prices of livestock at auction markets in four cities of the 
State. As the experimental work on each phase of this program was completed, 
the market news reports were transferred to State support. 
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u) Virginia: Improving methods for storing, handling, and merchandising 
rin and hay—Much of the grain harvested in the State could not qualify for 
rage under the price support program because of high moisture content and 
sect or rodent damage, and producers had to sell their grain well below the 
pport price for this reason. Asa result of a number of recommendations made 
the improvement of facilities, grading, storing, and handling grain in the 
Harrisonburg area, considerable improvement has been shown in the marketing 
grain. Prior to the establishment of new facilities in this area, over 60 percent 

f the corn delivered graded lower than U. 8S. Grade No. 2. During 1952, over 
95 percent of the corn delivered graded No. 2 or better. Assistance was also 

en grain handlers and elevator operators in improving unloading facilities 

bulk grain, in setting up driers, and in the use of fumigation equipment; and 
assisting in the planning and building of rodent-proof storage facilities. 

\ hay-marketing program was developed in the State which included a survey 

hay dealers to determine the types and quantities of hay needed to supply 
he demand in certain areas of the State. The advantages of using a grading 
service were pointed out to interested groups in several production areas. As 

n example of the results of this program, 3,500 tons of hay sold in the Shenan 
doah Valley by grade brought a premium of from $3 to $7 per ton over the price 
f ungraded hay in the same area. 

Improving grading and handling methods for cannery tomatoes.—Cooperat- 
ing with individual canners and the State canning industry, a program was 
developed to improve quality and standardize the grading practices of many 
small tomato canneries in the State. Over 30 percent of the canned tomato 
pack was graded as substandard in 1951, but by 1952 this was reduced by 60 per- 
cent through the effects of this program. A demonstration project was set up 
to maintain quality on the production line. Visits were made to each cannery 
to discuss plant operation, check on quality of tomatoes processed, and to recom- 
mend approved processing, handling, and marketing practices. 

(v) West Virginia: Improving distribution methods and expanding outlets 
for tobacco.—Although tobacco is not grown extensively in West Virginia, it is 
a very important cash crop in several counties. Demonstrations were held in 
many communities and on the warehouse floors, showing approved methods of 
grading the leaf and preparing the crop for market, and how to display the 
tobacco on the warehouse floor. On sales days growers were advised as to 
whether the crop would bring higher prices if it was regraded and then offered 
for sale. Tobacco producers received 53.8 cents per pound average for their 
tobaceo in 1952, the highest price recorded for any burley tobacco producing 
State. Part of the premium of 3.5 cents per pound over the 1952 United States 
average price for the same kind and grade of tobacco, was due to the continuous 
program of improvement in curing, grading, and handling carried on by the 
State department of agriculture under this project. J 

(10) Wyoming: New basic data for livestock.—Activities during the past 
year have been confined primarily to compiling data on the movement of Wyo- 
ming eattle and calves. Basic data, summarized from approximately 120,000 
brand inspection certificates required for each movement of cattle out of a 
county, gave marketing dates of various types of cattle, methods of sale, and 
methods of transportation used. 

(v@) Alaska: Quality improvement for locally grown vegetables.—Agriculture 
is rapidly expanding in the Territory of Alaska in order to meet the increasing 
demands from the vast military expansion program and a rapidly increasing 
population. Many new producers are moving into the Territory and beginning 
farm operations with little or no knowledge of the problems involved in market- 
ing a well-graded product for the Alaskan civilian market and a product that 
would meet the rigid quality and packing specifications of the United States 
military. In cooperation with a local farmers’ cooperative organization, several 
demonstrations were held before groups of producers and distributors of 
potatoes, showing the methods of grading, washing, and packaging necessary 
to meet the demands of the consumers in the Territory. For the most part, 
these demonstrations were the first opportunity most of the persons attending 
had had to see efficient grading and packaging machinery in operation. As 
a result of the demonstrations, a number of new grading and handling machines 
were bought and put into operation by Alaskan potato producers. It was 
estimated that approximately 2,500 tons of potatoes were handled in 1953 in 
new mechanical bin elevators with a saving to the producer of $1.50 per ton 
resulting from less bruising, cutting, and other quality deterioration, and from 
reduced labor costs. 
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(y) Hawaii: Developing standards for native fruits and vegetables.—Grade 
specifications and standards were completed and published for most native- 
grown fruits and vegetables after extensive field investigations and discussion 

ith producers, distributors, and with various Government organizations. Dem- 
onstrations showing the proper grading according to the new specifications are 
now under way before groups of producers and distributors in the Territory, 

(z) Puerto Rico: Experimental crop and livestock reporting.—Since 1949 
a program has been underway in the island to provide a foundation for a 
system of gathering crop and livestock estimates. Prior to that date no program 
of collecting and disseminating this type of information was available, althouch 
several attempts to establish such a program met with little success. 

During the past year regular reports were issued giving information on acreage, 
production, and disposition of such crops as sugar, coffee, pineapples, cotton, 
coconuts, and tobacco Acting on the previous year’s experiences and with 
sug¢gestions of producers and dealers, the forms upon which the individ 

reports were made were revised to obtain more accurate information. During 
this year estimates are being made of production of nonseasonal crops used 
by the island’s population, including such items as bananas, sweetpotatoes, 
tainer, other root crops, green and leafy vegetables, plantains, and pigeon peas 
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The following proposals for expansion of service work carried on under the 
matched fund program of the State departments of agriculture are based on 5 
years’ experience with the program and the conclusions reached at a marketing 
service conference at Louisville, Ky., which was attended by marketing of 
ficials from 28 States and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and by several rep 
resentatives of the United States Department of Agriculture. The sole purpose 
of this 4-day conference was to develop programs for the solution or alleviation 
of various marketing problems in the States. The Advisory Committee on Coop- 
erative Work under the Agricultural Marketing Act with State departments of 
acriculture has reviewed und approved the proposals for expansion discussed 
below. We believe substantial increases of funds for the solution of marketing 
problems are justified under the conditions prevailing in the agricultural 
industry 

The proposed increase in matched fund marketing service activities is needed 
to pursue more vigorously the objective of getting the results of research and 
the knowledge of the best methods and practices applied throughout the dis- 
tribution system. With the experience of past years, and an increasing volume 
of practical, problem-solving research results becoming available, the State 
departments of avriculture are prepared to render more effective services in 
dealing with marketing problems in the States. Most of the commodity advisory 
committees, operatine under the Agricultural Marketing Act, have recommended 
increased activity in this State matched fund work in the marketing service field. 
The requested increase will permit expansion of the program with emphasis on 
the following major problems on which additional marketing service work is 
needed. Of course in order to receive these funds the States will have to put into 
the program at least as much additional money as may be made available 
by the Federal Government. 


1. Reducing waste and spoilage; improving product quality by improved handling, 
packaying, processing, storing, and shipping of farm products 

One of the most pressing problems in a period of large supplies is the preser 
vation of product quality in storage and in other channels of marketing. For 
example, in many grain areas, a large proportion of the locally produced grain 

s sold below current market prices because it is handled inefficiently and de- 
teriorates in quality because of inadequate drying, storage, and processing 
facilities. 

It is planned to expand programs of maintaining the quality of grain by (a) 
working with elevator operators, truckers, and other storage or transportation 
agencies to improve handling and storage practices in order to reduce rodent 
or insect damage, loss by heating and subsequent quality deterioration, and loss 
of grain through spilling or leakage in freight cars or other transportation facili- 
ties; and (b) encouraging the pricing of grain by grade. 

It is also proposed to expand the work on promoting the adoption of better 
methods of grading, packaging, cooling before shipment, handling, loading for 
shipment, and storage of all fruits and vegetables. This work will be carried on 
by aiding producers, packers, processors, transportation agency representatives, 
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and distributors, in adopting (a) methods and practices that will result in better 
packs of a uniform quality, properly identified, and packed in containers that will 
preserve quality; (b) methods whereby highly perishable fruits and vegetables 
vill be picked at the proper state of maturity, and properly cooled before shipment 
using such methods as field icing, or hydrocooling) ; and (c) practices of han- 
dling and storage that will reduce bruising, overmaturity at delivery, and general 
deterioration of quality. 


?, Developing expanded markets for surplus commodities 


Growers, shippers, and processors of farm products often fail to make the most 

of their market opportunities through lack of adequate basic information about 
(a) the nature of their product; or (0) the location of supplies, time of harvest- 
ng, and location of markets which can use quantities of surplus or off-quality 
items. A number of State departments of agriculture have developed programs 
which have resulted in the movement of seasonal surpluses of agricultural prod- 
ucts which otherwise might have been sold at a loss. In other States, surveys 
have been made of the marketing of certain food items on an area or national 
cale which have provided extensive information on distribution, retailing 
practices, and trade acceptance of various types of pack and sizes of containers, 
as well as the possibility of developing distribution in new areas or to new types of 
users. 

It is planned to expand work of this type, for example—by securing detailed 
local area information on expected production, acreage, variety, location of sup- 
plies of the items, and prevailing prices. Information of this kind would then be 
distributed periodically to lists of truckers, wholesale and retail buying organiza- 
tions, processors, and other potential buyers. 


Developing new market information 


A vast amount of new market information is needed to guide buyers and 
sellers, processors, and others engaged in the complex business of supplying every 
community with the right amounts of agricultural commodities from all parts 
of the country every day of the year. Much of this information is already avail- 
able, but in many cases additional information is needed for dealing with special 
marketing situations. Local or area market news projects will be set up on an 
experimental basis so that producers and dealers will have the information needed 


to facilitate their sale of agricultural products at proper prices. 

For fruits and vegetables, for example, it is suggested that the experimental 
market news releases be made weekly during the main marketing and harvest- 
ing seasons, and that they should include such information as number of 
packages sold, grade, f. o. b. price, and quality, including degree of ripeness and 
color. 


4. Improving market facilities, equipment, and procedures 

In many places in the marketing system marketing facilities are in need of 
improvement. In others new facilities are needed. Such facilities include such 
things as assembly markets, livestock auctions, poultry processing plants, grain 
elevators, milk plants, and terminal markets. The State departments of Agri- 
culture propose to cooperate with specialists on marketing facility planning in 
conducting the investigations necessary to determine the kind and amount of 
facilities needed and to follow up such surveys with efforts to promote the 
construction of the facilities needed. 

In most types of marketing facilities improvements in efficiency of handling 
can be made by introducing the best handling equipment and methods. It is pro- 
posed to take the results of reseach in this field to the individual marketing 
agencies and show them how to apply them to their local situations and the bene- 
fits that would come from the introduction of such improved equipment and 
methods. 

Furthermore, it is proposed that more work be done to show marketing firms 
and agencies improved marketing methods and procedures that are being de- 
veloped in order that these improvements may be adopted on as wide a basis 
as possible. 

These are examples of the types of work which would be expanded with the 
proposed increase. This work, together with that currently being performed 
under this program, will bring about a wider application of marketing research 
results and improved marketing practices to local and regional marketing 
problems. 
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Mr. Horan. Is there anything else you would like to discuss with 


us / 


Mr. Freepianp. I do not believe that one thing has been broughit 
out. I mentioned about 2 percent of the money of the original act 
has been used for this. While there is a 50-percent increase that would 
bring it up to > percent. That is of the original act and maybe we 
should clarify the point that about 80 percent of that are title 1 and 
has been Incorpor: ated in what used to be the agricultural research, 
What we call this Agricultural Marketing Act is only what was 
originally title 2. I wanted to clear that up. Title 2 is called the 
entire part although it was only 20 percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. I might say to you gentlemen that I appreciate the 
opportunity to hear you, and I think your respective States are well 
represented in the field of agriculture and especially on this committee 
with Mr. Laird from your State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Battentine. We think your States are well represented because 
we happen to know very intimately the representatives of your States, 
Cy Corley in your State, probably longer than other secretaries. 

Mr. Wuirten. He has done an excellent job. He is a long-time 
friend of mine. 

Mr. McDowe uz. We are proud of Mel Laird down in Washington. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, gentlemen. 









Turspay, Marcu 2, 1954. 


Forest Service ProGRaAMs 
WITNESS 
LOWELL BESLEY, SECRETARY, AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Horan. We have with us Mr. Lowell Besley of the American 
Forestry Association. We will be pleased to hear from you at this 
time, sir. 

Mr. Bestry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Lowell Besley and I am executive director and forester of the 
American Forestry Association on whose behalf I appear here today. 
This association, with headquarters here in Washington, has more 
than 25,000 members in every walk of life and with their homes all 
across the Nation who as good citizens and as leaders in community, 
State, and Nation believe in the protection, proper management, and 
wise use of our forests and related renewable natural resources of soil, 
water, wildlife, and outdoor recreation. For more than three-quar- 
ters of a century the American Forestry Association has ceaselessly 
fought for a sound national forest policy and the wise implementation 
and administration of that policy for the greatest good of all the 
people in the long run. It was largely through its influence that the 
great national forests and the splendid United States Forest Service 
were originally established and have been encouraged over the years 
to grow wisely and well. 

At the same time it has consistently worked for sound forest man- 
agement of privately owned forest lands of all classes of ownership 
through private initiative encouraged and guided by public education 
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nd technical assistance programs. Simultaneously it has supported 
strong State forestry departments and systems of State, county, and 
CORTE forests. It has stood for a vigorous research program in 

ll phases ‘of forestry and wood utilization by all agencies and organ- 

‘ations equipped to do the job and it believes that healthy, strong 

rest industries contribute to employment, community stability, 
better and more useful forest products, and national prosperity. It 
believes that wise forest management aimed at fuller use of our forest 
land potential productivity on a sustained-yield basis will yield more 
wood, water, wildlife, and recreation for all. It believes that the 
greatest good to the greatest number in the long run will result from 
a well-rounded forestry program in which Federal, State, and local 
governments; large, medium. and small forest industries; wood pro- 
ducers and wood consumers; and forest managers and forest users, all 
join hands in setting up the program and carrying it out. For this 
program to succeed, each agency, organization, and individual must 
do its or his or her part. The part which the Federal Government 
in general and the United States Forest Service in particular should 
play is a very important one. What it will be able to do towards 
discharging this responsibility during the year 1955 will depend in 
no small measure upon the budget estimates which this committee has 
under consideration here today. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before referring to specific items in the budget, 

I respectfully request your permission to submit for distribution 
to each member of this committee copies of a printed and widely 
distributed document which I realize is too lengthy for inclusion in 
the printed record but to which I should like to refer frequently in 
my testimony. It is the + re of the Fourth American Forest 
Congress held on October 29, 30, 31, 1953, in Washington, D. C., under 
the sponsorship of the Soe Forestry Association. If you will 
permit me to make a few general remarks concerning this forest con- 
gress and these proc eedings, I will be able to reduce considerably the 
length of my testimony concerning each item of the Forest Service 
budget. 

Four times in its 77- year history, the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation has called together all those interested in the intelligent and 
orderly development and use of our great resource of forests and 
forest lands to evaluate the progress which has been made, and to chart 
a sound future course. Each of these forest congresses was called at 
a critical period in the evolutionary train which has characterized 
the development of forestry in the United States and each has made 
a sound contribution toward the wise use of our forest heritage. 

In the last 7 years, since the third forest congress, we have witnessed 
unprecedented growth in forestry activity all across the country. It 
seemed propitious in 1953 to evaluate the progress to date, and espe- 
cially to draw up a new national program which could take advantage 
of the experience gained from the past 7 years by the much wider 
group now interested in forest conservation. Consequently, the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association first called together in June, 1953, at Hig- 
gins Lake, Mich., about three dozen forest conservation leaders from 
all over the country to draw up a proposed program for American 
forestry which could form the framework for discussion by the Fourth 
American Forest Congress to be held in the following October. This 
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program is given on pages 5 to 21 of the proceedings. The forest con- 
gress itself was an open town meeting, to all sessions of which the 
public was cordially invited. The next 330 pages of the proceedings 
themselves reproduce faithfully the addresses of special speakers, 
keynoters, discussion panel members, official statements by representa 
tives of agencies and organizations, and discussion from the floor. 
President Eisenhower, Executive Assistant to the President, M: 
Adams, Secretaries Benson and McKay, Chief Forester McArdle, 
and Director of Parks Wirth were among Federal leaders in forestry 
matters who participated along with top leaders of other govern 
ments, of private industry, and of the great general public in all 
fields interested in forestry and conservation. 

The proceedings have a significant bearing on the budget items you 
are considering. For this reason and because we in the American 
Forestry Association are mindful of the careful consideration and 
effective action which members of your committee have taken in the 
past to provide a strong and consistent national forestry program, 
we have the temerity to submit these somewhat formidable proceed- 
ings for the reference of the committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the American Forestry Association heartily 
concurs in the overall aim of both the administration and the Con- 
gress for greater efficiency and economy in the Federal Government 
establishment and in greater assumption of responsibility by local 
interest. In making adjustments toward these ends, however, there 
are pitfalls. It is false economy for a business and false economy for 
the Federal Government to allow its necessary working capital to 
deteriorate. The growing timber is the working capital of the na- 
tional forests and must be maintained at a high level through wise 
harvesting, regeneration, protection and care if the forest land is to 
produce in proportion to its potentialities. 

Secondly, a modest Federal program of cooperative assistance to 
States and private owners in protection against fire, in reforestation, 
and in forest land management has brought rich returns in increas- 
ingly greater assumption of responsibility in these fields by State and 
local agencies and individuals. In a few States the brunt of the load 
is now borne by the State or locally. In most States great progress 
in local partic ipation has been achieved. A few States are only just 
now coming into the program with the minimum allowable State con- 
tribution, and several have not yet been able to muster enough State 
support to qualify. A gradual reduction in the Federal reforestation 
and land management programs—fire does not recognize State bound- 
aries and Federal participation does much to improve standards and 
provide integration—would be in line with the new Federal policy. 
Sudden abandonment of the programs would cause the first flowers of 
local interest which are just beginning to bloom in some States to 
wither on the vine. 

With reference to national forest protection and management as 
listed on page 338 of the printed budget, it is noted that the pro- 
posed budget reduction over 1954 appropriations for these items is 
over $2 million, or nearly 7 percent. This will call for considerable 

reduction in maintenance of improvements, in forest rangers, forest 
supervisors, and other multiple activity employees, in reforestation 
on national forests and various other activities. 





[he proposed program for American forestry points out clearly 
the proceedings, page 11, that public agencies responsible for tim- 
berland administration should: 


Provide adequate forest protection and should maintain timber inventories for 
h management unit of sufficient detail to provide a basis for management 
ins and timber sales. 

Prepare management plans to provide for orderly harvesting of the timber crop 

a sustained-yield basis at a high level of productivity and quality 

Provide for construction of access roads to permit utilization of timber, not 

accessible, either to meet an emergency or to carry out management plans. 

Accelerate the preparation of timber for sale—in accordance with the’ manaze- 

t plan—to meet market demands. ‘This involves advertising the timber for 
preparation of sales contracts, designating timber to be cut, and supervision 
the sales. 

Provide for adequate regeneration of forest lands through natural regeneration 

uraged by correct forest practices or by planting or seeding as needed to re- 
re land to productivity within a reasonable time. 

Take prompt action in emergencies created by insect and disease epidemics, 
major fires, or large-scale blowdowns, to salvage usable timber in order to pre 
vent waste and to reduce fire hazards, following which the land should be restored 
to productivity. 

This program was warmly endorsed by Federal Government as well 

other leaders and Secretary of Agriculture Benson said in part in 
the proceedings, page 48 : 

The Department’s goals for the National Forests include the acceleration of 
timber harvesting to bring the cut up to allowable sustained-yield standards, and 

us bring about better management and greater contribution to the timber needs 

our Nation. 


Yet the necessary men and equipment to carry out these goals are to 


} 


reduced instead of increased in the proposed budget. This is in 
spite of the serious situation on the national forests stated so clearly by 
Chief Forester McArdle in the proceedings, page 67; 


1 am acutely aware that we are not yet realizing our opportunities in timber 
production on these great public properties * * * We are far from being abreast 

the need for preparation of the management plans needed to provide for or- 
derly harvesting of the timber crop on a sustained-yeld basis at a high level of 
productivity and timber quality. We are chronically crowded in timber sale 
preparation to meet current and future demands for timber sales. About $75 
million will go to the United States Treasury this year from sale of national 
forest timber. The 5 billion board-feet of timber harvested is 114 billion feet 
short of the full allowable sustained-yield cut. Closely allied to timber-sale op- 
portunities is the need for access roads to make inaccessible timber available in 
a businesslike, orderly fashion. 

Lack of an adequate access road system is a major bottleneck to full utilization 
of national forest timber. Moreover, much national forest * * * timber is in 
old growth stands where losses through decay and deterioration offset gains 
through growth. With, of course, due regard for community stability, such 
timber should be harvested to make way for younger, faster-growing stands. 
When this has been accomplished and all commercial stands on the national 
forests are managed, intensively, the annual allowable cut can be almost double 
what it is now. 


The American Forestry Association program strongly recommends 
extension of more intensive forest management practices on all lands 
devoted to timber production. In this connection, Hon. Sherman 
Adams, Executive Assistant to the President said, in the proceedings, 
page 279: 

Let me say in passing that I know how much we need to improve and utilize 


public forests. There is so much that needs to be done in improving the quality 
of our standing timber, as well as in watershed protection and management and 
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in range management before the national forests can yield their ultimate in 
public benefits and services. 

Yet in answering a critic of Forest Service enforcement of timber 
sale contract clauses calling for better cutting practices on the national] 
forests, Mr. Ed. Cliff, Assistant Chief, United States Forest Service, 
in charge of national forest administration in the proceedings on page 
115 stated: 

If we are deficient in this respect, * * * it is due to the fact that our fieldmen 
are working their hearts out trying to get on top of the overload of work that 
most of them are laboring under. 

If this is the condition now, the proposed budget will further ag- 
gravate an already serious situation. 

In a like manner, the recent Monrovia Peak, Barrett, and Fish Fork 
fires on the Angeles National Forest in California, which caused a loss 
of over $17 million in resource alone and as a direct result were fol- 
lowed by floods which did over $50 million damage, point up how dan- 
gerously thin in coverage the regul: iv protection and administration 
organization is on our national forests. Further reduction in force 
appears to be poor economy. Furthermore, emergency funds for 
actual fire suppression which are not available until the fire is under- 
way and out of control by the regular organization (Budget, pp. 338, 
339, Fighting Forest Fires) cannot take the place of prudent organi- 
zational expenditures for prevention and presuppression activities. 
Failure to provide adequately for prevention activities may result in 
inefficient use of the protection dollar. 

Finally, with total national forest receipts from timber sales alone 
in excess of $70 million this budget would provide less than $29 million 
tor forest protection and management of those forests. Even after 
payments to local governments in lieu of taxes and allocitions for 
roads and trails and certain other items have been taken into account, 
this amount would appear disproportionately small for a sound, long- 
range business, 

The American Forestry Association strongly endorses increases in 
the Forest Service budget for forest roads and trails, in the printed 
budget, page 341. The urgent need for timber-access roads for more 
orderly harvesting of forest growth, for making accessible for salvage 
diseased or insect-infested timber, and for fuller recreational use W 
emphasized again and again both in the program and by ‘esatemeat al 
the American Forest Congress, in proceedings, pages 48, Benson; 62 
and 68, McArdle; 109, Viancour; 129, Linford. The only question is 
whether the increase of a million ea a half dollars or about 10 per- 
cent of the 1954 appropriation will be sufficient to meet the most 
serious needs. 

In view of the statements of Chief Forester McArdle quoted above, 
it would appear that greater rather than lesser expenditures for na- 
tional forest production and management and still greater expendi- 
tures for timber-access roads would soon more than pay for themselves 
in larger receipts from timber sales both now and for the future. 

The 1955 budget estimate Proce for a continuation of the forest 
survey at the same rate as in 1954, which was a 23-percent reduction 
in initial surveys and a 25-percent reduction of resurveys from the ac- 
tual acreage surveyed in 1953. Public Law 224, chapter 378, of the 
83d Congress, Ist session, authorized the extension of the nationwide 
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fom survey to the Territories and possessions of the United States 
cluding the 140 million acres in need of initial survey in Alaska. 
Thus, despite the fact that the area still to be initially surveyed has 
been increased from 152 to 292 million acres, there is no increase in 
dget to speed up the rate. The proposed program for American 
orestry in the proceedings, page 21, says in part: 

\ review of the Nation’s forestry situation at 10-year intervals is desirable 

ere is need for drastic acceleration of the survey rate to achieve this goal * * * 

State governments and private industry are already contributing 
heavily to the support of the survey, and no projects are now being 
carried on without contributed funds. This, of course, cannot apply 

Alaska and it will be necessary to discontinue important survey 
rojects in the United States proper, partially supported by State : and 
private funds in order to carry on the survey which is so urgently 
needed in Alaska. The American Forestry Association strongly 
urges that the 1955 budget estimate for forest resources investigations 
be substantially incres ased to provide for a complete survey or resur 
vey of the Nation’s forestry situation at 10-year intervals. 

To complete the initial survey in 10 years would require survey of 
approximately 30 million acres per year instead of for the 20 million 
acres prov ide d. Assuming that only commercially valuable forest 
lands will be resurveyed at average 10- year interv: als, the annual re 
survey job would be from 40 to 50 million acres instead of the 25 mil 
lion acres provided for. 

The American Forestry Association strongly endorses the increases 
provided for forest research, in the printed budget, page 388, as our 
program states in proceedings, page 19: 

More research is needed in most phases of forestry but special efforts are 
rgently required in certain important fields which have hitherto received seri- 
ously inadequate investigation. These are: Watershed management, protection 
igainst insects and diseases, forest genetics, utilization of little-used species 
economic aspects of forest management, forest products marketing, and land-use 

conversion, 

Speakers at the Forest Congress reemphasized these fields and many 
others including especially certain aspects of forest-fire prevention 
and control and for better ways and more ways of fitting wood into 
our developing industrial pattern. ‘To obtain the most from our po 
tential forest resources we shall have to realize the timber growth of 
which each tract of land is capable and must make the most effective 
use of what is grown. Federal research must be vigorously pursued 
n both of these fields. 

The printed budget is not sufficiently detailed for us to comment 
specifically on priorities of different fields but the American Forestry 
Association trusts that the budget has taken the above-mentioned 
fields and considerations into account. 

With reference to State and private forestry cooperation, Forest 
Service, printed budget, pages 342-344, the American F orestry Asso 
ciation is much cone cerned over the sudden elimination of two pro 
grams which have been contributing out of all proportion to their 
modest Federal cost toward better forest practice on lands most in 
need of it. These program items are cooperation in forest manage 
ment and processing and cooperation in forest tree planting. 
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Your committee is well aware of the importance of the Nation’s 
privately owned forests. The proposed program for American for- 
estry states in proceedings, page 16: 

Three-fourths of all commercial forest land in the country is in private owner 

ip. It is distributed among more than 4 million owners in tracts ranging fro 

all farm woodlands to large corporate holdings. The great majority of these 
owners, particularly in the small ownership class, are uninformed as to b 
methods and techniques of managing their woodland for continuous and profita 
ble srowing of timber 

Here is probably the greatest field in which to increase forest production in 
the United States. The means is a much more extensive and aggressive progr: 
of providing education and on-the-ground assistance to private owners. The 
problem is especially acute in respect to small owners who hold over 75 percent 
of all private forest land in the country. 

Considerable progress in this field has been made in the last decade by public 
and private agencies. The interest of forest industries in assured supplies of 
raw material has brought them into this field in force. Many industrially em 
ployed foresters are now engaged in woodlot examinations, timber marking and 
the free distribution of planting stock. This has greatly supplemented the work 
of a growing number of consultant foresters and approximately 400 foresters 
employed by the public services. 

Of these foresters e mploye d by the public services, some 270 are farm 
foresters who give direct in-the-woods technical assistance each year 
to thousands of farmers and other owners of small forests. These men 
are employed by the State foresters under provisions of the Coopera- 
tive Forest Management Act, under which the Federal Government re- 
imburses the cooperating States up to one-half the cost of this work 
with the small owners. 

In view of the importance of reaching those who hold and either 
harvest or liquidate three-fourths of all private forest land, the pro- 
gram, proceedings, page 16, reeommends— 
the continued expansion and improvement by all agencies, public and private, of 
nationwide programs of education and technical assistance to the owners of 
farm woodlands and other small forest properties, and of advice and assistance 
to the small conversion plants in wood-using industries. This includes: 

As a basis for Federal policy and financial cooperation in the above fields, 
broad educational and group activities should be conducted by State extension 
services; action programs and individual service on-the-ground should be di- 
rected by the State departments of forestry under Federal and State policies 
clearly defining the limits of free public aid. 

And further, proceedings, page 17: 

Emphasis should be given to the fact that the woodlot is an important resource 
to the farm and should be so recognized in farm planning. Forestry should be 
an integrated part of the activities of soil conservation districts. 

Considering the urgent job at hand of getting better forest manage- 
ment on the small forests of our Nation, the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation reiterates the recommendations that continued expansion and 
improvement of the educational and technical assistance programs, by 
all agencies, is necessary if we are to improve the situation now existing 
on the small forests of the Nation and among the small operators. 

The association, therefore, believes that the c omplete elimination of 
the item of $632,429, for cooper: ition with the States in forest manage- 
ment and processing, page 343 of the printed budget, would be a 
serious blow to forestry progress on farm woodlands and entirely out 
of keeping with the policy of the Department of Agriculture as stated 
by Secretary Benson, proceedings, pages 47-48: 
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\s basic policy, we want to continue the sound development of the national 
rests; and we want to aid and encourage and cooperate in the development 
State and private forestry. 

[his program of direct in-the-woods technical assist: ince has been 

operation a little over 10 years. It has e njoyed a slow but steady 

owth under the watchful eye of your committee. At first the farm 
foresters were generally paid 100 percent from Federal appropriations, 
th the States providing only offsets that were noncash in nature, 
h as contributed time of the woodland owners assisted, or in some 
ises office space and clerical help. About 5 years ago, your committee 

f ognized the advantages of building the program on a sound match- 
ng basis, whereby the cooperating States would pay at least one-half 

e bill in cash. The Cooperative lorest Management Act later au- 
horized such an arrangement with the States. Now all 270 farm 
foresters are employed on a reimbursement basis, with 59 States 
matching or in some cases more than matching the Federal share for 

e work, 

This is one of the important phases of the three-pronged drive to 
do a better job of managing the Nation’s small forest properties. 
Elimination of the Federal share of this work with the States will 
result in an abandonment of the work in many States where financing 
is on a 50-50 basis. In some 30 States the blow will be serious and 
the woodland management work will stop or be seriously impaired. 
In other States, where additional State funds might be available, 
certainly some of the farm foresters will be dropped. Your commit- 
tee is probably aware, too, that in a number of States the State 
legislatures made State appropriations for this cooperative work 
contingent on the Federal funds available, since the forest resource 
to be improved is of national as well as local importance. In any 
case, management on farm and other small woodland properties will 
be set back a number of years. 

In concluding his speech before the American Forest Congress, 
proceedings, page 50, Secretary Benson said: 

The Department of Agriculture’s plans for forestry may thus be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

Better management of the national forests entrusted to our stewardship. 

Continued strong research both in making forest lands product more and in 
better utilization of forest resources. 

Maintenance of a climate in which private forestry can continue to thrive. 

Continued cooperation with the States, the public, and private inuustry to 
foster conservation through use. 

I call this item 4 to your attention since it concerns this cooperative work. 

The American Forestry Association is also concerned with the 
elimination of the item on page 343 of the printed budget “Coopera- 
tion in forest tree pl: anting. ” ‘When compared with the $2 million now 
being spent by the 43 cooperating States and the two Territories, and 
the $114 million by the individuals planting trees, this Federal appro- 
priation of $477,061, while small in the overall budget, is of real 
assistance to 26 States in the operation of their forest tree nurseries. 
In several of the cooperating States, the nursery and tree-planting 
program is still in the process of development. In these States, some 
of which are still near the minimum 50-50 matching basis—elimi- 
nation of the Federal funds will cause a reduction in tree planting 
that will take years to overcome if left to State programs without 
aid and guidance. And in all the States, the Federal partner con- 





tributes much in the form of technical advice and assistance in nursery 
problems and the development of techniques for growing greate: 
numbers of seedlings at reduced costs to the landowners. 

rhe program for American forestry, proceedings, page 12, sizes up 
the Nation’s tree planting job: 


It is estimated that there are 65 million acres of poorly stocked and deforested 
areas, where artificial reforestation is needed or economically justified. A larg: 
percentage of these lands lies close to areas of largest populations and for 
products demands. The highest economic use of such areas is timber growing 
and planting and direct seeding are means of getting them promptly int: 
production. 

As a consequence the program recommends, in proceedings, page 12 


Continued expansion of tree planting and seeding activities sufficient to restor 
nonrestocking and poorly stocked forest land to productivity within a reasonsable 
time or to introduce more desirable species. Pending the determination of 
acreage in need of reforestation, a planting objective of 2 million acres a year 
is believed reasonable. 

The States are now producing under this cooperative program 
sufficient seedlings to plant about 435,000 acres annually. Other 
production is sufficient to provide for planting a total of over 700,000 
acres each year. This is far short of the objective of 2 million acres 
which should be planted. In addition, uses for surplus agricultural 
lands are being sought. Planting to trees might be part of the 
answer. It appears that this drastic Federal cut in funds for tree 
planting at this time should be considered with a great deal of caution. 
Many of the States with small nurseries and planting programs have 
just recovered from the setback caused by the war. This elimination 
of cooperative tree planting funds will set many of them back to 
levels existing at the close of World War II. 

Finally, I wish to comment briefly on the budget item on page 343 
of the printed budget which reduces by 5 percent the Federal funds 
for cooperation with the State in forest fire control. The program 
for American forestry, proceedings, pages 7-8, states: 

Organized protection of State and private forest lands has been extended to 
369 million acres, leaving 58 million acres without protection. The cost of pro- 
tection has risen to $36 million, 75 percent of which is borne by the States and 
private owners. State expenditures are almost 4 times and private expendi- 
tures almost double those of 1944. Federal expenditures are nearly 1% times 
the 1944 outlay. In many cases, however, the increases in area protected have 
not carried corresponnding increases in facilities and personnel. 

The term “fire control” as used herein means activities to prevent forest fires 
as well as to control them after they start. In striving for effective control, 
past experience shows that integrated cooperative effort offers the most effi- 
cient and economical means of achieving desired levels of protection. 

The prevention of forest fires and their centrol on private lands is 
a job that is with us every year—hazards vary with the weather and 
the seansons. And the stakes are high when we attempt to gamble 
a weakened fire organization against the possibilities of impending 
disaster. In 1952 and 1953 fire losses have been abnormally high. 
Even so small a cut as 5 percent in Federal funds for State coopera- 
tion will result in fewer lookouts and firemen, the purchase of fewer 
fire trucks, less equipment and other supplies needed to maintain an 
eficient organization. 

The American Forestry Association at various meetings and at the 
American Forest Congress has recommended, proceedings, page 8: 





Coordinated effort by all agencies to expand and intensify fire control pro- 
grams. 

Congress in 1949 increased the authorization under section 2 of the 
Clarke-MeNary Act from $9 million to $20 million. At that time it 

is pointed out that a considerable percentage of the forest land of 
the Nation was receiving no protection whatever and much of the pro- 
tected area was not receiving adequate protection. It was the intent 
of Congress at the time to step up the appropriations on an annual 
basis to the extent possible until overall adequate protection was ob- 
tained. Consequently it would appear to be a reversal of congres- 
sional policy to lower rather than increase the earlier appropriation. 

There are other items in this important budget, such as forest pest 
control, which the American Forestry Association has carefully con- 
sidered and has taken a stand on in the proceedings of the Fourth 
American Forest Congress which you have for reference, but I am 
confident these items will be discussed fully by other witnesses. In 

losing, I should like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and other members 
of the committee for allowing me to present this long but I hope 
ielpful statement for your consideration. 

Mr. Horan. We thank you, Mr. Besley. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Latrp. It seems to me that the basic philosophy underlying 
what your testimony here shows seems to be that the States cannot do 
the job and the Federal Government should continue to carry the ball. 

Mr. Bester. No, I do not think I have said that. I feel that the 
States are doing very, very much more than they were. I do not think 
they can do it alone; with regard to fire, particularly, they need a 
coordinating agency through the Federal Government and they also 
need, frankly, the pump priming which is necessary to get the State 
legislatures awake to the needs and the Federal money has been ex- 
tremely helpful in that regard. Some of the States are well developed 
and are doing an excellent job. There are probably 5 or 6 States 
where it would not be too serious if this money were taken away, but 
most of the other States are coming along. My feeling is that it has 
been a very valuable Federal investment because it has brought up 
just this type of cooperation that you are trying to bring about, stimu- 

lation to local activity that you are trying ‘to foster; but I think that 
if you cut it off suddenly, and if you cut it off too rapidly, that it is 
going to cause us to fall back in our forestry progress, which has 
been phenomenal in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Lairp. When did the American Forestry Association come into 
existence ? 

Mr. Bester. In 1876, an offshoot of the Academy of Science. At 
that time the people were very concerned about the way our forests 
were being rapidly cut and wasted. It is a public association repre- 
senting the general public. We have doctors and so forth. 

Mr. Larrp. How are you financed ? 

Mr. Bestey. We are financed largely through our member fees. 

Mr. Larrp. How many do you have? 

Mr. Bestey. 25,000 members. 

Mr. Larrp. What is your membership fee? 

Mr. Berstry. Five dollars for the subscribing membership. We 
have a magazine issued. 

Mr. Larrp. Five dollars per year? 
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Mr. Bestry. Per year. That is subscribing membership. We 
have certain additional contributions from people that have been inte: 
ested in forest conservation for a long time. 

Mr. Latrp. Most of this financing comes from 25,000 members that 
pay $5? 

Mr. Bester. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. I want to thank you for a very well thought out 
analysis of the forestry budget, Mr. Besley. Thank you for coming 

Mr. Bestry. I appreciate the opportunity. 


Gypsy Moryw ConTrROL 
WITNESSES 


A. T. LYMAN, COMMISSIONER OF NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETSS 

NORMAN WOOD, MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

CHESTER J. YOPS, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BUREAU OF FOREST 
PEST CONTROL, NEW YORK STATE CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 


{r. Horan. The committee will come to order. We have with us 
Mr. A. T. Lyman, commissioner of natural resources of the State 
of Massachusetts; Mr. Norman Wood, member of the House of Repre 
sentatives of Pennsylvania; and Mr. Chester J. Yops, superintendent 
of the bureau of forest pest control, New York State Conservation 
Department. 

We are very happy to have you with us, and you may proceed 

Mr. Lyman. Approximately 1% million acres were partially or 
totally defoliated in the northeast section of the country this year 
The bue started, as you probably know, in Massachusetts back it 
1869, gradually built up over the years, and there has been a seriou 
problem since shortly after that time. It spread over the borders 
in 1923, and fortunately since around 1945 there has been a method 
of area control of the gypsy moth. 

A few days ago Massachusetts enacted a law allowing the cities 
and towns and the State to pool their funds in a coordinated effort 
It was adopted practically unanimously, with six dissenters out of 
the combined senate and house in the State. It is an important 
act, because it not only allows for a substantial program this spring 
whereby we will be able to spray for control purposes approximately 
three quarters of a million acres, but also provides for a somewhat 


larger area in 1955, 1956, and 1957 spraying. So we have a 4-year 


program up there of control, regardless of city, town, or county lines, 
on a statewide basis. We hope it will be effective. They have appro 
priated $600,000, which will be available for that program, and 
$750,000 in the succeeding 3 years. 

We are vitally interested in doing what we can to see that the 
gypsy moth does not spread to other parts of the country. As you 
know, a very effective barrier has been set up along the eastern 
New York line, and we know from our past experience in Massa 
chusetts that it is essential to the economy of other parts of the 
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yuntry, a good deal of which is really most susceptible to the gypsy 

oth, that the gypsy moth does not spread to those areas, because 

cost of controlling it if it ever slipped out would be enormous. 

The Federal Government has been tremendously important to us 

their quarantine work, in their research and their know-how, and 

their trapping program. We would not have gotten anywhere if 
was not for the knowledge they have been able to sup ply, which 
we in turn have transmitted down to the governmental units of the 
State and to the people who carry out these large area programs. 
We would hope that the Fede - Government would be able to go 
mg with their program tha ony submitted to the States, and 
ich was unanimously ap erwaa 1y the States, at least until the 
major buildup that now seems to be under way is knocked down. 

lhe bulk of our work in Massachusetts will be done from the New 
York State line to just east of the middle of the State or just east 
of the Connecticut River, and to strengthen the barrier to a certain 
extent in stop ping spread to the west. 

I gre that in a nutshell is why we hope that some ways and means 

in be found for the Federal Government to continue the program 
they have been carrying on in the past, and I should say effectively. 
[ an | not possibly go into details as to how much would be ne essary 

r that purpose, but I think it would be quite unfortunate if it has 

to ‘he dropped down this particular year so far as the gypsy moth i s 

oncerned, on account of the tremendous buildup that there is in 

Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, and eastern New 

York. None of us has ever seen it quite as great as it is in that 
ction of the country at the present time. 

Frankly, the reason we are getting the money in Massachusetts and 
getting the pooling through that completely coordinated effort is on 
count of the importance of the recreational industry to the people 
of Massachusetts. I think that is what sparked the final push that 
ius led to a pooling of effort under the department of natural 
esources. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horan. It is your feeling that the budget allowance of $197,200 
to provide some technical assistance to the States in developing and 
ipplying uniform State quarantines to the extent that they are neces- 
sary is Inadequate ¢ 

Mr. Lyman. I do not necessarily think that that is inadequate, but I 
would want to state that we felt that they had pulled us over the 
hump as far as know-how is concerned. We need their research. 
But if I were to try to start out and sell a quarantine program in 
Massachusetts, having just sold this particular program, I think I 
would have great difficulty in obtaining the necessary funds for any- 
thing like an adequate control program quicker than 3 years from 
now. If there is enough kickback, which I would expect to come 
eventually, for quarantine, then I probably could sell it. But as we 
stand now I would have a real job in trying to sell our Senate and 
House on the program. 

Mr. Horan. That is the problem we have before us. 

Mr. Lymay. I have a copy of the statute here for you if you would 
like to have it. It has just been enacted in Massachusetts. It might 
be useful. 

Mr. Horan. I think we ought to have that in the hearings. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


CHAPTER 148 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Fifty-four 
An Act Establishing a gypsy moth control program 


Whereas the deferred operation of this act would tend to defeat its purpose 
which is to institute forthwith a program for the prevention of the spread of the 
rypsy moth, therefore it is declared to be an emergency law, necessary for 
immediate preservation of the public convenience. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

SECTION 1. The commissioner of natural resources, hereinafter in this act 
called the commissioner, is hereby authorized and directed, with the approval of 
the board of natural resources, to institute a comprehensive program of gypsy 
and brown-tail moth control within the commonwealth. The commissioner shal] 
designate regions wherein serious infestation from said insect pest has been 
found. Such regions may consist of a town or city or a group of towns or a 
group of towns and cities and may include such areas as are determined by th« 
commissioner to be so infested or so located as to require such control measures 
to prevent further spread of the gypsy moth. The commissioner shall cause 
notice to be given to each town or city in the region, as established by him, by 
notifying the mayor or the board of selectmen in writing that in his opinion such 
infestation requires emergency action by the department to prevent the spread 
of said insect pests and that the commonwealth is to proceed with a control pro- 
gram to be financed jointly by the commonwealth and the cities and towns within 
the specified region If the mayor or selectmen desire a hearing on the matter 
of such determination, they shall notify the commissioner within ten days after 
the receipt of the notice. The commissioner shall grant a hearing on such 
requests within thirty days after receipt of such request, and, following such 
hearing, the decision of the commissioner shall be final. The cost of such control 
program, including the interest on any notes issued under section five, shall be 
apportioned thirty percent to the commonwealth and seventy percent to the cities 
and towns in the region, or regions, established hereunder. The portion of the 
cost, as determined by the commissioner, of such work allocated to the cities and 
towns within any such region shall be assessed in accordance with the provisions 
of section sixteen of chapter one hundred and thirty-two of the General Laws; 
provided, that no such assessment in any calendar year shall exceed fifty per 
centum of the maximum required to be expended in said section sixteen. The 
commissioner shall notify the state tax commissioner on or before January first 
of each year, of the estimated liability to be apportioned to each city or town in 
any such region, and, on or before October fifteenth of each year, the commis- 
sioner shall certify to the state treasurer the amount to be collected and paid to 
the state treasurer, as provided by section twenty of chapter fifty-nine of the 
General Laws: provided, however, that on or before April first of the current 
year, the commissioner shall notify the state tax commissioner of the estimated 
liability to be apportioned to each city or town in any such region for the year 
nineteen hundred and fifty-four. For the purpose of this section the commis- 
sioner and the chief moth superintendent shall have the powers granted to them 
by applicable provisions of chapter one hundred and thirty-two of the General 
Laws. 

Sec. 2. To provide a comprehensive program to prevent the spread of the gypsy 
moth, the department of natural resources is authorized to expend, in addition to 
any sums appropriated therefor, the sum of one million, five hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars, to be assessed to cities and towns subject to the 
provisions of section one of this act, and subject to other provisions of law 
regulating the disbursement of public funds and the approval thereof; provided, 
that any expenditures thereof be made for a period ending not later than June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and fifty-seven; and provided further, that the total 
amount to be expended in any one fiscal year shall not exceed seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 8. The wording in item 1001-31 of section 2 of chapter 489 of the acts of 
1953 is hereby amended by inserting after the word “beetles,” in line 3, the 
words “, under any general or special law,” so as to read as follows: 
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1001-31 For the suppression of insect pests and shade tree diseases, including 
gypsy and brown tail moths and Japanese beetles, under any general or special 
and including not more than seven permanent positions, and for reimburse- 
ment to cities and towns of a proportion of their expenses for such work, as pro- 
ded by law and to be in addition to any amounts heretofore appropriated for 

e purpose * * *” 

c. 4. To meet the expenditures necessary in carrying out the provisions of 
is act, the state treasurer shall, upon the request of the governor and council, 
rrow on the credit of the commonwealth from time to time such sums of money 
may be required in anticipation of the receipt from cities and towns of their 

ost of the program, but not to exceed, in the aggregate, the sum of one million 

e hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, and may issue and renew from 
time to time notes of the commonwealth therefor, bearing interest payable at such 
times and at such rate as shall be fixed by the state treasurer. Such notes shall be 
issued and may be renewed one or more times for such terms, not exceeding one 
vear, as the governor may recommend to the general court in accordance with 
section three of Article LXII of the Amendments to the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth, but the final maturities of such notes, whether original or re 
newal, shall be not later than June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and fifty-nine. 
Notwithstanding any provision of this act, such notes shall be general obliga- 
tions of the commonwealth. 

Sec. 5. Chapter six hundred and twenty-two of the acts of nineteen hundred 
and fifty-two is hereby repealed. 

Approved February 24, 1954. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have listened with a great deal of interest to your 
statement. When we try to find funds w ith which to do all the needed 
work, it is always difficult. On the other hand, we need to realize 
that with these major problems, such as the gypsy moth, the fact that 
they are very serious in certain localities points up the need for us to 
prevent its spread. That is true of many pests and insects and other 
problems with which we deal in various sections of the United States. 
I do think this year, where funds for these various types of control 
programs at the Federal level are needed, and where the funds have 
heed reduced, I am led to think a little more deeply about the problem 
and to more fully appreciate the Federal interest that we have “ these 
things. Weare at least trying to seal off the problem unt : we have a 
oo solution. We need to h: ave some common agency to keep the 

uarantine regulations in one section of the country in eo with what 
ley are in another. 

his, though, goes a little beyond the immediate situation you point 
out here, but local pride, local conditions, and local trade interests are 
such that when one State begins to penalize another the other immedi- 
ately retaliates. I have had in recent weeks several illustrations. The 
example of the States of Nevada and California was pointed out. 
Someone was talking about the highways between California and an 
adjoining State. California had inspectors there, checking the things 
coming out of the adjoining State, and a fellow traveling there found 
the same thing on the other side. It points up again more so than 
I had realized the need to have a common policy and a common 
program. 

Mr. Lyman. I think it is essential that they have a common ap- 
proach on the matter. I do think that modern science has determined 
a way whereby this particular pest can be successfully combated. 

Mr. Wuirren. The point I make is that you could be completely 
free of this problem in Massachusetts by absolutely eradicating it. 
Yet, if the States around you did not doa thing in the world, you would 
soon be back where you were. 

42898—54—pt. 4-9 
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Mr. Lyman. I am very conscious of that when I have just sold the 
bill of goods I have. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is true of every State that is bordered by othe: 
States. It does mean we have to proceed with a realization of ow 
national interest. 

Mr. Lyman. You have extraordinarly fine personnel in that unit 
of the Government. I have dealt direc tly with a good many of them. 
This is a radical cut. I realize the cost of government has to come 
down, but our personnel will have to be spread. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir, but I do not think we have to cut it out. | 
agree with you about holding down governmental expenditures, but 
I do not believe we ought to cut out our attention to preserving our 
own national resources to provide money to dig 1,200 deep wells in 
India so as to grow more agricultural commodities. I do not believe 
in spending $75 million in vocational training in all the countries of 
the world and only $25 million in our own country. The fact that 
vou and I agree that we have to ent down governmental cost does not 
mean we must cut out all the good 10 percent and all the bad 10 per 
cent. Ithink we ought to cut out and add to, and of course we might 
argue about what we ought to add or cut. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Yops? 

Mr. Yors. The gypsy moth was accidentally introduced into the 
United States at Medford near Boston, Mass., in 1869. In spite of 
the efforts of Federal and State authorities to suppress the gypsy 
moth, it spread steadily over a large part of New England and reached 
as far west as the Hudson River in New York State by 1923. Since 
that time the rapid spread of the insect has in a large measure been 
halted due to the combined and coordinated control activity of the 
Federal Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine and the New 
York State Conservation Department. 

In recent years it has become evident that one State working in- 
dependently of other gvpsv-moth-infested States could not hope 
permanently to control the spread of this insect. due to reinfestation 
by natural means from adjoining States. 

When officials of the infested States, New England, New York, New 
Jersey. and Pennsvivania were brought together under the sponsor- 
ship of the Council of State Governments, a resolution was adopted 
requesting that the Federal Government prepare a plan which it 
deemed adequate to assure control of the gypsy moth. Subsequently, 
the Federal Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine made a 
complete survey and appraisal of the present and potential gypsy 
— problem in this country. Two of the findings were as follows: 

The survey conducted within the infested territory of New 
England and New York revealed that general infestation covers an 
area of approximately 18.5 miilion acres and that an additional 11 mil- 
lion acres contain seattered spots of infestation. 

The appraisal of forest areas south and west of the infested 
regzion showed that some 100 million acres of oak woodlands are highly 
susceptible to damage should the gypsy moth become established 
throughout this territory. 

On the basis of information collected during the appraisal, the 
Federal Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine developed a 
plan for gypsy-moth control and prevention of spread. This Federal 
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plan has since been approved by representatives of all the infested 
States in the Northeast. 

The combined thinking of the infested States is that the responsi 
bility for preventing spread of the gypsy moth to uninfested forest 
ireas of high value in other States is rightly one of the Federal Gov 
ernment. However, the infested States will cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Government in endeavoring to achieve this aim. It is noteworthy 
that the combined expenditure by infested States for gypsy-moth 

ntrol approximates $1,200,000 annually. 

It is also noteworthy that should this insect be allowed to spread 
through susceptible woodlands in States to the south and west of the 
presently infested zone that millions of dollars will need to be ex- 
pende’ annually by the residents of those areas if damage to wood- 
lands, orchards, and shade and ornamental trees is to be prevented. 

Your committee of the Congress of the United States is urged to 
recommend the appropriation of funds which will be adequate to carry 
out the purposes and objectives of the seven-point program for gypsy 
moth control as proposed by the Federal Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. 

[ have prepared a map which I would like to have you look at for 
a minute if you will. On this map we have shown the presently 
! fested area in red, with the oreen showin: o the highly sus ceptib le 
irea where the insect, if it spreads into it, is going to cause a tre 
mendous amount of damage. I think that it is worthwhile to con 
eidet the timberland in this present red area. According to find- 

. there is very little of that that is really susceptible to the insect, 
whereas, if it gets into where the green is, it is highly susceptible, and 
the insect is going to build up much faster and the damage is going to 
he more severe. 

I think you can also see why we are trying to hold it on this par 
ticular line. It is the easiest place to hold it if it is going to be held. 
Once it begins to get into this section (indicating), it is going to be 
nearly impossible to ever stop it again. 

So we urge your re a to consider this seven point program 
that the Federal Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine has 
prepared and consider adequate funds for carrying out that program. 

Thank you verv much. 

Mr. Horan. What is the method of control now ? 

Mr. Yors. The method of control now within this particular barrier 
zone | am referring to is to trap that section to find any evidence of 
gypsy moth infestation, and then to spray that area with a DDT 
solution by aircraft. 

Mr. Horan. By aircraft ? 

Mr. Yors. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. Has that proved effective ? 

Mr. Yors. It has proven very effective, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. That is a dust 4 

Mr. Yors. No; that is a spray, oil solution spray. 

Would you care to keep this map ¢ 

Mr. Horan. No. I think not. You are holding it roughly on the 
Hudson River, are you not ? 

Mr. Yors. It is just west of the Hudson River. But the point I 
want to try to bring out is that due to this combined effort that we 
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have put into it with the Federal help and direction we have been able 
pretty much to hold it at that point. 

Mr. Horan. What do you consider would be adequate funds for 
this ¢ 

Mr. Yors. I could tell you what adequate funds would be to 
carry out that program. 1 think the officials of the Bureau of Ento 
mology and Plant Quarantine are much better qualified to state what 
is required to carry out that program. 

Mr. Horan. Apparently the Government in its efforts to balance 
the budget, which requires that cuts be made, is trying to carry out 
those things necessary to set up the legal framework and to make the 
legal framework of an interstate quarantine system available. They 
do not spell it out in any detail at all, excepting that they are turning 
the control over to the States. 

We want to thank you gentlemen for coming before us. Mr. Wood, 
do ae want to make a statement ¢ 

Mr. Woop. I might say that I have been a member of the Penn 
sylv: ania Legislature for 382 years, and we have been fighting this 
gypsy moth ever since I have been there, and we have practic sally got 
it cleaned out. We spend over $5 million, and we would like to see 
these other people get enough money so we will not have to keep on 
fighting it. 

Mr. Horan. That is a pretty good reason. 

Mr. Woon. I can sympathize with trying to save money. I am 
chairman of the appropriations committee in the house and have been 
chairman for 12 or 15 years. 

Mr. Horan. I agree with my colleague from Mississippi that we 
have to be selective. The Bureau of the Budget, I think, is doing a 
very honest job. Of course, they are only human beings, too. 

Last year, you may recall, this subcommittee did not go along with 
the budget on these items, looking to the possibility ‘that at some 
certain date in the future the States would take over this work. 

Mr. Woop. It is good for Congress sometimes to spend half a million 
dollars to clean it right out than keep right on year after year and 
have to spend a hundred million. 

Mr. Horan. Do you think you can eradicate it ? 

Mr. Woop. We have in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Lyman. At great expense. I would not recommend it at the 
present time. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, I have seen some very strenuous efforts made 
to eradicate and to quarantine that did not prove successful. One 
was out in my home country with pear Psylla. We had a very strict 
quarantine there even within the boundaries of the fruit-producing 
area, but it was finally abandoned. Of course, everybody sprays his 
own property there anyhow. If he does not, of course, we have a State 
law that will permit the State to come in and bulldoze his trees out. 
We just have to do that because if we have one pest farm the efforts of 
everybody else are voided. 

Some of them we can spray with airplanes, but the beetles such as 
are infecting the timber in the Colorado watershed have to be sprayed 
from the ground. 

We are very glad to have had you with us, and you can rest assured 
this subcommittee will give this every consideration when we mark 
up the bill. 
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WITNESSES 


HOWARD B. ROBLEE, CHAIRMAN, FOREST COMMITTEE WARREN 
COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, YAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 

ALBERT BESWICK 

ALLAN MEAD 

HARRY HALL 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Roblee, we are pleased to have you gentlemen 
with us. I will allow you to introduce your colleagues. 

Mr. Roster. Mr. Allan Mead is chairman of the board, Mr. Harry 
Hall is a member of the committee, and Mr. Albert Beswick is our 
ittorney. 

Mr. Horan. Are you going to make a statement ? 

Mr. Rosier. We would like our attorney to make a statement. 

Mr. Horan. Will you proceed, Mr. Beswick. 

Mr. Beswick. On behalf of the county of Warren, we would like to 
call the committee’s attention to the fact that blister rust control has 
been a Federal project since about 1922. It is not a work relief 
project or something which was put in during the New Deal. It isa 
recognized Federal project and one to our way of thinking which is 
most essential to the protection of our white pine growths in New 
York, Vermont, New Hampshire, and parts of Maine, which is the 
white pine belt. The blister rust, except for the Federal program of 
control, might have well completely wiped out our white pine forests. 

Our feeling is that perhaps this 1s a project which eventually could 
be turned back to the State and local communities to handle, but we 
feel that we are in the unfortunate position at this time where the 
State budget is closed and the county operates on a fiscal year, and 
we are already well into our fiscal year, so no funds have been provided. 
We felt that it would be a serious thing if at this time this project was 
to be dropped or be inactive for a year by reason of lack of funds. 

In Warren County, we are in this particular position so far as this 
project is concerned. The initial work has been thoroughly done. 
We are now on a maintenance basis which requires the examination and 
patrol of large areas to make sure that this disease does not break out 
again, particularly in the young growths. During the war we had 
a very heavy cutting of white pine, and in our county we are carrying 
on a project of reforestation, planting of trees to replace the ones 
which have been cut. The young trees have been planted, and the ones 
which are growing naturally are the ones which are most susceptible 
to this disease, and in a year’s time might result in some bad sources 
of infection in our new growth. 

Our request to this committee is that so far as it may be possible 
there should be restored for this project as much as this committee 
feels can be done to enable us to carry on the work, and if next year 
it should be cut back then the State of New York would have an op- 
portunity to place in their budget funds for that purpose, and we in 
our county budget will also be in a position to do whatever we can to 
contribute to it. This is something which must be carried on, and we 
do feel that even though the actual ‘work so far as the labor and equip- 
ment is eventually turned back to the States or local communities, 
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there should be a continuation of Federal management of the proj- 
ect to get uniformity, because if we had it under local control you 
might have an excellent result in a given locality and a few miles 
away hasty or no control and no carefully planned projects, with the 
result that the infection might spread from areas which were not 
properly managed. For 1 year, so far as it is possible, funds for the 
continuation of this excellent work should be provided. 

Mr. Horan. The budget for leadership, coordination, and technica] 
direction has been reduced $60,000, and that is because of the reduction 
made elsewhere of $330,000, which takes the Federal Government out 
of the control of this pest on private land. There is also a decrease 
of $100,000 because Interior claims that they have their infestations 
under control. And there is a further reduction of $66,000 because 
of the reduced number of acres to be treated annually on national 
forest lands. 

I am quite familiar with this work, because a great deal of these 
funds are spent in the Idaho Panhandle, which adjoins my district. 

Mr. Beswick. This might be a Federal function which could be 
eventually passed back to the States, subject to general Federal con 
trol. 

Mr. Horan. How much in funds does the State of New York and 
private ownership contribute now ? 

Mr. Meap. I think probably you have that information from those 
people that preceded us here. 

Mr. Horan. No, they were on the gypsy moth. We have in the 
past asked for State and private contributions in a table form. I 
do not recall whether we did that this year or not. 

Mr. Beswick. The county does contribute some portion and has for 
about 10 years. I would say it has contributed an amount each year 
toward the payroll expense. The State of New York has an appro 
priation to the State, allocated statewide, or to our partic ular coun 
ty. Wecould furnish that information. I do not have it at the mo 
ment, 

Mr. Horan. I believe it is in the record. Mr. Mead, did you want 
to make a statement ? 

Mr. Mean. No, I go along with what Mr. Beswick has said. 

Mr. Rosier. I think Mr. Beswick has covered it. 

Mr. Horan. We want to thank you gentlemen. You can rest as 
sured that we will give it serious consideration. 

Mr. Hawi. I wanted to say that this land that has already been cut, 
and a new crop growing, is where we have our big trouble. 

Mr. Beswick. He has covered the cutover land and the newly 
planted land, where you have young trees and where the danger of in 
fection is greatest. 

Mr. Mean. It is simply the hardship of this year, and next year we 
probably could take care of our own. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you very much. 
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Wuitr-Pine Buisrer Rust 


WITNESSES 


STANLEY BRADEN, CHAIRMAN, FORESTRY COMMITTEE, SARA- 
TOGA COUNTY, N. Y. 

R. C. HAXSTUN, BUDGET DIRECTOR, SARATOGA COUNTY, N. Y. 

EDWARD SULLIVAN, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, SARA- 
TOGA COUNTY, N. Y. 


HARRY CATON, MEMBER, FORESTRY COMMITTEE, SARATOGA 
COUNTY, N. Y. 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Braden, are you going to testify ’ 

Mr. Brapen. No, Mr. Sullivan will. 

Mr. Sutatvan. In starting off, I hope that I will not be too repeti 
tious on some of the things that you have already heard, so if I start 
to go off on something that you have heard before, you interrupt me 
and I will change the subject. 

I would like to point out the hardship as it affects this are a, which 
san excellent white pine area in the State of New York, and prob 
ibly constitutes about 90 percent of the entire white pine area in the 
State. This reduction is directly in labor and equipment, the mainte 

ince and operation of the equipment. 

Our objection to the reduction is based in the first instance on the 
ame basis as I know you have already heard before, as being un 
timely and without warning and leaving us in a state of unprepared 
ness at this moment to take over, which I think we will have to do, 
since it is an important program. 

Back to the specific reductions, the hardship there is really double 
barreled, because in our particular area—TI said “in our particular 
irea,” but actually in our particular county of that area—and even 
other counties surrounding it, we happen to be the location in which 
these federally owned trucks are garaged, there being about 2» of 
them in number. So locally we are more affected by the equipment 
reduction than perhaps some of the others might be. That again ties 
in with the labor; and you do not have the funds to continue the labor 
force if the trucks are not able to be oper ated and maintained. They 
are either voing to be put up on jac ‘ks or thrown into a s ip lus pool 
or sold or something. That phase of it, I think, needs a little time to 
plan it out properly and see perhaps if some of the localities would 
take over the equipment, or if the State itself would or just how it 
would be disposed of and not wasted. 

Of course, the labor ties in with it. This type of control work is 
done in remote and inaccessible places, and to get the men into the 
ureas to do the work the transportation is needed. There is a little 
conflict there, because 1f it 1s cut in the labor end of it there probably 
will be a smaller labor force and perhaps the transportation is not 
needed there. 


Now, the labor I think is an important thing also for the general 
economy as a whole. This type of work is not skilled work. It does 
not require a high degree of intelligence, so that when this work is 
carried on in periods of hardship or lean times, let us say, it absorbs 
the extras on the labor market, and those are in most instances these 
people who have been first laid off. They can be picked up and used 
in this work, because what it amounts to is cleaning out these goose- 
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berry bushes and currant bushes in which the spore of this bliste 
rust is generated and of course goes from there to affect the valuab| 
forest products. In good times where there is no extra labor market, 
we found that it is an excellent part-time employment. It comes at 
a time of the year when school teachers, students, and so forth are 
relieved of their regular duties, and those that are interested find 
employment along these lines, and not only get the work done but 
learn a little bit about the natural resources. 

Back to the point of it being untimely, as you know the State of 
New York budget has already been prepared and adopted, and the 
same thing is true in Saratoga County. Ours is prepared and adopt 
ed. Now, if this is deemed in the final an: alysis to be a proper method 
of retrenchment or reduction of Federal expenses, we would not be 
too much in opposition to it, if we had some warning and some time 
to be prepared, and if it were done more or less on a gradual reduc 
tion basis, say for a period of 3 years, to give us a chance to step in 
gradually and take over on a local end or on a State basis. The 
biggest criticism is the drastic suddenness of the decision. 

The amount involved in our area is not really a terrific amount 
of money, and to compare it with the value of the property that is 
affected gives quite a contrasting picture. The entire area of New 
York State devoted to white pine amounts to 760,000 acres, with an 
estimated value of $142 million. Our particular county has 86,400 
acres, and a point I think might be interesting is the fact that to con- 
trol this blister rust in the 84,000 acres it requires control work in 
276,000 acres, while the 760,000 acres of white pine that I mentioned, 
to control that is over 2.400,000 acres. 


Of course, you can see that these spore-bearing plants cover greater 
areas than where the pine itself is, and many areas where they are not 
even interested in it, which is one of the reasons why private owner 
ship will not finance this type of program. 

Another reason is you have a 50-year crop, and any grag who 
starts growing white pine can never expect to harvest it, can never 
foresee any market return from it, so he is not going to be iittertated 


go ahead and 


unless he is really a naturalist in the first pla ce to g 


spend money on this type of program. 

One other point I would like to bring up is the fact that this area 
that we are talking about is a second growth area. It was cleaned out 
pretty completely during the war, w hen there were eight mills cutting 
and preparing this material. I believe there are now two in the county 
from which we come. Of course, it is a session that is very useful, 
good for wood wor king and that sore of thing. As a result of that 
cutting over 75 percent of the area was lost, and as a result these spore- 
bearing bushes got a great foothold, and they have got to be pushed 
back. When the second growth get strong enough and is disease free, 
it can go on with a minimum amount of maintenance control by itself. 

Our information is that in about 2 years it would permit this pro- 
gram to develop into the maintenance stage, and then it would be a 
question of the project going on by itself, with some local and State 
assistance. It would not be a question of wasting all of the funds 
that have gone in to protect this forest product in the second growth 
veriod. 

Mr. Haxstun, do you have anything else ? 

Mr. Haxsrun. No; I think you covered it very well. 
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Mr. Horan. Anyone else want to make an additional statement ? 
(ny questions / 

Mr. Marsuari. If I understood you correctly, you feel your State 

ould be willing to assume this responsibility if the ‘vy had the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, but as I understand you your budget was prepared 

efore you knew that there was a prospect of the Federal Government 
drop ping out. 

Mr. Sutiivan. That is my understanding; yes. Both the State 

nd the county budgets were prepared and adopted be fore we had 
nv knowledge that the Federal funds were going to be withdrawn 
our area for this blister rust control program. But I did say that 
[ thought it should be on a 3-year cutback program rather than a 
vear if that were at all possible, because I think it has the twofold 
effect of proper planning on all of this equipment, giving proper time 
ee taking over all the control program, and also because of the fact 
at the control program in its present development needs 2 to 3 years 
iore before it can be swung over on a maintenance basis, rather than 
coing on constantly fighting this disease. 

I might add in parting that it isa little different for us as an appro- 
priating body to be coming before somebody and asking them to put 
money in something. We are usually finding a w: ay to take it out. 

Mr. Horan. We want to thank you gentlemen for coming before us. 


Wuitt-Prvxe Buster Rust 
WITNESSES 


ERNEST RIST, CHAIRMAN, CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 
HORACE NIXON, CONSERVATION COMMISSIONER 

LEE GILLESPIE, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
HARLAN CARSON, COUNTY ATTORNEY, ESSEX COUNTY, N. Y. 


Mr. Horan. Gentlemen, we are glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Rist. Mr. Chairman, this reduction has left our area in a bad 
fix, because our State appropriation was made and it left us kind of 
short to continue on with the work, the good work which has been 
done in the past years, at least for this year. 

Mr. Horan. Does Mr. Carson have a statement to make / 

Mr. Carson. No, I have nothing prepared. 

Mr. Horan. We have already had the groups from Saratoga County 
and Warren County. 

Mr. Guesrie. I think of the three counties that our county is more 
affected than any county up there. We have the acreage of pine, and 
it is practically all owned by individuals rather than State owned. It 
would be quite a burden for them. 

Mr. Rist. Essex County is the largest county. They have cut over 

10 million feet every year since 1940 in Essex County of white pine. If 
you do not keep it ‘under control, you are right back where you were 
20 years ago when we started. It seems to be the opinion of the State 
department of pest control and forest management that if they get a 
certain amount of this appropriation for a couple of years, then they 
could probably get back into the State and get the State to take care 
of it. 
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Mr. Horan. Apparently it is the determination of the Bureau of thi 
Budget that the Federal control work would only take place on na 
tional forest lands. Could the State and private owners take over o 
a gradual basis ¢ 

Mr. Rist. I imagine they could after this year, but this year they 
want to have enough to continue. When does this appropriation tak 
effect ? 

Mr. Horan. The appropriation we have now is for fiscal year 1955, 
and it takes effect on the 1st of July. 

Mr. Gittespre. Of this year? 

Mr. Horan. Yes; of this year. The question I asked was: Could 
you take over on a gradual basis / 

Mr. Risr. Yes; I think we could. We have talked with the bureau 
of pest control up there and with Mr. Yops, and we have talked it over 
with several of the forest managers, and they seem to think if the) 
could get it for about 2 years, with a gradual cut for 2 years then they 
could ti ake it over themselves. 

Mr. Carson. Gentlemen, I am the newly appointed county attorney 
up there, and I am as unfamiliar with this as with many problems 
that we have, but as I understand the situation, the white-pine crop 
and the harvesting of it, and connected lumbering operations, are of 
tremendous importance to our people. As you probably know, we 
are a very rural county, a small population with heavy acreage and 
limited income and limited industry, so that this. gentlemen, is un 
questionably our main industry in our county. This has been a very 
important. product. It has meant a considerable amount of income 
and importance to our people, not only the lumbermen but the men 
they have emploved have benefited, and other connected businesses as 
well. So that it is of major importance to practically everyone in 
our small and very rural county. Therefore, any considerable cut in 
funds is felt very seriously. 

Mr. Nixon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to interject a point that 
tome isveryimportant. A great deal of the land involved is privately 
owned, and T am sure you gentlemen must realize that it takes from 
10 to 50 years to grow a crop of white pine. The element of loss makes 
it a pretty expensive gamble for any man. and there are a great. many 
men along in vears who feel that they will never receive any ultimate 
benefit from that white-pine crop. Now, if the Government as it has 
in the past when an emergency arises, needs tremendous quantities of 
white pine, unless something is done to induce private owners to plant 
crops, who feel that the Government and State and county are helping 
them, they are just not going to plant. They are not going to have 
the pine. Iam sure you will realize that. 

Mr. Horan. We want to thank you and your colleagues, Mr. Rist. 

Mr. Rist. We have a couple of letters I would like to leave with you, 
one from the chairman of the white pine committee and the other from 
the chairman of the forest. practice board in New York State. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you. 

Mr. Carson. Gentlemen, I would like to add briefly, if I may, that 
I believe there is also a conservation aspect involved. We are in an 

area in which the timber stand is important not only commercially 
but from a conservation standpoint, and undoubtedly there is a flood- 
control element in it as well, although that normally is not a serious 
matter with us. Weare an area which caters to resort-minded people, 
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nter and summer resorts, and the maintenance of our forests and 
mber stands is important also from that standpoint, both recrea 
nally and from the conservation standpoint. So this is a serious 
itter to us, and we feel that it would be in the public interest and 
rve the people of the State and the Nation, particularly in our area, 
f tl e cut were not effected at this time. We would appreciate any 

lp from your gentlemen that could be had. 

“Mr. Horan. Thank you. 

We will stand in recess until 3: 1 


RurvAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
Turspay, Marcu 2, 1954. 
WITNESSES 


JACK SMITH, VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRIC COOPERA- 
TIVES, ALLEGHANY, VA. 

CLARK T. McWHORTER, SOUTHWEST RURAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, BLAIR, OKLA. 

CLAY L. COCHRAN, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

FLOYD JONES, GIBSON COUNTY ELECTRIC MEMBERSHIP CORP., 
TRENTON, TENN. 

LEWIS E. AMEND, COLORADO STATE ASSOCIATION OF REA COOPER- 
ATIVES, LA JUNTA, COLO. 

ROBERT KABAT, STAFF ASSISTANT, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

OLIVER ROSE, BUTTE ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, INC., NEWELL, 
S. DAK. 

TOM J. HURD, RIO GRANDE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., BRACK- 
ETTVILLE, TEX. 

DR. CHRISTIAN G. JENSEN, PETOSKEY, MICH. 

JOHN SARGENT, ADAMS ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, RUSHVILLE, ILL. 

ERIC A. JOHNSON, WASCO ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., THE 
DALLES, OREG. 
W. HUNTER, NEWBERRY ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, NEWBERRY, 
S. C. 

CLYDE T. ELLIS, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSO- 
CIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Anpersen. The committee will come to order, gentlemen. 

We are ple: ased to have with us this afternoon a group represent 
ing the Association of Electric Cooperatives in America. 

Mr. Jack Smith, of the Virginia Association of Electric Coopera 
tives of Alleghany, Va., will testify first. 

Weare glad to have you, Mr. Smith. You may proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we have 

s committee of the national association here today, and with your per- 
mission, we would like to divide the testimony and have those people 
individually testify. We hope that it will be an orderly way to present 
our testimony, and at the same time expedite the hearing. 

Mr. Anpersen. Go ahead in any way you wish. 
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Mr. Surru. My name is Jack Smith. I am manager of the Mec! 
lenburg Electric Cooperative, Chase City, Va. Iam also president of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. NRECA js 
made up of more than 900 rural electric systems who serve more than 
3.5 million rural consumers in 42 States and Alaska. 

[ have been manager of an REA cooperative for 16 years, and was 
the Virginia member of the national board of directors of our associa 
tion for 6 years before I was elected president this January at our na 
tional annual meeting. I am appearing here today also as a member 
of our national legislative committee from region 1. 

I would like to make a brief statement and then introduce the 
chairman of our legislative committee who will proceed with further 
introductions and presentations. 

Our goals and achievements: The rural electric systems have only 
one eon) in this world. an adequate supply of electric power for every 
farmer in the Nation at the lowest possib le cost. We have come 
down the road a long way since the Congress established REA in 1936, 
At that time only a little more than 1 farm in 10 had central station 
service; today over 90 percent have that service. We are proud of our 
part in this great movement, and we know that the Congress is proud 
also. Both of us have a right to be. We have worked hard, harder 
than most people know, but you have made it possible for our labors 
to bear fruit. Without your generous understanding and assistance 
the program would never have gotten off the ground and the farmers 
would still be milking by hand in the dark, stumbling over tools: 
farm women would still be drudging their lives away without modern 
conveniences ; and the great hope of harnessing electric energy to more 
and more of the farm tasks would have flickered away. 

We know that over the years you have been subjected to pressure 
and propaganda, but we appreciate your staying with us. There is no 
program ever established by this Government in which the Congress 
ean rightly take more pride. We hope you will continue to do so. 

We are doing the best we can, and you must remember that we serve 
areas which the utility experts said could never be served on a prac 
tical basis. What we want you to do is make adequate loan funds 
available to us at the present interest rate, and provide adequate ad- 
ministrative funds for REA to lend and collect that money and pro 
vide us with the technical services which mean so much to all of the 
svstems, and which are indispensable to the smaller, marginal systems. 
Tf you will do this, I can assure you that we will use the money eco 
nomically: that we will provide first-class service: that we will run 
lines out to those unserved ; and that we will repay these loans as honest 
obligations. The whole Nation will benefit, and we will set an ex 
ample for a troubled and impoverished world. 

I think it is my duty here today to tell you that the recommenda 
tions of the Bureau of the Budget are not adequate to meet our needs, 
either as to loan funds or administrative funds. Under this year’s 
budget, REA has slashed services to the point that many of our svs- 
tems are being denied technical services which they really need. We 
believe this is false economy. I would like to add that in Virginia 
we are economy-minded people and don’t like loose spending, but there 
is still a point below which economy becomse false economy and foolish. 

Another point I would like to make was discussed before the Sen- 
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ate committee last year. The Bureau of the Budget is constituting 
itself asa legislative body. In years past there have been orders from 
the Budget ‘Bureau to the REA Administrator limiting the lending 
of funds below the amounts appropriated by the Congress. This year 
we have been unable to get anybody to admit that such an order has 
een issued, but we suspect that such arrangement exists. The budget 
message in January indicated that although REA has over $215 mul 
lion in electric loan funds available, it does not plan to lend more than 
$135 million. Since on February 19, 1954, there was a backlog of loan 
applications on file in the REA Washington office totaling $162 mil 
lion, we see no reason why the loan program should be limited in this 
way, and we believe the Bureau of the Budget is responsible through 

e REA Administrator. 

Last winter the new Administration requested $95 million in new 
loan funds and expected a carryover sufficient to make possible a $120 

iillion loan program for fiscal 1954. We asked and the Congress 
made available $135 million in new loan funds, which with a carryover, 
i loanable contingency fund and certain loan recisions made by REA 
made over $215 million available for this fiseal year. Now, the evi 
dence is that REA plans to lend only $135 million. We do not believe 
this low-lending program figure was contrived by REA, and we would 
like for this committee to pursue this matter further. 

It does us little good to recommend adequate funds, or for the 
Congress to approve adequate funds, if the Bureau of the Budget or 
the REA Administrator will not lend those funds. W : are willing to 
place our confidence in our elected legislative body, but we do not 
think our fate should be left to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

In conclusion, I would like to express my appreciation to for your 
friendship to this program and assure you that, with your cooperation, 
we will conduct this program in such a way that you will never need 
to apologize for your support. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

I might say that this subcommittee feels that it has the responsi- 
—_s to largely determine for itself what funds should be placed i 

ie Department of Agriculture budget. 

a might remind you that it was in this very committee room that I, 
personally, in 1947 offered an amendment above the budget, upping 
the loan funds by $100 million, and that amendment. was approved by 
the Congress of the United States. Who is next, please ? 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. McWhorter 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. McWhorter, we are glad to have you with us, 
sir. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Clark T. McWhorter. I am a cotton, alfalfa, and livestock 
farmer. I live on the farm out from Blair, Okla. I am a director of 
the Southwest Rural Electric Association at Tipton and am past 
president of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
For the last 3 years I have served as chairman of the legislative 
committee. 

The members of this committee are elected at the annual regional 
meetings of our association in the fall of each year, and our principal 
task is to study this program and the policies of our association as 
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expressed in resolutions and who will appear before this board and 
the Senate committee to make our needs and views known to the Con 
gress. We shall endeavor to do this in the smallest amount of time 
possible. 

Our committee met here in Washington vesterday morning and 
studied yesterday and today the various problems of the rural elec 
trification and rural telephone programs from the standpoint of funds 
needed for loans and administrative purposes. Agreeable with the 
committee, I would like to make a short general statement and then I 
would like to call upon our staff economist to present some charts; 
then I will call upon each committee member to make short support 
ing statements on specific points, and finally, I will call upon our 
executive manager to pick up the loose ends at the close of our 
testimony. 

I would like toe xpress our appreciation to the members of the com 
mittee for this opportunity to appear before you and I would like to 
thank you again for your past support of our program. 

As you know, the Rural Electrification Administration has been the 
banker and technical adviser in electrifying rural America, and we 

here today to make our recommendations on appropriations for 
that agency and for the Farm Electrification Division of the Agricul 
ture Research Administration which is carrying on vital research into 
the uses of electricity on the farm. The specific amounts will be dis 
enssed by members of our committee. However, we urge the 
following: 

Loan funds: We urge this committee to recommend to the Congress 
= at $954 million be authorized in loanable funds for rural electrifi 

‘ation loans for the next fiscal year. If any of the $254 million is a 
couubilins ney, we urge that you make such contingene Vv Pande loanable 

Telephone funds: To continue = telephone program we recommend 
$200 million for the next fiscal ves : and if any of this be in the form 
of a contingency, then we trust you will m: ake the contingency loanable. 
As a farmer, I realize the value of good telephone service both as an 
aid td my own farming operations and to the electrions because of the 
fact we would be able to report outages quic ‘kly. We urge your sup 
port of our telephone program. 

Ac linthistrative funds, loan services: We have always been concerned 
with the amount of appropriations for REA because we realize the 
need to have our loans processed expeditiously. Without suflicient 
administrative funds this cannot be done. On December 31, 1953. 
there was a backlog of unprocessed loans in the amount of $167 million 
on file with REA in Washington. Ample administrative funds will 
make it possible to reduce this backlog. We are recommending $9 
million for administrative funds and we trust this committee will 
appropriate sufficient funds to lend whatever amount of loan funds 
von authorize and at the same time provide needed services for the 
systems. 

Solicitor’s Office: We also urge adequate funds for that part of the 
Solicitor’s office which is assigned to REA. 

Research: We are very interested in farm electrific ation research 
We urge von to support a much needed minimum of $300,000 for re 
search in this field. 

May T say again, thanks for this opportunity of appearing before 


this committee. 
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And at this time I would like to call on Clay L. Cochran, our staff 
economist, to present some charts and figures. 

Dr. Cochran. 

Mr. AnperseN. Dr. Cochran, we are glad to have you with 

Mr. Wurrren. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Anprersen. Any time, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirtrren. I have listened to these two gentlemen, and I can 
upprec iate the feelings of all of you gentlemen here today. I know 
you appreciate the attitude of the committee. But I would like to 
point out that each of the three major divisions in Government are 
entitled to their own views. But .we are a legislative body. Last 
vear the Budget Bureau recommended to this committee and to the 
Congress certain funds for REA. They recommend certain limita 
tions on its lending authority. This committee did not follow those 
recommendations, but wrote larger amounts in. And it is entirely 
possible that they might do it again this year. 

But the point I make is, whatever we do and however we may fix 
he figure here, the actual administration of these programs is com 
eer in charge of the executive department. And believe it or 

, this committee and the Congress is just as helpless as you are to 

9 it funds are used once they make them available. 

eo each of the three major divisions, executive, judiciary and 

egislative, are equal. We can make it possible to do, but we are com 
ple ‘te ly he ‘Ipless to make them do. 

So I want to point that out, you might say, in defense of the com 
Littee, because I think Mr. Andersen and all members of the commit- 
ee clearly support this program. What happens under the limits 
hat we have set is an administrative problem completely within the 
eect of the e ce de ‘partment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Dr. Cochran. 

Dr. Cocnran. [f it is agreeable with the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
[ would just like to give the reporter my statement with the tables at 
tached, because I realize as a rule you don’t reproduce illustrations. 
We are submitting the tables on which the charts are based. 

Mr. ANpvERSEN. We will have those inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to and attached tables are as follows:) 

I would like to present to you a number of charts and tables we have prepared 
n the office of the national association to point up some of the accomplishments, 
trends, and problems in the rural-electrification program. It is our hope that 
these charts and the accompanying tables will serve as a kind of statistical 
back drop to give perspective to the statements of our people from the field 
and the summary by Clyde T. Elis. 

The first chart is a graphic picture of the loan program for rural electritie 
tion as administered by REA since 1936. It is apparent that World War fi 
cut into the growing program, but thereafter the progress has been far in exces@ 
of the hopes of the programs best friends. Allocations of loan funds reached 
a peak in 1949 and have been declining since. Advances of funds for construc 
tion reached a peak in 1949 and have been declining since. In recent years 
advances of previously allocated funds have exceeded annual new allocations 
This chart gives some indication of the workload on REA but it is misleading 
hecause REA not only has the task of lending funds and assisting these small 
electric systems to plan and construct their lines, but it has the continuing 
task of collecting these funds and assisting the systems in increasing their 
apacity to meet expanding needs and Mm going through the growing pains that 
ny form of economic activity entails (see table I for data) 
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The second chart is a picture of the progress in rural electrification. It 
an indication of the growth in miles of electric line and consumers connected 
REA says that its borrowers serve about 54 percent of all farm homes receiving 
central station service, but this figure does not reveal that it has been REA 
borrowers who have carried the power out into the remote and mountainous 
ureas and the achievement is far greater than the figure of 54 percent would 
indicate. It is also important to keep in mind that although the achievements 
have been great, there are still almost 500,000 farm homes not receiving moder: 
electrical service. Although these farms make up less than 10 percent of th 
total farms in the Nation, there is no basis for complacency until they ars 
served Moreover, the unelectrified farms, by and large are those hardest to 
reach. They are in the thinly settled States where costs are high and the 
feasibility of loans difficult to establish, or they are in rough, low-income areas 
where the problem is equally difficult and challenging. To get this job dom 
ve need an REA with its greatest crusading spirit, its ingenuity, and adequate 
administrative and loan funds to complete the job (see table II for data). 

The third chart is an indication of the growth of the program in terms of 
outstanding loans to borrowers. The line of growth is still rising rapidly be 
cause the rural electric systems are still drawing heavily on loan funds allocated 
to them in earlier years. Moreover, so far as we can see at this time the 
line will continue to rise at a fairly rapid rate indefinitely because rural ele« 
trification and the uses of electricity on the farm are still in their infancy 
and as uses inerease, line capacity and generation facilities must also be 
increased (see table III for data). 

Chart No. 4 indicates the growth in the estimated input of kilowatt-hours of 
energy in REA borrowers from 1944 through 1952 with estimates running through 
1963. The growth in energy input has been very rapid due both to millions 
of new consumers and to increased use by old consumers. We have accepted 
REA’s future estimates for purposes of this chart, but we believe they are much 
too conservative and that the growth in use will be considerably greater. 

In the last 5 years, the period from 1949 to 1953, energy input has more 
than doubled, 108 percent increase. The commercial companies selling elec- 
tricity enjoyed a 54 percent increase during this same period. We have inserted 
a table (table V) on the sales of commercial companies but we did not make 
a chart Even if rural use increases only at the rate shown in recent years 
by commercial company sales, the increase will be much more rapid than REA 
predicts for the rural systems (see table IV). 

Qur members are increasingly disturbed over the slashes in funds for the 
administration of REA and the performances of services to the systems. REA 
has always been more than a banker, it has been technical consultant to the 
systems as well. Now there seems to be a strong tendency for REA to become 
just a loan and collection agency. We think this would be most unfortunate both 
for rural people and for the taxpayers of this country who have put so much 
money, directly or indirectly, into the rural systems. 

Chart No. 5 gives us a comparison of the actual dollars expended on the ad 
ministration of the rural electrification program since 1936, with estimates 
running through the current year and the year ahead, and the amounts expended 
in constant 19386 dollars. When one realizes that the planned expenditures for 
the next fiscal year are only slightly over $2 million 1936 dollars, it should give 
us pause. We think the slashes in REA electric administrative funds and in 
personnel and technical services have been carried beyond the point of efficiency 
and economy into a situation where the younger as well as the marginal coopera- 
tives are being put in jeopardy, and other rural systems are being put to undue 
expense for outside technical aids which could be furnished at nominal expense 
by REA (see table VI). 

Our last chart is another way of illustrating what has happened to the man 
power allocated to the rural electrification program. In a sense a manpower 
chart is misleading in that it conceals the number of skilled technicians who 
are no longer available and gives equal weight to an untrained collections clerk 
and a fine engineer. Nevertheless, if the recommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget is adopted, REA electric personnel will be at its lowest point in numbers 
since 1938 (see table VII). 
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.BLE VII Van-years of REA administrative manpower employed by 
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Mr. Anpersen. Would you like to go off the record to discuss them ‘ 

Mr. Cocuran. [I would like to comment on them, and I would just 
as soon have my discussion off the record. 

Mr. Anpersen. All right, we will have the balance of your discus 
sion off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Cochran. That was a very good 
statement. Next witness. 

Mr. McWuorrter. Mr. Floyd Jones. 

Mr. Jones. My name is F loyd Jones. Tam manager of the Gibson 
County Electric Membership Corp., of Trenton, Tenn. I am secre 
tary-treasurer of the Tennessee Statewide, and a member of the Na 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Legislative Committee, represent 
ing the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

| would like to present to you our recommendations on REA electr 
loan programs and the reasons behind this request. 

It is not a simple task to get the information necessary to make 
reliable recommendation to your committee, but we have always trie 
todoso. Largely for this purpose we conduct an annual survey of al 
the public and cooperative electric systems which borrow from RE. 
On the basis of the replies to this survey, we make our recommenda 
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tions to you. We also have a resolution on loan funds from o 
national meeting held in January, but the national resolution 
always passed before we have the survey data and is in essence only 
rough estimate of our needs, which the national legislative committee 
is at liberty to revise in the face of facts brought out in the survey. 

At our annual meeting this year, a resolution was passed urging thi 
Congress to authorize a minimum of $200 million in new loan funds 
for the electric program. I have attached a copy of this resolution t 
my statement and will submit it for the record. 

Our annual survey reveals that REA electric borrowers’ plan to 
make applications for a total of $221 million in the period from Janu 
ary 1, 1954 through June 30, 1955. We know this is conservative 
because our program is growing so rapidly with new problems being 
encountered, like the new Federal power marketing policy, whici 
require rapid changes in plans. Normally in putting down figures in 
the survey our people list loan applications of which they are pretty 
certain—18 months in advance. 

On December 30, 1953 REA already had a backlog of electric loan 
applications in total amount of $167 million. Here we depart from 
our type of recommendation of previous years inasmuch as we recog 
nize that some backlog of applications is normal and it would be al 
most impractical to clean them all up as of a particular time. But a 
backlog of $167 million is so high that at the present rate of making 
loans, an average application must wait for more than a year before 
action is taken on it. We think, therefore, the backlog is at least $100 
million too high. If you add this $100 million to the planned oe 
cations for $221 million, the total is $321 million which should be 
available in the last half of this and the next fiscal year. 

On January 1, 1954, REA had on hand $117 million. Subtract this 
$117 million from the $321 million needed and you get a deficit of $204 
million in electric loan funds. 

If the REA Act were as simple as it might be, we would ask you 
to provide only this $204 million in new electric loan money, but be 
cause of the allocation formula in the act, we know that we must. ask 
for more. 

If our people don’t ask for a dime more than $221 million as they 
have indicated, and if you provided every cent of it, the money you 
provide could not be loaned because of the REA formula. Therefore, 
we are asking you to provide a total of $254 million in regular loan 
funds. 

Gentlemen, I have another point I would like to stress. It is a 
question to you. What can we do about this problem of the Bureau 
of the Budget legislating our loan funds away from us? 

Year after year we come to you and to the Senate. We ask you for 
the money we need, and you and the Senate have been very responsible 
and friendly. You have not always given us all we asked, but you 
have frequently given us mucli closer to what we need than the Bureau 
of the Budget has recommended. 

Then after you have acted, the Bureau of the Budget puts a ceiling 
on the REA loan program and puts us back where we were before. 

Is there no way you can protect us on this? Is there no way the 
Congress can tell the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to abide 
by your loan authorizations for us? 
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We are willing to place our fate in the hands of our elected repre 
-entatives, but in a democracy how can we be asked to leave our systems 
it the mercy of a Budget Director who may know little about our 
needs ¢ 

Finally, gentlemen, we should not forget that this program affects 
like all economic groups of rural people. 

The benefits from rural electrification are no respecters of persons. 
Today not only are landowners getting electric service but once the 

ne gets to the farm, the tenants : also get this service. The effect. of 
this in improving the health and efficiency of American agricultural 
people is incalculable. We, therefore, have a broad democratic base. 
We are speaking not for the few, but for the many. I recognize that 
the previous statement my be considered a simple cliché but, gentle 

len, We are sincere in behleving that our program commands as much 
or more respect among rural people than any previous development of 
our National Government. 

There are three national programs that have stopped the almost 
endless trek of much of the best rural blood to the cities. These pro 
crams have made farm life more comfortable and attractive. These 
three programs are soil conservation, good roads, and rural electrifica- 
tion, but the greatest of them is rural electrification. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present our needs. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 

Be it resolved, That we respectfully request Congress to appropriate the fol 
iowihg sums: 

(a) Electric funds: A minimum of $150 million with an additional loan- 
able contingency of $50 million which contingency fund shall be free and un- 
restricted by the formula of allocation set forth in the Rural Electrification Act 
in order that the increased needs and requirements for construction funds on 
the part of the electric cooperatives be more nearly met during the 1955 fiscal 
year. 
~ (D) Telephone funds: A minimum amount of $200 million as recommended by 
the telephone committee 

(¢) Administrative funds: A minimum amount of $9 million to provide suf- 
ficient personnel to adequately process loan applications, to provide prompt 
ipproval of feasible loans, to expedite the disbursement of loan funds, and to 
perform other necessary related functions including urgently needed technical 
and management assistance. 

(d@) Research funds: A minimum amount of $300,000 to be available for all 
phases of rural electrification research. 

Ora E. BEAsSLey, Secretary. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Jones, for a good statement. 

Now, Mr. Me WwW horter, who is your next witness ? 

Mr. McWuorrer. Lewis E. Amend, president of the Colorado State 
Association of REA Cooperatives, La Fonte, Colo. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Amend. 

Mr. AMENpb. Gentlemen, I have been before this commitee before. 
and I come here with a deep appreciation of your problems, and also 
the efforts that you have made, particularly you and Mr. Whitten, 
who, as you mentioned, have been here a long time. I am sure that 
this committee appreciates your efforts. 

My name is Lewis E. Amend. I live out from Rock Ford, Colo., 
about 6 miles, where I own and operate a farm, being engaged in gen- 
eral agriculture and livestock in a limited way. 

I am at present president of the Colorado State Association of REA 
Cooperatives and a member of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
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tive Association Legislative Commitee. Each of these oflices is elec 
tive, representing and subject to the rule of the rural electric con 
sumers of Colorado and region VII which is composed of the States 
of Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado. 

It is my privilege to be associated with this group in appearing 
before your distinguished committee for the purpose of discussing 
some of the more pertinent problems of rural electrification, 1. e., 
finances for administrative research, Solicitor’s Office, and loan funds. 

Mr. Jones has just presented what we consider a most logical and 
reasonable summary of loan fund needs prepared in a most ‘complete 
and painstaking manner. 

My assignment in this hearing is to present to you for your consid 
eration the ever-present and ever-growing need for funds for genera 
tion and transmission. 

Our Government has over the last 18 or so vears authorized for 
loans almost $2.9 billion, of which only $504,850.897 has been author 
ized for generation and transmission. 

As this rural electrification activity moves into more mature years, 
we are going to become more and more obliged to look at our loan 
authorization in a somewhat different light. According to the REA 
monthly statistical report, 90.8 percent of the total number of farms 
in the United States are electrified. Now let us not use this term 
loosely; this means only that high-line electric service has been ex 
tended to these farms. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Mr. Amend, I agree with you that that figure 90.8 
percent is used very loosely in too many places—in fact, the term is 
used in such a way as to do harm to the REA program. T have heard 
the statement often on the oor of the House, “If it is 90 percent done, 
why worry, why do we need these additional funds?” But in reality 
the total job is nowhere near that, when we figure what is ahead in the 
way of heavying up transmission lines and what is needed for addi 
tional generation, and so forth. As far as I am concerned, the 90.8 
percent means exactly what you state there—the number of farms to 
which high-line service has been brought. It certainly does not mean 
that that percentage of the job has been completed 

(yo ahead, sir. 

Mr. Amenp. Thank you. You anticipated me by two paragraphs. 
It is gratifving to know that there are those who understand the situa 
tion as we think we understand it and as we honestly and sincerely 
view it. 

Now, new uses, new appliances, and new demands are being created 
and discovered daily; in fact, so rapidly are these uses being adopted 
that rural electrification, as a national movement, is far from comple 
tion: the task is only well begun. 

In order to supply adequate power at reasonable rates for a great 
many of these 983 systems, it will be necessary from time to time to 
enter into more and more generation and transmission loan contracts. 

It is the desire and recommendation of this group that your com- 
mittee give serious consideration to the $254 million asked for by Mr. 
Jones in his loan fund request, for the following reasons: 

1. According to the formula, we know that appropriations must be 
kept high, to allow generation and transmission loans to be consum- 
mated, In order to construct efficient and economic units, these loans 
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ist be large, and if appropriations are not kept up, all G-T’s are 

uitomatically eliminated. 
This means that if REA loan funds or administrative funds are 
ulequate, the farmers will lose this bargaining power with private 
itility corporations. If this happens, it will mean higher rates to 
farmers, an unbalanced feasibility, and disastrous power shortages for 
any rural systems. 

As of Bebroary 19 this year, REA had requests for section 4 loans 
pending in W ashington of over $162 million. Of this amount, $81 
million. was for distribution loans, $59 million for generation, and 
$21.9 million for transmission. This means that half of the pending 
loan requests are for generation and transmission, much higher than 
requests of earlier years, 

We would like for this committee to keep in mind the changes which 
have been made in Federal power policy this year, i. e., the elimina 
tion of the withdrawal and preference clauses. These c hi anges are very 
drastic and go to the heart of the rural electrification program in some 
ireas. ‘These policies have emerged slowly, but they add up to this: 

T he executive branch of the Federal Government will not initiate 
i new. multiple-purpose dams unless private power companies or 
other “local interests” are willing and able to put up the money to 
ustall the power facilities in these dams. We think this will mean 
endless delay in getting more power supply from our rivers, and in 
addition it will mean that this power will not be available to farmers 
the way it has been in the past because the only people who can put up 
this kind of money, usually, are private power companies and if they 
put it up we will have no preference. Our power costs will be mgs, 
[In some limited areas we may be able to do something, but if we do, i 
will take more REA money because that is the only money we can 
borrow. 

The new Interior power-marketing policy is going to mean less 
power to us. It is designed to sign away part of the Federal power 
supply to private power companies, firm power at that. Mr. Aan 
dahl has made this very clear. In areas like the Missouri Basin, this 
will mean that preference customers like our systems will run out of 
power much earlier than we had thought. Moreover, the new policy 
says that Interior will firm up to some thing less than an average water 
year. This means less firm power for us. We will either have to go 
to the private companies for higher cost power, or build our own gen 
eration plants to firm up some ‘of this e nergy. Both procedures will 
mean higher power costs to us, and if we have to build steam plants 
to firm our own power that will mean that there will have to be a great 
deal more loan funds for REA. 

In conclusion, I should like to remind you that an accelerated REA 
loan program will go further toward a balanced budget than most any 
project that could be undertaken with a similar amount of effort and 
expenditure of funds. 

According to the Administrator’s report for 1953, REA has earned 
and returned to the Federal Government $4514 million in interest. 
This represents the difference between the interest paid by the co 
operatives and money costs—interest paid—by the Government. 
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In my home State, two utility companies have received in tax 
writeoffs equal to more than one-half as much as the entire loans to the 
cooperatives in Colorado have cost—more than one-half of the loan; 
made on interest-bearing notes. 

It would appear that the Federal Government is disregarding gold 
plated income on the one hand and signing away vast sums of ear 
ings from utilities on the other. 

Gentleman, let us distinguish between investments and expenditure: 
A balanced budget is something far greater than a total in dollars 
drawn from Treasury checks. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir, for a good statement. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Bob Kabat is the next witness, Mr. Chairma) 
He was formerly a manager in New York State and is now one of om 
staff assistants. 

Mr. Kapar. My name is Robert Kabat. I am a staff assistant at 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

Today I did a little study of the REA budgetary request. I com 
pared what can be done with that request with the backlog of loans 
pending over at REA for certain selected States. And I might say 
that I didn’t pick these States for any specific reason, I just happened 
to pick them at random. I think my analysis will show that. 

(The document referred to by Mr. Kabat is as follows:) 


APPLICATIONS PENDING AT REA AND IN THE FIELD DURING THE MONTH OF JANI 
ARY 1954, CoMPARED WITH THE ToTAL AMOUNT WHICH REA CAN MAKE AVAII 
ABLE UNpER Its BUDGETARY REQUEST 


The amount which REA can make available to the cooperatives is based on 
the following breakdown of REA’s budget request: 

REA filacal 1955 

(budget request) 


New authorization ee tends ea : $55, 000, 000 


(One-half of this amount can be loaned according to the formula based 
on the number of unelectrified farms in a particular State in proportion to 
the number of unelectrified farms in the Nation as a whole, and the other 
half can be loaned at the Administrator’s discretion but no more than 10 
percent to any one State.) 


Carryover of old funds E : ee $45, 000, 000 
Rescissions of old loans________-_- . bla 5, 000, 000 


(These carryover funds may be allocated at the Administrator’s discre 
tion without reference to the State formula, but no more than 10 percent 
may be loaned to any one State.) 


Contingency funds 2 Saak st _.. $35, 000, 000 


(One-half of this must be allocated according to the State formula or the 
number of unelectrified farms in a particular State as a proportion of the 
number of unelectrified farms in the Nation as a whole and the other half 
may be loaned at the Administrator’s discretion but no more than 10 per- 
cent to any one State.) 

The total amounts listed below as available for a particular State are the 
maximum amounts which can be allocated to that State according to the provi- 
sions of the REA Act as described above and the budgetary request of REA as 
listed above. 





i 1U¢ 
etary request 


of REA 


hama $815, 000 $6, 400, 000 $7, 215, 000 $12, 204. 500 


ido 000 16, 485, 000 16, 710, 000 1884. 750 


5 

101 13, 846, 000 }, 521, 000 17, 367, 000 442. 300 
sourl 2, 488, 000 13, 062, 000 15, 550, 000 615, 550 

New Mexico... 1, 865, 000 11, 916, 000 13, 781, 000 

Tennessee 800, 000 6, 580, 500 7. 380, 500 

Texas 5. 416, 925 14, 988, 500 20, 405, 425 


Mr. Kanar. At the top of the page I have the REA budget. And 
over on the right-hand side I have the provisions of the REA Act 
which restrict the use of the funds that REA requested. 

First of all, REA requested a new loan authorization of $55 million. 
Now, I know you gentlemen of the committee are acquainted with the 
fact that the Administrator cannot lend that money in any great sum 
to any one State. One-half of this amount must be loaned in accord 
ance With a State formula. That State formula is based on the num- 
ber of unelectrified farms in a particular State in proportion to the 
number in the Nation asa whole. Then the other half can be loaned 
at the Administrator’s discretion, but no more than 10 percent to any 
one State. 

Then the next 2 items consist of $45 million worth of carryover— 
ind I might say, I think this $45 million worth of carryover is very 
interesting in view of the large amount of loan applications that 1s 
pending over at REA—and also rescissions of old loans at $5 million. 

Now, the Administrator again has certain limitations on the way he 
can lend thismoney. He can lend this money at his discretion, but no 
more than 10 percent in any one State. The next item is composed of 
contingencies, and that is in the amount of $35 million. The $35 
million can be loaned again according to the provisions of the REA 
Act exactly in the same manner as the new authorization. 

Below I have taken the selected States and I have listed the backlog 
pending in the field and the backlog in Washington and the total of 
these two figures. And these were figures that REA furnished us for 
the month of January. 

You note that the first State, Alabama, has total loan applications 
of over $7 million pending at REA and in the field. Now, according 
to the provisions of the REA act and REA’s budget request Alabama 
could get loans in excess of $12 million. So there doesn’t seem to be 
any great problem there. 

Remember, this is just backlog, this does not include new applica- 
tions that might come in during the next 18 months. 

Colorado has applications pending totaling almost $17 million, 
$16,710,000. According to the funds REA has available and provi 
sions of the act. Colorado could get almost $10 million in loan funds 
in other words, there would be a deficiency of almost $7 million. 

And then I can go on down the table and point out the position of 
some of these others, and you can see that this REA budget request is 
a pretty serious matter. 





Mr. ANverseN. Thank you, Mr. Kabat. 

Next witness. 

Mr. Me >W HORTER. Oliver Rose, Butte Electric 
from Newell, S. Dak. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will es to hear from you, Mr. rm 

Mr. Roser. My name is Oliver Rose of Newell, Dak. I a 
presesentt of the Rushmore G. & . Tr: ansmission C pauaaideas of New 
ell, Dak., serving approximately 10,000 members in southwester 
South Dakota. Iam also president of the Butte Electric Cooperative, 
| distribution cooperative of Newe ALS. Dak. 

I have made my living the last 17 vears as an irrigation farmer, 
and have been in rural electrification work on the local level for thx 
past 13 years. At the last regional meeting I was elected to the na 
tional legislative committee of the National Rural Electrie C oopera 
tive Association, represe nting the States of South Dakota 
and North Dakota. 

Gentlemen, my statement deals with the problem of REA admin 
istrative funds. I am attaching to my statement a copy of a resolu 
tion passed at our national annual meeting in Janaury of this year 
which calls for a minimum of $9 million in REA administrative funds 
The principal importance of this resolution is that it indicates a real 
concern with the tendency in recent years to cut, and cut, and cut o1 
REA administrative funds. Our people do not know how mucl 
money Ancher Nelson needs to run the kind of REA we want, but we 
know it is considerably more than he has had this last year and con 


siderably more than the Bureau of the Budget has asked for the next 
fiscal year. 


Association, In: 


, Minnesota, 


We don’t really know what to do about this problem, but we want to 
appeal to you to help us. REA has never been just a banker. It has 
been technical adviser and research specialist for the rural electri: 
systems, and we want it to be restored to that position. We do not 
think this is an unreasonable request, this request for enough funds for 
REA to be more than just a money market. We know, and I know 
you know, that the loan funds REA has had were public funds, loaned 
at a good interest rate which anybody in the electric industry could 
borrow and use to bring power to rural areas. We know that by and 
large nobody ever borrowed it but public power districts and coope 
atives. The private companies always argued that it was not finan 
cially possible to serve most of the areas we serve and they wouldn't 
even do the job with public loan funds. The private companies did 
move in all over the country and skim the cream in the more densely 
settled areas. They left us to serve the areas hardest to serve. We 
have been trying to do it, and we have cut the unelectrified farms down 
to less than half a million. But we couldn’t have done it, or we 
couldn’t have done it so well, so economically, so soundly, and, in my 
opinion we won't be able to do it completely if we cannot have an REA 
that is dynamic, with good people interested in us, with plenty of 
travel and planning money. 


We face our hardest task vet—getting power to that half million 
farms not yet served because those farms are generally of two | ag 
widely seattered in thinly settled country, or mounts Linous country, 
they are located in very poor areas—poor in terms of income- afinee 
the growth of electric use will be slow and the task of building that 
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load slow and expensive. We want to serve those farms. We are 
dedicated to serve those farms, but we cannot do so without the help 
of REA technical services and assistance. 

We want a good rural telephone program. We don’t want that 
program short potted or crippled, but neither do we want the rural 
‘ectrification program crippled by shifting too much of a limited 
mount of money to telephones. What we want is e nough adminis 
trative funds to do both jobs right. 

We know and you know that if you ¢ all the REA Administrator 
down here and ask him how much mone v he needs he can give you only 
one answer—the Bureau of the Budget request, because under law 
he has to give you that answer. We don’t know how much he would 
isk for to do a good job if he were free to give his own opinion. 

So since he is not free we urge this committee to consider the matter, 
we urge you to remember that last year we asked you to increase ad 
ministrative funds if you increased loan funds because the admin 
istrative fund request was tied to the loan fund request. You 
increased loan funds for both telephones and electricity but you did 
ot increase administrative funds. 

Now we hear that there is going to be a carryover of $45 million in 
electric loan funds and we know there is a big backlog of loan appli 
eations. Is that carryover due to a shortage of administrative funds 
or to a Bureau of the Budget ceiling? And we know that REA 
electric personnel has been cut very severely and important services to 
us wiped out in addition. 

We urge this committee to recognize that REA’s administrative 
funds are inadequate to meet our needs. We urge you to recognize 


that the Bureau of the Budget has requested only $7,085,000 to ad 
minister this whole program. We are asking you to more than triple 
the Budget Bureau’s loan requests for electrification and tele phones 
But you will hurt us if you give us more loan funds and no more ad 
ministrative funds. Please give us a minimum of $9 million in 


administrative funds. 

Thank you for your consideration and attention. 

Mr. ANpersen. Thank you, Mr. Rose. 

Mr. McWuorter. Tom J. Hurd, Rio Grande Electric Cooperative, 
Inec., Brackettville, Tex. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Hurd. 

Mr. Hurp. My name is Thomas J. Hurd. Lam now, and have been 
since September 20, 1947, general manager of the Rio Grande Electric 
Cooperative, Inc. with headquarters in Brackettville, Tex. I am an 
engineer by profession and was employed as such by RE A from the 
early part of 1945 until being accepted as manager of the Rio Grande 
Electrie C oopers ative. Also, it has been my priv ilege to serve as chair 
man of the engineering committee of the Texas Electric C ooperatives 
which 1s the Texas State organization. Having been on both sides 
of the fence, the National Rural Electrie Cooperative Association 
legislative committee feels that I am qualified to make the following 
statements concerning the apparent lack of administrative funds for 
this coming fiscal year and how it will affect technical services as 
rendered by REA in the past. 

I want to talk with you a little in general about REA administrative 
funds and in partreular about technical services. This is a hard 
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problem because we have difficulty getting the facts and the REA 
Administrator cannot talk because under general practice he cannot 
buck the Bureau of the Budget. 

We have to fall back on our own knowledge and our annual survey 
to get at the importance of the very low request for administrativ: 
funds made by the Bureau of the Budget. 

We think there is a slowdown on loans which is the result of inade 
quate REA manpower, as well as some kind of a secret ceiling placed 
on loans by the Bureau of the Budget. You gentlement dealt 
generously with us last year, but now we are told that the funds you 
voted are not going to be loaned. The budget indicates that $45 
million in regular funds will be carried over and $45 million in loan 
uble contingency funds will be allowed to revert to the Treasury. 

This winter in our annual survey we asked our members several 
questions about delays in loans and REA services. I want to give 
vou the preliminary report on those figures. I say “preliminary” 
because we have tabulated only 573 returns out of the total we expect 
to hear from. You are holding hearings very early this year and 
we have just had to do the best we can. 

Our survey shows that 76 of our member systems feel that they are 
not getting enough technical help from REA, that is 76 systems out 
of 573 answers or about 13 percent of those replying. We know also 
that there are a lot of others that would like more help but are not 
being hurt enough to be critical of REA. I am attaching a table 
to show you and the REA Administrator the kind of help our people 
think they need more of. 

Our survey also reveals that 46 systems think the delay in getting 
one or more pending loans from REA has been unreasonable. The 
total loans in question run up to $37 million. Now if 46 systems need 
that $37 million so bad that they are willing to be critical of an agency 
of which they have always been proud, we think something ought 
to be done about it. 

Now I know REA argues that there is no slowdown in the loan pro- 
gram, but a lot of our folks think there is. That backlog of pending 
loans over at REA has two meanings—it means that money wanted 
now is not being made available, and it tends to delay other applica- 
tions. Our folks are trying to borrow for new lines, increasing capac 
ity or some other worthy purpose. They have to plan and work be- 
cause they are small systems with small staffs, and any time REA 
delays making loans the tendency of our people is to delay further 
requests which they should be making. Delay begets delay that can 
be expensive to rural people in terms of service and income. 

We urge this committee to increase REA administrative fund— 
for the $95 million electric program—by at least a million dollars so 
that the badly needed technical services that have been either com- 
pletely eliminated or effectively slowed down can be restored this com- 
ing year. Also, in view of our committee requesting a total of $454 
million for both programs which is far in excess of the $130 million 
requested by the Bureau of the Budget, we urge your committee to 
recommend not less than $9 million in administration funds. 

Gentlemen, please do not reduce REA to a lending and collection 
agency. Westill have a half-million farms to bring power to; we are 
still young and many of our systems have never really begun to hit 
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their stride. We need a good REA and we cannot have it if you will 
not supply the funds. 
| would like to insert a table showing the types of REA assistance by 
borrowers. 
Thank you for your consideration. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. That will be satisf: actory. 
(The statement follows:) 
Tupes of REA assistance requested by borrowers and number making such 
requests, 1954 
Number syste 
Additional aid requested on: requestin 
TERI chic cite cim nice: 
Management aid-------~~-- 
ae ee eee 
Audit ‘ 
Accounting aid--------- 
Speedier action on loan requests c 
More contacts with REA personnel 
Speedier action on rveiauene renee 
Inspection__-~~- 
Bookkeeping course 
Rate-schedule aid and protection 
Public relations (nonmembers) 
Personnel (engineers, technical, ete.) ~~~ 
Better legal help in Washington, D.C. 
Revised work-order manual 
Material and equipment testing 
Right to get G. & T. loans_____--_-- 
Renewal of technical standards work__- 
Job analyses_-— veri a 
Research (off- peak consumption) - as 


Mr. AnpberseN. Thank you, Mr. Hurd. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out again that 
in the concluding statement there was an appeal to our committee that 
we not cut down REA to the point of making it a collection agency— 
I believe the exact words were, “Gentlemen, ple: ise do not reduce REA 
to a collection agency. 

I can well appreciate your worries in that regard. I think this ree- 
ord will reflect that many of us on this committee have the same worry 
about a number of programs. But again, we are merely passing laws 
and making funds available. There was a time when we were rather 
powerful on this committee, and, when the Department requested in- 
creases in funds and personnel and received them, if the directives of 
Congress were not followed in the utilization of those funds and per 
sonnel, the Department would have to answer to us in the succeeding 
year. But when the Department does not request additional person 
nel, does not want to carry out the program, and does not have to do so, 

far as our making them, we are not in a very good bargaining 
position. Weare in somewhat the same situation you are in about this 
power generation. I don’t want you gentlemen to go away without 
realizing that whatever may happen in an administrative decision, 
though there may be good reasons for it, it is still a Departmental de- 
cision, and I think the record should reflect that. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. Next witness, please. 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. Jensen, from Petoskey, Mich. 

Dr, JENSEN. My name is Christian G. Jensen, and I reside on Route 
No. 1, Petoskey, Mich. I have been a member of the board of direc- 
tors and president of Top O’Michigan Rural Electric Co. from 1937 
to 1946, at which time I resigned to serve with the Armed Forces in 
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the European theater of ae ration. I returned 3 years later, in 1949, 
and was reelected to the board of directors by our membership at the 
annual meeting in 1949, and have served continuously since returning 
to civilian practice as a veterinarian. 

It has been my happy and heartfelt experience to see my region 
in northern Michigan progress from a very meager and hard exist 
ence, when we could not even take care of ourselves, and in which 
we could not long endure or survive, to a point of economic and socia!| 
prosperity and well-being and love for God and country which has 
far exceeded the greatest hopes of all of us who first helped to get 
vural electrification started. 

We, the people of rural America, have borrowed money from the 
Rural Electrification Administration, appropriated by the Congress 
of the United States of America, for the purpose of being able to 
help ourselves get electric energy on our farms and in rural homes and 
factories. We, the people, appreciate the opportunity and help given 
us by the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 and the Congress, and 
we, the people, have resolved that we will pay Uncle Sam back with 
interest for arene he has done for us as prescribed by law. 

The follow ing is a brief record of our resolve: The net income 
from lending operations of REA through June 30, 1953, amounted to 
S45,543,819. The rural electric svstems through the calendar year 
1953 have repaid $163.500,000 in interest and $305,200,000 in princi 
pal, of which $62,500,000 were payments in advance of the date they 
were due. This was a gain of advance payments of $10 million for the 
calendar year 1953. The total amount of advance payments is now 
credited to more than 700 borrowers out of a possible 1,022, and it 
is about equal to the total amount due in interest and principal from 
all borrowers during 1953. Furthermore, delinquent electric loan 
payments to REA were the lowest in 9 years. Only $343,352 was 
overdue more than 30 days at the start of 1954. This was only one- 
twelfth of 1 percent of the total amount due. 

There were 1,022 borrowers at the end of calendar year 1953 which 
were serving 4,031.000 connected consumers on 1,295,000 miles of line. 
Over 91 percent of the Nation’s farms are now receiving central-sta 
tion electric services, as compared with only 10.9 percent on December 
d1, 1956. 

These are the records which, I feel, clearly demonstrate the wisdom 
and faith of Congress in “We, the people” of the grass roots in living 
up to our financial responsibilities. The actual and total benefits that 
have accrued to the country as a whole cannot be measured in actual 
dollars and cents. The benefits and blessings are very great and may 
well have meant the difference between defeat and victory in our 
great wars, and I firmly and most sinceerly believe that the future 
well-being of our ever-increasing population and expanding economic 
system requires the continuance and expansion of the REA program 
to insure the future prosperity and responsibilities of all of our people 
and the fulfillment of this great country of my choice in leading the 
way in establishing peace and good will among all men of this world, 
which today is so sick in mind, spirit, and body. 

Mr. AnversEN. I want to say this, Dr. Jensen, that there is one 
thing that this committee has done at all times, and that is to call the 
attention of Congress to the splendid repayment record of the REA as- 
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<ociations of America. The Congress is fully aware of that, and we will 
ontinue to inform the Members of that fact every time this bill reaches 

e floor. I have said many times that, if the average banker could do 

isiness with the surety of loan repayment that this huge volume of 
loans made by REA are repaid, he wouldn’t have much to kick about. 

Thank you for your testimony. Next witness. 

Mr. Mc Wauorrer. John Sarge nt, from the Electric Cooperative, 
Rushville, Ill. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You may proceed, Mr. Sargent. 

Mr. Sargent. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 

ime is John Sargent. Tama farmer living on and operating a gen 
eral farm near Rushville, I]. I am vice president of our local rural 
electric co-op, the Adams Electric Cooperative, Camp Point, Ill. I 
m also a delegate of this committee representing region V, compris 
ng the States of Lowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

I have been delegated by our committee to discuss the REA tele 
phone progré un with you, The ‘re Is a creat need for good telephone 
ervice in our country among the farmers. In many areas of om 

untry there is no telephone service at all, and where there is service, 
<ome of it is very, very poor. Long-distance service cannot be used 

cause you cannot hear because of the poor equipme nt the te lep yhone 
ompames have. The farmer is in need of good telephone service in 
order to get in touch with the fire district if necessary. Also telephone 
service is essential in doing other business pertaining to marketing 
of produce and getting help on repairing machinery. In the areas 
served by the rural electric systems, good telephone service is essential 
to good electric service because it provides a means of reporting out 
ges promptly. We do have an area which has no service at all within 
ur own electric cooperat ive’s service area. 

We have in the United States 5.535.000 farm homes. Only 42.5 
percent of the farm homes have telephone service now, which leaves 
10 percent without service, which is a deplorable situation for the 
farmers of our country. With 90 percent of the farms having electric 
ervice available, we feel they should have good telephone service also. 

We are abhorred by the slow rate at which our farms are receiving 
telephone service under the provisions of the Rural Te ‘lephone Act 
In 1950, shortly after the Rural Telephone Act passed the Congress, 
only 88.3 percent of our farms had te a hone service. Today a little 
over 42 percent have such service. This is an increase of only 4 per 
cent in the 4 years since the passage of the Rural Telephone Act. At 
that rate, 1 percent a year, it will take over 50 years for the rural areas 
of our country to obtain the same amount of telephone coverage as 
there is now electric coverage.  ( Ap proximately 91 percent of the 
rural areas now have central station electric service.) It seems a 
shame that my neighbors have to wait so long to receive this service 
they want and are willing to pay for. They understand fully that 
they are receiving this service through a loan from the Government. 
a loan which they must repay in full with interest. If they are 
willing to assume this obligation, why won’t REA and the Congress do 
something to stimulate the development of telephone service in the 
rural areas so that some of us won't have to wait years and years be- 
fore we receive such service ? 
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You may be interested in considering the following statistics: 


Percent of Percent of 
farms with Nonmber farms with 
farms with 
Pele Elec- telephones Tele- Ek 
phones | tricity phones | tricity 


1920 2. 498, 493 
1925 

1930 2, 130, 194 
1935 1, 400, 000 


1940 . 1, 526, 954 
Based on 1952 estimate of number of farms 


This shows that the percentage of farms having phones in 1950 
was actually less than the percentage having phones i in 1920. It also 
indicates the very small amount of progress being made in the rural 
telephone program as compared with the electric program. One 
must also consider that many of the farms listed as having phones 
have the old “whoop and holler” type which certainly cannot be con- 
sidered adequate telephone service. I personally don’t know exactly 
what accounts for this long delay in making telephone service avail- 
able to the rural people, but it must be due to a combination of factors, 
among which are inadequate telephone loan funds which I will discuss 
in a few minutes, and perhaps also insufficient personnel at REA and 
in the field to readily process the loans and give technical service in 
the field in the preparation of loan applications. Also, my own local 
telephone co-op, and I understand others, are confused by the many 
changes in telephone regulations at REA. At times this has meant 
that potential telephone co-ops have to work and rework their appli- 
cations before they will receive final approval from REA. Perhaps 
in periods when administrations are changed, the farmers have to ex- 
pect such service. 

In view of the fact of the pressing need for rural telephone service 
in the country and the fact that the administration is only asking for 
$75 million in new funds, we feel that this request is inadequate to take 
care of the loan funds which are needed to accelerate the telephone 
program. With a backlog of over $100 million of loan applications 
and new applications coming in every day and only a request for $75 
million in new telephone loan funds, this means that there will not 
be sufficient funds to take care of both the backlog and the new appli- 
cations that are coming in. 

In fact, in this current fiscal year, one Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration official indicated that loan funds for this year will be suffi- 
cient only to take care of those who have already received their initial 
loans from REA. E. C. Weitzell, Chief of the Telephone Loans 
Division, REA, stated in the August, 1953, issue of Rural Electrifi- 
cation Magazine: 

Although a good part of the available REA resources in fiscal year 1954 must 
be devoted to procesing a large number of deficiency applications, it is planned 
that all possible assistance will be given to action on those applications which 
have been backlogged for a considerable period of time. 


Because of the large backlog of telephone loan applications pending 
at REA, the number of ap plic iiesn aaa in every day and the fact 
that so much of the rural area is still unserved, we request this com- 
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\ittee to increase the amount of telephone loan funds requested from 
$75 to $200 million. This is also the recommendation of the NRECA 
telephone comittee which is composed of 1 person from each of 10 
regions of the United States. Most of these people are actually en- 
gaged either as a manager or director of a local rural telephone 
system. In view of their interest and their knowledge of the tele- 
phone program I thought you would be interested in one of their 
resolutions which they recommended to our resolutions comittee and 
om h was adopted by the delegates attending our recent annual meet- 

gat Miami. A copy of this resoltuion is attached. 

"Ge ntlemen, we urge you to give us the requested $200 million for the 
telephone program this year and give us enough administrative funds 
to carry out this program. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear here today, and 
ask permission to insert a resolution unanimously adopted at the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association at its 12th annual 
meeting held in Miami on January 14, 1954 

(The resolution referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION No. 5 


Whereas despite all the efforts made through congressional action, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and the farmers themselves, nevertheless the 
many obstacles, such as connecting company agreements, regulatory commission 
authorizations, and insufficient administrative funds for REA have prevented the 
rural telephone program from going into high gear, and as a result there are still 
only about one-fourth of the farmers receiving adequate telephone service: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress is urged to make appropriations for loan purposes 
sufficient to immediately speed up the extension of rural telephone service, and 
in, addition, administrative funds to permit REA to more expeditiously process 
loans and to offer more technical assistance to the farmers in overcoming prac- 
tical problems in the field ; and be it further 

Resolved, That, as a general thing, the farmers have already waited too long 
for existing companies to extend rural telephone service, and that accordingly 
in the future no more than a minimum of time should be spent in negotiations 
with existing companies before the organization and construction of cooperatives 
to do a truly area coverage job ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a reduction should be made in the patron equity requirements 
because such requirements are a serious hindrance to obtaining a maximum mem- 
bership base, which would assure feasibility. 


Mr. AnveErsEn. Thank you, Mr. Sargent, for a good statement. 

Mr. McWhorter, the next witness. 

Mr. McWuorter. Eric A. Johnson, from the Wasco Electric Co- 
operative, The Dalles, Oreg. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have come the long- 
est distance to testify, and I don’t want to take too much time. My 
testimony is a little bit different fror the rest. It is about technical 
and electrical research. 

Mr. AnperseNn. Go ahead, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. My name is Eric A. Johnson. I live in The Dalles, 
Oreg. I am manager of the Wasco Electric Cooperative and have 
held this position almost 14 years. I am actively engaged in helping 
operate my farm where we raise cattle and wheat. 

I want to report briefly on the agricultural electrical research service 
and its effect on the electrical cooperatives and some of the projects 
these funds are used for, and the new devices for reducing hand labor 

42898—54—pt. 4 ——11 
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on farms which have been de ‘veloped. An automatic feed-processing 
unit developed in Illinois is now being manufactured complete by one 
company and in part by two others. A machine for sorting eggs a: 
cording to shell color has been deve loped at Beltsville. Electric C0) 
trols for use in curing tobacco are now being manufactured following 
their development in North Carolina. Improved electrically heated 
hog waterers have been developed in Iowa. All of these electric de 
vices will reduce hand labor on our farms as they are put into use. 

Other farm electrification research is concerned with possible cor 
trol of insects with electricity. The adult moths of a number of very 
important insect pests, the European corn borer, corn ear worm (cot 
ton bollworm), tobacco and tomato horn worms, pink bollworm, sev 
eral weevils infesting stored grain, and house and stable flies have 
been found to be attracted to an ultraviolet lamp in very large num 
bers. High-frequency electric treatment has been found lethal to ir 
sects in eran after a fe WwW seconds e xposure in the laboratory without 
damage tothe grain. Neither the electric trap nor the radio frequency 
unit has been recommended as a control, but the possibilities indicated 
warrant more research effort than has been possible with funds avail 
able. 

Another phase of research with electricity is concerned with cor 
ditioning farm commodities utilizing such new equipment as dielectri 
heaters and heat pumps. Developing electric equipment. to provide 
suitable environment for plants and animals involved an additional 
phase of work. The final phase of currently active research is the 
study of requirements for farm refrigeration equipment to meet par 
ticular v the needs for cooling farm produce sold directly to consumers. 

Research in farm electricfication could be strengthened if additional 
resources were available. The current research program of the Farm 
Electrification Section is being conducted in cooperation with 13 State 
agricultural experiment stations at 15 locations and at Beltsville, with 
a staff of 22 technical personnel. It is believed that the research pro 
gram could be strengthened and expedited by addition of personnel in 
several States where one professional employee works without help. 
Specific cases are: 

1. In Kansas where one man is working on drying grain with the 
heat pump and is also cooperating in heat-pump studies in an experi- 
mental potato storage in Minnesota. <A full-time assistant could ma- 
terially expedite this work. 

2. An additional man is needed in Texas for work with electric 
traps on cotton insects. The available man divides his time between 
work with the pink bollworm and other cotton insects. 

The addition of a second man in Nebraska is warranted to increase 
the work there, particularly on the possible smut control in seed grains 
with dielectric heat. 

4. A second man, if available, in Virginia or Washington would 
initiate work requested on use of light traps for fruit insect control. 

5. A considerable demand exists among beekeepers for research in 
development of electrical and mechanic al equipment to reduce hand 
labor in the handling of honey from the hive in the field to the 60 
pound container ready for sale. A second man in Wisconsin could 
aid materially in conducting this work which has been possible only 
on a very limited scale with present manpower. 
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The addition of a man in Louisiana or Texas would make pos- 
ible the initiation of work there on the possibility of control of stored 
grain insects in farm granaries or bins using electric lamps and traps. 
\s a result of appropriations made by this committee, it is my 
understanding the budget committee has cut funds available for agri 
cultural electrical research by $40,000 and 5 men. This is a sad blow to 
the program and opposite to the research committee recommendation 
which reads as follows: 

Whereas the Farm Electricfication Section of the Agricultural Research Service 
has been instrumental in improving farm electrical equipment and methods 

ising electricity on the farm: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the delegates of member rural electric cooperatives and power 
districts of the NRECA in this 12th annual meeting this 14th day of January 
1954, That the Secretary af Agriculture allocate funds to the Farm Electrifica 
tion Section of the Agricultural Research Service of the United States Depart 

ent of Agriculture to conclude those projects nearing completion and to con 
tinue certain projects which need further study; and be it further 

Resolwed, That an additional $75,000 be granted to bring the total to $300,000 
to expand certain projects and to initiate other vital projects in farm elec 
trification, 

[ am sure you all realize this research work and the reports are 
available to farmers and is primarily to their benefit and interest to 
take the place of hand labor, thus reducing their operating expences 

uid loss of food and fiber. 

We urge your approval of a $300,000 item for this work. 

It seems like last year this had a ceiling of $227,000—I am not in the 
millions, I am in the thousands. They have taken 5 men and $40, 
000 away from this electric research, and we are worried about it. 
I think this year the budget is set up at $215,000. But of this $215,000, 

$40,000 and 5 men come out. So we are really worried about it. 

At the Miami convention the research committee passed a resolu 
tion, and it is part of my testimony, asking for $300,000, or $75,000 
more than last year. In my testimony also there are 6 or 7 different 
items of work that have been set up where the »y could use extra men 
and money. ‘They are working in smut and worms and bugs and flies, 
and on ultraviolet ray lamps, and also on high frequency electrical 
treatments of grains that are infested with worms and smut. 

So in view of the fact that you are short on time I want to present 
my testimony and thank you very kindly for listening to it. 

Mr. Anpersen. I might say for the record, Mr. Johnson, $215.333 
was allotted in the 1953 fiscal year for farm electrification investiga 
tions. In 1954 and 1955 the figures are almost identical, $215,700 
each year. Now you referred to some lower figure. 

Mr. Jounson. They expect to take $40,000 out of that and use it 
in another branch. 

Mr. Anpersen. We have had no such testimony before this com 
mittee. I did, however, comment when that particular branch of the 
Department was before us that it seemed to me they were not spend- 
ing enough of this total of $1,447,000 under the item “Agricultural 
engineering research” for what we term research in farm electrifi 
cation. 

Mr. Jounson. That is the way we feel about it. We would like to 
have $300,000. 

Mr. Anpersen. I agree with you that the problem is important 
enough so as to justify more funds. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you very kindly. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Now, Mr. McWhorter, the next witness, please. 

Mr. McWnorrer. T. W. Hunter of the Newberry Electric Co 
operative of Newberry, S. C. 

Mr. Anpversen. Mr. Hunter, we are glad to have you. 

Mr. Hunrer. I have my statement here which is not new to you 
gentlemen. It has been “investment versus spending” and my onl) 

purpose is to call your attention to the fact that when you appropriat 
Seni for an REA program it is investment in rural America rather 
than spending. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am T. W. Hunter 
of Newberry, S. C., a member of the NRECA legislative committe: 
from region II comprising the States of Georgia, Florida, and South 
Carolina, a lumber manufacturer, banker, attorney, and a cotto: 
farmer. Various members of the committee have discussed with 
you the future needs of the Rural Electrification Administration 
program and I would like to discuss with you, for a few minutes 
investment versus spending. 

One of the biggest problems we have in this program grows out : 
the strange way in which the Government keeps books. We all 
want to balance the budget. We all want to economize on “spend 
ing.” When you add these feelings to Government bookkeeping 
you get the farmers’ electric systems all fenced in. 

The Government doesn’t make any distinction between spending 
and investment. If the Navy blows up a shell in practice, or a jani 
tor wears out a broom, or if a congressional secretary wastes typing 
paper those items show up as expenses to the Government, to the tax- 
payer. But if you build a post office, or lend money to a rural elec- 
tric cooperative to increase the wealth of the Nation, it is also listed 
as an expense. Asa result, when the Congress goes to cut expenses 
of the Government, it is likely that investments get cut the same as 
expenses. 

I am sure that there is not a corporation in America which would 
not be thrown into bankruptcy if corporations kept books that way. 
One of the basic purposes of bookkeeping is to hold down expenses 
and increase investment. In Government bookkeeping we do both. 

I know these practices have a long historical tradition, and that 
recent changes in Federal activities have not brought about a change 
in bookkeeping to take care of the situation. I know there have been 
proposals to separate Government investment spending from just 
“spending” spending, and I hope that one of these days the Congress 
will make such a change in the law. 

In the meantime, I hope you gentlemen will keep the distinction 
in mind even if the Saturday Evening Post doesn’t. I hope you will 
continue to make the investment needed to create a better, richer. 
more productive rural America knowing that this investment will be 
returned manyfold, in actual repayment of our loans with interest, in 
increased rural purchase of urban materials and appliances, and in 
increasing efficiency in our basic industry. 

You remember last year I attempted to show you gentlemen that 
in our own cooperative you had an investment, the Government had 
an investment, and in return had received possibly more in taxes 
than it originally loaned. As of today the Federal Government has 
an investment of approximately $560 in each connected user of elec- 
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! city in the cooperatives throughout the United States. And I be- 
lieve if you go in the average home and compare this investment with 
. benefits that that money has given that home you would find 

i profit able not only in dollars but in better living and happier peo 


Mr: Marsuaui. Thank you. 

Mr. McWhorter will you call your next w itness # 

Mr. McWnorrer. Mr. Chairman, our next and last witness is Clyde 

Ellis, the executive secretary of the National Electric Cooperative 
Avsoctaticn here in Washington. He is going to say whatever he 
feels like and pick up loose e nd that we mi iy have missed during this 
hour of testimony. 

Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Marsuaui. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Ellis, a former 
Member of the House of Representatives, who built up quite an en- 
viable record while he was a member of our body. 

Mr. Exiis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

_ May I say to begin with that we are grateful for the spendid hearing 
that this committee has given us here today and for the splendid hear- 
ings you have always given us. We think consistently we get one of the 
finest hearings be fore the Agricultural Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee of any committee on Capitol Hill. 

One more word about taxes. It is interesting, especially in view 
of all the propaganda that has been spread around the country to 

he effect that the Rural Electric Cooperatives don’t pay taxes, the 
rural electric cooperatives are the biggest taxpayers in many of 
the counties in which they operate in this country. 

I want to mention three things, gentlemen, two by way of emphasis, 
and one new one. 

The first, the loan allocation formula in the basic REA law is giv- 
ing us more and more trouble every year, and will continue to do so, 
partic ularly with regard to loans necessary for generation and trans- 
mission, and they are necessary, even if we never use them, as a bar- 
raining lever in dealing with other producers of power for our supply. 
But we 3 do need to borrow substantial funds every year to generate our 
power supply in certain areas. 

You see, every year that passes our power supply demands are 
larger. 

Eve ry 4 or 5 years that pass we are using twice as much power as 
we did 4 or 5 years before that. So that for us to be able to build a 
generating plant big enough to serve ourselves, it takes more money 
now to build a plant than it would have taken a few years earlier. 
A few years hence it will take twice as much again, and with the 
formula in the act which requires allocation two different ways and 
limits the amount that can be loaned in any one State, even today it 
is impossible, utterly impossible, under the appropriations for the 
current fiscal year for us to borrow enough money to build generating 
plants of the size we would need in some States. It can’t be done 
under the formula. 

We wish this. We wish it were possible—though we know it may 
not be—for your honorable committee to take to the floor a provision 
to waive the formula, as a part of the Department of Agriculture 
appropriations bill. I know that would be legislation in an appro- 
priations bill, but it is sometimes done, I believe. If that can't be 
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done, then we hope that this committee might see its way clear t 
suggest the need for a change in the basic act so that the proper 
House committee might initiate action to get that formula out of 
the way. If the formula is not taken out, then the loan-fund appro- 
priations must be much larger than we shall actually need to borrow 
larger in order to overcome the formula. 

We don’t like to have to come back here and ask you for more money 
than we know we will need in order to overcome the formula on 
generation loans, but we have no other choice. Our program must 
go forward. 

One more point, by way of emphasis, and then the final one. 

I believe that there is a feeling among members of NRECA 
national legislative committee—and I have not discussed this with 
them, but I have heard them expressing themselves today—that if 
this congressional committee would indicate to REA that you want 
his backlog cleaned up, or reduced a hundred million dollars or 
more—we know it can’t be all washed out—that REA would either 
expand its administrative program for rural electrification or cease 
to reduce it to the extent it is being reduced and act accordingly. 

Now, you just cannot run an electric system efficiently if you can’t 
de ~pend upon credit when you need it. You have just got to be able 
to get credit for expansion when you need it. That is true of any 
type of electric utility, public cooperative. or commercial. 

Mr. Wirrrren. Could I interrunt, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Go ahead, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Here is the problem about it, Mr. Ellis. You know 
there are two ways to wipe out a backlog. One way is to turn the 
applications down, and the other is to approve them. Now, we can’t 
tell them to approve them unless they are sound, and we don’t want 
to tell them to turn them down as long as they may be sound. But 
all we can do is to say, in needed cases, and where authorized, “Ap- 
prove the application. Expedite your findings and make them more 
current—in other words, don’t take so long before you say ‘aye’ or 
‘nay’. ’ 

I am not trying to strike an argument here, but you are trying to 
go through us, and we, in turn, have got to go through somebody else. 

Mr. Anversen. Wouldn't you say that is a reasonable assumption, 
Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Exits. Yes; I would. And I want to make this clear. This 
is not a problem that has grown up in the last year, this is a problem 
that has been coming for a long time. The backlog was about the 
same last year as it is now. The present Administrator inherited a 
backlog of about the same amount that now exists, depending on how 
you figure it. We are not exactly sure about the amount of applica- 
tions pending in the field and how that was figured before, but it is 
somewhere in the same neighborhood. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, we have been working with the REA 
Administrator, Ancher Nelsen, in an effort to explore the possibility 
of developing power with fissionable fuel. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission officials of the reactor program have been receptive to our 
approaches. Mr. Kabat and our staff and I have met with them 
separately and we have met with them jointly, with Nelsen and Mr. 
Zook of REA. We discussed with them the possibility of locating 
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one of the proposed new atomic energy plants out on a rural coopera- 
tive or Ina rural power district. 

I believe it is a fair statement that the Atomic Energy Commission 
as now determined that it must construct a few units of ten to twenty 
thousand kilowatts capacity—maybe even less than 10,000 for one of 
them—ten to thirty thousand and varied sizes above that. Those 
should be constructed now, constructed simultaneously for power pro- 
luction. We think that a good place to locate some of these units 

ould be on a rural electric system. 

The first of such plants, wherever located, must be subsidized. The 
\tomic Energy Commission people have expressed a reluctance to go 

nto this venture with us unless they have some indication from you, 
the members of these committees, or the Congress, that you are wi illing 
for REA funds to be jointly used in an enterprise, the end result of 
which nobody knows. But we believe the possibilities are worth 
exploring. We have faith in them, based on our explorations. 

The British Government is way ahead of us in the production of 
power With fissionable fuel. 

We would like to see you give Ancher Nelsen—and I believe he 
would also like to see you give him—an indication of your approval 
to move into this field for one or more experimental trial runs. 1 
believe AEC might pay all costs above those required for conventional 
units. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Smith, Mr. McWhorter, and you 
other gentlemen, we appreciate your coming here today. We have 
had a very interesting discussion, and I feel that we have had one of 
the best hearings upon this subject that we have had for several years. 

(hank you all for coming. 

Mr. Anprersen. I wish to have inserted in the record at this point a 
statement by Clyde T. Ellis, executive manager, National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, on atomic power. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

Lam Clyde T. Ellis, executive manager of the National Rural Electric Cooper- 
ative Association, who previously appeared before you on March 2. The Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association is the service organization of 936 
ural electric systems serving 3,538,219 farm families and establishments. We 
erve 92 percent of all the rural electrie systems in this country and Alaska, 

Many of the rural electric systems face serious wholesale power problems. 
heir loads are doubling about every 4 to 5 years, which means they must have 
progressively expanding sources of wholesale power. In fact, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1953, the total energy input of the rural electric systems was 
13,097,020,101 kilowatt-hours, an increase of 14.7 percent over the previous year. 

Also, in many areas the wholesale power costs of the rural electric systems 
are high. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, REA estimates the rural 
electric systems spent 32 percent of their gross revenue for wholesale power. 
Chis cost of wholesale power is their largest single operating expense. During 
this same period some of the wholesale power costs of the rural electric systems 
were as follows: Alaska, 2.96 cents per kilowatt-hour; North Dakota, 1.29 cents 
per kilowatt-hour; South Dakota, 1.28 cents per kilowatt- hour; ee 1 5 
cents per kilowatt-hour ; Wisconsin, 1.36 cents per kilowatt-hour; Michigan, 1.2 
cents per kilowatt-hour; Maine, 1.51 cents per kilowatt-hour; Pennsylvania, 110 
cents per kilowatt-hour. At the present time in many of these areas there seems 
to be no escape from such high wholesale power costs. These high costs neces- 
sarily result in high retail rates and a decreased use of electricity on the farms. 

On our annual survey of the rural-electric systems which we have just 
completed tabulating, many of the systems stated they have serious wholesale 
power-supply problems: 90 systems stated they did not have satisfactory voltage 
regulators at their substations, 108 stated they. did not have enough power in 
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sight for future growth, 51 stated they were handicapped by a present shortag, 
of wholesale power, and 318 stated their substations did not have 2-way (or 
more) feeds which are essential for continuous service in case of a break 
the line feeding the substation. 

Under section 4 of the REA Act the REA Administrator is empowered 
make loans for generation and transmission. In the past these loans have be 
made only if an adequate source of wholesale power is not available and if | 
cost of such generation is less than is available from other sources. REA } 
made loans totaling $514,960,897 for generation and transmission since 
inception of the REA program. REA estimates that for the calendar year 1953 
there were 86 rural-electric systems generating power with a capacity of 748.000 
kilowatts. This represents a 16.7-percent increase in capacity over the previo 
year. REA stated that 34 of these systems generating power are federated 
generation and transmission cooperatives; the remainder are single distribu 
tion systems which generate for their own use and perhaps also sell thei: 
excess capacity to their neighboring systems. These rural-electric systems 
will have to install additional capacity and also new generation and trans 
mission cooperatives will have to be formed to take care of the increasing 
loads. 

The REA Administrator has recently made loans for generation to distribu 
tion cooperatives in Michigan and Alaska. Also, he has stated he will make 
a loan to the Dairyland Power Co-op (Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois) 
for an additional 50,000-kilowatt unit. Also, there are about $82,725,000 of gen 
eration and transmission loan applications pending at REA. The rural electri: 
systems will obviously have to satisfy some of their wholesale power needs 
through REA loans for generation and transmission. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, the rural electric systems generated 
1,882.510.107 kilowatt-hours, or 14 percent of their total energy input. The 
cost of this power averaged 1.35 cents per kilowatt-hour. This cost is high be 
cause the needs of the rural electric systems are so specialized—their generating 
units are smaller than those of the commercial power companies, the load 
factors are lower because of the lack, in most cases, of diversified loads, and 
also their transmission in most areas is long and through sparsely settled rural 
areas. It is because of these factors that the rural electric systems look for- 
ward with some hope to the promise of atomic power. 

For some time our rural electric systems have been interested in atomic 
power. At their recent annual meeting in Miami they passed the attached reso 
lution on atomic power. Just within the last 2 weeks a group from the Missis- 
sippi Statewide Association of REA Cooperatives met with Dr. Hafstad of 
the AEC. At the conclusion of this talk they strongly urged us to take a more 
active role in securing some of the benefits of atomic power developments for 
the rural electric systems. We also are attaching copies of letters from some 
of the rural electric systems which they have written to us expressing their 
interest in atomic power. 

We have had several conferences with the officials of the Atomie Energy 
Commission in order to acquaint them with the specialized needs of the rural 
electric systems. At the most recent meeting on February 11, 1954, we were 
accompanied by the REA Administrator Ancher Nelsen and Assistant Admin 
istrator Roy Zook. We feel these meetings were most encouraging. The ABC 
stated, for example, they were trying to develop a design for a 10—30-kilowatt 
atomic powerplant which they believe even now would produce power at 10 to 15 
mills with a 50 percent load factor, which is comparable to the load factor of the 
rural electric systems. These costs of generation, 10 to 15 mills, would, of course, 
be competitive with our present generating costs in some areas. Also, the non 
profit operation of the rural electric systems and the difference in their financial 
structure as compared with the commercial power companies would make these 
costs of generation somewhat lower for a rural electric system and also enable 
the AEC to more precisely measure the actual costs of atomic generation. The 
construction of an atomic reactor on the lines of a nonprofit rural electric system 
would provide a real yardstick with which to measure the actual cost of atomic 
generation. 

The officials of the AEC indicated they were definitely going to go ahead with 
the construction of reactors of varying size and would welcome the cooperation 
they could get both from private industry and the rural electric and public sys- 
tems. They stated that the active cooperation of there groups would lessen the 
investment which the AEC had to make in the development of an atomic power 
program. 
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Che contract which the AEC has just announced they are negotiating with the 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for the construction and operation of a 
40,000-kilowatt atomic powerplant is an example of the determination of the 
\EC to go ahead with the construction of fissionable-fueled generating plants 

d to do it with existing utilities when they are able to assist. It should be 
oted in this instance that Duquesne Light Co. is paying only $5 million of 
he estimated development costs of $30 million. They are also building the 

nventional part of the atomic powerplant which would have to be done by any 
tility requiring additional sources of wholesale power. 

The AEC indicated that it might be possible for an atomic powerplant to be 
leveloped on a partnership basis with the rural electric systems. Under such ¢ 
basis the REA would make a loan to a rural electric system sufficient for it 
» build a conventional generating plant where needed. The AEC would then 
wy the difference between these costs and the total cost of the atomic power- 
plant, and this could be readily justified by the AEC as a contribution to the 
development of atomic-power technology. The rural electric system may actu- 

y be able to secure lower-cost power than its present costs of generation 
hecause of the lower fuel costs. 

We believe this subcommittee can make a real contribution to the develop 
ment of rural electrification by encouraging REA to devote some of its engineer- 
ng personnel to the study of atomic power, such personnel to be cleared for 
access to Classified AEC information and to participate actively in AEC research 
on atomic power. Also, this subcommittee could encourage the REA Adminis- 
trator to actively try to arrange a partnership between the AKC and the rural 
electric systems to permit the construction and operation of an atomic reactor 
long the lines of a rural electric system to meet its increasing power needs. 
We are confident that you will exert the foresight you have demonstrated in the 
past and do all within your means to make the promise of atomic power available 
to the farmers’ electric systems. 


ATTACHMENT 1. RESOLUTION ApoPTED AT NRECA ANNUAL MEETING, MIAMI, FLA., 
JANUARY 14, 1954 


ATOMIC POWER 


Whereas the rural electric systems during 1953 purchased or generated over 
15™% billion kilowatt-hours at a total cost of approximately $121,700,000; and 

Whereas in many areas the systems are paying excessively high costs for their 
wholesale power supplies and do not have adequate supplies of wholesale power 
to take care of future growth in loads; and 

Whereas the people of the United States have invested over $12 billion in the 
atomic energy program, the benefits from which should accrue to the people : Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress and the Atomic Bnergy Commission to 
continue the development of atomic power by the Federal Government and to con- 
sider the needs of the rural electric systems in such development and also invite 
their active participation and cooperate with them in such development on a 
partnership basis; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress not to amend the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act which prohibit private patents on atomic power developments, but 
instead insist on the use of nonexclusive licenses for the developments and pro 
duction of atomic power as provided in the act so that atomic power development 
will be considered a part of the public domain and available to all the people. 


ATTACHMENT 2. LETTER FROM THE MANAGER OF THE East River EvLecrric Power 
COOPERATIVE, MADISON, S. Daxk., EXPRESSING AN INTEREST IN ATOMIC POWER 
(Copy or LETTER AS FURNISHED TO NRECA ) 

Marcu 4, 1954. 

Senator Kart Munprt, 

Senator Francis Case, 

Representative Harotp Lovke, 

Representative E. Y. Berry. 

GENTLEMEN : On February 11th REA Administrator, Ancher Nelsen, Assistant 
Administrator, Roy Zook, and NRECA executive manager, Clyde Ellis, met with 
Dr. R. L. Hafstad, Director, Division of Reactor Development of the AEC, and 
Dr. Petersen, Chief, Industrial Power Branch of the AEC, to discuss development 
in atomic electric powerplant construction. The results of their conference 
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considerably interests me in further investigations of what could be done to 
get a joint arrangement for the installation of such an atomic energy powerplan 
in South Dakota for East River's use We already know that South Dakota 
is not going to be able to hold too much of the hydropower developed on the Mis 
souri River and also that we will need additional power shortly, and therefor 
we are now making studies of what can be done in the purchase or generatior 
of supplementa! energy. Unless South Dakota gets supplemental fuel-generated 
energy, the tremendous amount of secondary power will also leave this State 
It is for this reason that I am writing this letter jointly to our congressiona 
delegation, with the idea that this matter be followed through, as there appears 
to be considerable benefit to South Dakota and the rural people of this State i: 
exhausting the possibilities of having an atomic-fueled generation plant in this 
State. 

At the conference with the AEC, Ancher Nelsen indicated that REA would be 
interested in considering the application of atomic power to the rural electri: 
systems and, if possible, work out some arrangement with the AEC whereby a1 
atomic power generating unit can be considered as part of the future generation 
and transmission loan program of REA. 

There was a discussion of several ways the REA, NRECA, and the rural electri: 
systems could participate in the atomic power program. First of all, the 
systems could hire consultants who have some understanding of their needs 
and also have access to AKC information (in other words, he has been cleared 
to examine AEC classified information). Also, REA could assign 1 or 2 of their 
engineers to study atomic power and be cleared so as to have access to AEC 
classified information and research. Ancher Nelsen expressed an interest in 
this. Such consultants of the rural electric systems and REA might also be of 
value to the AEC, because they could present the specialized needs of the rura} 
electric systems to the Commission for their consideration. Both Dr. Hafstad 
and Dr. Petersen expressed a strong interest in the specialized needs of rural 
electric systems and indicated even today they may be able to be of some assist 
ance in meeting these needs. 

Second, Drs. Hafstad and Petersen suggested that REA and the systems pre 
pare detailed specifications stating their present and future power requirements 
and their interest in an atomic power generating unit. It was suggested at this 
conference that such a unit most likely would have to go into a high fuel cost 

rea, such as the upper Midwest and especially South Dakota or North Dakota. 

Third, Dr. Hafstad, Mr. Nelsen, and Mr. Ellis discussed the possibility of an 
AEC, REA, and local rural electric systems developing an atomic power plant 
on a partnership basis. The REA would make a generation loan as required 
for the conventional plant and in accordance with the feasibility requirement of 
the REA Act. The AEC would then propose the construction of an atomic power 
plant (of which only approximately 15 percent differs from the conventional 
equipment) and would agree to pay the difference between the cost of this 
atomic powerplant and a conventional plant, which differences would be the 
development cost. The AEC could justify paying these development costs, be- 
eause of the contribution which would be made to the atomie power technology. 

There is some possibility that, if the rural electric systems had to assume only 
the capital costs of a conventional plant, the cost of the power generated in an 
atomic plant may be less than the conventional plant, because of a lower operating 
cost of the atomic power plant, due mainly to the lower fuel cost. 

The development of an atomic powerplant on the lines of the rural systems 
would, of course, require the active support of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Dr. Hafstad thought that he could interest the AEC in agreeing to pay 
the development cost if REA would advance funds for the conventional gener 
ating unit, in accordance with the REA Act. Also, such a development would 
require the active interest and support of the following committees of Congress : 
House and Senate Appropriations Agriculture Subcommittees, which must con- 
sider and revise or approve REA budget requests; the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, whihe must consider and approve the development in 
the whole field of atomic energy ; and the House and Senate Appropriations Inde- 
pendent Offices Subcommittee, which must consider and revise or approve Atomic 
Energy Commission budgetary requests. Finally, Congress would have to ap- 
prove of any arrangement recommended by these committees. 

The reason that I am calling all this to your attention is that I feel that we 
have in South Dakota, in the system of the East River Electric Power Cooperative, 
conditions that would justify such a plant adaptation over any other place in the 
Nation. The reason I state this is because I feel the following possibilities can 
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nd themselves to giving such a plant more feasibility in this State than any 

‘re else: 

We can undoubtedly operate the plant at 100 percent load factor, as we 
eady know the Bureau of Reclamation is going to be short of power. 

We could utilize the total investment of such a plant immediately by running 
at rated capacity. 

3. South Dakota is in a high competitive electric price area. 

$+. Plant sites for an atomic reactor, because of public opinion, require a 
onsiderable amount of land. Certainly, our scarcely populated areas would 

ike such land acquisition cheaper here than elsewhere 

Such an atomic-fueled plant could firm up the tremendous amount of United 
tates Bureau of Reclamation secondary power, and by the purchase of peaking 
pacity, save water behind the main-stem dams on the Missouri River. 

6. Because we have no other generating facilities at this time, there would be 

» conflict in present operating problems. 

7. We would need approximately the same-size plant as the AEC suggests 

mewhere in the neighborhood of 20,000 to 30,000 kilowatts. 

Except to give considerable thought to this proposition, I have done nothing to 
ndicate to anyone my interest in such a development. I felt that possibly if the 
South Dakota congressional delegation could see any benefits after making 
further study on this proposition, they could start further investigation. If you 
think the idea warrants further investigation, I suggest that you talk to REA 
Administrator Ancher Nelsen, and Clyde Ellis and possibly line up a conference 
with AEC. I personally realize that there are many complications in this 
matter, but I don’t think that any of us can overlook the fact that our future 
power supply will come from atomic fuel. 

\fter you have given this matter some thought and have discussed it with the 
others of the congressional delegation, I would be glad to come into Washington 
to express the views of the East River board of directors on this matter. I feel 
that possibly we could get the jump on others who are interested in such develop 
nent by showing interest in such development and thereby be on the ground floor 

I shall be anxiously waiting to hear your comments on this idea. 

Yours truly, 
st River ELectric PoWer COooPERATIVE, INC., 
T. HANLON, Manager. 


EA 
V. 


ATTACHMENT 3. LETTER FROM THE MANAGER OF THE PLAINS ELECTRIC GENERATION 
AND TRANSMISSION COOPERATIVE, INC., ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEx., TO ANCHER 
NELSEN EXPRESSING AN INTEREST IN ATOMIC POWER (COPpy Of LETTER AS 
FURNISHED TO NRECA) 

Marcu 3, 1954. 

Mr. ANCHER NELSEN, 

1dministrator Rural Electrification Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. NeELSeEN: As we understand, there has been some discussion between 
yourself, the AEC officials and members of the National Rural Electric Coopera 
tive Association in regard to generation by the use of fissionable materials. 

We would like to point out to you, so that you might keep in mind that the 
Plains Electric Generation and Transmission Cooperative, Inc., has application 
for 2 additional 15,000 kilowatt units. There seems no better spot in the United 
States for establishing a pilot plant of this type than in the State of New Mexico 
We have the ore deposits, we have research. We have many establishments 
which concern themselves with atomic energy. A pilot plant located in the 
Albuquerque area would be a most important point, and no doubt would receive 
plenty of attention. 

We feel, however, that we would want to know a great deal more about such 
a plant, and particularly its dependability, before it could be counted on to 
furnish any amount of firm power. If research has developed to the point 
beyond experimentation, so that the AEC is ready to develop power from atomic 
energy, then this could be classed as firm power and could be looked at in this 
category in considering cost. If on the other hand, the output from the atomic 
powerplant could not be classed as dependable, if the plant is an experimenta- 
tion, then we would still have to haye other steam capacity, or firm power, to 
back it up. This type of pilot plant would have to be considered as nenfirm 
power. 
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We do feel, however, that there are great possibilities for atomic-power 
generating plants in the rural electric power field, and if any such plants are 
constructed, one of the first should be located in the Plains system, but only i: 
the event the power produced from the plant would be no higher than the rate 
established for the system 

We would like to go on record, however, as being very interested in atomi: 
power development and the application of the atomic powerplant to the Rura 
Electrification Administration program; also, that should any plants be con 
structed, that the Plains Electric Generation and Transmission Cooperative 
system be considered for such an installation. 

We would like very much to discuss this matter more fully with you. 

Your very truly, 
PLAINS ELEectTrRIC GENERATION AND 
TRANSMISSION COOPERATIVE, INC. 
Norton Davis, Manager. 


ATTACHMENT 4. RESOLUTION ADOPTED Frsruary 4, 1954, sy THE Boarp of 
DIRECTORS OF THE LOST RIveER ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, MACKAY, IDAHO 


RESOLUTION NO. 1—REGULAR BOARD MEETING, FEBRUARY 4, 1954 


The board of directors, meeting in regular session in the system’s office at 
Mackay, Idaho, on February 4, 1954, unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolution No. 1: 

Whereas the Lost River Electric Cooperative, Inc., a distributor of electric 
energy financed by the Rural Electrification Administration of the United States 
Government, is currently serving a large rural and mining area, including the 
entire Big Lost River area, and are supplying the Salmon River Electric Coopera- 
tive with power through our transmission line, which cooperative serves Challis, 
Idaho; Round Valley, Pahsimeroi, Ellis, May, Patterson, and up river past 
Stanley, Idaho; and 

Whereas this area is using approximately 1 million kilowatt-hours per month, 
with all indications that the electrical demands will increase; and 

Whereas a source of less expensive power is to the best advantage of every 
consumer of electric energy in the total area served by said cooperative: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the proposed nuclear powerplant be located at the Nuclear 
Reactor Testing Station, Idaho operations, near Arco, Idaho. 

Moved for adoption by M. M. Hintze, seconded by Eldred Braithwaite. Motion 
carried. 


ATTACHMENT 5, LETTER FROM THE MANAGER OF THE RURAL COOPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, ELK Rrver, MINn., To ClypE EL1is, EXPRESSING AN INTEREST IN ATOMIO 
Power, Fesruary 26, 1954 


Subject: NRECA conference Atomic Energy Commission. 


Mr. CLyYbDE T. ELLIs, 
Executive Manager, National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Evctis: Thanks very much for the above report dated February 23. 
It is good to know that you are keeping up your acquaintanceship with these 
Atomic Energy Commissioners and will thus be able to immediately identify 
atomic activity, which could be helpful to rural electric cooperatives. 

I was particularly pleased at your mention of Minnesota as being in the high- 
cost fuel area. May I direct your attention to the fact that our plant built for 
8 units has only 2 installed at this time. We would be most pleased to cooperate 
with the Atomic Energy Commission in providing them with an excellent location 
for an experimental unit. 

It is no more than fitting that the first REA pile-fired boiler and generator 
should go in the most beautiful REA plant building. 

Yours very truly, 
RURAL COOPERATIVE POWER ASSOCIATION, 
Epwarp E. WoLter, Manager. 





Wepnespay, Marca 3, 1954. 
Brapy Creek WATERSHED, TEXAS 
WITNESSES 


HON. LYNDON JOHNSON, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 

HON. O. C. FISHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 

H. D. WINTERS, SECRETARY, BRADY CREEK WATERSHED ASSO- 
CIATION 

ARTHUR SCHARLACH, DELEGATE, BRADY CREEK WATERSHED 
ASSOCIATION 

RAYMOND PFLUGER, DELEGATE 

JOE OGDEN, DELEGATE 


Mr, AnpERsEN. The committee will come to order, please, gentle- 
men. We are pleased to have with us our colleague, Congressman 
O. F. Fisher, of Texas, who is accompanied by Senator Lyndon John- 
on and several other gentlemen. 

Congressman Fisher, do you have a preliminary statement you 
would lke to make ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, in view of the Senator’s time problem, 
he would prefer to make his statement before I introduce the others. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Senator, we would be pleased to hear you at this 
time. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you for your always gracious attitude. 
| appreciate your willingness to hear me this morning and our distin- 
guished Congressman and citizens who have come a long way to tell 
you how they feel about this project. Under the Flood Control Act 

1944, authorization was given for an upstream flood-control project 
in the Brady Creek watershed, which lies within the Edwards Plateau 
irea of west Texas. 

The Brady Creek watershed has an area of 846 square miles, or 541, 
500 acres. Of this, 534,872 acres are in farms and ranches. 

This area, like so many sections of Texas, is subject to cycles of dev- 
astating drought and floods. 

The Brady Creek watershed project is essentially a soil and water 
conservation project. It calls for the construction of 47 water re- 
tarding dams on Brady Creek, which flows for a distance of some 93 
miles through three west Texas counties. These water retarding 
structures are needed to protect the flood-plain lands along Brady 
Creek and its tributaries. 

Brady Creek has flooded frequently, causing high annual damage. 
During the 20-year period from 1923 to 1942, inclusive, the area suf- 
fered eight disastrous floods. One of these, in July 1938, alone caused 
damage of more than $1,200,000. 

These floods follow a recurrent pattern. Exactly half of the eight 
major floods mentioned above came during the spring months, causing 
great damage to young growing crops. The remaining four occurred 
in the early fall, prior to harvest, and too late for the planting of al 
ternate crops, thus destroying the entire crop for each of those seasons. 

As I have said, the Brady Creek watershed has an area of 846 square 
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miles, mostly in farms and ranches. The dams proposed under t} 
conservation project would control the runoff from 360 square mil 
Mos t of the remaining area is ‘anvon land, where tl 1e floods can 
little or no damage, 

I recite these facts simply as a matter of r ‘capitulation. The ben 


fits, in terms of both economic and human values, which would res 


from them have been convincingly set forth in reports available 


this committec 


The merit of tl royect has been oth ially recognized by the auth 


°P P ropriation included in the current budget 
itleme n from the area atlected have pointed out to 
e that with 1 sak auioeneiatitnen in the amount authorized for the 
1954 fiscal year, and that contemplated for the 1955 fiscal year, near! 
20 vears will be = ured to comp ylete the project. 


They contend, and they offer strong pre oof in Support of their 


tel , that it wo ould be economically feasible to complete the project 
In 4 years 

Total cost to the Federal Government of this vitally needed project 
is estimated at $4.737.238. Farmers in the are sha Dotenienl an add 
tional sum of approx mately $1,534,000. 

The Federal appropriation for the current year is $284,000. Tl 
project is in the 1955 budget for only $288,000, 

These gentlemen from west Texas are here to urge upon you thi 
economic wisdom of recommending an appropriation of not less thar 
$1 million in the 1955 budget for construction on this project. 

I join them wholehe irtedly in that recommendation. 

Such a speedup schedule would avert a heavy potential loss due 
damage from floods. It would reduce administrative costs from 
upwards to 30 percent to around 10 percent. 

Soil conservation men are available in the area to handle the pro} 
ect on the basis of annual expenditures of the suggested amount. 
Local landowners have assumed all maintenance costs. Voluntary 
easements have been signed by affected landowners. 

Pilot watershed projects approved last year were set up for com 
pletion i Seeameas s approximately what is being asked 
for this project. Invitations have gone out for bids on the first 
construction, 

This authorized project can move forward efficiently and economi 
cally on the basis of 4 years of construction. I hope the members of 
this committee will see fit to recommend that funds be made available 
to bring about such a highly desirable result. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply grateful to you, and to Congressman 
Fisher, for giving me this chance to express my views. I know the 
Congressman and the citizens from his district who are here can give 
you a muc h more detailed prese ntation but I do sincere ly and earnest |) 
express the hope that you may in your wisdom find it possible t 
increase the budget amount from $288,000 to around $1 million so 
that we can finish the project in 4+ or 5 years instead of waiting 
15 or 20. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you very much, Senator Johnson. Cor 
eressman Fisher. 





Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, we very much appreciate this privi 
ege of appearing before your very busy subcommittee which certainly 
as a tremendous task in going over this entire agricultural budget. 
We are very mindful of your time problem and the tremendous task 
that you have in working out the details of all of these items. 

These gentleme n have come from the Brady Creek watershed to 
Washington to appear here this morning and give you what informa 
tion they can which they feel is quite pertinent to what we believe to 

. Mr. Chairman, a rather model watershed flood protection or pre- 
ention project that is set up and in operation now. It is one of mn 

arger ones In the country that has been perfected so far as all e 
nents are concerned and so far as total complete watershed coverage 
3 concerned. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just where is it located / 

Mr. isuer. In about the central part of the State. It covers an 
irea that runs into three different counties. The map which they are 

howing you now was prepared by the Soil Conservation Service and 
gives you a very good picture of the layout of the project. 

Mr. Chairman, first let me introduce the gentlemen who are here 
ind then we will proceed very expeditiously. Mr. Dick Winters who 
s president of the Brady C reek watershed will present the statement 
on behalf of those who are present. Mr. Arthur Scharlach who is vice 
hairman of the San Saba-Brady Soil Conservation District. And 
then over here is Mr. Joe Ogden, manager of the Chamber of Com- 
uerce of Brady, and here is Raymond Pfluger, of Eden, who is a 
indowner and one of the participants in this program. 

Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Winters makes his brief statement, I 
would like to give just a little background of this. I appeared here 
before this same committee last year in behalf of the same project. 
It has been in the mill for some time. A good many years ago, because 
of the terrific flood hazard that is involved in this particular watershed, 
the Congress authorized, after it was cleared by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, a flood-control project to protect the city of Brady and the lower 
trea from the terrific floods that frequently occur in this immediate 
atershed. That was authorized with Federal participation being 
$1,500,000, roughly. There was an appropriation of $500,000 to ini- 
tiate it a few years ago. Mr. Howard Tibbett, by the way, presided 
when we testified, and even though the Budget Bureau did not include 
it that particular year the committee voted out $300,000 and it was 
appropriated ; but the local contribution was half a million dollars. 
[t is not a very large thing, about 6,500 — and the people just did 
not feel they were financially able with the bonded indebtedness they 
already had to undertake it at that time. So it reverted to the Treas 
ury. The only reason I mention that, Mr. Chairman, is to emphasize 
the fact that this flood damage and danger from re peated floods, that 
oceur there, was long ago recognized by the Corps of Engineers, and 
Congress authorized the expenditure of $1,500,000 on the part of the 
Federal Government. In fact, it would have been even more than that. 
So it is not a new thing so far as the need and the danger that is in 
volved is concerned. 

Now, Mr. Winters has a statement which I know will pretty well 
deseribe what has been done and what must be done if this is to be 
arried on. I know that President Eisenhower and this administra- 
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tion have made many statements about recognizing the importanc 
of this upshed-water-prevention thing. It takes a little money to do 
it. They have done a lot of work and they have spent a lot of loca 
money, made quite a contribution, and we feel very strongly that 
would be to the national interest to be a little more generous in th 
ap propriation. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Winters 

Mr. Winters. We certainly do appreciate an opportunity to have 
a chance to present this to you as best we can, and to explain what we 
have done and what we hope to do. It certainly is a wonderful ges 
ture to give us this oportunity. 

We represent the local people of the Brady Creek watershed. Om 
purpose here is to ask for an increased appropriation for flood-pre- 

vention construction on Brady Creek. 

Brady Creek watershed is a subwatershed of the middle Colorado 
River, which is 1 of 11 watersheds in the United States on which up 
stream flood-prevention treatment by the Department of Agriculture 
was authorized by Congress in the 1944 Flood Control Act. 

Brady Creek watershed is from 9 to 17 miles in width, averaging 
13 miles. It has a length of approximately 93 stream-miles. The 
watershed has an area of 846 square miles, or 541,500 acres of which 
534,872 acres are in farms and ranches. The remaining 6,628 acres 
are in urban areas, roads, and miscellaneous uses. The bottom-land 
areas include 28,353 acres of flood plain and 5,983 acres of stream chan 
nels. All the flood plain was covered by the July 1938 flood. 

Brady Creek has flooded freque ntly and caused severe damage. Dur 
ing the 20-year period 1923 to 1942. inclusive, there were 76 damage 
producing storms. There were eight floods which covered more than 
half of the entire flood plain. Four of the larger floods occurred dur- 
ing the spring months causing great damage to young growing crops. 
Four floods occurred in the early fall prior to harvest and too late for 

planting alternate crops, thus destroying the entire crop for that sea- 
a Loss of fences and livestock; damage to roads, bridges, and rail 
roads; and damage caused by the deposition of fine-textured sediment 
on field crops, pasture grasses, and in urban areas have been of con 
siderable magnitude. 

Down this watershed here [indicating map] we have about 4 miles 
of stream that in 1952 we had from that much to that much silt all 
down the banks of the creek which is a total loss. We do not have 
anything planted on it; the silt is naturally sterile. We just lose that 
much grazing and will until such a time as it has time to grow more 
grass. 

On at least one occasion floodwater from Brady Creek inundated 264 
acres of the city of Brady, causing tremendous damages. Under pres- 
ent conditions the average annual agricultural-flood damage is 
$221,774. 

Our objective for complete flood prevention is a program combining 
land treatment practices such as terracing, farm-ponds, cover crops. 
and range improvement with a structural program of detention reser- 
voirs, floodwater diversions, and floodways. The farmers and ranch- 
ers in the watershed are working with the San Saba-Brady and Con 
cho Soil Conservation Districts in applying the land-treatment. pro- 
gram. The program also calls for 46 detention reservoirs which will 
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retard the runoff from approximately 360 square miles of the water 
shed. Forty-five miles of floodways are needed to protect additional 
areas of the flood plain where the stream channels are too small to 
carry the release rate from the detention reservoirs, plus the uncon- 
trolled areas. The existing floodway through the city of Brady 
should be adequate to carry the runoff from the watershed if the 
proposed system of structures and floodways are constructed. 

The combined program of land treatment and structural measures 
would eliminate dialing: from 10 of the 76 damage-producing storms 
which occurred from 1923 to 1942, inclusive. The remaining floods 
would be reduced to the extent that total flooding would decline from 
an average of 15,391 acres to 2,530 acres annually and cause an esti- 
mated average annual damage of only $30,659 compared to the $221,- 
774 annual loss under present conditions. 

farmers and ranchers who own flood-plain land indicated that if 
flooding were reduced materially, about 20 percent of the bottom land 
now in pasture would be used to grow field crops. 

The total flood-plain benefits, including both reduction in flood 
damages and benefits from more intensive use of flood-plain lands, 
are estimated to be $246,435 annually. Benefits to the landowners and 
operators in upland areas of the watershed from the application of 
land treatment measures would be $564,007 annually. The expected 
benefits from the combined program wound amount to $810,442 
annually. 

This is a cooperative program with a total estimated cost of $6,- 
271,683. Of this total, $1,534,400 will be borne by local interests and 
$4,737,238 from the Federal funds. 

The ratio of the total average annual benefit to the total average 
annual cost is 3.05 to 1, or for each dollar spent on this program there 
will be $3.05 return expected. 

Local interest in this project is evident in that the farmers and 
ranchers in the watershed have already furnished at least 50 percent 
of their total cost. About 35 percent of the land-treatment practices 
needed have been applied. Easements for all floodwater retarding 
structures and floodways have been acquired over the signatures of 
more than 400 landowners and probably 1,000 individuals did some 
voluntary work in securing these rights-of-way in the short period of 
1 year. We are informed that the Brady Creek project is the largest 
subwatershed in the United States where local people have furnished 
all the necessary easements. 

About $280,000 of Federal funds were provided for the entire middle 
Colorado River for the 1954 fiscal year. If this amount were all ear- 
marked for Brady Creek, it woud] take 20 to 25 years to complete our 
project. If our construction program is prolonged over a period of 
20 years, because of deficient appropriations, our aggregate flood loss 
will be over $2 million, or enough to half complete our project. 

We asked the Soil Conservation Service just what they could eco- 
nomically and efficiently do in 1955 on the Brady Creek project if funds 
were available. We were told that they could prepare detail designs 
and specifications, and let contracts for, and supervise construction on 
14 structures plus prepared designs for an equal number of structures 
for the following year. This work would cost approximately $1 
million. 


42898—54——pt. 4- 
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Che local people have provided all of the sites and have assumed 
responsibility of maintenance of structures, and they ask that $1 mil 
lion be made available next year in order that they may get earlier 
benefits and make the program more efficient and economical. 

Federal appropriation amounting to about $300,000 was made 
1949 tos start an open floodway through the city of Brady, as recom 
me nded by the Corps of Engineers. ‘This program did not meet with 
local favor, because no water was impounded and no agricultural bene 
fits were offered. It is our understanding that, with the added protec- 
tion of this upstream flood-prevention program, the existing levees 
vithin the city limits of Brady will contain a flood equal to any on 
record, thus alleviating the need for the Federal appropriation for a 
floodway as ap proved by Congress in 1949. 

Mr. Fisner. You mentioned the ratio, the fe: asibility ratio of 3! 
tol. Where did you get those fieures ¢ 

Mr. Winters. Well, Mr. Fisher, we are furnishing all of that and 
we have, I believe, 35 percent of our work pretty well—— 

Mr. Fisner. I understand the Soil Conservation Service has 
engineered it, and from their justification report the facts that he has 
presented. I wanted to emphasize that is from the official Soil Con 
servation surveys and reports that have actually been made. 

One other q lestion just for clarification. You referred to the city 
ot Bri ady and the fact that this project will obviate any need for the 
Federal weal ent to go through with the authorization it previ 
ously made to protect that city against flood damage in accordance 
with the Army engineers’ findings. How many times in the last 20 
vears has the water run through the center of the city of Brady from 
Brady Creek ? 

Mr. Ogpen. Nine times during this century. 

Mr. Fister. Nine times since the turn of the century, and I was told 
before in the hearing, referring back to the old project, that in the last 
20 years it has run through the courthouse square 4 different times. 
So it did tremendous damages. This project is not only for soil con- 
servation and water conservation but I want to emphasize that it is 
also a flood-control thing which will prevent this thing from happen- 

ng in the future and will make it no longer necessary to come to the 
Iederal Government for flood control. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Congressman Fisher. 

Mr. Whitten, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. W inters, I have been vitally interested in these 
flood-prevention projects through the vears as has your own Congress- 
man Fisher, Speaker Rayburn, Wingate Lucas, and other Texas mem- 
bers because we kind of work together in giving attention to these 
things. 

Now, one of the most disturbing things that I know of is the fact 
that last year we got $5 million through to set up pilot plants on 
flood prevention throughout the United States. The chairman of 
our committee was most active in that. Democratic members of the 
subcommittee were cooperative, too, and believed in it. One of the 
major reasons we so strongly supported it was we have been trying 
to carry this program in 11 watersheds with the folks in those local- 
ities being the only ones that had any particular interest and we were 
x very small minority. We believe in the soundness of the approach 
but we needed people in the rest of the United States interested be- 
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cause while Clark Fisher will vote for it and I will, and Speaker Ray 
burn and others in these areas, folks not so affected and not knowing 
its value, were not as interested and usually made it pretty hard for 
us to get adequate funds through the House membership of 435. 

After this subcommittee approved these pilot plants, that is, smal] 
test projects scattered throughout the United States, the President sent 
down a special message to Congress just before Congress adjourned 
last year and emphasized conservation of resources. This year they 
sent down a request for additional amounts. The President’s Burea 
of the Budget approved additional amounts for test plants ivan 
that they believe that it is worthwhile to proceed with flood-prevention 
projects. Then they sent down a request for a reduced amount to 
carry out the actual work in watersheds already authorized. I think 
it is completely inconsistent. 

Here is the other fix that this committee is in, the President’s Bureau 
of the Budget says in the overall how much money the Department of 
Agriculture can have. This committee has never believed in letting 
the Bureau of the Budget run things, but notwithstanding our feeling, 
they come mighty close to doing it. When we go out on the floor and 
try to add funds over the budget, Clark Fisher will like to exceed 
the budget on this project because he knows the value and I will and 
others will but there will be others who because of public sentiment 
about exceeding budgets and national deficits, will vote us down. 
We are 1 subcommittee here of 8 members. We go before the whole 
committee of 50, the Committee on Appropriations. Other members 
will have been held back on everything that is vital to them. They 
may not agree. In saying that, 1 want to say again that nobody has 
worked harder, including you, than I have in trying to get more at 
tention to these 11 watersheds because they are sound. They are 
being delayed. I have two in my own area, but I want you to see 
some of the problems that we are up against. 

I do believe that we have the administration and m: iny others com- 
mitted when they want more money to have test pilot plants, to draw 
plans to do this kind of work. I think they are in an untenable posi- 
tion now to say they are going to slow down the actual works in the 
11 watersheds we have already approved. I want to say that you are 
among friends insofar as the members of this subcommittee are 
concerned. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I think you are right, Mr. Whitten. I do not see 
any reason for any cuts such as the budget proposes in this particular 
program. 

As Mr. Whitten has stated, however, this subeommittee is limited in 

powers. 

Mr. Wuirtten. This has been a tremendous effort on each member’s 
part. I believe this is totally completed with the exception of three- 
sixteenths of 126 of these easements and that has all been given by the 
people in the watershed. The fact that they are so vitally inte rested 
in the program is the reason for the effort that has been made and 
the perfect cooperation of every member of the watershed; and I really 
think they have done a wonderful job to obtain that m: iny easements 
with only three-eighteenths lacking. I am sure that we have full 
cooperation out there. Our trouble is cooperation here. 

Mr. Fisuer. Governor Shivers addressed a letter to the chairman. 
He is familiar with this problem in the whole State and he is par- 
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ticularly interested in it because it is one of the most important and 
certainly one of the most complete so far as the preparation and ease- 
ment part of it is concerned. He addressed a letter to the chairman 
which apparently has not arrived. I was wondering if I might submit 
u copy of it to be inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Fine. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

My Dear Mr. ANDERSEN: I have been advised that you have granted a hearing 
to the Brady Creek Watershed Association from McCulloch and Concho Counties 
regarding appropriations for Soil Conservation Service flood-prevention struc 
tures in the Brady Creek watershed for the year 1955. 

I am personally familiar with the upstream fiood-prevention program of the 
Conservation Service. I am soil-conservation district cooperator in Texas. | 
am also familiar with the damage that has been done by floods on Brady Creek 
and the flood-prevention plan that has been engineered and approved by the 
Soil Conservation Service. The interest and enthusiasm with which the loca 
people provided the necessary easements for this watershed flood-prevention 
project was truly remarkable and is evidence of the cooperative spirit of the 
local people in providing these easements without cost to the Federal Govern 
ment as their part of the program. 

This area, along with other areas of Texas, has been and still is under a sus 
tained 4-year drought. An increase in appropriation for the flood-prevention 
structures at this time would help the drought-relief program in this section by 
providing jobs for farmers and ranchers. I also believe that completing this 
project in 3 or 4 years would be an economical and practical operation due to 
reduction of administrative overhead costs and the reduction of annual agricul- 
tural losses through prevention of flooding. 

I want to assure you that any consideration you can give this group from Me 
Culloch and Concho Counties in completing their program in as short a period of 
time as possible will be in best interests of our State and the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. SHIVERS. 

Mr. Fisner. This, I believe, includes 44 dams to make this com- 
plete. They are letting contracts for four now. That is the begin- 
ning. We would like to move forward as economically, as fast, and as 
expeditiously as possible. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Thank you, Congressman Fisher and Mr. Winters. 

Mr. I‘isuer. We are very grateful to you for the fine reception we 
have received. I do hope that it may be found feasible and proper in 
some way to make reference to this project even though you do not ear- 
mark the funds in your report because we would like to see as much em- 
phasis put on it as we feel is justified. 

Mr. AnpErRsEN. This committee will do everything it possibly can, 
Mr. Fisher. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 3, 1954. 
Forestry ResearcH 
WITNESSES 


HON. C. W. BISHOP, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 

D. W. MORRIS, PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 

LYLE W. JONES, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Horan. The committee will come to order. We are pleased to 
have with us this afternoon our colleague, the Honorable C. W. Bishop, 
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the very able and diligent Representative from the 25th District of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Bishop, would you like to make an introductory statement ! 

Mr. Bisnop. Dr. Morris is one of my constituents. He is the head 
of one of the greatest fountains of knowledge in our State, and is in- 
terested in this program, which he is going to explain to you in de- 
tail. I want you to know I am 100 percent : behind him. 

Mr. Horan. We are pleased to have you with us, Dr. Morris. Will 
you proceed. 

Dr. Morris. I wish to apologize for being late. They just circled 
the airport today and I didn’t expect to get down. They were stacked 
up. 

Because of my tardineses, if it is agreeable to the committee, I should 
like to pretty well limit myself to a written statement and protect 
your time. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before you to pre- 
sent some of the facts concerning our needs for a strong forest research 
program in southern Illinois, and similar adjacent areas. 

Southern Illinois has long been characterized by relatively poor 
agriculture, high public assistance costs, low standards of living and 
high unemployment. 

T would like to show you this map of Illinois. It shows an average 
of 10 standard of living measure by county. The yellow is the lowest, 
blue the next lowest, red next, and the brown highest. You will notice 
how southern Illinois tends to demarcate itself, with only two counties 
as exceptions. , 

This one shows the persons per thousand receiving unemployment 
compensation, The blue is again the largest group. You see this very 
heavy concentration we have in southern Tilinois. Iam sure C ongress- 
man Bishop has talked about this many, many times. 

Mr. Bisuor. That is why I voted against the bill yesterday. 

Dr. Morris. Coal mining has been our basic industry for many years 
and even today fluctuations in our economy follow closely the ups and 
downs of our coal mines. Just last week three of our major mines 
announced that they are closing, throwing at least 1,000 miners out 
of work. Fluorspar mining, another of our industries, has been cur- 
tailed in recent months and today 1,000 spar miners are unemployed. 
Thus, we are rapidly moving from a serious unemployment problem 
to a critical one. Although perhaps less pressing and due to other 
factors, this same pattern and trend exists in similar areas of adjacent 
States, such as southeastern Missouri, western Kentucky, and south- 
western Indiana. 

The more pertinent facts regarding our forest resources are these: 

Illinois forests are concentrated in the southern one-third of the 
State. The southern 16 counties contain 1,792,000 acres of forest and 
prospective forest lands, representing 46 percent of the total area 

In this we shall show the present forest woodlots. This is land 
recommended for woodlots, and would be the total of the 1,792,000 
acres. 

About 80 percent of these lands are in farm woodlots. The situa- 
tion found in our southern forest is the same as that existing in many 
of our other States, so that our research finds will apply over a large 
part of the United States. 
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The forests of our southern 16 counties contain enough sawtimber, 
if of the right grade and species, to construct 250,000 modern frame 
homes. 

As you can see here, it will be a total of 2,691 million board-feet 
= volume of shales can support a wide variety of forest industry, 

ach engaged in a continuous conversion of forest products. 

1 hese forests are growing 103 million board-feet of sawtimber each 
year. However, nearly half of this growth is unused, leaving 46 mil 
lion of annual growth immediately available to sup port new industry. 

Because of past treatment, these forests can attain, on the average. 
only 2,000 board-feet per acre. They are capable of supporting at least 
7,000 feet per acre. Furthermore, 80 percent of the total sawtimbe: 
is of low quality. Proper management and utilization can improve 
greatly the quality and quantity of our forests. 

If our existing forests and forest lands were put into full produc 
tion and their products fully utilized, resultant industry could offer 
full-time employment to several thousand wage earners. Such em 
ployment would reverse the current trend toward critical unemploy- 
ment. Our forests are somewhat unique because, first, they are a nat 
urally renewable resource and, with proper care, can produce perpet 
ually considerably larger volumes of higher quality wood and, sec 
ondly, they are almost entirely privately owned. 

Thus, the income they produce is spread over a wide area, going to 
many landowners, primarily farmers, and to loggers, sawmillers, 
truckers, manufacturers of wooden products and many associated 
industries. 

We realize that better forestry and more forest industries is not 
the only, and complete, solution to our economic problems. We real- 
ize further that achievement of a full forest economy cannot be accom 
plished in just a few short years, but we strongly favor taking steps 
now that will lead to the maximum continuous production and utili 
zation of our forest resource. 

[ would like to interpose a word here. We are in a position now 
of having been able to make some progress through the beginning of 
the pilot plants provided a couple of years ago. There can be an 
early rapid gain through the utilization if we can provide the leader- 
ship of the low quality timber, and in the meantime we can see 
a long-term gain of very substantial proportions as the forests are 
brought into full production of quality trees. 

Clow Bin Commer, Inc.. is a little industry that has moved in in the 
last year. I am quite certain it would not have moved in at all if the 

pilot plant had not existed, which was set up in conjunction with the 
Fores Service and the university. Between the sawmill and the 
source of supply they saw the problem solved. and they wouldn’t have 
felt that way otherwise, I am sure. 

We believe that a forest research program in keeping with the prob- 
lem is necessary. Such a program will determine the facts and lead 
the way to stronger, more permanent forest economy. This pro- 
gram should take two directions: 

1. Growing forest crops to obtain the maximum, continuous yield 
of high quality products. It should include the reforestation of 
lands best suited to growing timber and the management of existing 
native forests. 
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. Harvesting, utilizing, and marketing forest crops. This part of 
the e progr: am should be directed toward expanding private forest in- 
dustries, thus benefiting the forest landowners, wood-using industries 
and our overall economy. 

On a limited scale, Southern Illinois University and the Carbon 
dale, L1l., Forest Research Center, United States Forest Service, have 
initiated cooperative research in growing and using forest crops. Many 
private industries are cooperating with us in these programs, con 
tributing funds, lands, equipment, labor and other material aid. For 
example, the university furnishes the Carbondale Research Center 
with free office space, garages, statistical services, research funds and 
part-time assistance of a staff forester. In addition we are now erect- 
ing a building to house a pilot plant for developing new uses for low 
orade and little-used hardwoods and to train people for woodworking 
industries. Other major cooperators in our program include the Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Co., Hyster Co., Mall Tool Co., Sahara Coal Co. and 
the Illinois Central Railroad. The total cash value of all these co- 
operative contributions exceeds by about one-third the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s allotment. 

There is every reason to believe that these cooperative contributions 
will continue to increase if additional funds are provided by the Con 
gress. 

For example, about 2 years ago when the beginning of the pilot plants 
program was made in a skeleton way, we faced the same situation, a 
need to contribute on the part of the university. As of this year we 
are now putting substantially more into it. This is by direct provision 
of our present Governor. 

A thorough study has been made of the facts and the needs for 

. forest research program in keeping with the problem. We now have 
the skeleton organization and equipment upon which to base an effi 
cient expansion. Our recommendations are these: 

. Expand present research in growing forest crops; additional annual 

appropriations needed BSS in $75, 000 
2. Strengthen the present program for development of forest “industri: al 

expansion; additional annual appropriations needed___ — i 

Establish 2 new experimental forests in timber and soil types whe re 


research is not now being conducted; additional annual appropria- 
tions needed___— reba nid bias ‘ Ee 75, 000 


200, 000 


I eink eaten tS Eh 350, 000 


I would like to say a word on that last one. There is an experimentai 
forest going on now. We have two types of soil conditions. One is 
the bottom land and the other is the claypan. This would provide 
experiment: al forests in each of those types. 

These funds and expanded programs should, for efficient admin 
istration and maximum cooperative contributions, be concentrated at 
the Carbondale, Ill., Forest Research Center, United States Forest 
Service. The research thus provided for will not only aid in solving 
our serious economic problems but will be of help to many other 
States having extensive hardwood forests. 

I understand that the Forest Service budget you are studying con 
tains an increase of approximately $220,000 for research in marketing 
farm forest products, in forest genetics and in methods for improving 
existing forests by eliminating worthless trees. 
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These items are of real interest and value tous. At least 80 percent 
of southern I}inois forests are farmer owned, Research leading to 
improved marketing of these forest products would be most helpful. 

In any kind of position you get various pressures. One in which 
[ have had the most pressure in the last 2 or 3 years has been to 
increase our marketing staff in the general area of agriculture, includ 
ing this. It isa pressing need with the farmers. 

We have in Illinois nearly 2,500,000 acres of land in need of re 
forestation. Research in genetics would lead to the development and 
use of the best trees possible for this reforestation job. Our hardwood 
forests are, for the most part choked with low-value, culled and wort) 
less trees. Efficient, low cost methods for removing such trees, as can 
be developed by research, would stimulate forest improvement work 
by private owners and result in more healthy, productive forests. Fo: 
these reasons, I favor the additional appropriations for research 
already in the Forest Service budget. 

I am confident that you will give thorough consideration to the 
facts supporting the need to expand research at our Carbondale, I11., 
Forest Research Center and to the forest research increases now con- 
tained in the Forest Service budget. I hope that you can see your way 
clear to allow completely both of these increases. Your consideration 
in giving me this opportunity to appear before you and your kind 
attention is deeply appreciated. 

Gentlemen, that is the written statement that I have. To the extent 
you wish me to discuss anything further, I will do so to the best of 
my ability and knowledge. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Dr. Morris. I think we are all aware of 
the need to conserve all of our resources. Certainly these have been 
neglected through the years. 

Dr. Morris. I am told that at one time the whole of southern Illinois 
was covered with choice-quality hardwood and was one of the famous 
sources for shipment all over the country of the best high-quality 
hardwood. It is a tragic thing when we have an area capable of 
sustaining such trees—moisture conditions excellent, soil conditions 
good, transportation facilities excellent—to let it go down like this. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Bishop, I notice we have another visitor. 

Mr. Bisnor. This is Mr. Jones, representing the university. 

Mr. Horan. We are happy to have you with us. Do you want to 
add to what Dr. Morris has said ? 

Mr. Jones. No. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsuatu. Minnesota at one time had a considerable amount of 
hardwood timber. Presently we are shipping oak timber in from the 
southeastern part of the United States. It was just a comparatively 
few years ago that we had all kinds of hardwood of that kind in 
Minnesota. So I think I know something of what you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Horan. What is the State of Illinois doing in this regard? 

Dr. Morris. You mean, through the university ? 

Mr. Horan. It is being done through the university entirely ; is that 
right ? 

Dr. Morris. Not entirely. The State of Illinois is making different 
approaches. There is a reforestation program in southern Illinois. 





The university has been given a special appropriation this year to 
et up our contributing portion of the pilot plant. We are putting 
something like $75,000 this year into a building and the lighting of 
that building, the concrete floor and so forth. We will cooperatively 
equip it with the Forest Service. The University of Illinois, through 
ippropriation, has field foresters in southern Illinois with whom we 
work, ‘The Conservation Department is doing what it can to en- 
ourage development through the various State parks and State-owned 
areas. They are encouraging work like the strip mine. ‘There are 
various approaches that are being used. There is not, however, a 
coordinated, aggressive, on-the-spot program geared to really solve the 
problem. I don’t think it can be solved until there is such a program. 

Mr. Horan. I recall that one of my colleagues from southern In- 
diana was before us last year with this same appeal. It seems they 
are developing a considerable furniture business down there. 

Dr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, that area is in the heart of the furniture 
business. 

Dr. Morris. That is the thing I had in mind when I mentioned that 
our findings would apply to southern Illinois, western Kentucky, and 
southwestern Missourl. We are in the same north-south belt there 
where we get more than an average rainfall. We have a mild climate 
and a very wide range of types of trees that grow there. 

The growth potential is good. For example, people up at Madison 
at the Forestry Research Projects Laboratory told me last year of 
the growth they are getting up in Massachusetts out of some special 
hybrid cotton that they are developing for fast growth. I find in 
checking our experimental forest research project in southern Illinois 
that they grow some that is almost identical to that. It is now being 
achieved out of the standard cotton because of the favorable condi- 
tions under which they grow. I think this would be true of a large 
belt through there which was once forest and now is pretty well de- 
nuded or has poor stock on it. 

Mr. Anpversen. I might say, Dr. Morris, I have had quite a dis- 
cussion with Dr. Tudor relative to this matter. I am quite impressed 
with the need for it. I don’t know what the subcommittee will do. 
To me, it appears to fill quite a gap in your economy in southern Illi- 
nois and that region. 

Dr. Morris. If I might add one more word without imposing on 
your time, I would like to tell you about the philosophy under which 
we are operating our university, because I think it relates pointedly 
and directly to the thing we are talking about here. The institution 
at Carbondale was changed from a teacher’s college to a university a 
little over 10 years ago by the legislature. A program has been de- 
veloping rather rapidly since then. Our guiding philosophy in de- 
veloping a program. is this: To avoid an attempt to build a school 
which apes other universities, feeling that there is a primary and criti- 
cal need in the area of about a third of southern Illinois for an edu- 
cational institution tailormade to the needs of that area. There is no 
other institution in or about that lower third of the State of Illinois. 
There are some 40 accredited ones in the northern two-thirds. It is 
not a sales talk on the part of the university, but they are very inter- 
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ested in this type of program because it gears itself to the economy of 
the area 

We are setting as a deliberate objective of the university to try to 
develop a program of instruction, research consultation, and leadership 
for the people; to lead them away from the very bad situation we are 
in regarding relief conditions and low income, which I have showed 
you in the charts here, and which we are markedly outstanding in i 
the State, up to a situation of economic parity with the rest of the 
State of Illinois, and to try to relieve the Federal and State Govern- 
ment of the load of carrying a depressed area. 

So far as we are able to tell there is no sound reason why the area 

should continue in a depressed condition. The coal mines were build 
ing up with a burgeoning program for 30 or 40 years, then gradually 
cutting Ht n, now quickly cutting down on this program, all of which 
can create a de pressed ( ‘onditi 1on. 

With the climate conditions, the soil, the productivity, and the 
quality of people we have, this being the original settled part of the 
State of Illinois, there is no reason why we should not see this economy 
regenerate itself in a 10- to 20-year period and cease to be a drain on 
public funds. 

We are therefore trying in every way we can at the university, with 
Federal agencies, State agencies, other colleges and universities, to 
vear our research and instruction and consultative program to exist 
ing resources, to a program aimed specifically at the problems of the 
area. This, I think, is about as good an example of a program as we 
can lay before you. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think your objectives are commendable. I want 
to say that I hi Be discussed this with your very able Congressman, the 
Ilonorable C. Bishop, who is with us toda Ly. He has impressed on 
me just what this research does mean to your section of the country. 

It happens I was born in a coal-mining town myself and I have seen 
several of them go out of existence and I know the kind of communities 
they leave. The economy of that particular area just disappears. 
You do have quite a problem in that kind of area. I want to repeat 
that this subcommittee is very sympathetic with what you are endeavor- 
ing to ac hieve. 

Mr. Bisnor. For the record, may I intervene and tell you that 
Shawnee National Forest of this great country of ours has more than 
200,000 acres in this area. That is why this program is so essential to 
that part of aemaaiae 

Mr. Anprersen. Much can be done there, Mr. Bishop, toward re 
juvenating the economy of southern Illinois. 

Mr. Bisuiop. Again, appealing from what has just been told you 
on this amortization of taxes, we are now in that district developing 
the largest wee of unemployment in the United States, because just 
vesterday 2 more mines closed down and 1,000 men went out of work. 
~ Mr. Anprrsen. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 

GEORGE R. HEIDRICH, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, we are glad to have with us here this 
morning Mr. Walter S. Davis, Jr., president of the National Associa 
tion of Soil C onservation Districts, as well as Mr. George R. Heid- 
rich, area vice president and chairman of the legislative committee of 
the same association. 

Mr. Davis, we have often welcomed you both before in this commit 
tee room and we are glad to see you again here. This subject of soil 
conservation, and e spec lt ally t the work of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and all of these good people in the soil-conservation districts, is 
perhaps one of the most important subjects facing the people of 
America today. Unless we take care of our soils, gentlemen, our 
children and our grandchildren cannot look toward a very good 
future. 

Now, will you proceed, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, it is always a great privilege and pleas 
ure to come before this committee because I think of all the committees 
on the Hill this committee has undoubtedly proven it is most sympa 
thetic, at least as sympathetic to our problems as any other and, of 
course, it is a great privilege and pleasure to be with vou this morning. 

Once more, the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
is grateful for the opportunity of presenting our views on certain 
phase: a the appropriations being considered by you for the Depart- 
sae of Agriculture during the fiseal year ending June 30, 1955. We 
say “certain phases” as our interests and our testimony are confined 
to matters of direct concern to soil- “conser: ition districts. 

Coming before you today, just a week after the close of our eighth 
and greatest annual convention, we have no doubts about representing 
the convictions of an overwhelming majority of our members. As you 
so well know, our group is composed of 2,586 local units of self-gov 
ernment, directed by nearly 13,000 officials who have agreed in writing 
to specific plans for works of soil and water conservation with 1,373, 
000 farmers and ranchers. Representing a movement of such magn 
tude and importance makes us humbly appreciative of our responsi- 
bilities this morning. 

The importance of these efforts has been dramatized a number of 
times in the daily papers the past 2 weeks. We are referring to the 
dust and sandstorms reported vividly in the press and experienced with 
our own eyes and noses and throats by millions of us. Unfortunately, 
the newspapers have been blaming these duststorms on the drought 
alone. We have seen too many stories to the effect that good rains 
will stop the blowing. 

The Saturday before our convention opened in New Orleans, the 
atmosphere of New Orleans was just thick with yellow dust. The day 
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after I got back from the New Orleans convention, it was the sam: 
story in Lake City. My friends out in west Texas tell me that ther 
have been 4 duststorms causing tremendous damage in the last 10 
day S. 

\ few people in America, you gentlemen on this committee, for 
example, do know that improper land use, lack of soil conservation, is 
much more than a minor contributor to the reddish, brown clouds blow 
ing eastward from the Great Plains. And when the rains do come, and 
with them new floods, with new high-water marks, too few of our 
peopie will realize that abuse of the land is a big part of the cause 
of the next and the next record floods, 

You members of this committee, many other influential Congress 
men and Senators, our great President Eisenhower, and a few others 
in Government, the member districts of our association, and a con- 
siderable and growing number of people do recognize the situation 
for what it is. But they are in the minority. They do not recognize 
that still today, in 1954, deserts are on the march in many parts of 
our country. 

While these deserts are on the march, and our topsoil is blowing and 
washing away, it must not be forgotten that the number of our people 
dependent on the fertility of that soil is increasing alarmingly, 7,000 
a day, 2,500,000 a year. More people each year, less fertility in ou: 
soil each year can have but one inevitable end, permanent squalor 
and poverty in this now greatest country in the world. 

Though these facts, these circumstances, are fully understood by 
you gentlemen of this committee, many who will be reading your pub- 
lished report are either unaware of the facts or fail to comprehend 
their significance. For these reasons we ask your indulgence in per- 
mitting our opening comments to be a part of the record. They are 
potent reasons for accelerating, not slowing down, the entire soil 
and water conservation movement. 

Now, before detailing our recommendations in regard to the Soil 
Conservation Service, there are four other agencies in the Department 
of Agriculture whose appropriation affect soil conservation districts. 
The order in which we discuss them is not necessarily the order of 
their importance to our members. 

First on the list is the Agricultural Conservation Program Service. 
We understand that appropriations for this Service are to be con- 
sidered if legislation is passed to prolong its existence beyond the 
current crop year. Should you later consider appropriations for 
this ACPS, our group makes this one suggestion : 

Retain the 5 percent provision as in the recent past but grant that 
sum in a lump to the Soil Conservation Service. Soil Conservation 
Service field technicicians are spending many, many man-years in ne- 
gotiating, and in many cases, failing to negotiate 5 pere ent contracts 
with local county asiniidhihaad therefore if this 5 percent could be trans- 
ferred at the national, or even the State, level, it will be to advantage. 

It is in the best interest of the country for the Soil Conservation 
Service to continue to service ACP practices. But unless and until the 
Soil Conservation Service gets adequate additional manpower for this 
work, it will continue to be done at the expense of making complete 
farm plans for Soil Conservation cooperators. 

The amount of the ACP appropriation and the conditions under 
which it is to be spent, we leave to your good judgment. 
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On the problem of diverted acres resulting from crop-production 
controls, we have this comment: Any tax money spent in the name 
of soil conservation should buy real conservation, built on a sound 
technical foundation. 

Secondly, there is the Forest Service, whose revegetative Reepanet i- 
bilities both for reforestation and revegetation on national forests a 
of direct concern to our districts. 

On rage improvements on national forests, the Granger-Thye Act 
sets forth that 2 cents per animal month for sheep and 10 cents per ani- 
mal month for other livestock shall be available for range improve- 
ments when appropriated by Congress. This amounts to about 
$730,000 as compared with $531,000 appropriated for the 1954 fiscal 
year. 

Our association urges that at least the full amount of the Granger- 
Thye Act funds be appropriated for 1955. 

In regard to reforestation and revegetation, may we hgersy the 
committee of the Anderson-Mansfield Act of October 11, 1944, 63 
Statutes 762. This act stated that, at that time, there were 4 eatin 
acres of denuded and unsatisfactorily stocked timberlands and 4 mil- 
lion more acres of seriously depleted rangelands in the national for- 
ests. The act further declared it to be the policy of Congress to 
greatly accelerate this work in the national forests. Even the amount 
in the current 1954 budget—$820,000—is far below the Anderson- 
Mansfield Act recommendations for 1954 which totaled $10 million 
for reforestation. Though those figures may be out of the question 
at this time, if the national conservation program is to keep pace 
with the demands of our fast increasing population, these 8 million 
acres must be understood to be part of the overall problem. Con- 
tinuing to neglect them is false economy. 

Then there is the Agricultural Research Service. Research is a lot 
cheaper and quicker than trial and error out on the land where we 
make our living. 

I want to support the budget for soil and water conservation re- 
search. And I also ask you to go beyond the budget on watershed re- 
search to back up the watershed-protection program. 

At our New Orleans convention last week, we adopted a research 
committee report that said this: 

]t is imperative that hydrologic data which has been accumulated in water- 
shed research should be assembled, analyzed, interpreted, and published for use. 
Adequate funds for this purpose should be appropriated this year. Any further 
delay would be detrimental to the watershed program now getting underway 
Meanwhile, hydrologic research should be planned so as to make sure that we 
always have a scientifically sound base for the watershed-protection program 
now being planned. 

soth the Agricultural Research Service and the Forest Service have 
scientific data that they have not been able te assemble and analyze. 
I hope you will ask them how much it will cost to do the work. My 
only estimate is that not over $200,000 would take care of it. You 
will also find that the Soil and Water Conservation Research Branch 
is struggling just to maintain the little bit of hydrologic research it 
has, to say nothing of starting anything new. They could do wonders 
with an additional $200,000 or a total of $400,000. 

Otherwise, the budget for so'l and water conservation research 
looks like a step in the right direction. We very definitely support 
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the increase of $550,000 for more work on irrigation, finding conserva 
tion uses for diverted acres, prevention of wind erosion, practical 
use of stubble-mulch tillage, meeting the soil-compaction problem and 
work on other serious prob ylems. 

Do you know how much our soil losses amount to every year? Mor 
than $114 billion. This is the official estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture. The stakes are big. Research to keep our action pro 
gram scientifically sound is a good investment. 

As for Extension Service, we recommend an increase of $1,200,000 
over the 1954 appropriation of $27,165,956. ‘This sum should be ear 
marked specifically for additional educational assistance to farmers 
through Soil Conservation districts, and for this purpose only. 

In discussing 1955 budget figures for Soil Conservation Service, we 
cannot help but comment on the recent reorganization. As shown it 
the preliminary report of our association’s 1954 opinion survey, the 
rank and file of our membership is still dissatisfied. On January 5, 
we sent outa oe naire to about 13.000 Soil Conservation district 
officials only. By February 11, 2.884 signed ballots had been returned. 

In answer to the question “Do you believe the reorganization of 
the Soil Conservation Service as put into effect on November 2, 195 
was justified and constructive?” the vote was, yes, 828; no, 1,868, with 
I88 not voting or the intent of the voter could not be determined. 


Oy; 


Those “no” vote s are over twice as m: iny as the “ves” votes. 

Our group’s concern over the reorganized Soil Conservation Service 
is based on the following: 

Ultimately we feel it will be more costly to maintain full house- 
keeping staffs in each State than it would be through staffs servicing 


groups of States. 
Teel hnical staffs as teams of engineers, hydrologists, wildlife special- 
, plant and soil tec hnologists, and so forth, can be most effective 
whe nn they work together bringing their varied specialties and exper- 
ences to bear on a common problem. Our grave fear is that the scat- 
tering of these top technicians will weaken their effectiveness. 

For example, in the new Corn Belt plant technology area of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
end Michigan, the agronomist will be in Wisconsin, the forester in 
Indiana, the biologist in Minnesota, and the plant-material specialist 
in Michigan. Kentucky will receive engineering and cartographic 
assistance from South Carolina while the other eight States get theirs 
from Wisconsin. We have every confidence that ‘this committee will 
watch carefully the results of such a unique onganinat ional setup. 

We do not believe that informational services are adequately pro- 
vided for in the Soil Conservation Service as now reorganized. Cur- 
rently there is to be only a small information staff in the Washington 
office. There is no provision for furnishing informational assistance 
to the 50 State and Territorial offices. We believe that the program in 
the States cannot be effective without adequate information assistance. 
We urge this committee to see to it that the information activity of 
Soil Conservation Service does not falter. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

Within the reorganized framework of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Which will be watched very carefully, our association makes spe 
cific recommendations for the fiscal year 1955. 
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First, though, here are some pertinent data: 
Latest statistics regarding Soil Conservation districts: 2.493 dis 
icts plus 93 new in 1953 equals 2,586 districts on January 1, 1954—6 
ew districts per month now; 1,3960,000 plus 54,000 new equals 1,423, 
000 acres in districts, 340,000 plus 60,000 new equals 400,000 acres in co 
yperating farms; 1,225,000 plus 205,000 new equals 1,373,000 
ooperators. 

Following are comparative recommendations : 
The ap propriations to the Soil Conservation Service in 1954 for 
ssistance to districts is $59,068,834 and the NASCD recommends 
<76.488,834 for 1955. 


The iInereases recommended al 


follows: 
Technical assistance, 


new districts, $3 million. 
To speed up current rate of assistance to districts, $10 million. 


For mapping and other work to accelerate land capability surveys 
$4,600,000, making a total of $17,600,000. If we deduct $180,000 for 
the net increase is $17,420,000. 

The 1954 budget included 
n the Washington 


nal 


urserles, 


about $425,000 for information services 
and regional offices. This sum should at least be 
ntained with information men located in the field to assist State 
Soil Conservationists. 


Ihe decrease in the nursery item should be no less. The grass seeds 
1 


ind observation planting are of vital importance, thou 
ind should be kept very much alive 

Small watershed protection—and we recommend removal of the 
nnual restriction—for 1954 is $5 million and the NASCD recom 
iends $6 million. 


If Andersen-Hope bill. H. R. 6788 becomes law. 
ibove the NASCD recommends $5 million 


For the 11 flood-prevention projects, now running far behind 
chedule, the NASCD recommends $12,500,000 as against the 1954 ap 
propriation for $6,982,000. 


rh small in cost. 


addition to the 


These recommendations of our association 


basis of the expressed desires of more than 2,100 people who crowded 
New Orleans at our eighth annual convention last week. They, like 
you, are fearful that the slowness of past progress will prove to be 
inother “too little and “ late.” 

ng to defend what we 
vay. It is time 
oon as possible. 


I want to speak about the 5 percent. There is no question but what 
he SCS technicians should continue to service the ACP practices but 
SCS technicians are spending untold time negotiating and failing to 
negotiate these 5 percent agreements with 3,000 different counties. 
We had an opinion survey which is mentioned in our written testimony 
and question 6 in this connection is particularly significant. 


“Do you believe that SCS should continue to provide technical 
istance to ACP practices ?” 

There were 2,379 “yes” votes. There 
that. 


We are making some 


are developed on the 


It is time that we stopped just try 
have left from further damage in this slow 


to make an all-out effort to protect every acre as 


were only 451 “no” votes on 


recommendations as you have seen also as fai 
is the Forest Service is concerned and the extension and research. I] 
lieve what we have said in the prepared statement covers that subject 


[I would like Mr. 


Heidrich to comment on the SCS features 
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Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Heidrich, we will be glad to hear from yor 

Mr. Hemricu. We have set forth in our statement a recommenda 
tion for the appropriation for the Soil Conservation Service. There i 
one thing, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that I would 
like to emphasize very, very much. Heretofore, we have been making 
progress with this conservation work, but it is too darned slow. Thx 
statistics of the Department of Agriculture show that every day ow 
soil is blowing away. It amounts toa billion and a half dollars a year, 
if you are speaking of dollars Hes cents. Gentlemen, today I think is 
the time to speed up this work, not just hold what we have, but we 
hi ive just tp lain got to go faster. Now for the first time in years techni- 
cians are available if you just give us the money to get them. I would 
like to see this work speeded up; and our people that met at New 
Orleans, at our annual convention, unanimously agreed with us. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Let me ask you this question. How do you know 
that technicians are available at this time? Do you have some specific 
data on that ? 

Mr. Hemricu. Not data, Mr. Chairman; but we have questioned the 
Soil Conservation Service on this very closely. They assure us that 
2 to a certain point, of course, they can get the technicians, and they 

‘an train men for this work. 

Mr. Anpersen. You are pretty sure in your own mind, then, that 
if we do give additional money above the budget, the technicians would 
be available? 

Mr. Hemricu. Yes, sir. You will notice in our testimony we have 
recommended a sum of $10 million to speed up this work. That is not 
an unreasonable sum. 

You will notice that above the budget last year we recommend $ 
million to service the new districts and to furnish technical aaihniaen 
to them. That would be to bring them up to the same plane that the 
rest of the districts are at present. But that is not high enough. We 
have got to increase this work. We have got to speed it up. At the 
present rate it is just too slow. We are going to be too late if we do 
not speed up. We supe rvisors in the districts are well prepared to 
shoulder our part of the burden, but we cannot go ahead any faster 
without additional technical help. 

Mr. Davis. Might I interject one other thought there and that is 
that in recent years there has been very little money appropriated 
for new districts. The newer soil conservation districts around the 
country are badly understaffed. I am talking about the districts 
organized in the last 4 or 5 years. In some parts of the country 
where it has had to be the practice when a new district was organized 
they took men out of the old ones, some parts of the country are 
just scared to help organize new districts because it will mean that 
they will lose technical assistants. It is a critical situation. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Davis, we have heard a lot of people in the past 
complain because of the fact that the work of conserving the soil in 
America is not proceeding at a more rapid rate. Yet, we have certain 
specific programs within the Department itself, such as that request- 
ino ACP to transfer 5 percent to Soil Conservation Service to provide 
for technical assistance in various areas, which is of questionable 
value. That in itself does take from Soil Conservation Service the 
time of a good many men throughout the year in trying to reach 
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greements with ACP. Along with that, we have the lessening of the 
effectiveness of the personnel in Soil Conservation Service as these 
ew districts are formed without providing ample funds to staff them. 
We find that the butter is being spread so thin, speaking of soil con- 
ervation technical assistance, in some quarters as to be actually harm- 
ful to the work that we want done. 

So in the final analysis it looks to me that, if the people of thie 
Nation want this job to proceed and to be finished within a reasonable 
ength of time, the Congress must be generous in the allocation of 
funds for the man down in the field actually doing the work. Is that 
not correct ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely correct. This soil- 
onservation program is a matter of manpower. It takes men to go 
out and plan these farms. As far as your ACP 5 percent and the Soil 
Conservation Service go, the ACP, that is a question of manpower 
igain and money. I think the figures will show that in this last year 
the ACP on the whole turned over about S41, million to the Soil 
Conservation Service whereas the cost of that, I believe, is about $10 
million. If the 5 percent had been taken right off the top and given 
to the Soil Conservation Service, they would have had enough money 
to service the ACP participants : and at the same time untold man-years 

of lower level SCS technicians’ time would have been saved for doing 
the work on the land. 

There is one further point that we should realize, I am afraid the 
programs are getting away from it, and that is that soil conservation is 
a total job, not just isolated practices. In servicing ACP, the SCS 
s working on isolated practices. Where they do their work for the soil 
conservation districts, then that is part of the total plan, the total 
job; and soil conservation will never get on the land of America piece- 
meal. It has got to be done, the total job has got to be done. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Is it not a fact, Mr. Davis, that when these new dis- 
tricts are formed, through the enthusiasm of the people locally, who 
believe in soil conservation, that this enthusiasm is likely to wear out 
na few years’ time if they find that these districts are not serviced 
with technicians? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; in lots of places it is tragic. They have got people 
who have signed up the applications for assistance and it looks like 
t is going to be a year or more before you get to them. By that time 
they have not only lost enthusiasm but they are actually disgusted. 

Mr. AnpersEn. It would be better, if Congress is not in a positior 
to put up the funds to staff these new districts, that we go slow in 
forming any new districts at all 

Mr. Hemricn. Mr. Chairman, that would be tragic. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That would be tragic, but at the same time it is 
also tragic not to staff these new districts. There is only one answer 
that I can see, gentlemen, and that is to put in sufficient funds to give 
the needed personnel on the lower level. 

Mr. Davis. We certainly need that, Mr. Chairman, but there is one 
thing more in talking about these men on the lower level. It must not 
be lost sight of that the reason these work unit conservationists have 
been as successful and as efficient as they have been in the past is that 
they have had expert top-level guidance, checking, and assistance. 

Mr. ANpERsEN. In the area offices and above. 
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Mr. Davis. We must not lose sight of the fact that those boys down 
there in the field have got to be guided. They have got to be helped 
and they cannot just be turned loose. 

Mr. Anpersen. Now, that brings up another point. It is proposed 
to raise the general workload for each area office from about 1 soil 
conservation units up to 14. Do you think that is good business / 

Mr. Davis. I think 10 is too many now. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you have an opinion on that, Mr. Heidrich? 

Mr. Hewricu. Mr. Chairman, I am very well acquainted with the 
area offices and their work. At present, I will say that they are very, 
very important and that their influence over the men under them is 
now too thin. That office can be classified as direct help to districts. 
It is not an overhead. 

Mr. Anpersen. In other words, you would consider that personne] 
taken out of the area offices is re: lly poor economy ¢ 

Mr. Hemricn. Absolutely, sin 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Hunter, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Hunter. Not at the moment. 

Mr. Marsuaty. In your statement, Mr. Davis, you say, on the prob- 
lem of diverte rd acres resulting from crop- -producing controls we have 
this comment: “Any tax money spent in the name of soil conservation 
should buy real conservation built on sound, technical foundation.” 
I do not think that any of us would have any quarrel with that state 
ment except that it brings to my mind what would happen to the 
Soil Conservation Service if they were called upon to check the con- 
servation practices on these diverted acres. What comment do you 
have to make on that ? 

Mr. Davis. You have got a very good point. However, there are 
some of these practices that are real conservation, vegetative prac- 
tices that the local men in the field who have been there for years, they 
know every farm, they know every field out there, and they can give 
very he ‘Ipful advice without actu: ally making a soil test of every fie ld. 
They are going to have to be spread pretty thin on that job, I will 
admit, but at the same time I think it would be worthwhile to keep 
them at it. 

Mr. Hetpricu. May I comment on that? 

Mr. MarsHauy. You might prefer to put that in the remarks you 
plan to extend. 

Mr. Hermricu. We will have so much to cover. 

Mr. Anprersen. You may enlarge the record in your extension if 
you wish. 

Mr. Hermricn. I would like to go ahead with something else. We 
have heretofore in this meeting spoken of our technical help to 
districts. There is something else just as important and just a little 
bit more fundamental. That is the land-use capabilities survey in the 
mapping of our farmland. Gentlemen, the number of cooper rators is 
catching up very rapidly on the backlog, we will say, of prepared 
land surveys. That work must be speeded up, too. For instance, if 
the country were thoroughly mapped on a land-use capability basis, 
then you could listen to us when we say that any crop limitation should 
be on the basis of land-use capabilities. At present, it is impos- 
sible because the country is not mapped. So, for goodness sake, speed 
up that work. 
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Now, the technicians for that are also available. We had a recom 
mendation in here of $4,600,000 for additional speedup on this map- 
ping of our soils. Gentlemen, that is almost a must. This is the 
foundation of the whole thing. I would like to make comments on 
one other item in our recommendations, the nurseries. ‘The SCS has 
had difficulty finding people to operate the nurseries that they were 
ordered to get rid of. I believe five of them are still on their hands 
and at present, as I see it, no prospects of anyone outside of the 
Department of Agriculture operating them. It would be a distinct 
loss to districts if this type of service were done away with. We are 
proposing that they receive an allocation of moneys earmarked for 
nurseries, of sufficient amount to allow them to not just let them lie 
there and go to pieces. In other words, if they cannot find someone 
else to opel rate them, let them be operated by the De partment of Agri- 
culture on a temporary basis if you like, but don’t let them just go 
down the drain. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Heidrich, I might say that yesterday I criticized 
the Department quite intensely on this very point, that we cannot 
afford to allow those nurseries to go to pot and we must keep them 
up to a certain standard. 

Mr. Hemricw. You see, our job as supervisors and directors of the 
soil-conservation districts puts responsibility on us to see that our 
farmers obtain all possible assistance in their efforts to preserve and 
enhance our great national asset. We accept this responsibility. We 
accept the responsibility of trying to sign up all the farmers and 
ranchers in the country. But for this job we require every little ad- 
vantage that we can obtain. The nursery stock, and especially the 
trial seeds, many times prove to be the small advantage that induces 
a land user to cooperate with us. 

The land-use capability maps also fall into this category. They 
have been furnished by the SCS cartographic service to new coopera- 
tors, and are the basis for his revised conservation farm plan. The 
Department proposes to cut the budget for this item in half, and collect 
$800,000 from cooperators if they require maps. We have been talk- 
ing today about speeding up the work. Well, I think that charging 
land users for their maps at this time will seriously cripple our efforts. 
It would prove to be false economy. 

Mr. Davis. There is one other thing in our statement that I would 
like to reemphasize, Mr. Chairman, and that is that the 1954 budget 
included $425,000 for information men both in Washington and out 
in the field. These State offices as now reorganized are going to have 
to have some kind of information service. I do not think you can 
put a man in every office by any manner of means but just as these 
plant technicians are out in the field, I do urge the committee to make 
some provision for information services in the field. That is just as 
important as anything else. 

I might say we have also discussed that question, Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunrer. Our committee is in rather a difficult position. There 
is no question but what the work of the Soil Conservation Service 
is extremely valuable. It has proved itself over the years and in ques- 
tioning representatives of the Department it was apparent that in 
order to carry on the program as planned, it could not be adequately 
done with the amounts recommended in the budget. We do have the 
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responsibility of seeking to keep Federal expenditures in line with 
Federal revenues and if at all possible to put an end to deficit financing. 

The Department and the President have recommended increases 
for marketing, for extension work, and for research. Now, do you 
fee] that these items should be disallowed in whole or in part and 
the funds thus saved transferred to the Soil Conservation Service? 

Mr. Herpricn. I think we all realize that research and such investi- 
gations are vital. I would like to make one statement. We could at 
present, given the proper technical help, complete the soil-conserva- 
tion job in America without any additional knowledge. We have the 
knowledge to complete the job, just right now, at present. Not the 
best way to complete it, possibly, but we could complete it with our 
present knowledge. 

Mr. Hunter. Complete the soil-conservation work. But of course, 
extension work, marketing activities, and research carried on by the 
Department are not confined to soil conservation. They extend 
throughout the entire field of agricultural endeavor. If our only 
problem was solely one of soil conservation, then of course we would 
not have a budgetary problem here. 

Mr. Herpricu. As a farmer, I can comment on that. We do need 
a great deal more of this research. But as the spokesman for our 
crganization, I must stick to conservation matters. That is big enough 
for us. 

Mr. Hunter. That is perfectly fitting and proper, and I agree with 
you. 

Mr. Hunter. I personally feel that the amounts recommended in 
the budget for research, for marketing, for extension, are justified. 
Furthermore, from the evidence which has been presented, both by 
you gentlemen and by members of the Department of Agriculture 
representing the Soil Conservation Service, there is not adequate funds 
in the budget to carry out the program as planned. 

Mr. Andersen. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wurrten. I think that we should say that most of the members 
of the committee that I have heard express themselves are strong 
believers in increased attention to research and to extension. Unfor- 
tunately, the budget before us gives that increase in funds and recom- 
mends those additions. But it does it by cutting down the amount of 
money available for existing action programs. It is the latter part 
that many of us do not approve. I think that would be your attitude. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Heidrich. 
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HON. SAM RAYBURN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 

HON. FRANK IKARD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 

HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

C. TRUETT SMITH, PRESIDENT, EAST FORK WATERSHED, WYLIE, 
TEX. 

PAUL HARDIN, SECRETARY, EAST FORK WATERSHED DISTRICT, 
McKINNEY, TEX. 

TOM HICKMAN, PRESIDENT, ELM FORK, GAINESVILLE, TEX. 

DAVE HUDSON, PRESIDENT, CLEAR FORK, WEATHERFORD, TEX. 

WILL LIVELY, SUPERVISOR, NAVARRO HILL SOIL CONSERVATION 
DISTRICT, CORSICANA, TEX. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Gentlemen, the committee is honored to have with 
us the former Speaker of the House and present Democratic leader, 
Mr. Rayburn. Also with us are Congressmen Lucas and Ikard as well 
as a delegation from Texas who have certain matters they would like 
to discuss with the committee. Mr. Rayburn, do you have a short state- 
ment you might care to give to the committee ¢ 

Mr. Rayspurn. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I 
think I have been in your presence before on the question that I think 
of all domestic questions we have to deal with in the Congress and in 
the United States, it is the thing of what are we going to do with this 
Government‘ Are we going to preserve it for future generations, try 
to make it better, try to reestablish fertility of soil where it has already 
gone? Or are we going to let it wash away and throw it away and not 
have enough fertile soil upon which to grow the crops that we will need 
to feed the millions that are coming into this country as citizens by 
birth ? 

These gentlemen are here to talk about some projects that are well 
advanced. I think there is one project down in the neighborhood 
where I live and where these gentlemen come from that is more or 
less a pilot project and I think the members of this committee, if they 
could see what has been done with the small amount of money that 
has been spent in those neighborhoods where these programs have been 
put into operation and where they are now at work, I think it would 
sell every Member of the Congress of the United States that this is a 
great and a fine program. As far as the technical end of it is con- 
cerned, I know little about it. 

Now, we have here with me this morning two gentlemen from my 
district, Mr. Truett Smith, from Collin County, and Mr. Paul Hardin. 

I would like for Mr. Lucas and Mr. Ikard to call attention to their 
gentlemen from their districts. 

Mr. Lucas. I am proud to present to the committee Mr. Dave Hud- 
son, of Weatherford, Tex., and Mr. Lasseter—they represent the Clear 
Fork of the Trinity—and Capt. Tom Hickman. 

Mr. Ixarp. Congressman Teague was not able to come. We have 
here Mr. Lively, of Dorset, Navarro County. Also here is Mr. George 
Fisher, Congressman Teague’s administrative assistant. 
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Mr. Raysurn. Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen have their presenta- 
tion arranged and I do not desire to take up any further time. 

Mr. Anvrersen. Gentlemen, we have before us Mr. C. Truett Smith, 
president of the East Fork, Ww iley, Tex.—East Fork, Trinity water- 
shed. Will you proceed, please? 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Truett Smith, of Wiley, Tex., president of the East Fork Association 
of the Trinity River in Texas. We have with us this morning these 
aoe gentlemen who will talk concerning their individual areas 
briefly. I will try to present an overall picture of this program as it 
a to the upper Trinity. 

Anpersen. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Smith. 

MMe. Smiru. The upper Trinity, as you know, is one of the 11 origi- 
nal authorized watersheds for the program of ‘water retardation and 
erosion prevention. It is the largest and the most destructive and the 
most heavily populated of all of those 11 areas having an area of over 
12,000 square miles, nearly a million and a half people as of the 1950 
census, and it has an annual flooded damage of over $10 million. It 
is located in the black lands of Texas. The damages that have resulted 
and continue to result from the erosion and from floods has reached 
the critical stage. We are here in the interest of stepping up the pro- 
gram of the flood prevention and conservation angle. Local interests 
have contributed more in the upper Trinity watershed by far more 
than any of the other 10 areas in the way of cooperation from land- 
owners, particularly in the matter of securing easements for these 
flood detention reservoir sites. At the present “time there are in the 
upper Trinity area over 70 of these sites which have been signed by 
landowners and which are ready for construction when funds are 
made available. We hope to have and we think we are conservative at 
this time in our estimate—we hope to have within the next 12 months 
another 75 to 100 sites available for construction work; and we under- 
stand, too, that the other people in the other 10 original authorized 
watersheds have also come along fine in fulfilling their responsibilities 
in the flood-prevention program. 

These easements, of course, have been received as a result of con- 
siderable time and effort and of money spent on the part of the local 
interests to secure the signing of those easements. We find, however, 
that the proposal in the budget message that this particular phase 
of the program be cut from $6,982,000 for 1954 to $5,739,000 in 1955— 
represents a cut of almost 25 percent. We feel that this is far 
below what needs to be spent, what could be spent, throughout the 
country on this type program. We sincerely believe that a figure 
of around $15 million would more nearly be the sum which is needed 
for this work, or for the Federal Government to keep abreast of the 
local contributions and the local participation in the program. 

In regard to the vital part of the land-treatment program, we also 
believe that the budget message again, which has been reduced or 
suggested to be a reduction of about $3,921,000 in that phase of the 
program, reduction from around $59 million to $54 million. 

We believe that some of these specific items which have been listed 
in the reduction we would like to call your attention to, and that is the 
$800,000 item in the budget which would be saved by having district 
cooperators paying for their own aerial photographs. We have come 
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to realize and to recognize that that is one of the most useful tools 
now available to districts to obtain more conservation of the land. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you oppose the reduction, then? You oppose 
he provision for the farmers to pay for those maps individually; 
is that it? 

Mr. Smirn. We believe that that item could well be used in the 
budget for that because it is so vital to getting more conservation on 
the land. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You feel that if we do force the 151,000 cooperators 
estimated for this coming year to pay for their individual maps we 
will injure our efforts to increase soil conservation; is that it? 

Mr. Smitru. Probably would slow down. 

Mr. Anpersen. I believe it would. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Smitru. The $943,000 item could be saved by the elimination 
of the regional offices. I think it has been clearly stated that the 
move was not for economy, but to give better service. We feel that the 
savings resulting from this move could be used in giving further 
technical services to the district. There isa great need for additional 
technical service in practically all the districts. 

Another item is slightly more than a million dollars figured to be 
saved from decreasing the number of area offices by about a figure of 
100. We do know that a lot of these area offices are carrying too large 
a workload at the present time for the most efficient oper: ation and that 
if any changes are to be made we firmly believe that it should be to 
increase rather than to decrease the number of area offices. 

Mr. ANpersen. We have had evidence come before us, Mr. Smith, 
to the effect that it would be extremely unwise to raise the work-unit 
load from 10 to 14.0n the average of these area supervisors. <A lot 
of people seem to think that it is spread pretty thin right now. All 
right, sir. 

Mr. SMITH. Then the $800,000 e arryover item. 

Mr. Anpersen. I might say, if you will excuse me, it is proposed 
to reduce the area offices from 328 to 236. That, in my opinion, 
gentlemen, is being pennywise and Seal foolish. Now, if you will 
proceed. 

Mr. Smirn. Then the $800,000 carryover which we believe it 
impossible to spend the exact amount or to an exact penny without 
the danger or the threat of overspending, and if each year the amount 
of carryover is to be reduced from each succeeding year’s appropria- 
tion it might not be, but in a few years until the entire a appropriation 
might gr adually be eliminated. We believe that a reasonable amount 
be available for ‘arryover each year with the understanding that it 
cannot be spent to the penny. Those are some of the items. We be- 
lieve that the 1954 appropriation might well be increased by at least 
a figure of $5 million to stay in line with some of the needs. We have 
this program started. It has been off to a good start and a good 
start in our own area but we are at the position right now that if 
the funds are not increased for a program in our own particular 
area, the upper Trinity, it will be drawn out over a period of from 
40 to 50 years. There is no question about it. The number of sites 
that have been recommended at the current basis, and spreading it 
over the 11 watersheds, the originally authorized 11 watersheds and 
then bringing it down to the upper Trinity areas within that water- 
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shed, it will take from 40 to 50 years to do the job. We sincerely 
believe that attention should be given to conserving of soil and to 
preventing our floods and we respect fully ask the consideration of 
this committee. We have here a general statement of the overal] 
upper Trinity we would like to leave for the committee and then 
we have a brief statement from each one of the particular areas in 
the upper Trinity. The representatives here today would like to make 
brief oral statements and the entire statement is for your files. 

Mr. Anpersen. They will be filed with the committee, Mr. Smith 
Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Smirxa. Mr. Dave Hudson. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Hudson, I understand you are president of the 
Clear Fork section of the Trinity watershed. 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Mr. Anversen. You are located at Weatherford, Tex. We will be 
glad to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. Hupson. We are passing out a little information concerning 
our watershed. In the back of that you will find a map of the Clear 
Fork watershed. 

In this watershed we have planned there 33 detention dams. You 
can see those on the map and where they are located. This water- 
shed ranges from about 7 miles wide to 40 miles long. In that are 
266,000, better than 266,000, acres of land. Of course, we think that 
this part of Texas has gone through and is going through the worst 
erosion deal that any part of Texas has gone through. It washes 
gullies in this particular section. If a cow or a horse happens to 
fall in it, it would break their neck. That is the way it has washed. 
There are several hundred acres up in the north part of this terri- 
tory here that is just laying out. They call it no-man’s-land. The 
farmers around there just turned their stock out and there are no 
fences and each farmer has to gather in his stock from that land. 
It is washed so that it is not usable in farming. They could not get 
a plow, or ride a horse, across it. 

Mr. Horan. I want to ask, Mr. Hudson, are these structures in 
place now? 

Mr. Hupson. No, sir; they are not. 

Mr. Horan. None of them is built? These are proposed ? 

Mr. Hupson. I might say here that the association was organized 
last September. Since that time, we have all the easements signed on 
every one of these sites. I understand that that is the first time that all 
the easements have been finished on the complete watershed in the 
United States. The farmers and ranchers have cooperated; business 
men have cooperated. The commissioners have cooperated in this 
and have agreed to move whatever roads have to be moved and make 
all the necessary fills and bridges that are to be made. And I would 
i to say that we will certainly appreciate anything that you fellows 

‘an do for us to get this job completed as soon as possible. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, Mr. Hudson, I think you understand 
that you are speaking to a group which is as vitally interested in all 
of this good work as you are personally. We will certainly do every- 
thing that we can. 

Mr. Horan. I want to reiterate what the chairman has said. The 
thing that you folks are doing there is a thing that pleases this sub- 
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committee and I only hope we can speed up your work down there and 
have the Federal Government do its rightful share of cooperation. 

Mr. Anpersen. Next witness, gentlemen. 

Mr. Raysurn. I might say this, that in all of this area as Mr. Hud- 
son said, you have complete cooperation from the landowners, the 
county, and district officials and all of them. There is no trouble about 
getting easements. 

Mr. AnprrseN. The next witness is Mr. Tom Hickman, president 
of the Elm Fork watershed, Gainesville, Tex. Mr. Hickman, we are 
glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Raysurn. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman. That we 
who know Tom Hickman are proud to have had him in the gallery 
the other day. He is an ex-captain of the Texas Rangers and once 
upon a time they asked him if he could shoot a mosquito’s eye out with 
one shot. He said, “Which eye?” 

Mr. Hickman. I am awfully glad to appear before you young 
gentlemen. I am somewhat older than everybody in the room, even 
Sam. 

I am going to talk about some old time stuff. My father, in 1876, 
broke out some land on the high ridge between the upper waters of 
the Trinity and Red Rivers. That was 10 years before I was born. 
All my life I have seen that wash away. The Army condemned it 
and used it as an Army camp in 1942. We got it back in 1947. I had 
it terraced and plowed once. Found that it “had alre -»ady washed down 
to the rocks so deep that it was not practical. Iam putting it back in 
native grass, 

I found that this land was not practical to plow; and nearly every- 
body was the same way in that old Army camp. About half of my 
area is inthe Army camp. We are putting that back in native grass, 
blue stem sage. That is the best grass country that I know of. My 
Congressman, Mr. Ikard, lives up a few counties west of there. Of 
course, everybody knows that Cook County is a better county than 
Clay County when it comes to grass. His grandfather brought the 
first Hereford cattle to Texas. We are trying to keep good Hereford 
cattle there. As we turned that land back to the grass we have got to 
have some place to raise alfalfa. I own some I: and in the Elm Fork 
— and I have seen it overflow as much as 3 times in 1 year. In 

fact, I would like to see it overflowed when I get back home. It has 
been so dry there that we could use some moisture. But we have got 
to have that to raise feed and we cannot raise feed because when we 
get enough rain to raise feed we get the overflows and lose it. For 
that reason we need to have the floods stopped. We have in the top 
of the Trinity on Elm Fork 41 structures planned. We have 17 ease- 
ments completed : and they will have 6 more of them. They just needed 
one signature on them. I hope they will have those when I get back 
home. 

I have copies of thismap. By the way, the Soil Conservation Map 
Service made it possible for us to have these. We would like to see 
that continued if we could. That is written up with all the facts I 
have given you here and that just shows the upper reaches of the Elm 
Fork on the Middle Fork. We contend that the Middle Fork is 
always the main line of the stream and for that reason we have not 
built any dams there. We have been ready with some of these sites 
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for I believe it is the third year now. In fact, we had to renew some 
casements and if we do not get started pretty soon, we will lose the 
easements. 

Mr. Anversen. I notice that you say that the annual flood damage 
under present conditions averages $228,044. Will you enlarge on 
that, Mr. Hickman, for the record ? 

Mr. Hickman. I get that from the Soil Conservation Service. 
J hey get that record. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is their estimate? 

Mr. Hickman. That is their estimate based on the average. 

Mr. AnpERsEN. What is the estimate for the entire land treatment 
of this particular portion of the watershed, referring to Elm Fork 
Watershed ¢ 

Mr. Hickman. You mean the estimate of cost ¢ 

Mr. Anprersen. The estimate of cost through the years to complete 
it. 

Mr. Hickman. $769,356. Down at the bottom there, and the bene- 
fit-cost ratio is there which would be $2.15 for $1 expended. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to comment here if I could I would like to 
see us spend more money on this type of work. You may recall that 
and I am sure that our colleague, former Speaker Rayburn, recalls 
that it was this subcommittee that put $5 million in this sort of pro 
gram spreading it out over the United States. We did that, I believe, 
on the 28th of July when that bill was finally signed. It was rather 
late in the season and it was a l-year appropriation. It had the full 
blessing of the House Agriculture Committee, Mr. Hope, who has 
similar problems in Kansas. There was not much that could be done 
immediately because we required that there be matching funds which 
you gentlemen are doing. We are now in the month of March with 
that $5 million now being allocated. It is, Sam, getting good recep- 
tion. We are building up a tremendous sentiment in favor of this 
type of work. You folks, I am happy to say, are showing the type of 
cooperation that will help us to really build a Federal-State and local 
program that will save these watersheds. Weare onthe way. Against 
that, of course, we have the budget office oh and the Secretary of 
the Treasury trying to keep our dollar from ‘dropping out of sight 
in value and that is the problem we have here. However, they do have 
that problem which is a serious one; you realize that. I can only say 
now that with the carryover of funds, the watershed, the flood pre- 
vention item in our budget has been cut but not as much as has been 
publicized. It has been cut $271,870 because the item in the budget, 
plus the carryover brings it up pretty close to what we had last year. 
It is not enough, in my opinion. I only hope that the money that we 
are wasting, and I say that with a great deal of conviction, in foreign 
countries can be spent on our own United States because if this coun- 
try fails, God help western civilization and that is where I hope we 

‘an find, Mr. Chairman, as we look into the future, our appropriation 
ie year, the monies that we ought to be spending on programs of 
this kind. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I appreciate, Mr. Horan, your comments about the 
small watershed protection program. Of course, these gentlemen 
are referring to something, that has to do with the authorized water- 
sheds. But it is interesting to note, gentlemen, that you are appearing 
on the same day that the House is taking up the authorization for the 
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small watershed program, known as the Andersen-Hope program, 
the starting of which this subcommittee had so much to do with last 
spring. And I might repeat as I did yesterday, that it was turned 
down by the committee in the Senate. We had to fight it through the 
conference. Right in this committee room is where you hi ad the 
genesis of that particular program. And that within itself shows the 
interest that we have in all of this flood prevention work. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the statements of the 
others on the committee. Being the Democratic member on this side, 
[ would like to say that I agree with everything that the chairman and 
Mr. Horan have said about this program. For years, in this sub- 
committee, with the help of Mr. Rayburn and every member from 
Texas, we have fought as hard as we knew how to get funds for these 
11 existing watersheds where the programs have been set up as yours 
have. Kach and every year it was a terrific problem to get any money 
for it because the only folks in the United States, apparently, who 
were interested were those of us who happen to be in those few water- 
sheds. Asa result, we all were very strongly in favor of the effort to 
set up these small pilot plants distributed over the United States last 
year, even though the funds were not in the budget, so that folks in 
other areas could recognize the value of carrying on these projects, 
such as the ones that you gentlemen are here before us about. That 
program has been accepted. it is being played up, you might say, 
discussed. ‘The President has commended the action of the Congress. 
He has used it in several of his speeches. This year they are sending 
down an equal amount of $5 million in the budget to expend. Again, 
J point out that those are pilot plants to establish, test, or point out the 
feasibility in other areas. Now, where the Budget Bureau approves 
reductions for existing projects, where we have already proven the 
feasibility and already gotten started, and at the same time approves 
an increase in research projects to determine feasibility in other areas, 
I think they are just a little bit forgetful. 

Mr. AnperseEn. I think they were, too, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Horan. We must remember that Earl Coke, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, was not with us yesterday afternoon because there was 
a meeting downtown on additional activity in this field so we can 
expect, I think, a supplemental. 

Mr. Wuirren. The 11 watersheds are authorized to carry funds 
over but this year’s recommended apropriation is reduced in the exact 
amount of the carryover. While we hear how good all this pilot-plant 
expansion is, then it follows that it is also good to speed up the work 
that is already under way. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I think you are absolutely right. It is all a part of 
one picture. 

Mr. Wuirten. These 11 watersheds having already been approved, 
having already got started, if we do believe in this expansion of 
pilot plants which I mention, and we do, the best way to further 
strengthen these 65 pilot plants and all these watersheds is to speed 
up the job and show them in these 11 existing ones still further what 
it is worth. So I want to say that we have e agreed with you for a long 
time and your Texas members, every one of them, have been active in 
it. It looks like now that these pilot plants are going to let some folks 
from other sections of the United States know and with that we hope 
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that we have a general support here which will help our job and make 
it a little easier. 

Mr. Anpersen. As Mr. Whitten has stated, now that more Members 
of Congress have become interested through the introduction of this 
new watershed-protection program, you will find a far vaster know] 
edge and interest all through the Congress relative to this problem. 
We will go to the next witness. Mr. Hickman, I certainly appre 
ciate your statement. 

Mr. Hickman. Thank you. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. I understand our next witness will be Mr. Lively. 

Mr. Livery. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Horace Lively. I live on the 1,200-acre farm that I own and operate 
2 miles east of Streetman in Navarro County, Tex. 

About a year ago my neighbors elected me to serve as a supervisor 
of the Navarro-Hill Soil Conservation District. Our district has 
3,400 landowners cooperating with us. It is for these 3,400 landown 
ers that I am speaking today. 

For almost 2 years we have been working on flood-prevention struc- 
tures on Grays Creek. Grays Creek is a small stream that runs di- 
rectly into Trinity River, in the extreme northeast corner of our 
district. We have secured the easements on 13 flood-prevention dams 
on Grays Creek watershed. Two of these have been completed and 
nine are now under construction. 

The upstream sinall-dam flood-prevention method has been so pop- 
ular with the landowners on and near Grays Creek that our soil- 
conservation district has been besieged with requests to spread the 
work to the watersheds of Chambers and Richlands Creeks. 

My mission here today is to ask for sufficient funds to start this work 
on Chambers and Richland Creeks with the help of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is my understanding that there are 240 available sites for small 
dams on the headwaters of Chambers and Richland Creeks. We do 
not propose to start all of these dams now. If we were given funds 
enough to build 10 small dams on each watershed, or 20 in all, I believe 
it would inaugurate one of the most permanent soil-conservation 
movements our part of Texas has ever known. 

One of our landowners recently surveyed our Gray’s Creek work and 
said, “This kind of flood control helps folks at both ends of the creek.” 
By this he meant that floodwaters were held up in the hills where 
they were needed and kept off the bottom lands where they were not 
needed. 

I am a reluctant taxpayer, but I believe that the small-dam flood- 
prevention work will long outlive me and my taxes. I firmly believe 
that by my efforts here I am contributing to the preservation of our 
soils and to strengthening of the American way of life. 

Speaking for our 3,400 landowners, I respectfully request that this 
committee in its appropriations to the Department of Agriculture in- 
clude $800,000 to start small-dam flood-prevention work on the head- 
waters of Chambers and Richland Creeks in north-central Texas. 

May I add, Mr. Chairman, that we are talking of an area of about 
1,275,000 acres? In those 2 watersheds, those 2 creeks, there are about 
29,000 people on the farms. There are about 3,452 farms in that area 
under our agreement with this Soil Conservation Service district. We 
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have have one small project in operation at the present time in the 
northeastern part of Navarro County. We have secured easements, 
as 1 said, on 13 dam sites and have contracted for 11 of them, and 9 
of them are under construction at the present time. That has been a 
very popular thing with the people that have seen it. We are being 
urged, of course, to extend that program to Chambers and Richl: ind 
Creeks, if we can. There are about 240 available dam sites on those 2 
creeks. 

This work is one thing that the farmers in my area do not mind 
paying taxes for, for this upstream flood prevention. So far as the 
technical aspects of it are concerned, I am a farmer; I do not pretend 
to know, but I am speaking for about 3,400 farmers in those 2 water- 
sheds, and we would greatly appreciate what this committee can do, 
and we feel from what has been said here this morning, that these 
requests are being received favorably. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Lively, I am glad to see farmers come before 
this committee. I am one myself, coming to the Congress in 1939 from 
my farm in Minnesota. 

Mr. Horan. Do I understand that there are about 77 sites that you 
want to develop in this area ? 

Mr. Livery. Sir, there are about 240 sites. This is a rather large 
area. There are two creeks that are tributaries of the Trinity River, 
Richland and Chambers Creeks, and they are both in the Navarro Hills 
Conservation District. Those two creeks run together just below my 
farm and I have land that pastures in on those creeks ind I know what 


a 
ANDERSEN. I would like to know the number of sites here. This 


sort of thing is definitely a multiple-purpose program. What do you 
think would have been their value during the 3 years of drought that 
you experienced down there in that area? 

Mr. Livery. As I said, I don’t have a lot of technical information. 

It would have been worth a great deal of money to me personally. 
During the drought years it would be worth a great deal of money to 
the people in the lower reaches of those creeks. In the wet years, we 
suffer both ways. 

Mr. Horan. What this subcommittee wants is all the information 
we can get because I think this has been a great blessing to that area. 
If we had had those flood-preventing structures they not only would 
have resisted the flooding but they would have given you a backlog 
of moisture that could have been useful, in my opinion. I would like 
to know the average estimated cost of each of these structures. 

Mr. Livety. We think about $40,000 on the average. Of course, you 
realize that 240 sites is quite a job is bound to extend over a good 
many years but we firmly believe in the a Conservation Service 
district that we handle 20 of them in 1 ye We are completing 11 
in Navarro County this fiscal year. 

Now, here is the thought of the landowners and the farmers in that 
area, that that type of structure helps on both ends of the creek. The 
water kept up in the hills where it is needed and kept off the lowlands 
where it is not needed. We are very much sold on that. 

Mr. Raysurn. Speaking of these 240, that seems to be a big thing 
but we found down there in our surveys that you inundate less land 
and preserve more land by building a multiple number of these small 
ones rather than building a few large ones. 
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Mr. Horan. Mr. Rayburn, I would like to say that we had evidence 
yesterd: Ly in a letter from the Gypsum Valley Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict in Kansas that they had completed, I think, 267 small ones, stock 
ponds and so forth. 

Mr. Anversen. In conclusion, we will hear from Mr. Paul Hardin, 
who is secretary of the East Fork Association, of McKinney, Tex 

Mr. Harprn. Mr. Chairman, I realize you are rushed for time. I 
represent the East Fork of the Trinity River. It is included in the 
large map and like Mr. Lively, I do not have a revised map because 
in our area, as Mr. Rayburn has spoken, we have had to revise the 
size of these structures in order to keep from inundating the whole 
farms. So that part of the picture has proved very successful in the 
East Fork where we had 108 structures originally planned. If we 
had the revised picture, it might show 150 by now. So we do not have 
an up-to-date map on that. I would like to state that we have built in 
the East Fork of the Trinity about 26 of these structures. You men- 
tioned about what would they do in time of drought; it is this: On 
several of those structures up there they supplied water for whole 
communities, people who hauled water and took their stock to those 
tanks instead of having to haul water from McKinney and Farmers- 
ville and places around. That is those structures that were built some 
year or 2 years ago. That served water, so to speak, for a whole 
community area. They are certainly wonderful in drought periods as 
well as in overflow periods. 

Mr. Horan. You realize that we have spent millions and millions 
of dollars trying to help people through emergency periods that could 
have, perhaps, been saved had we had foresight enough to build struc- 
tures of this type. 

Mr. Harprn. I agree with that 100 percent. 

Mr. Horan. We are locking the barn door after the horse has been 
stolen. 

Mr. Harprn. I would like to mention 1 or 2 other things very 
briefly. We are sort of faced, as Congressman Whitten said a minute 
ago, with trying to dam up a river with two spades and a wheelbarrow 
on this thing. ‘Some 2 or 3 years ago when this program actually got 
started in the East Fork of the Trinity, it was the only area where that 
had been planned, where work could be done, and work was done. 
For instance, last year we had over 200 meetings in the East Fork of 
the Trinity River, preaching to the farmers, and showing them, and 
getting inform: ition from the soil-conservation districts, the super- 

visors, and the Service, of what that would mean to us. So we have 
really gone to work. Three years ago we did, but now we do not 
have those gentlemen with us. But they have come over to our area 
and seen the benefits of it. Look what happens in the past 12 months, 
for instance. We have 76 structures ready now where last year we 
had just a few. 

We will probably have 176. I have no doubt but what we will have 
perhaps 176 next year as it catches on and they see the benefits. They 
want it. What it has done to us on the basis of money is this: Where 
we have spent perhaps $100,000 or $200,000 on a few structures—8 or 
10 structures in the East fork last year—certainly we want to be fair 
about it; the whole upper Trinity is authorized for this, so we want 
them to get some structures. So what has happened in Weatherford, 
they are getting 2 structures, and Captain Hickman 2 in Gainesville. 
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Mr. Lively will get two down there. So they have 33 sites on struc- 
ures out there. So you can immediately see that instead of 8 or 10 
structures in each watershed which would keep the program alive, our 

easements run out, the farm sells, the easement goes out of date, per- 

haps 1 easement will keep us from building that 1 lake. The thing 
we are faced with is this: that to keep the program alive on something 
that is approved, accepted, we are all in favor of it, it is sound eco- 

nomically, it is justifiable, yet, if we can only build two structures a 

year per watershed, there is no end to it. There is no end in sight. 

We certainly recognize that we have friends here and come back to 

you year after year bringing these pictures. We appreciate your 

listening to us. You know our problems and we certainly know yours. 
3ut we do want to come back to you each year and help revitalize, 
help reenthuse you on this program which means so much to us. 

Although we do not have completed watersheds, one man in particular, 

a farmer has been able to harvest some early crops of alfalfa due to 

structures up above him. It means 1,500 bales of alfalfa at a dollar 

and a quarter a bale. Those returns are coming back. The roads are 
not going under water. The roads northeast of McKinney Creek do 
not go under water any more; so the whole economy of our area is 
tied into this. We are in favor of it. We hope that somewhere, 
gentlemen, you will find enough funds available. We want to do our 
part. We will do our part. We feel like we are doing that in every 
known possible way we can. If there is anything else that we should 
know about, we want to know about it. We are willing to do it, but 
we cannot do it all. We have to have some help. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Hardin. Do you gentlemen have 
anything further? 

Mr. Lucas. I would like to reserve any statement in support until 
you bring out something on the floor. 

Mr. Ixarp. Before appearing here, I made arrangements to come 
later. I will relinquish that time. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you. 


Forestry REsEarcH 
WITNESS 
M. N. TAYLOR, TREES FOR TOMORROW, INC., MERRILL, WIS. 


Mr. ANpersEN. Gentlemen, we are pleased to have with us Mr. 
M. N. Taylor, of Merrill, Wis., which is in the northern portion of 
Wisconsin. 

We are also pleased, Mr. Taylor, that we have on this subcommittee 
a gentleman of the capabilities and stature of Mr. Laird, who I under- 
stand represents your district. Mr. Laird is proving to be a very 
valuable colleague to us in our work here. 

Will you proceed with your statement, sir? 

Mr. Taytor. My name is M. N. Taylor. I am executive director 
of Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., sponsored by 12 Wisconsin paper mills 
and 5 power companies. Members ship in Trees for Tomorrow repre- 
sents the bulk of the paper- and power-producing capacity of the 
State. These figures will explain the nature of our work. Since 1944 
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this nonprofit organization has distributed 6 million free trees to 
farmers, machine-planted another 3 million seedlings, and prepared 
management plans for 120,000 acres of privately owned woodlands. 

While technical assistance is limited to landowners in Wisconsin, 
our interest is regional in such matters as forest-genetics research and 
the control of forest ase cts and disease. 

[ am not here to ask for additional appropriations. I do wish to 
commend the administration for recognizing the overall importance 
of forest research as reflected in the 1955 budget. My appearance 
here is to request that a fair share of the $ $195,836 earmarked for 
“Forest and range investigations” be allocated for forest-genetics re- 
search in the Lake States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. The 
following are my reasons: 

The economy of the Lake States has its roots in 56 million acres 
of forest land. For example, nationally, papermaking ranks sixth in 
the Nation. Within the paper industry Wisconsin ranks first in the 
number of people employed, first in plant investments, first in sales, 
and first in Federal taxes paid. The rank of Michigan within the 
industry is sixth in the Nation in relation to people employed, plant 
investments, sales, and Federal taxes paid. Minnesota’s rank is 12th. 
However, Minnesota’s role in the forestry economy of the Lake States’ 
picture can be gaged by the amount of timber produced for its own 
wood-using industries and for export. Last year $160 million in 
forest products were produced in Minnesota. 

The 56 million acres of forest land in the Lake States, mentioned 
above, are at the present time producing only a fraction of quality 
wood it can produce. <A case in point: More than 50 percent of the 
most valuable species for a large number of paper mills is imported into 
the Lake States from Canada and other States. 

Hybrid corn, rust-resistant grains and other results of genetics re- 
search have greatly increased the productivity of our farmland. Simi- 
lar increases can be obtained through research in the selection and 
breeding of forest trees. Enough progress has been made along this 
line to justify expanding research in this field. In the South experi- 
ments in the planting of loblolly pine seedlings 22 years ago produced 
double the amount of pulpwood grown under natural conditions. 

These pictures refer to spruce because in the copy here I mention 
that the Lake States region are the 3 States which imported 50 percent 
of the most valuable species. That species has been top spruce. It is 
the hardest to grow, too. This shows what can happen when trees are 
selected from good seed source and when they are planted on the right 
site. In 1947 we took this picture. It happens to be an industrial 
forest, Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co.’s industrial forest, in 
Wisconsin. It is a 7,000-acre tract of land planted to spruce, by the 
way, and it is on a site where trees will never grow to be of much value 
because they are not supposed to be grown on that spot. We took this 
first picture in 1947, went back in 1950 and 1952; and this last January 
we took this picture. The red spot represents camera point on the 
plantation where we took the picture. You will notice the same tree 
appears in each picture. You will notice that this small tree down 
here has grown to this proportion in the final picture taken last 
January. 
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I took this one myself. It was a very cloudy day. Kut those trees 
were planted the same year as the other trees. They are not doing too 
well. Something happened in there in the planting of those trees; 
same stock but you can see how stunted they are, even though it ts 
hard to look through the overgrowth in that particular picture. 

The growth rate dramatizes what can be accomplished when the 
right trees from good seed sources are planted on the right site. No 
records were kept of the seed source of these plantations but the results, 
from a research standpoint, are obvious. Production from our planta 
tions can be increased tremendously when the best seed for each area is 
discovered and used. 

Initial research conducted in the Lake States reveals the possibility 
of breeding pest-resistant strains, changing the character of wood 
structure such as the length of fiber, and capitalizing on hybrid vigor. 

People of the Lake States are ready and willing to advance research 
in tree improvement. A year ago this March, 54 technicians from the 
3 States met at the Trees for Tomorrow Camp at Eagle River. The 
Nation’s foremost scientists in forest genetics from Harvard Univer- 
sity, the Forest Genetics Foundation, California, and from Canada, 
headed the list of lecturers for this 3-day session. Out of this confer- 
ence the Lake States Forest Tree Improvement Committee was organ- 
ized. The purpose of this committee is to encourage and coordinate 
forest-genetics activities in this region. This was a forward step from 
a self-help standpoint toward the end of growing more and better 
trees. 

On January 20, 1954, the first meeting of the Lake States Forest 
Tree Improvement Committee was held at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory in Madison. I will not go into details of subject matter dis- 
cussed but refer to these two meetings to emphasize that the frame- 
work of an organization has been built to carry out activities along 
this line. 

It is obvious that five steps should be taken at this time. They are: 

Establish a regional clearinghouse to coordinate tree-improvement 
work and to act as a medium where information and facts learned 
van be made available to all concerned. 

Expand forest genetics on regional problems, such as: 

Improve the genetic s quality of planting stock used in reforestation 
by establishing a seed-procurement plan on a certification basis. 

Determine some combination of climatic factors for seed-collection 
zones and to check hereditability of individual tree characteristics. 

Develop and publish a guide for selecting superior trees in the Lake 
States for the use of fieldmen. 

Because the 56 million acres of forestland in the Lake States is pro- 
ducing wood far below its capacity; and because of the important role 
that forestry plays in the economy of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan; and because of the interest shown and the progress being 
made by universities, the State conservation departments, industry, 
and Federal agencies in the region, I respectfully request that the 
amount budgeted for Forest and Range Management investigations 
be maintained and that the sum of $50,000 be allocated from this fund 
to the Lake States Forest Experiment Station for tree-improvement 
work in the region. 

2898—54—-pt. 414 





I greatly appreciate this opportunity of appearing before the Agri- 
culture Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you, Mr. Taylor. Nobody can go through 
the region that you have mentioned without being in full ; agreement 
with this experimental work that you have dis cussed here this morn- 
ing—getting spruce to grow in those vast aspen regions. If that can 
be accomplished, it will add much to the economic welfare of those 
Lake States. 

Mr. Laird, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Lairp. I certainly appreciate Mr. Taylor’s coming before the 
committee and presenting this statement. Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., 
is an organization which we are proud of in Wisconsin. It has done 
fine work not only in seeing that trees are distributed throughout our 
State but also of educational value among our schoolchildren, service 
clubs, and other groups in our State. This organization has done a 
remarkable job in our State. 

Mr. Anprersen. I think you have a right to be proud of it, Mr. Laird. 

Thank you, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Tayvor. I appreciate this opportunity. 


INSECT AND DisEAsE CoNTROL 
WITNESS 


RICHARD WHITE, NURSERYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, we are glad to have with us once again 
Mr. Richard White of the Nurserymen’s Association. Mr. White, you 
have always given this subcommitee very worthwhile information. 

Mr. Wurire. Thank you for those remarks, Mr. Andersen. 

I am going to speak this morning to the committee in more or less 
general terms in regard to certain appropriations that have been 
reduced, others that I think I know you will support the reductions, 
and in some cases we would like consideration given to a restoration 
in whole or in part of them. We were quite “surprised to see the 
terrific reductions which you can sée were included in the budget for 
the regulatory work of the Department. We have also considered 
the Department as 3 coodinate branches over there; we cooperate with 
all 3 of them: Research, extension, and regulatory work. And even 
though we were not always in accord with what was going on, we still 
would have an opportunity to express our views over there and 
cooperate where we could. 

In regard to this whole matter of regulatory work, the industry I 
represent, and me personally, we are in accord with the President’s 
objective of transferring back to the States where appropriate, and I 
think those are key words—where appropriate—some of these Federal 
responsibilities, responsibilities which the Federal Department has 
taken over, returning those to the States. However, I think we must 
be very careful to ev: aluate the j jurisdictions involved, and the responsi- 
bilities involved, and so on between the F odes ‘al and State Govern- 
ments. For example, I would like to say we are in full accord with 
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these recommended reductions in the Federal aid for reforestation on 
private lands. Our policy has always been that if the Federal Govern- 
ment would appropriate whatever was suflicient for the reforestation 
work needed, on Federal lands; and conduct its nurseries for the 
seedling stock for timber production purposes, for planting on these 
Federal lands or feder: illy controlled lands; that if the States would 
do likewise and limit their production and distribution to reforestation 
for timber production or ground cover or whatnot on State controlled 
lands, and leave the private business to the commercial nurseries such 
as shelterbelt and farm woodlot and working with soil-erosion district 
people and so forth, that the whole program of reforestation and soil 
conservation would be expanded tremendously. We would have 
areas divided into which we all fit and in which we can all go forward. 
In the last 2 years we have had a very good example in the State of 
Kansas how this would work. It was found out that the Fort Hayes 
Nursery was being operated under State law which was found to be 
unconstitutional in regard to the State constitution. Consequently, 
it was liquidated over a period of 2 years so that no losses would 
take place in regard to the stock. During those 2 years the commercial 
nurserymen stepped into the picture and they are now in the field 
supplying the same type of material at competitive prices to the farm- 
ers and others, in quantity, in large quantities. It took the nursery- 
men 2 years to get into production as the Fort Hayes Experiment 
Station was getting out of production. What has happened? In the 
State of Kansas there has been a burden removed from the taxpayer ; 
the business has been taken up by competitive industry, private indus- 
try, from which the Government is collecting taxes. That is a very 
good example of what I am talking about. “If we get this area de- 
limited so that there will be no conflict, the whole program of re- 
forestation and conservation can be met. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I understand, Mr. White, that you are in full agree- 
ment, however, that on national forests that is a proper scope for 
the National Government to work. 

Mr. Wuire. That is correct. That is our position. 

Mr. Anpersen. You are objecting to the Federal Government pro- 
ducing trees for sale to private owners. 

Mr. Wuire. We always have taken that position. 

Mr. Anpersen. I know you have always taken that position. 

Mr. Wuire. With another item in the budget the reduction of 
which we would also support on the same basis. I think this item 
is something like $632,000 for forest management. We believe that 
is an appropriate function which can be transferred back to the State 
forester as a State service and to the consulting, private consulting 
foresters who make their living in giving advice and consulting on 
forest-management problems such as sustained yields, selective “cut 
ting, and how to best sell when the trees become marketable and things 
like that. We think that is something that can be appropriately trans- 
ferred back to State and to private industry. 

But now, when you come to these large insect and disease control 
prosests involving” several States, we do not think that a complete 

ansfer back to State responsibility is going to handle the job. In 
the first. place, there are several States involved. In the second place, 
most of these insect diseases, against which these large control meas- 
ures are directed, are directed against insects and diseases that have 
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been imported from various foreign countries, and we think the pri- 
mary objective or purpose or responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment is at our borders to keep these things out. They have failed 
in some respects. Our judgment is such that we believe some of them 
would have got in here irrespective of all you can do because there 
are so many means of transmission of these insects and diseases. The 
big problem is that they are here and we have to face it and these 
projects cannot be abandoned. They have to be continued for the 
protection of our crops and our horticulture and our forests. The 
questions are: Who is going to pay the bill? What proportion is 
going to be paid by the Federal Government? What proportion by the 
States ¢ 

I would like to point out at this time that this is not solely a govern- 
mental appropriation situation, either. You take the farmers and 
timber owners and horticulturists. You add up what they have to pay 
in control of these pests in regard to their labor charges, their in- 
secticides and fungicides, the investment they have in equipment, 
you will pretty roughly across the board come out with a figure of 
about one-third of the cost to the Federal Government under present 
conditions, one-third on the States and local subdivisions of the States, 
and about one-third on the farmer. And also on timber owners. 

Now, the fact that the primary responsibility of keeping these pests 
out of this country, I think, is evidenced by the fact that no reductions 
were recommended in the general item of plant quarantines amounting 
to $2,686,400, if I have copied that figure correctly. No reduction 
is made there because I think the committee and the Congress recog- 
nizes that that is a sole responsibility of the Federal Government, the 
States themselves have no control over this international movement 
of these commodities. 

When these pests get established here, there is also put on to the 
States involved and some of the States not involved, another respon- 
sibility, and that is to cooperate with the Federal Government as 
they may think best in the control, eradication, or suppression of these 
various insect plants and diseases. In some cases, probably the re- 
sponsibility is largely Federal. I think if a study was made, some 
of these programs might be largely State responsibilities. I do not 
know; but I do not think either one, alone, can do the job. That has 
to be done for protection of these crops of ours and our timber. 

Now, specifically, I am interested as representing the nursery in- 
dustry, in 4 or 5 of these heavy productions. I am not in position 
to recommend or suggest even any specific figure that I think should 
be restored. The only thing that I can say in regard to the amount 
is this, that these five items that I am now going to speak about 
specifically, but I do want to mention them for the record because we 
have a specific interest in them, and I know more about those than 
I do some of these other items because I am living with them all the 
time with the nurserymen of the country, the only thing I can 
suggest is that in my judgment nothing less than we had in 1954. 

Mr. Anprrsen. What are the five items for the record ? 

Mr. Wuire. The five items for the record, Mr. Chairman, are the 
Japanese beetle, perhaps the most important one; the phony peach 
and peach mosaic, which is perhaps least important to us, and the 
golden nematode on Long Island and small infestation in New Jersey 
is extremely important, even though it does not attack nursery stock. 
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We do ship nursery stock in and once that nematode gets loose—and 
we are going through a terrific upheaval again on a large Federal 
control and supervision and suppression and quarantine problem. 
The other one is the white-fringed beetle in the South, and the final 
one is the gypsy moth up in New England. 

I have been advised just recently that if all of these reductions in 
the appropriation were permitted to stand as they are, that the States 
following a meeting in Chicago not too long ago, I think it was Feb- 
ruary 17 or about in the middle of the month, I was advised that 
after that. meeting that approximately 200 State quarantines were 
being considered and they would have to cause the States to have a 
responsibility to protect their own resources. We do not like the 
reestablishment of these State quarantines. A year ago I had the 
privilege of appearing before this committee to refute some state- 
ments that had been made that uniform State quarantine was all 
they needed to inaugurate on Japanese beetle. I made a survey by 
wire of the State dep: utments of agriculture, and I think the record 
will show that the States were not ready to adopt the uniform State 
quarantine on that one item alone. As near as I can find out today, 
a year later, the States are no nearer uniformity in their thinking 
about uniform State quarantines than they were. 

That is about the story, Mr. Andersen. I think there is a joint 
responsibility here. I am not in position to recommend specific 
figures to you because, frankly, my connections with these projects 
would not be close enough to know what is needed to do the job. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. White. I feel that you are pur- 
suing the right course. You are pointing out the control projects 
that you feel are necessary to maintain at previous levels. I think 
you show good judgment in not trying to tell the subcommittee that 
you know all of the details relative to the appropriation. 

Mr. Wuire. If I knew all the details, I might be sitting over there 
and not on this side of the table. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, Mr. White. 

Mr. Wurrr. I would lke to put in a statement in regard to this 
baggage inspection. We are very much concerned about the Customs 
Bureau attempting to make a spot inspection of baggage of pas- 
sengers. ‘The reason we are concerned about it is this: Probably 
passengers’ baggage constitutes as great a threat of some of these 
insects, fruitflies, and things coming into this country, as anything 
else. It is in small quantities. It is in the baggage and it is hard to 
find and we have to have the cooperation of the Customs Service with 
the Inspection Service at our ports of entry to do it. A spot inspection 
is not going to do the job. 

Mr. AnpersEn. You do not think so? 

Mr. Wurre. I am convinced of it. I think a study made by the 
USDA will bear us out. 

Mr. Anpersen. Continue, Mr. White. 

Mr. Wuire. The drastic reductions in plant regulatory appropria- 
tions relating to control and suppression programs of many plant 
pests, most of which have had their origin in foreign countries, indi- 
cates a radical change in attitude and a reversal of. policy in the De- 
partment of Agric ulture. I wish to speak in general terms about the 
coordinate responsibilities, as we conceive them, of the Federal and 
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State governments with respect to insect-pest and plant-disease con- 
trol and quarantine problems. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has three coordinate 
branches—research, extension, and regulatory—all of importance to 
the interests of agriculture and the welfare of the country. For 
years the nursery industry and the officers and staff of its national 
association have cooperated with all three branches in many projects, 
but we have not always been in accord with all of the Department’s 
activities. 

In speaking about Federal quarantines, the President indicated 
that a shift in responsibility for the continuation of these cooperative 
programs in the suppression and control of insect pests and plant dis- 
eases, was due to the belief that these programs could be more appro- 
priately carried on by private enterprise or by State and local govern- 
ments. We agree with this view but we must measure the appropri- 
ateness of the shift of respons sibility and consider both the Federal 
and State interests and jurisdiction. 

We are in full accord with the recommended reduction of $447,061 
Federal aid for reforestation of State and private lands since we be- 
lieve this to be primarily a responsibility of the States and of private 
enterprise. We hope that this committee will support this reduction. 
We have for many years held the belief that the needed reforestation 
work of the country could be more rapidly advanced if the Federal 
Government would limit its production to forest tree seedlings of 
timber-producing species and plant them on federally owned lands; 
that the States limit their production and distribution to reforestation 
projects on State owned or controlled lands, leaving the business of 
supplying nursery stock for farm woodlots, soil-conservation use, 
shelterbelt planting, and so forth, on private lands to the taxpaying 
commercial nurseries or to other taxpaying privately owned concerns, 
such as the large lumber companies which are doing a good job in 
this area. 

That this division of effort is workable is borne out by the experience 
in several States, the most recent experience being in Kansas. The 
Federal-State nursery at Fort Hays, Kans. was found to be operating 
contrary to the State constitution. It was liquidated. Commercial 
nurseries immediately stepped into the field, once the subsidized com- 
petition of the Federal-State nursery was removed, and are supply- 
ing trees and shrubs to farmers at competitive prices and in quantity. 
A tax burden was removed from the taxpayer and tax revenue resulted 
from the nurseries engaging in this business. 

We believe this is a function that can appropriately be transferred 
to States and private enterprise. 

We also would support the reduction for Federal aid to the States 
for better forest management totaling $632,429. This area of activity 
could be appropriately transferred to the State forester who makes his 
living and pays his taxes out of fees collected from timber owners 
in advising them on forest management, cutting practices, sustained 
yield programs and so forth. 

On the other hand, when it comes to the control of insect pests 
and plant diseases by quarantine and suppressive measures, where 
many States are involved either within or without a quarantined area, 
then we believe neither the State nor the Federal Government can 





adequately cope with the problem alone. Cooperation on some basis 
is essential. 

To the best of my information, all of the major pests involved in 
the drastic cuts of the 1955 budget requests have had their origin 
in foreign countries. It has always been considered that the preven- 
tion of the introduction of pests from foreign lands was solely a Fed- 
eral responsibility. Since the Federal Government has failed for 
one reason or another to keep these foreign pests out, the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot now throw off its responsibility and put the burden 
for the suppression and control of these introduced pests solely or even 
largely on the States and on the farmer. States and farmers now are 
carrying, on the average, two-thirds of the costs of these suppression 
and control programs, either in direct State appropriations for co- 
operation with the Federal program of suppression and control, 
in costs of material and labor that the farmer has to spend in aval 
practices in order to safeguard his crop production. I cannot vouch 
for this figure, but the Sinclair Refining Co., one of our large manu- 
facturers of pesticides estimates that the Nation’s bill for crop losses 
due to insects is a minimum of $4 billion annually and that they nulli- 
fy the labor of a million wor kinemen each year. 

The responsibility of the Federal Government at our ports of entry 
is evide ntly accepted since the 1955 budget requests the same amount 
of money for plant quarantines as it has in the year 1954; namely, 
$2,686,400. I am not advised as to how this money is expended. Our 
position is that it should be expended in a very strict enforcement of 
our foreign plant quarantines, a strict inspection at our ports of entry, 
including a continuation of a 100-percent a tion of passenger bag- 
gage. We believe it should not be expended by United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture personnel in foreign countries except possibly for 
the conduct of plant pest surveys, and even such an expenditure should 
be closely scanned by this committee. 

We were amazed to learn that with practically the same technical 
staff as in 1946, the Department was inspecting a vastly increased 
number of international carriers, a greatly increased volume of bag- 
gage and commercial traffic and were making an increased number of 
interceptions. For example, I am advised by Department officials 
whom I questioned that: 

In 1946, approximately 45,000 ships were inspected ; in 1953, 52,000 
ships. In 1946, 59,000 airplanes were inspected; in 1953, 80,000 air- 
planes, the majority of which were carrying more passengers, baggage, 
and cargo. 

In 1946, 514 million vehicles were inspected on the Mexican border; 
in 1953, 1314 million. 

In 1946, approximately 100,000 interceptions were made; in 1953, 
175,000. 

We would support a generous viewpoint toward appropriations for 
the enforcement of international plant protection services rendered 
by the Plant Quarantine Branch of the Agricultural Service, pro- 
vided they were expended here at home in protecting the States gen- 
erally from the introduction of any more insects and diseases from 
other countries. The trend, in our opinion, has been just the opposite 
in recent years and we urge the Congress to take steps to reverse this 
trend and to give added protection to our agricultural, forestry, and 
horticultural resources, rather than less. 





This national border protection is distinctly a Federal responsibil- 
ity, but one in which the several States are vitally concerned, I know, 
and in which we are a vulnerable agricultural industry, the first to 
feel the real impact of many new diseases and insects, are likewise 
vitally concerned. 

To come now to the domestic problem. I have already pointed out 
the fact that it is due to failures at our international borders that 
the States and the farmers are now confronted with these pests of 
foreign origin. I do not place blame anywhere. I am of the opinion 
that some of these introduced pests would have found their way here 
eventually in spite of precautionary steps. The important thing to 
consider now is that they are here, that they are a serious threat to our 
agricultural, forestry, and horticultural resources, that. suppression 
and control activities must be continuously applied and that public 
and private funds must be spent annually for the most effective and 
economical controls that can be devised. The question is, Who is to 
pav the bill? 

The Federal Government has a No. 1 responsibility, since it was the 
agency originally charged with preventing the introduction of these 
pests. It has a second responsibility in that these quarantines involve 
many States within the quarantined or regulated area from which the 
movement of commodities such as nursery stock, fresh fruit, and vege- 
tables, and other regulated items, is controlled. It is the expressed 
power of the Federal Government to regulate commerce between the 
several States. Interstate quarantines regulate commerce, insofar as 
the regulated items are concerned, just as effectively as an Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulation or any other Federal rule can. The 
States’ police powers under the various plant-pest acts of the several 
States become effective after the regulated commodity leaves the flow 
of interstate commerce. 

By cooperative action between the Federal Government and the vari- 
out State governments, the enforcement of regulations governing the 
interstate movement of quarantine-regulated articles has become pretty 
smoothly adjusted. To upset this smoothly operating mechanism in 
the name of overall economy does not seem to us to be realistic. There 
is serious question as to the economy that may result. 

I am advised by State regulatory officials that if the cuts in quaran- 
tine activities of the crop-protection services stand that as many as 
200 separate State quarantines can be expected. It is unreasonable 
to believe that these State quarantines can be enforced as economically 
as could one Federal quarantine with the cooperation of the States. 
The confusion resulting, the added costs to shippers, and the reduction 
in interstate commerce could be additional charges against such a move 

A year ago great stress was laid before this committee on the alleged 
readiness of a uniform State quarantine to handle such cases as once 
more confront us. At that time I was extended the privilege of pre- 
senting testimony completely refuting such statements. No such 
allegations are evidently being made this year, and I have found no 
evidence to indicate that the various States are any closer to agree- 
ment on the provisions of a uniform State quarantine on any of these 
pests of national concern than they were a year ago. 

I understand the National Plant Board and others will appear 
before this committee supporting in detail restoration of funds for 
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many items pertaining to quarantines now enforced by Federal-State 
cooperation. These technicians, actually rubbing elbows with these 
problems in their daily work, are much better equipped than I am to 
supply estimates ef needed funds for proper handling of the national 
problems that each pest and each budget item presents. 

The nursery industry that I represent is specifically interested in 
the continuation of Federal-State cooperation on an adequate basis 
to meet the domestic problems raised by the following introduced 
pests: The Japanese beetle, phony peach and peach mosaic, golden 
nematode, white-fringed beetle, and gypsy moth. I have already ex- 
pressed our views in regard to the general enforcement of foreign 
plant quarantines as our first line of defense. 

I am not in a position to suggest sums that would be adequate in 
each instance. My personal knowledge of those pests mentioned and 
the suppression and control work needed on each of them would lead 
me to feel that nothing less than that appropriated for fiscal 1954 
would be adequate for fiscal 1955. It costs more in dollars today to 
accomplish = same objective as was accomplished yesterday. The 
workload has been increasing regularly while the funds supplied have 
become less and less. 

We are in accord with the generally accepted cbjective of keeping 
expenditures within income. We are in accord with the expressed 
view that many Federal programs should be passed back to the States 
and to private enterprise where appropriate, and under conditions 
which will enable the State governments to adequately handle the 
situation and where, as Secretary Benson has stated, “the problems 
are local in character and Federal control results in encroachment on 
State prerogatives and jurisdiction.” 

The quarantine problems I have been discussing are neither local in 
character, nor does Federal participation, as carried on in the past, 
encroach on State prerogatives or jurisdictions. On the contrary, we 
believe that the reductions in appropriations for regulatory work i 
the Federal 1955 budget, as they relate to domestic pl: unt qui Harare 
would sidestep definite Federal prerogatives and Federal jurisdiction, 
and would not effect any economy to the ultimate taxpayer. It is 
certain these reductions would bring the Federal budget closer into 
balance. At the same time, if the same amount of protection is to 
be given to our growing crops, the budgets of the various States will 
be put equally out of balance. No overall savings will result. In 
fact, there is reason to believe that a net increased cost would result. 

The cooperative efforts in the past, jointly financed by Federal, 
State, local subdivisions, and private enterprise should, in our opinion, 
be continued and the proposed reductions in funds be restored in 
whole or in part or even increased, as those technical career men in 
the various States who are best equipped to render sound judgment 
may advise this committee. 

Research is the backbone of progress and we are supporters of it. 
Extension is essential to put research to work for the benefit of all. 
Regulatory work cannot be reduced to a third-rate classification with- 
out jeopardizing the whole of our productive capacity and at great 
ultimate cost to all producers and eventually to all consumers in the 
form of higher prices. 

We urge that very serious consideration be given by this committee 
to the basic problem involved, namely, where to place responsibility 
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for suppression and control of plant pests introduced from foreign 
countries. Once this determination is made the next question is to 
decide the respective obligations of Federal and State governments in 
meeting the costs of the necessary suppression and control programs, 
which should as a matter of national policy, be carried forward. 

We believe the primary responsibility lies with the Federal Govern- 
ment. We believe the various States have an obligation, too, to 
protect their own resources. Consequently, we can arrive at no other 
conclusion except that the cooperative arrangements built from the 
experiences of the past are to be desired, over any drastic and sudden 
change that the present budgetary proposals would bring about. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you for a very fine statement. 


Som ConsERVATION 
WITNESS 


T. F. MACAULEY, VERMONT DAIRY FARMERS, SHOREHAM, VT. 


Mr. Anpersen. We are pleased to have with us this morning Mr. 
T. F. Macauley, of Shoreham, Vt. I note also Congressman Prouty’s 
secretary, Mr. Hi: Lys, present to express the Congressman’s interest in 

this particular testimony. Mr. Macauley, we are glad to have you 
here, sir. 

Mr. Macav.ey. Gentlemen, I will try and make this as brief as 
possible. I have some written statements here of my thoughts. I 


do not know that I will read them but I will want to refer to them 
and I should like to inject some other thoughts of mine in here if you 
will give me the opportunity and the time. I will not take too long. 

I will lead off as to what I want: A strong conservation program. 
As you know, I am a dairy farmer from Shoreham, Vt. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this 
chance to come before you gentlemen because I believe it shows again 
how democracy works. The folks on this committee have a great 
influence with the Congress on the programs of agriculture. And I 
know that you are interested in what farmers are thinking and that 
is one of the reasons I am appearing here today. I am just a dirt 
farmer up there. I have followed this agricultural conservation very 
closely since 1936. I see the opportunities this program has given to 
the Vermont farmer not only in the conservation payments that they 
have had but in the opportunities that the program has given the aver- 
age farmer, and I mean by that the elected committeemen system. 
It gives them an opportunity to go out and sit down with the farmers 
through the respective towns. They are elected from their respective 
towns. It has given those gentlemen a chance to learn what this is all 
about. And by running their own programs they have learned to act 
and speak for themselves, That is one reason why I am down 
here today. 

From the experience I have had in working with this program, 
I would not dare come before you people as an ordinary average Ver- 
mont farmer unless I knew some of the facts, and what has been ac- 
complished by this program. I believe I have learned through the 
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work, that you gentlemen are anxious to hear from a farmer, a dirt 
farmer. Last year a neighbor of mine in the next county came down 
here and testified before you, a man by the name of Mr. Gay Baldwin. 
[ talked with Gay just a short time ago and I said, what about it, Gay, 
is it worthwhile? He said, yes; it was. I enjoyed being before that 
committee and if I hadn’t broken my hip I'd like to go again. Mr. 
Baldwin broke his hip about 3 months ago. He is out of the hospital 
in hishome. I visited him 2 or 3 days ago and he wrote a letter to pre 
sent to you, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will insert it in the record in connection with 
your remarks. 


Dear Sir: First let me thank you for the courtesies that you and your com- 
mittee extended to me last year when I appeared before you. As I told you, 
that was my first trip to Washington and I enjoyed it. I saw the Senate and 
House in action, went to the White House and had a real good visit. 

I was particularly pleased to find that you and your committee were every day 
people and that you were anxious to learn what we farmers were thinking. 

Next I want you to know that we in Vermont appreciated the efforts your com- 
mittee took to get a 1954 agricultural conservation program approved. It has 
really meant a lot to us although the methods used and the program adopted does 
not meet our full approval. I mean by that: 

(1) We didn’t get enough money. Our county was cut from $86,021 to $70,517. 

(2) The mineral practices were too restricted. We were told that we couldn't 
use fertilizer except in connection with new seeding. 

I wanted to thank you folks personally and tell you to keep up the good work, 
but you know, I was out getting some hay down the other day and fell and broke 
my hip, sol am unable to travel yet. That’s why I’m writing to you. 

Now for 1955: Owing to the restrictions on the 1954 program and due to our 
lower income in 1954, we are going to need a bigger program if we are to main- 
tain our grassland farming. 

Once again our Vermont organizations are backing up the program and I per- 
sonally want to urge you to support an enlarged agricultural conservation pro- 
gram for the future. 

Very truly yours, 
G. N. BALDWIN. 

Mr. Macautey. I would also like to mention the resolutions relati 
to the conservation program which I have brought with me. 

The first is the Addison County Farm Bureau resolution, adopted 
in the fall of 1953. 

Resolved, That the Farm Bureau favor the PMA program as it has been in the 
past, giving equal weight to permanent-type practices and mineral practices 
including potash as need is shown by soil tests. 


Then the State Farm Bureau resolution of the fall of 1953: 
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Resolved, That the Vermont State Farm Bureau favor the ACP program as it 
has been in the past, giving equal weight to permanent-type practices and mineral 
practices, including potash, as need is shown by soil tests—formulated and admin- 
istered by farmer State, county, and community committeemen. 


Then we have a resolution by the Vermont Legislature, the spring 
of 1953, which is Joint Resolution 14. It is a joint resolution request- 
ing Members of Congress to support the agricultural conservation 
program : 


Whereas the topsoil of the Nation is one of its most important resources; and 

Whereas, for the past 17 years the United States Department of Agriculture, 
through the agricultural conservation program has done much to maintain and 
rebuild soils and also to make farmers and the public in general more aware of 
the need for such preservation: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives: 

1. That the Congress of the United States be respectfully urged to continue 
the agricultural conservation program ; and 

2». That the Secretary of State be directed to transmit duly attested copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United States, the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the chairmen of 
the Senate and House Committees on Agriculture, the chairmen of the Senate 
and House Committees on Appropriations, the Secretary of Agriculture, and our 
congressional delegation. 

The last resolution I have is from the State Grange, adopted in the 
fall of 1953 

Resolved, That we endorse * * * the program for maintenance of productive 
soils as a joint responsibility of the farmer and the Government. We recom- 
mend continuance of payments to farmers for both current and permanent 
proltithle practices. 

In regard to myself, I own and operate a dairy farm of 256 acres in 
Shoreham. I have about 60 head of Holstein cattle. I have operated 
that farm continuously. I own it. I am producing milk for the 
Boston market. I have been there 40 years. I have been through 
some pretty hard times, gentlemen. I won't go into the details of it. 
That is one of the reasons I am down here toda ay, to see what I can do 
that those times won’t happen again to some of that younger genera- 
tion up there. I am quite concerned over some things that have hap- 
pened, or are about to happen if they cannot be rectified. I may go 
into a little more detail on that later. I have been somewhat active 
in town affairs. I have had town offices for 24 consecutive years. I 
am out of that now. I ama director of United Farmers of New Eng- 
land, largest active co-op in the Boston market. I am on the executive 
board. I am director from that organization of the National Milk 
Producers Federation here in Washington. I have rec ently been ap- 
pointed by Governor Emerson to the di airy industry committee, State 
of Vermont. ‘That has to do with the spending of this 1-cent milk tax 
that has just gone into effect for advertising milk. There are four 
men on that commission, with the commissioner of agriculture. I 
have been a member of the Farm Bureau for years and am today. I 
belong to the Grange. Iam not a member of the PMA committee. I 
retired on December 31. I come to you just as an ordinary farmer 
where I feel like I can speak to you. I am not on the Federal payroll. 
Iam here on my own; no one is paying my way; I am not representing 
any organization of any kind. 

From what I read, I do not know exactly the position of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with regard to this program for 1955. But I 
want you to know that we are in favor of it in Vermont. 

Mr. Anpersen. When you refer to “this program,” what do you 
mean ¢ 

Mr. Macautry. Agricultural conservation program. 

Mr. Anpersen. The present program ¢ 

Mr. Macautry. That’sright. I have listed these items to show that 
my belief is shared by many in our State. I believe more than ever 
now that we need a strong ACP program. The modern dairy farmer 
is going to have less income this year, no question about it, regardless 
of what the Secretary has done or will do in regard to this parity price. 
We have got a 26-percent surplus of milk now in Boston market. My 
milk check has begun to drop already. We have a large cheese factory 
up near the Canadian border that was opened the forepart of February. 
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We don’t propose to make butter in Vermont. We sell this milk to 
the Kraft cheese people and hie teenie the cheese. That is the 
operation of that organization. My milk check has already begun to 
drop, partially due to the Boston supply and manufacture in there. 

If dairy supports drop to 75 percent of parity there is going to be 
an awfully tight squeeze—farmers across the country, for that matter. 
But I am speaking for Vermont. Now, with reduced income and with 
some fixed cost, and when I speak of taxes, insurance, und living costs 
you know what I mean. The tax rates are now lower. They are going 
up. The small town I live in we have a $6.10 rate. 

Now, the first thing that many of these farmers are going to do, they 
are going to sacrifice on the conservation practice of ‘this land, and J 
speak from experience. It showed up last year, with lower price of 
milk last year, the participation. I mean by that, that we have fur- 
nished material, lime and superphosphate, and some mixed, cash col- 
lection of around 50 percent of the cost. That is the program that we 
have in Vermont. I think that should continue. I think that the 
Congress and the Department should see to it that this community 
committee set up a system that will be recognized, and the regions 
themselves set up practices that are applicable to that section. I believe 
that this high soil fertility should be kept up; and we have a job to 
keep it up today, as I see it, more than we had even 15 or 20 years ago. 
I will try to state to you my reasons. We are growing all the high 
legume feeds we can in Vermont. When you do that, if you farm it, 
you know that they have got to have material under it. Alfalfa, clover, 
and so on; they must have that mineral. That is our practice in Ver- 
mont. I have no argument in regard to the western practices. They 
need different practices than we have, and you have your diverted acre- 
age out there that will call for some attention. 

I am not going to attempt to recommend the overall appropriation 
for this country. That is going to be in your hands. We have had 
$777,000 last year from the State of Vermont. It usually runs about 
$1 million. I believe we should have a million dollars for the State 
of Vermont to do a nadequate program. I wish you gentlemen could 
see my farm. It is no showplace, but I spent 40 years there. I tried 
to keep it up. I have tried to improve that cropland. It was a sheep 
farm, never was adapted for dairying. Most of it is fairly level. 

I had been on the green pastures committee program ‘last. year— 
1 farmer with 2 men from the Exte nsion Service and the college. I 
learned some things in judging those farms in the State, even a man 
of my age. I learned some things, and I am willing to admit it. I 
went home and I broke out 15 acres of pasture last fall, some little 
distance from the barn. I plan to put that into some permanent grass, 
bring those cows nearer home. I want to get that into permanent 
pasture. That is going to require 2 tons of lime to do a good job. Part 
or it is going to take 2 years to seed it down. It is not in shape to seed 
down this year. 

Many farmers have done the same kind of work. Now, they did it, 
as I see it, as an efficient operation. First, to get away from that high 
cost of grain that comes from the Midwest. We do not raise much 
grain in the State of Vermont except along the Champlain Valley, 
where I live. I think every farmer there should raise 1,000 bushels of 
grain. I think that is a good operation. On the other hand, you have 
got to have mineral to put back into the soil. These other agencies 
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have given us great help, such as the Extension Service. I have worked 
on it for years. My father, when I was a young boy, hired the first 
county agent in Madison County, a committee of three, before you had 
a large setup of the Farm Bureau. I helped to get the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in our district, in our section. There is some criticism 
about overlapping of these agencies, and there, no doubt, is some 
across the country, but I want to say for the State of Vermont I have 
got to take my hat off to the Extension Service and the SCS for ceop- 
erating. I wish I could say that across the country. I have been to 
the west coast once or twice; I know a little bit what is going on. 

Now, I believe that with all those agencies working, giving us the 
research work, the ACP has put the official push to this program; 
they have given the farmer some incentive and some assistance to do 
that job. Mr. Baldwin gave you some figures on the amount of lime 
and super used before this program and what was used up to date. I 
will not give you any repetition of that. I have them on a card sys- 
tem in my pocket; but you have it. The ACP really put that program 
across. 

I would like to say just a few words in regard to the program, the 
restrictions we have in it. We have not been, and we were not satisfied 
with the 1954 program, when that national bulletin came out. We are 
not satisfied with it today. Although we did get a super and mineral 
practice from the ACP branch as a special county practice for the 
counties in Vermont. As a matter of fact, the executive officer and 
myself went to an area meeting and discussed with Mr. Williams that 
matter. We have got that in as a special county practice because it 
fits our area. And I hope that that will be continued in some form 
because without that mineral practice you cannot operate that pro- 
gram. You might just as well be frank about it. I am out of the 
picture now but I know well enough your permanent type practices 
are very good, applicable in lots of sections. We use them in Vermont 
where we drain the water off. We do not have to irrigate. I spent 
quite a lot on my farm. I needed some drainage and we have insisted 
that those things come first for the last few years. When I say that I 
mean the SC practice of permanent type to drain off the land before 
this lime and super is employed. 

And I think the way to keep a good sound program is leave that 
under the direction of your local people. 

Mr. Anpersen. We are in full agreement with you there. 

Mr. Macautey. I have not anything more to offer here. I will close 
and thank you for the opportunity to appear before you. I am quite 
concerned over the income of the farmer. With the price of milk 
dropping and the price of our whole investment dropping, my milk 
check dropped about $100 last pay period, 2 weeks. I am not too 
large a dairy. I am not a big operator like Mr. Baldwin. He has 25 
or 20 cows. It is not good. 

Mr. Anpersen. It takes the profit out of the operation. 

Mr. Macautry. That’s right. We are quite concerned. I am quite 
concerned. I still have got this program in my blood, gentlemen; 
after 16 years working with it you can’t help but have it in your blood; 
be interested in it. I am concerned about some young men in the 
thirties and forties with their name on some notes for cows at $300- 
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$350 a piece and not paid for. I am concerned with the Farm Home 
A iministration, some debts they have got. They are concerned. 

Mr. Anpersen. In other words, we cannot permit a depression. We 
cannot afford it. 

Mr. Macautery. No, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is my belief. And I think that a depression 
is unnecessary. If this Congress will handle the farm program cor 
rectly. You mentioned your father helping to elect the first county 
agent in Vermont. Mr. Marshall’s father was the first county agent 
in Minnesota. Go ahead, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Mr. Macaule *y, you have given us a very fine state- 
ment. You may be proud of the statement you have presented to 
this committee. I am sure this committee wi!l give much consideration 
to those things that you have brought before it. We are concerned 
about some of these things. I think that as a result of some of the 
work that your good friend Mr. Baldwin did when he was down here. 
A year ago we were having quite a time in trying to put into effect 
practices that would be adapted to local conditions. It was quite : 
question before this committee a year ago. And this committee did 
take an active part in trying to set up a program that would be ac- 
ceptable to farmers. I know that the members of this committee had 
been intensely interested in the farmers’ administration of the pro- 
grams you have mentioned. I regret that in a few instances some of 
the present administrators seem to have gotten away from farmer ad- 
ministration. I hope that they will begin to see the light through 
such efforts, as you put forth, and will recognize that farmers have 
the ability and the know-how to administer these programs without 
recognizing partisanship in those programs. 

I would like to thank you for the opportunity of hearing you pre- 
sent this testimony. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I might say further, Mr. Macauley, that through 
the years I have been in Congress, now 16 years, I have ‘alw: ays felt that 
the strength of our program lay in the fact that farmers themselves 
were first elected in the townships and in turn by the township com- 
mittees for the counties. The strength of that whole program lay in 
the interest thereby created among the farmers themselves. They 
have a part in it. And I hope we never have any kind of a program 
that will take the operation of it too far away from the farmers. 

Mr. Macavutry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. I certainly want to commend you on your statement. I 
am concerned, as your Congressman Prouty is, about the dairy situa- 
tion. I, too, represent a district which predomin: intly is a dairy dis- 
trict. Asa matter of fact, my congressional district is the largest milk- 
producing, cheese-producing district in the C ongress. 

Mr. ANnvrrsen. I think it is fine that you came down here to appear 
before our committee. I certainly want to commend you, and also Con- 
gressman Prouty, for arranging for you to come here today to give us 
the benetit of your experience. 

Mr. Macautey. I couldn’t turn these farmers down when they had 
asked us to come down here. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We won’t turn them down. Thank you, sir. 
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Som AND Forrest CoNsERVATION 
WITNESS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Horan. The committee will come to order. 

We are privileged to have my neighbor and colleague from Idaho 
with us today. You wish to testify on items in the agricultural sup- 
ply bill. Mrs. Pfost, will you proceed ? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is Gracie Pfost, and I am a Member of Congress from Idaho. 
I am here because I earnestly believe that some of the appropriation 
requests before this committee have been pared down to the point 
that the long-range welfare of our people and our country is en- 
dangered. 

I find it difficult to oppose moves that I know have been made in 
the name of economy. But it is more difficult to keep quiet when one 
is convinced that these moves, however sincerely conceived, strike 
directly at the proper conservation of our natural resources, and, 
therefore, directly at the heart of the economy of the West. 

I feel that the budget estimates are entirely too low for three spe- 
cific programs: (1) conservation of our soil; (2) conservation of our 
forests through pest control; and (3) conservation of our forest 
through proper fire protection. 

I believe the average American would agree 100 percent with these 
objectives and would want his tax dollars spent to further these 
programs. 

I am disturbed also because there is no appropriation request for 
the continuation of indemnity payments to dairy farmers under the 
brucellosis and tuberculosis eradication programs. 

I would like to touch, first, upon conservation of our soil. I was 
opposed last fall to the reorganization of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice—and I am still opposed. I recommend that next year’s budget 
for operation of the Soil Conservation Service be increased—and 
not cut. 

I do question the good intentions of those who planned the reorgan- 
ization of this import :nt technical service available to farmers. 1 do 
not question their wisdom and judgment. 

Particularly, do I feel it was a serious mistake to disband the re- 
gional offices. No other agency of the Department of Agriculture 
has done such a ms ignificent job of assisting farmers over an 18-year 
period. No other agency working with farmers has received so many 
public endorsements of its work and so few criticisms. 

Last fall Secretary Benson shattered 7 years of experience when he 
closed the 7 regional offices, and scattered 350 technical people to the 
48 States and to the national office. The research program was largely 
turned over to the land-grant colleges, or discontinued. A number 
of conservation nurseries were dropped. One of them, Aberdeen, 
was in my own State of Idaho. 

These regional offices were developing and carrying on a uniformly 
sound program of soil and water conservation. Now 48 State pro- 
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grams will be developed, some of them better, but many of them in- 
ferior to the regional programs in operation in 1953. 

In the face of this disorganization, Bectetary Benson has recom- 
mended a cut of about $7 million in the 1955 budget. Any way you 
look at it, I feel that means a cut in service to the farmers. 

We do not know how many Soil Conservation Service employees 
have resigned since the reorganization, but 1 am told the Service ex- 
pects that an average of about 11,000 employees will be working on 
soil conservation operation projects this year, most of them techni- 
cians in the local districts. The budget for 1955 includes funds for 
only about 10,000 such employees. 

Gentlemen, the need for technical assistance in the soil-conservation 
districts on soil and water problems is a growing one—not a decreas- 
ing one. In Idaho alone, we have about a half dozen new districts 
this year. ‘There will be some more new ones next year. I under- 
stand that nationwide, there are 2,600 new districts, and there will be 
many more next year. 

I ask you, gentlemen, in all fairness, how can a sharply reduced 
number of technicians give good service to a sharply increased and 
constantly expanding number of soil-conservation districts? 

Farmers in my congressional district are already complaining they 
cannot get the technical service they need. Those complaints will 
increase to an anvil chorus if the number of technicians is further 
decreased. 

We should give the Soil Conservation Service at least as large a 
budget as we gave them last year, and if we want to give our farmers 
proper assistance in saving our soil, we should increase it. 


BRUCELLOSIS AND TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Two other programs which have the strong support of farmers have 
also suffered under the economy ax in this budget. They are the 
brucellosis and tuberculosis eradication programs. Last year $673,- 
500 was appropriated for indemnity payments to farmers for animals 
slaughtered. This year’s budget contains no funds whatsoever for 
the continuation of either program. To me this is penny wise and 
pound foolish in the extreme. 

The tuberculosis eradication program was begun back in 1917, as 
you all know, and since that time about 4 million infected cattle have 
been sent to slaughter. In 1953, about 10,000 tubercular animals were 
weeded out of dairy herds. 

But—and these are the alarming figures in this year of 1954—over 
4 million cattle have been found infected with brucellosis since 1935, 
and 268,348 of them were discovered and slaughtered in fiscal 1953— 
the last year for which we have complete figures. We are just in the 
middle of this big job—just beginning to get things under control. 
And this budget recommends no funds whatsoever to car ry on, 

These two programs have been successful thus far because they are 
cooperative programs, with the States matching Federal funds, and 
farmers cooperating all down the line. I think the States and the 
farmers deserve continued Federal assistance. 

In my own State of Idaho farmers who have breeding stock are paid 
12 percent of the value of grade animals and 25 percent of the value 
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of purebreds when infected animals are sent to slaughter. This helps 
in a small way to compensate for the bac kbreaking effort and money 
which has gone into raising a fine mature animal only to have that 
animal led off to slaughter at a fraction of his value because he is a 
branded reactor. Some of you gentlemen are farmers, and you know 
as I do how heartbreaking and budget-shattering that can be. 

Funds for indemnity payments under the brucellosis and tubereu- 
losis eradication programs should be written into this appropriation 
bill. It is more important than ever now because we need to cull our 
dairy herds even more closely to bring milk supplies into balance with 
market outlets available. We should be offering farmers increased 
inducements to cull their herds and to locate and eliminate diseased 
animals, instead of reducing them. I ask you gentlemen to give this 
request your most serious consider ‘ation. 


FOREST CONSERVATION 


Now, may I talk briefly about conservation in our forests? In 
northern Idaho and western Montana, we have been faced for the 
last couple of years with a gigantic infestation of the spruce bark 
beetle. This committee and the Congress were very generous last 
year, for which I want to thank you, in appropriating funds to fight 
this infestation. Great strides were made last summer and fall in 
controlling the beetle. Then, for a while this winter, we thought we 
would get a real lift from nature. We hoped the 40-below-zero 
temperatures in that area would kill off some of the beetles, and lessen 
the job still to be done. But it now looks as though this hardy little 
beetle developed sufficient resistance to survive, so the Forest Service 
will need the full $880,000 they plan to spend in fiscal 1955 to continue 
the work begun last year. 

These funds will be used to finance the felling and treating of trap 
trees, and for operation and status surveys and analysis necessary 
to accomplish an effective coordinated effort. We’ve already put a 
great deal of money into this work; the new appropriation will 
protect the investment we have made. 

While war is being waged in such all-out fashion on the spruce 
bark beetle in the forests of northern Idaho, no funds are provided 
n the fiscal 1955 budget for protecting the white pine stands on 
State and private lands from the ravages of blister rust. Since white 
pine is the so-called backbone and muscle of the timber industry in 
the inland empire, this is a serious omission. 

The States, the Federal Government, and the timber industry co- 
operate in this blister-rust-control program. Some $330,000 was 
appropriated in fiscal 1954 as the Federal share in the work. With 
ne exception of technical assistance, there is no provision whatsoever 

‘Federal participation in this program in fiscal 1955. 

ad 195,000 Idaho acres of high value white pine stands, and 
white pine reproduction sites, are in this cooperative control program. 
The loss of Federal assistance would be a severe jolt—one which would 
undoubtedly threaten the future of white pine as a forest product in 
this country. I ask you gentlemen to include funds in this bill for 
Federal participation in the blister-rust-control program. 
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In the southern part of the State, two other forest pests are wreaking 
their particular type of havoc. They are the pine butterfly and the 
spruce budworm. 

The pine butterfly has already defoliated timber valued at over $1 
million, and threatened 2 billion board feet with a stumpage value of 
$25 million. The Idaho timber industry is hard hit, and fearful of 
greater loss. 

I am happy to report that this June and July, using mainly fiscal 
year 1954 forest pest control appropriations, the Forest Service will 
begin aerial spraying of 169,000 acres in the Boise and Payette Na- 
tional Forests; the first pine butterfly control project ever undertaken 
anywhere in the world. 

The resources at stake are tremendous, and the prospects for suc- 
cessful control are good. Some fiscal year 1955 funds will be needed 
to complete the spr: aying. 

But—and this is a big but—the Forest Service has no immediate 
plans and no funds to attack the second of the two pests infesting 
Idaho forests, the spruce budworm. ‘This is a serious situation. The 

budworm, present in low numbers in this area for several years, has 
now increased to the extent that severe defoliation is occurring and 
many trees are dying from budworm feeding. Over 314 billion board 
feet of fir timber, conservatively valued at $10 million, is immediately 
threatened. In addition, budworm-weakened trees fall easy prey to 
bark beetles, and heavy additional losses from such insects are in 
prospect. 

The most serious threat, however, is to the lumber industry, with 
unnual payrolls estimated to be $414 million, and to the local com- 
munities. The full annual sustained yield of lumber from this general 
area is needed to supply existing mills and communities. 

And now, I want to turn to what is one of the most pressing prob- 
lems in Idaho forests, and one which can be met only if we are given 
substantial Federal assistance. We need to begin immediately on a 
program of access-road construction into timbered areas of the Boise 
National Forest if we are to salvage timber on some 300,000 acres 
before it deteriorates and becomes unmarketable. 

The Southern Idaho Forest Pest Action Council, consisting of 
representatives of the lumber industry, the State of Idaho, the South- 
ern Idaho Timber Protective Association, landowners and land man- 
agers, and other interested citizens, has studied this problem at length, 
and urges that a 125-mile access road program be financed in 1954. 
These roads would strike into a small section of the Boise forest where 
there is critical need for timber harvest at this time. The timber 
industry would build an additional several hundred miles of secon- 
dary roads and temporary spur roads. 

The access road most urgently in need of construction in this area 
is the Idaho City Owl Creek Road. It would cost about $1 million to 
build, and in a 5-year period, the Government could harvest timber 
worth about $214 million. There is no gamble for the Government on 
a deal like that. 

In the two national forests in the area, Boise and Payette, an ex- 
penditure of $914 million for access roads would permit the Govern- 
ment to harvest about $14 million worth of timber over a 5-year period. 
Again, that’s a good deal for Uncle Sam. 
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It would be unforgivable waste to throw this timber away. We need 
it for our industries, and we also need it to keep the mills in the area 
operating in these days of grow ing unemployment. 

There are no funds in the budget for the fiscal year 1955 to even 
begin this program, let alone step it up to the point where it will re: ally 
be effective. 

And, now, finally, I want to mention briefly one more program—the 
cooperative forest-fire-control program which safeguards many acres 
of land and other property at a minimum expense. The progam re- 
ceived about $914 million in the fiscal year 1954, while the recom- 
mended amount for fiscal year 1955 is a little under $9 million, an 
actual cut of $481,200. 

I do not believe, and I am sure you gentlemen do not either, that it is 
good economy to save a few hundred thousand dollars and put millions 
of dollars worth of resources in per il. 

Translated into terms of my own State of Idaho, it would mean a 
cut of about $6276. Idaho allotments have been reduced 12 percent 
since 1946, while its protection costs have mounted. There are about 7 
million acres of forest and critical watershed lands under organized 
protection. Six hundred eighteen fires burned over 25,000 acres in 
1952 

When you consider a cut of $481,000 in the entire program; a cut 
of $6,275 for Idaho; it seems shortsighted in the extreme to cripple a 
program that gives so much to save such comparatively small sums. 

There are three other cuts in the Forest Service budget which I feel 
fall into the same category—cuts which will save rel: atively small sums, 
and result in considerable long-range damage. They are the cut of 

$300,000 in range reseeding funds, the cut of $447,061 in reforestation 
funds, and the cut of $250,000 in cooperative range improvement 
funds. In my estimation, these cuts should all be restored. 

Gentlemen, it is not a happy circumstance for me to be here asking 
you to increase what I know has been a carefully drawn-up and 
thought-out budget. I wish I could whslieastedly support eve 
sugge ested curt: ailment—every recommended cut. But I cannot. y 
feel we must not let our concern about cutting expenditures in the im- 
mediate present overshadow the long-term w elfare of the c ountry. 

I would like to thank you for the appropriation last year, the $8 
million appropriation on the spruce bark beetle. That was given to 
Montana and my State of Idaho. 

Mr. Horan. I understand that is getting underway now. 

Mrs. Prost. Yes; and they are doing a very effective job. I find so 
much has been completely left out of “the budget with regard to tree 
planting and the farm foresters’ program. In fact, $632,429 for the 
cooperative farm foresters’ program has been deleted, and in my 
opinion it is a most important item. It is the one way in which the 
small farm forest operator in Idaho has of actually maintaining his 
livelihood there. Our farmers out there are very much like Mr. 
Horan’s in that they serve a dual purpose by planting a portion of 
their farmland into crops and the balance of it is forest land, and 
those people, I know you are entirely familiar with the project, assess 
themselves and try to keep a fire-protection program going. 

When this $632,000 is eliminated, it does not leave any money for 
the Government to participate with them in this program, and I feel 
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there is a definite obligation on the Government’s part from the public 
standpoint. 

Mr. Marsnauv. It hasn’t given the opportunity to the States to pick 
this up / 

Mrs. Prosr, No, 

Mr, Marsuaui. Some States would have picked it up, had they some 
knowledge of the fact that the Federal Government was thinking 
about dropping it. 

Mrs. Prost. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuaui. But State legislatures are not now in session and 
that would mean that they do not have that opportunity of carrying 
on that work. 

Mrs. Prosr. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. There might be a number of States who would 
carry on this program if they were given arene to do so. 

Mrs. Prosr. I am sure they would in my State of Idaho, Mr. Mar- 
shall, because it is a very vital program. 

The public, as you know, invades the area hunting and fishing, and 
in other recreational activities, and therefore the Government has a 
responsibility and should participate in the program. 

Then, on the tree planting, I understand it is to eliminate entirely 
the approximately one-half million dollars on the tree claim. The 
budget at page 343 shows that amount completely eliminated. That, 
of course, is one of the very necessary items in conjunction with a 
forest program in Idaho. 

Then, when you add to that the $481,200 that is being deleted or 
taken from the $9.5 million that was in the fiscal year 1954 budget 
for the cooperative forest fire control program, you see that means 
cutting from those particular people—the small forester, $114 million, 
approximately, in Federal funds. That is pretty serious to our little 
fellows out there. 

With regard to access roads, one urgently in need of construction is 
the Idaho City Owl Creek Road. It will cost about $1 million. Ina 
5-year period, the Government could harvest timber worth about 
$2.5 million. In 5 years, they would do better than 21% times as much 
as would be spent. That is a road that would open up some of the 
dense forest, and it is not too far from the capital of Idaho, which is 
Boise. It will open up and make accessible these forests and will also 
assist materially in fighting the spruce budworm and the pine butter- 
fly that is such a serious infestation at this time. 

Mr. Horan. There »re funds in here for the pine butterfly, are there 
not? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. That is considered to be quite a pest, as I understand 
it. I am very much in favor of the mangement of the forests which 
allows for logging of diseased trees. We would be salvaging, then, 
and also taking the strain off of our standing green timber. There is 
budgeted for that $25,000. That can be controlled by aerial spraying. 

Mrs. Prost. 169,000 acres of aerial spraying is going to be done in 
the Boise and Payette National Forests, to control the pine butterfly. 
This is the first pine butterfly control project that has been undertaken 
anywhere in the world, they claim, and it happens to be right in that 
southern district of mine. 
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Mr. Horan. They testified their control work was quite successful 
last year, and this year it is only a mop-up operation. 

Mrs. Prosr. Yes; that is what they tell me. 

Now, the second thing with regard to the mop-up, the thing that is 
now worrying them so tremendously, is the spruce budworm. It has 
been prevalent in low numbers in the area for several years and now it 
has increased to where it is a very severe menace. It has defoliated 
the trees and they are dying from the budworm feeding. 

It is estimate d there will be over 3.5 million board-feet of fir timber, 
conservatively valued at $10 million, that will be threatened imme- 
diately by the budworm. 

Now do you think there will be any funds available, in addition to 
those for the pine butte rfly ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Horan. Do you mean in addition to the $25,000 they have ? 

Mrs. Prost. For the pine butterfly and to fight the budworm ? 

Mr. Horan. No; there is nothing budgeted for the spruce budworm. 
It is estimated that it would require $285,000 to check it, but because 
of higher priorities, the bark-beetle projects are getting what might 
have been given to the budworm. 

They suggest that this project would be deferred until after 1955. 
Now, that is what is in the budget. What the subcommittee will do 


on these items, we don’t know, yet. We have not yet marked up 
the bill. 

There are quite a number of these things, Mrs. Pfost, that disturbs 
me. Of course, the whole problem hinges around the debt limit and 
the necessity for cutting budgets. However, we are not necessarily 
going to follow the Bureau of the Budget on their priorities. This 


subcommittee, I know, will change the budget before us, or at least 
sufficient of our subeommittee members have so asserted. What we 
will do on these items, I do not know. Personally, I am very much 
interested in getting roads and trails. 

Mrs. Prost. T am interested in that phase also. 

Mr. Horan. However, I do expect there will be an attempt made to 
ignore the fact that the 25 percent is payment in lieu of taxes to many 
of our counties, and IT suspect there will be an attempt made to require 
that these roads and trails be built out of the 25-percent forest reve- 
nues in our counties. I am going to oppose that, and I suggest that 

» join forces. 

“Nir s. Prosr. I will certainly join with you ; you can depend upon that. 

Naturally, I know you do realize how important it is to us in Idaho. 
We are going to have to have these roads and trails that you speak 
about; there is no question. 

Mr. Horan. To me, they would get the priority over the spraying 
operations if we can get the roads and trails. We were successful, of 
course, in raising the forest highway item in Commerce Department 
appropriations by $5 million yesterday, and I do hope that we can 
match that inerease with an increase in roads and trails, and this item. 
The logging operations probably would have priority over the meas- 
ures in the fighting of pests, if the Forest Service thinks that these 
spraying projects can be deferred. However, that is a matter that we 
have to depend upon their judgment for our information. 





Mrs. Prost. My foresters in Idaho tell me that it is such a serious 
menace that it can’t be defered at this time. They feel there will be a 
tremendous amount of timber that will be endangered as a result of 
the infestation, and every moment we are losing a great deal of 
valuable time and we dare not defer the spraying projects. 

One of our major problems is that the lumber industry is having 
to curtail its operations. We need proper roads to get the timber 
out—particularly the infested timber. The lack of these roads is 
adding seriously to the unemployment problem in Idaho. 

Well, thank you very much, gentlemen. I appreciate your allowing 
me to be here this afternoon. 


Forestry ResearcH 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN DOWDY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 

DR. PAUL BOYNTON, PRESIDENT, STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE COL- 
LEGE, NACOGDOCHES, TEX. 

J. ELBERT REESE 


Mr. Horan. We are pleased to have with us our colleague, Con- 
gressman John Dowdy, representing the Seventh District of ‘Texas 

Mr. Dowpy. I have a distinguished constituent here, Dr. Paul L. 
Boynton, who is president of the Stephen F. Austin State College in 
Nacogdoches, Tex. Whatever he has to say, I will support him, be- 
cause he is well able to discuss the situation. 

Dr. Boynton. We appreciate very much, indeed, the opportunity to 
be with you and to discuss some problems. 

Now, Mr. Horan, the following statement with respect to needs of 
certain of the Federal Government’s forestry research programs is 
res pectfully submitted for your serious consideration. 

Although our own concern with problems in this area is of long 
standing, it has been heightened and intensified in the last 9 years 
during which time there has been in operation in Nacogdoches, Tex., 
a United States forestry experiment station run in conjunction with 
Stephen F. Austin State College, with which institution I am 
issoclated. 

bi forestry research station, establis nag by special congressional] 

though comparatively young, already has demonstrated a fun 
asthe slonificance which mi ak es it appare nt th: it with proper financial 
support, it can become a major factor in the optimum development 
of the timber industry of our east Texas area, an industry which, 
from the inception of our history, has been of paramount importan 
in the region’s economic and social advancement. 

Already, something like 16 research reports have come from this sta- 
tion with respect to forest problems studied. Particularly significant 
in an area where 2 out of very 3 acres of forest land are owned by in 
dividual or small landowners, is the fact that most of the work of 
this station has been concerned directly with the proper management 
and merchandising of timber on these small holdings. 
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In addition to these already-reported researches, mention should 
be made of the fact that among others, the following studies are now 
underway: (a) Effects of different cutting procedures on east Texas 
timber stands; (2) the management and control of undesirable hard- 
wood; (c) the behavior of crop tree and weed tree species in the estab- 
lishment of young forests; (d) the development of different types of 
hardwood following different types of areal cuttings; (e) the effects 
of planned burning at different seasons: (f) the effects on timber of 
repeated planned burning: (q) the effects on soil moisture, infiltra 
tion, runoff, and erosion resulting from planned burning: (h) a con- 
tinuous demonstration project concerned with the scientific manage- 
ment of a 67-acre farm forest tract; (7) the diagnosis and control of 
forest devastating insects; (7) the techniques and results of grazing 
forest lands. 

I submit to you that anyone at all familiar with the problems of a 
timber section such as ours will recognize the extreme significance and 
practicality of studies such as these. Incidentally, the last two of the 
problems mentioned, namely, insect control and the grazing of forest 
lands, are extremely urgent, but are severely handicapped by lack of 
funds. 

We believe that research programs of the type with which we are 
concerned should be of special significance to the Congress, because in 
them, we find that the Federal Government is working in the closest 
of cooperation with local, that is, regional and State, interests for the 
purpose of accomplishing a common good. 

In fact, the collection of the basic facts or research data necessary 
to private industry and regional educational institutions, if they are 
to develop enlightened forestry programs, would seem to be quite 
properly a Federal function. In our case, the college provides all 
necessary office and related housing space, including utilities, for the 
professional staff of the station, as well as the facilities of our own 
soil-testing laboratory, itself, one of the finest in the South. 

In addition, private industry has made a considerable amount of 
highly desirable research land available. Further, I believe I am 
correct when I say that the public, generally, has accepted our proj- 
ect as a significant factor in the development of a vital areal industry, 
and, as a result, contributes that intangible, but highly important 
factor of citizen interest and approval. 

At the present time, however, it must be admitted that the program 
of the research station is severely restricted by what we consider to be 
somewhat inadequate financial support. Although research costs, 
generally, have increased in recent years, although wages and salaries 
are necessarily higher, and although today’s dollar is worth only 
about 60 percent as much as was the dollar when our station was first 
established, there actually is less money available today for research 
at the station than in some of the earlier years. 

This is reflected in the number of staff members employed. Thus, 
in our first years of operation, 1946, we had 3 résearch foresters, 1 
clerk, and 1 field assistant, a total of 5 employees. 

In 1949, we had gone to 6 research foresters, 3 clerks, and 2 field 
assistants, a total of 11 employees. Since then, we have been losing 
personnel, as seen in the fact that we are back to 4 research foresters, 
2 clerks, and 11% field assistants, a total of 714 employees. 
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Frankly, it is my belief that unless a station has enough money 
to employ the necessary personnel to develop and maintain a strong, 
functional, practical, and consistent program, there is very real ques- 
tion as to whether fewer dollars may not result in greater waste. 
In other words, too small an amount of financial support may pre- 
clude the development of a program which can yield justifiable 
dividends. 

Just as tangible evidence of what a few thousand dollars more can 
do, I should like to mention that of the 16 published and available 
researches which have come from the station, and to which I already 
have referred, approximately three-fourths of them were reported, 
or were planned and executed, in 2 of our station’s 9 years of existence. 

There were the years, 1949 and 1950, during which the support 
was insufficient to enable us to have the services of a slightly larger 
and consequently more competent staff. Frankly, at the present time 
we believe that we have been reduced below the point of maximum 
efficiency. 

Ours is not a problem of retaining the status quo, but rather, one 
of being put on a sufficiently sound operational basis to enable us 
to do the work we were designed to perform. In blunt terms, we 
need more money. The currently recommended Federal budget for 
forestry research will help some in that it shows an overall increase 
over the current year of approximately $200,000. 

[ would not have you think, however, that this, itself, will or can 
be the final solution to this highly important problem. In the case of 
our east Texas station alone, we definitely and unequivocally need 
not less than $25,000 a year more than the approximatley $35,000 
we are now receiving. 

If conditions at other forestry research centers over the Nation 
are comparable to ours, and I understand they are, it is evident that 
although this small recommended increase will be of considerable 
help, of course, it certainly is not large enough to be classified as any- 
thing other than a truly representative element in that which we 
would consider as an economy budget. 

Permit me to thank you, as individuals and as a group, for per- 
mitting me to make this statement in behalf of so vital a phase of 
our Government’s program for economic and social progress. 

I would like to cdiseuss the forest research programs. At Nacog- 
doches, we had a program set up by congressional act where the Chief 
of the United States Forest Service was instructed to cooperate with 
the institution on forest research and that has been in operation, now 
for approximately 9 years. We feel that we have something that is 
unique. We feel that in the cooperation between the State agency, 
our college, and the Federal program, that we have something that is 
different and something we can stand on and look a person in the eye 
and say, “We've got something here.” And strikingly, in an area that 
is very distinctly independent, and these east Texans, I am telling you, 
they are an independent crew, that group of foresters has really taken 
over and has accepted our forestry research program as a most integral 
part of the timber development of the ares 

Mr. Horan. What type of research was it? 

Dr. Bornron. It has been concerned with forest management. 
Now, I do have here a list of some research projects upon which they 
have been working, and on the second page, you W ill see some of these. 





The effect of different cutting procedures on east Texas timber 
stands; management and control of undesirable hardwood. We have 
thousands of acres of them and we don’t know what to do with them. 

The behavior of crop tree and weed tree species in the establishment 
of young forests: the development of different types of hardwood 
following different types of areal cuttings; the effects of planned 
burning. 

By the way, that is one of the burning issues with us, too. 

Mr. Horan. I have seen that experiment. 

Dr. Boynron. And the effects on the timber of repeated planned 
burning. In other words, you have one problem ; you burn it this year. 
Well, if you burn it each year for a series of years you have a different 
effect than what you do in occasional burning. 

Then we have also that problem of the effects on soil moisture, infil 
tration, runoff and erosion resulting from planned burning. 

Now, one with which I am particularly concerned, and one that I 
have stood out for is next: A continuous demonstration project con- 
cerned with the scientific management of a 67-acre farm forest tract. 

You see, most of east Texas is made up of small landowners and 2 
out of every 3 acres of farmland in east Texas are in the hands of 
small landowners. When we were working on this, when I was up 
here in Washington trying to set it up, talking to the forestry people, 
I said, “Let’s get it down to the small landowner, because he is the one 
who can profit,” and we have tried to attune this thing to the needs of 
the little man. We feel the big lumber interests can take care of 
themselves, but we do want to help the little fellow, and I think we 
ure doing it. 


Then, of course, we have these two things that are particularly 
pertinent with us, the diagnosis and control of forest devastating 
insects. Two years ago, we just had forest lands ruined by the thou 


sands of acres by insects, and they weren’s sure what insect it was. 
Some said it was one and some another. The chances are it was 
several. 

Then the techniques and results of grazing forest lands. Our sec 
tion has come to be a more important cattle section than it used to 
be and you have a crossing of your cattle people and your forestry 
people. 

If we can show a technique of satisfactorily grazing forest lands that 

ill be profitable, we will make a tremendous contribution to them 
both, the cattle industry and the forest industry. As yet, they are 
completely disagreed. 

We have been running researches, of course, ever since the program 
has been in operation. And we have published or made available 
through mimeographed form and distributed something like 16 re- 
search reports. We are still working on projects that have been begun 
years ago, and as you know, in forestry research, some of those projects 
have to continue over a long period of time. You can’t settle a tree 
in 2 years, often, but we find ourselves in this situation: We have 
never been a big station. On the other hand, in 1949 and 1950, we were 
up to six qualified, professional research foresters. We had around 
11 on the total staff. Now, with the devaluation of the dollar, shall 
I say, and with higher wages and more cultural products, we are down 
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to the pomt where we have only four professional foresters and we are 
not turning out the work. We just don’t have the statf to do the job 
that we think should be done. 

Mr. Horan. | am glad you mentioned that, because we are on that 
teeterboard, you know. If we don’t balance the budget, the dollar 
goes down and the ane it goes down, the harder it is to balance 
the budget. We are between the devil and the deep blue sea. 

However, 1 want to say this to you, Dr. Boynton: The items for 
research have been increased in this budget. 

Dr. Boynton. About $200,000, roughly, I believe. 

Mr. Horan. | come from the State of Washington, and Mr. Mar 
shall comes from a State where forestry is very important. At one 
time ours were the leading forestry States in the Nation. Of course, 
a lot of our logging operators and foresters moved west from 
Minnesota. 

Have you talked to the Forest Service since you have been up here ¢ 

Dr. Boynton. Oh, yes. 

When this project. was set up, we had the option of going in with 
the total forestry research program or of being set up separately. My 
interest. was sufliciently widespread, however, that I said I would 
rather go in with the total program of forestry research over America 
than to be singled out, here, as one little unit, and so our name doesn’t 
appear, fortunately, as a se parate item for appropriation, though we 
are, as the east Texas branch of this southern experiment station, one 
of the recognized units of forestry research in the division. 

We would share in any increase, and, frankly, we have just come 
down to the point where, if I may speak for myself, I am not trying 
to reflect on the Forest Service. I feel we have come to the point of 
having cut it so low that I am not sure we are getting our dollar’s 
worth. If we can get a little bit more and a little more justifiable pro- 
gram, I think we will come nearer getting 100 cents out of every 
dollar. You know and I know that in any program you have to have 
a certain amount of overhead. Well, that overhead is going to be 
about the same, whether you have 4 men or 6 men. All right. What 
do you have left after your overhead? You don’t have much, with 
four men to do research. You have six men, you have much more. 
Frankly, I want to see research done. I want to see basic facts de- 
veloped that we, as an institution, can feed back into the timber 
owners. 

Mr. Horan. Apparently that is their intention. I believe their 
total amount for research in this budget is in excess of $3 million. 

Dr. Boynron. It is around that $3 million as a total, but much of 
it is of a nature that doesn’t affect stations such as ours. I believe that 
is correct, is it not? It doesn’t affect stations such as ours in all in- 
stances, in any event. I believe there is a suggested increase in the 
budget of around $200,000 or $196,000, and we would get a prorated 
share. Now, I say frankly that though we hope to get that, it is not 
going to solve our problems. Now, east Texas’ economy throughout 
the years has been built basically on timber, and we are going to 
have to learn how to conserve that timber, grow that timber, and mar- 
ket that timber if we are to maintain that income. 

Mr. ‘Horan. Does the State of Texas match the Federal funds in 
this instance ¢ 
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Dr. Bornron. The State of Texas has a forestry department of 
its own. 

Mr. Horan. I mean in your college. 

Dr. Boynton. In our college, we provide all the housing, the utili- 
ties, the laboratory facilities, and so forth; then we have a State- 
maintained department of forestry that takes these facts and feeds 
them back into the people. So I think we have one of the prettiest 
pictures of integration and cooperation, there that we could have. In- 
stead of two agencies pulling against each other, we have a coopera- 
tive program, all headed in the same way. 

Mr. Horan. Your land-grant college is the Texas A. & M., is it? 

Dr. Boynton. That is right, but it is clear out of the forest area. 
While the Forest Service has headquarters there, they don’t teach 
forestry there, and it is just an office set up. 

Mr. Horan. What we are up against is very serious. We are on 
the floor, now, increasing commodity-credit funds by almost $2 bil- 
lion. Next Tuesday we will have a tax bill brought out by Ways 
and Means that will reduce the revenue of the Government by $1 
billion. We are always pushing the $275 billion debt limit. If the 
bill goes over to the Senate side and Senator George increases the 
exemptions from $600 to $800, that will take an estimated $5 billion 
away from our income, from the Government’s income. We have a 
very serious problem. 

Dr. Boynton. I know you have, and I am quite sympathetic with 
you and IT don’t want you to think that I am not understanding of 
your difficulties. At the same time, I do appreciate the chance to 
present What to us is one of the most basic problems, both socially 
and economically, that we have. 

Mr. Horan. Well, Dr. Boynton, it has been a pleasure to have you 
here, and I wish you every success. 

Mr. Dowpy. In case you don’t know, what he is talking about is 
only $37,000. 


FrepeERAL INsPECTION SERVICE ON FreEsH Fruits AND VEGETABLES 
WITNESS 


Cc. W. KITCHEN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED FRESH 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Horan. We are privileged to have Mr. C. W. Kitchen, of the 
United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association, with us today, gentlemen. 

It is a pleasure to have you here, Mr. Kitchen. Do you have a 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Krrcnen. I have a brief statement, here, which I prepared, 
hoping that it might spare your time, and if you will give me about 
10 minutes, I will go through it. 

Mr. Horan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kircnen. Mr. Chairman, my name is C. W. Kitchen, and I 
come before you as executive vice president of the United Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetable Association. This association, with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., has nearly 3,000 members, representing all of 
the States. Association members are engaged primarily in the mar- 
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keting of fresh fruits and vegetables, and most of them are users 
of the Federal Inspection Service, which I wish to discuss with you 
briefly today. 

My specific request is that you provide an amount of $220,000 for 
the Inspection Service on fresh fruits and vegetables conducted by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. I understand this is the amount 
— by the current appropriation, but which has been omitted 
in the budget estimate for 1955. If the budget estimate is approved, 
the service will have to operate entirely on the fees collected. 

This cut, in my opinion, is not justified, and will work an undue 
hardship upon this industry, which produces and markets about 25 
percent of the food consumed in the United States. Moreover, it 
will result in the imposition of unreasonably high fees for inspection 
in important receiving and distributing markets, and will require the 
closing of some inspection offices and reduce the number of inspectors 
available in others. The curtailment of service may be even greater 
than can now be foreseen, because the Department will have to start 
the new fiscal year without a reserve to help cushion the transition, and 
cannot accurately estimate its probable revenue from a higher sched 
ule of inspection fees. 

Apparently anticipating approval of the budget estimate, the De- 
partment has announced that it is considering an increase in the fees 
at terminal markets from the -present rate of $9 a carload to $12 a 
carload. This is an increase of 140 percent in 7 years, and in my 
opinion, is unreasonable under existing conditions. 

It may actually result in less revenue, or at least insufficient revenue 
to take up the slack from the loss of presently appropriated funds. 
The Department can substantially price itself out of business. It 
should not be compelled to do so. 

If I may, I should like to review briefly some of the background 
against which I hope you will consider this situation. This service 
was started about 30 years ago with an authorization in the appro- 
priation acts, later in the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
of 1930, and more recently in the Research and Marketing Act of 

1946. I would appreciate the committee noting particularly the lan 
guage of the Research and Marketing Act, section 203 (h) of title 
IT, which authorizes: 
the assessment and collection of such fees as will be reasonable and as nearly 
as may be to cover the cost of the service rendered, to the end that agricultural 
products may be marketed to the best advantage, that trading may be facili- 
tated, and that consumers may be able to obtain the quality product which they 
desire. 

From the beginning, the use of this service has been permissive. 
The act just cited says: 
that no person shall be required to use the service authorized by this sub- 
section. 

As the act implies, there is a broad educational purpose imbedded 
in this service. Before the service was started, there were no well- 
recognized grades in use for describing the quality and condition of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. The development and recommendation 
for use of uniform grades was one of the early efforts of the Depart- 
ment to assist producers in the marketing of these commodities. That 
was a research and educational service authorized by Congress. 
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It was soon apparent, however, that uniform grades would not be 
widely adopted, nor could they be used eflectively, without some an- 
thoritative interpretation of them in connection with specific trans- 
actions. The Congress then authorized the inspection service on a 
permissive basis. 

As a result, the Federal reaper are now widely used. They have 
provided stability to contracts; they have facilitated trading by en- 
abling buyers to ‘pureh: ise itt co} fide ‘nce without their own oe 
tion; they have simplified market quotations; they have provided ; 
basis for administering marketing agreements; they have enabled Siro. 
ducers to market to bette T advantage; they have provided a basis for 
differentiating quality ec] marac teristics for consumers, and promoted 
quality improvement. 

These are evidently the purposes Congress had in mind, and the 
Inspection Service has been an indispensable part in this important 
development in the fresh fruit and vegetable industry. The impartial 
inspection certificate 1s the authoritative interpretation of the grades 
and their translation into use. 

Along with its importance in settling damage claims against trans- 
portation agencies and in administering marketing agreements, the 
inspection certificate furnishes necessary evidence in settling disputes 
arising under the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act. 

That act was a further far-reaching development in marketing fresh 
fruits and vegetables and came along in 1930. It has been an in- 
valuable instrument for furthering stability in the industry, and inci- 
dentally, the industry pays for the cost of its administration, which is 
not generally the case with regulatory laws. 

Inspections are made at shippi ng points and in receiving markets 
with the greater number, by far, being made at shipping point. There 
are, however, about 50,000 cars a year Inspec ted in the receiving mar 
kets, and in addition, the equivalent, or more, of inspections for public 
agencies, including the military services. 

[t is at the receiving end of the line that the cut will be most heavily 
applied. That is indicated by the substantial increase in fees at 
terminal markets pro posed by the De partment. 

In addition to the extra cost, the cut will mean that producers and 
shippers with cars in distress at the receiving end will have less op- 
portunity to call for reinspection in connection with claimed de- 
terioration, or for appeal inspections, or for original inspection if none 
was made before shipment. Likewise, buyers making claims for 
justified allowances will be handicapped in obtaining substantiating 
evidence. At best, more costly delays and expense will be incurred 
than at present, 

Perishable commodities frequently go out of condition in transit, 
and it is important to determine the extent of the damage on arrival. 
Such commodities as apples and western grapes stored en route often 
require inspection on delivery, and inspections are necessary for such 
commodities as potatoes and onions when delivered in settlement of 
future contracts. 

The inspection service is limited enough now at the receiving end 
without curtailing it further. A well-balanced service at both ends 
of the line is needed, and weakening it lessens the stability of con- 
tracts. 
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For years, this committee has recognized the value of standardiza- 
tion and inspection, and has provided funds to assist that program 
for fresh fruits and vegetables and other commodities. ‘The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture said, in connection with the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the Department, that it was his purpose to give more em- 
phasis to marketing work. Many of us hoped this meant that mar- 
keting work would be strengthened, not weakened, as in this instance. 

Finally, the committee knows that practically all farm commodities 
are now in a cost-price squeeze. Iresh fruits and vegetal les are no 
exception. The Congress has made billions of dollars available for 
loans and purchases of certain crops to support prices, and I am not 
questioning the wisdom of that action. 

Except for section 32 funds, however, fresh fruits and vegetables 
are not in that list, nor is there any prevailing interest in the industry 

have them placed there. But the industry does expect some as- 
sistance in further programs to increase marketing efficiency. 

As I understand it, the | purpose of the private support program is 
to provide reasonable stability in farm income. The Inspection Ser 
ice is a stabilizing influence in the marketing of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Any action which minimizes that influence by imposing 
unreasonable fees and reversing a long-established procedure, as in 
this instance, it seems to me, is inconsistent with our broad agricul 
tural policy, and is particularly unwise at this time. 

I hope, therefore, this committee will increase the budget estimate 
for Marketing Services by $220,000 and indicate that the increase is to 
be used to continue the inspection service for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables on its present basis. 

Mr. Horan. You have made a splendid statement, Mr. Kitchen. 

Mr. Kircuen. Thank you. 

Mr. Horan. I, myself, am a little bit disturbed about the inequities 
which have grown up through the years in the Inspection Servic sy 
that appears to be granted to various commodities. We have in the 
budget before us a commodity credit capital structure repair item of 
$441,000, I believe it is, in which tobacco and cotton are allowed to 
have and use commodity credit funds to have that inspection free. 

In your knowledge of the operation of the Department of Agri- 
culture, are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Kircnen. I am noi. as familiar with the internal financing as 
I used to be, and there have been quite a few changes made, but I sup- 
pose to what extent funds are made available for the class of cotton 
going into loan and probably for tobacco, that may become a part of 
the price-support operation. I am a little hazy about that, and I 
expect you should clear it up with the Department people. 

Mr. Horan. I only mention it not to put a bias on the cotton and 
tobacco grower by any means, but I am disturbed about the inequities. 

Mr. Kircnen. Well, I have been, too, and I was going to comment 

little bit on that, because, as you know, I had a part to play in all 
of these inspection services. 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Kitchen, you have made a very excellent state- 
ment and I believe you have pointed out very clearly the value of the 
Inspection Service not only to the trade, but also to the public, gen- 
erally. 
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Mr. Horan. I want to say that both Mr. Hunter and myself tried to 
get something in the record when we had the Marketing Service 
before us. 

Mr. Hunrer. We asked a number of questions on that. 

Mr. Kircnen. Continuing on that point, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
inspection work that is being done on tobacco, through the Tobacco 
Inspection Act, which is a separate piece of legislation, has been a very 
great service to that indust ry and, likewise, the classing work. 

Mr. Horan. It will move those commodities faster. 

Mr. Kircuen. There is no question about it, and I think the classing 
work on cotton has made, perhaps, as big a contribution to producers 
in that industry as Reena) service on fruits and vegetables has. 

Mr. Horan. You have mentioned the validity of contracts and the 
expediting of the moving of any commodity through standardization 
and inspection. 

What are the shipping point inspection fees as of this date? 

Mr. Krirenen. They vary according to commodities, and will range 
from $6 to $12 a car. In W ashington, they run from $9 to $11 a car. 
The fee isn’t the same for apples as it is or may be for some of the soft 
foods. Mississippi is $8 to $10 a car. Minnesota, $7.50 to $9. Califor- 
nia, it is a flat rate of $9.60 a car. Wisconsin, $8 to $10 a car. 

Now, one of the points we want to make is that.if you have to pay 
$9 or $10 for an inspection at the shipping point and then you have 
to pay for another inspection in case you need it in the mar ket, you see, 
yoy may be $25 a car in inspection fees. And then if you have a car 
where an inspector is not located and you have to pay the cost of travel 
and timing to go perhaps 50 or 75 miles to make the inspection, you 
have a pretty substantial cost, there, for inspection, alone. When you 
consider the value of some of these commodities, a car of potatoes in 
Maine may not be worth over $450 today, you see. 

What I am fearful about, and want to emphasize, is that I am afraid 
the Department will get these fees up to the point where people will 
stop using service in a rather substantial way because of the cost 
involved. 

The fewer inspection offices you have, the more costly it is going 
to be, because the only way you can get inspection is to pay the cost 
of a man traveling, and if they have to reduce many of these offices, 
then you won’t get him anyway. 

For the amount of money that is involved, here, it seems to me a 
mistake to compel the Department to do this, at this time. 

Now, I would estimate that this industry is paying for this inspec- 
tion roughly $8 million. 

Mr. Horan. It was testified to be $11 million total. That is for all 
commodities. Mr. Wells said collections totaled $11 million, but I 
think it was overall, and not restricted to fresh fruits and vegetables. 
The fruits and vegetables are $3.723.000 for fresh fruits. and vege- 
tables. 

Mr. Kircnen. It must be more than that. 

Mr. Horan. It is $11 million for all the commodities. Their justi- 
ications say $3,723,000. 

Mr. Krrenen. There must be something wrong with that, because 
I asked the Department for the total inspections made and they tell 
me that in 1953, there was 1,268,000 cars. Well, if you take that and 
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multiply it by $8 a car, it will give you $8 or $9 million. There 
must be something wrong with that. 

Mr. Horan. It is still a considerable sum. 

Mr. Kircenen. And the amount we are talking about here is such a 
small fraction that it is really immaterial. It is policy that is in 
volved, here. All of a sudden, now, we cut off something that has been 
going on for years, and this service is about 80 percent self-support 
ing, now. 

Mr. Horan. We have figures on that, too. 

Mr. Krrcuen. I understand it is about 80 percent. 

Mr. Horan. It is 88.7. 

Mr. Krrenen. That is better than I thought it was 

Mr. Horan. Dairy products, 94 percent; livestock, meats, and wool 

as 96.5. Tobacco is only 21.1. That is why I have raised the point 
that there is an inequity here and I have suggested we put in ou 
report that the legislative committee ought to look into the whole 
picture. 

Mr. Krreven. Under the Tobacco Inspection Act, you know, it 
spection is free. 1am surprised it returns even that much. That is 
probably some extra inspections they make outside of the act. 

Mr. Horan. Would you have your organization, Mr. Kitchen, study 
this situation and perhaps direct a letter to the chairman of our Agri 
culture Committee, requesting that at some time an investigation of 
any inequity in this field be had, because of the fact that inspection, 
regulation, and standardization is an important part of marketing 
that if we are going to put emphasis, your statement indicates that 
the Secretary of Agriculture stated that marketing was to be empha- 
sized, that naturally we should be as equitable with all producers as 
possible in this field of regulation and inspection. 

Mr. Kircuen. Yes, I would be glad to do that. 

As you know, I wrote a letter of protest to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture about this matter and in the reply I received, they indicated 
they were making a study of this whole field, but I shall be glad to 
follow it up with the House Committee on Agriculture and suggest 
that when they get an opportunity, they might well look into this 
whole matter. 

Mr. Horan. It developed some very interesting facets. In meat in- 
spection, that is done in the interests of the public’s health. They pay 
for their own grade inspection. However, I recall some time ago I 
know of cars that left my home town with as many as 50 to 100 separate 
codes, each of which comprised from 10 to 100 boxes, against which 
charges were made for spray analysis, and that was done in the in- 
terest of public health, and some of those carloads had charges in 
excess of $200, all paid for by the poor farmer, who quite often was 
actually delivering a box of apples to Chicago for $1 a box. 

Mr. Kircnen. You will also recall several years ago an attempt was 
made to put meat inspection on a fee basis. 

Mr. Horan. I was on the subcommittee at the time. 

Mr. Krrcnen. Congress reversed it and took off the whole charge. 

Mr. Horan. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Kitchen. 

Mr. Krrcenen. Thank you. 
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INSPECTION AND Grapine or Pouurry anp Eae6s 
WITNESSES 


CLIFF P. CARPENTER, PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 

JOSEPH PARKER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, INSTITUTE OF AMER- 
ICAN POULTRY INDUSTRIES 


rkAN. We are pleased to have Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, of the 
in) Poultry hats "1e€S, aa especl il] i leased to have our old 
Joe Parker, back up on the hill with us. 

*, Carpenter. My name is Cliff D. Carpenter. I am president of 
titute of American Poultry Industries, 221 North LaSalle 
hicago, Ill. 

onprofit organization chartered in 1926, and is 
designed to bring consumers higher quality 
nerease returns to producers, and to further the 
poultry and egg industry. ‘The institute and 
ngaged in production, breeding, hatch- 

irketing of pou ltry and eggs. 
it the po ultry and « og industry probab ly 
iffects more farmers over a wider area than any other agricultural 
crop. Poultry and eggs are the third largest producer of farm 
neome., It is exceeded only by meat animals and dairy products. 
Over 4 million farmers gross over $4 billion per year from poultry 
The great bulk of these farmers are small farmers. Those 
in processing and carla tae upon whom the farmers must 
d to process and distribute the poultry and eggs produced are 

small-business men. 

‘sted permission to appear before you today, because of 
nouncement by the Department of Agriculture that inspection 
tp or: ding fees for poultry and eggs, along with fruits and vege- 
les and certain other commodities were to be increased substantially. 


ul 


al 
We have learned that this increase has been brought about in part 
because of a proposs il in the budget to eliminate the funds which have 
been ap propriated | n the past to pay certain items of overhead in the 
Penance of the in spection and gr: ading services, We understand 
that the amount involved for poultry and eggs amounts to about 
SO5.000, 


As you gentlemen know, the inspection and grading services for 
poultry and eggs have been conducted for a number of years on a 
permissive basis. They were provided in order to aid in the marketing 
processes, to enhance returns to producers, and to provide consumers 
with 5 cher quality, wholesome products. The benefits of these serv- 
ices without question are enjoyed by every segment of our society. 
It is a ficult for us, therefore, to understand the aaa in the 
budget to eliminate the rather meager sums which have been appro- 
priated for these services especially in view of the large sums being 
paid by the industry. Ostensibly, the proposal i is An economy measure. 
It appears to be based on the proposition that the small amount which 
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has been borne by all the people can now be shifted to only a few of 
the people. 

This, we think, is false economy and is likely to result in great 
damage to the poultry and egg industry, to the farmers, and to the 
public generally. ‘The mere shifting of the cost will not eliminate it. 
[t must be paid by someone. Poultry is selling well below parity 
and the addition of further costs is likely to result in even lower 
prices to producers or higher costs to consumers. 

To avoid either of these undesirable results, it may be necessary for 
many users of the service to drop the service and instead of obtaining 
more revenue out of the increased fees, substantially less mav actually 
be derived. ; ; 

And the marketing services which have been developed and are 
beneficial to all will be lost. Instead of Piving greater emphasis 
to marketing, which was one of the reasons for the recent reorganiza 
tion of the Department, this action might well cause an abandonment 
of one of the unport: nt aids to marketing which has been develop 
by t he Department. 


There is something incongruous to our way of thin 


, King avout a 
proposal which on the one hand would substantially increase appro 
priated funds for research and education, and on the other hand wipe 
out completely the very modest ap pr ypriation which aids in carry 
ing into effect the results of some of the marketing research. It looks 
to us like an atte mpt to tuke a ste Pp forward and a ste p backward at the 
same time. We doubt whether those who proposed this action really 
intended this result, but it is a fact nevertheless. 

What are we actually talking about in terms of money? In all, 


the reduction in ap propriated funds proposed by this action would 
amount only to about $500,000 for all commodities. For poultry and 
eggs, the item is greatly less. Contrast this with the revenue being 
received rom fees collected from the industry. Over $3 million is 


being paid by the poultry and egg industry alone. 

The inspection and grading services in the Department have grov 
more or le SS like Topsy. At the pre sent time, the re is a W ide variance 
between the relative contributions made to the inspection and grading 
services by the different commodity groups. Some are partially sel{ 
sustaining, and poultry and eggs is almost entirely so. We are proud 
of the position of poultry and eggs, but we believe there is a point 
be yond which we should not be asked to go. 

We think it may be appropriate at some time in the future to con 
sider the entire question of the costs of these various programs and the 
disparity which now exists between commodities, but such a decision 

hould be made by the Congress and not by someone in the Depart 
ment or in the Bureau of the Budget, who is looking solely to a false 
standard of ed and disregarding completely the value of these 
services to the Nation. 

It is our suggestion that this committee in recognition of the value 
of these services to the public generally should provide suflicient ap 
propriations to meet at least the overhead which is presently being 
assessed against these programs, and to prohibit the Department 
from using the fees collected to pay De ‘partment overhead. 

In 1953, the Department collected about $3 mi illion from the poultry 


a> 


and-egg industry. Of this amount slightly over $700,000 was utilized 
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to pay overhead, salary, travel, et cetera, for persons employed above 
he level of the actual inspection and grading work. 

Of this amount, about $144,000 went to pay salaries of persons 
stationed in Washington in the Poultry Division. Almost $200,000 
went to pay salaries, et cetera, for personnel in Washington between 
he Division level and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The users of the service have no responsibility for the way the 
Department is organized or the number of persons employed at the 
Various administr: itive levels. Moreover, we do not believe that the 
number of administrative personnel in the Department would be 
reduced if there were no inspection and grading program on poultry 
and eggs. The Department must maintain a certain administrative 
organizetion to carry out its many functions. We do not, therefore, 
believe ‘th: it any of the funds collected in the Way of fees should be 
used to pay overhead, at least overhead above the Poultry Division 
level. At least, overhead above this level should be deemed indirect 
and made payable out of app yrropriated funds. If this were done, it 
would require an appropriation of slightly less than $200,000, if no 
savings can be effectuated. It would require approximately $700,000 
if overhead above the regional level was determined indirect and 
payable out of ap propriated funds. We believe the public benefit 
from these programs is more than sufficient to justify such an appro- 
priation. The inspection service which we are talking about goes 
principally to the determination of “wholesomeness” of our products. 
The service is in the nature of a regulation to which industry volun 
tarily submits and pays the substantial portion of its cost. The 
protection is largely for the benefit of the public and assures high 
quality, wholesome, poultry and eggs. This in turn expands the 
market demand and market outlets and thereby benefits the producer. 
Poultry inspection serves the game general purpose as red-meat inspec 
tion, which is paid for entirely out of appropriated funds because of 
the benefits accorded to the public by the program. 

We, therefore, urge this committee in recognition of the broad bene 
fits of the inspection and grading programs to include in the appro 
priation sufficient funds to defray the overhead for conducting these 
programs. In this way, the Congress can assure the continuance of the 
use of these programs and the benefits which are derived therefrom 
for the industry and for the public. If our recommendation is 
adopted, the indi IStry would still be paying at least 80 percent of the 
bill. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Dr. Carpenter, for a very good statement. 

I might say your testimony is almost exactly in line with that of 
Mr. Kitchen who just proceeded you. 

I might say further when we mark up the bill we will have a full 
discussion of this item among the subcommittee. 

Mr. Marsuati. You have made a very good statement. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Parker, do you have anything to add? 

Mr. Parker. You are very familiar with the problem. You have 
been making appropriations for the service for a number of years. 
Actually there is no way for the users of the service to appraise 
how these funds have been used until you see the end result. We find 
that poultry and eggs have in past years received a very small portion 
of the funds that have been appropriated. The reason we have 
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received so little, apparently, is an administrative decision and we 
think the problem is important enough for this committee to look 
into it, and perhaps earmark and direct such funds as may be ap- 
propriated to some of these commodities that are standing pretty 
much on their own feet. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you very much, Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Carrenter. Thank you very muc h for allowing us to present 
our statement. 


RECLAMATION ProvgEcTSs 
WITNESS 


W. E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Horan. Our next witness is Mr. Welsh of the National Recla- 
mation Association. 

Mr. Wexsu. Mr. Chairman, my name is William E. Welsh. I am 
secretary-manager of the National Reclamation Association. I am 
appearing before the committee on behalf of that association which 
has active membership in each of the 17 Western States. The largest 
single segment of our membership comes from officers and representa- 
tives of irrigation districts, canal companies and other types of farm 
water users organizations. For that reason we are especially interested 
in assisting the farmers of the reclamation projects of the West, in 
finding a solution to the problems that are confronting them. 

Three years ago our association appointed a special committee on 
agricultural soil and water research. That committee prepared a 
report which showed the urgent need for continued and expanded 
research in both soil and water throughout the irrigated areas of the 
West. A summary of the report was published as Senate Document 
No. 98. 

We still have a committee representing our association on these 
problems. This committee includes five members of very able men 
who are actively interested in agricultural research work. They have 
a special meeting scheduled to ‘be held at Salt Lake ( ‘ity, Utah, next 
week, Thursday, March 11, 1954. If your hearings have not closed 
at that time, I would like for our committee to have the privilege of 
preparing a statement at that meeting which might be airmailed to 
you to be included in the record. 

The utilization and conservation of our soil and water resources are 
of utmost importance to the Nation. It is a subject which has been 
of vital concern to the National Reclamation Association since its 
inception. With our rapidly increasing population, the entire future 
of this country depends upon the wise use and conservation of our 
soil and water resources. There have been in the past, and are at 
present, many misuses of these resources. 

All programs must be developed on some type of basic knowledge. 
The sources of knowledge for these operation programs are primar ily 
soil and water research programs. This poses the question, “What 
do we mean by soil and water research ¢ 

The modern concept is research which provides the basic knowledge 
for proper land use, protecting the land against all forms of soil 
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deterioration, rebuilding eroded soil, conserving moisture for crop use, 

proper agricultural drainage and irrigation, and other measures for 
treating the land according to its needs for conservation and 
Improvement. 

While the needed action programs have been expanding, what has 
happened to our soil and water research program ¢ The simplest 
answer is “Nothing.” It has continued at a very low level, entirely 
unsatisfactory. " : 

While this is true throughout the entire irrigated region, the follow 
ing two examples are indicative of the urgency for increased soil and 
water research. Over $18 million of Federal funds have been au 
thorized for developing the Riverton project in Wyoming. Farmers 
and business have expended millions mm addition, endeavoring to de 
velop this land as a permanent and_ profitable irrigated region. 
Production has declined rapidly and the whole project is threatened: 
vet, little or no research is being done. The solution to the soil and 
wien r problems on this project should effectively stabilize it, bring it 
back to productivity, remove the salinity and alkali from the area, 
and establish a permanent and profitable irrigation agriculture. This 
is an example of a project which is partially developed and one in 
which productivity is rapidly decreasing. 

Shadehill, S. Dak., is an oe of a project in which the dam has 
been built, water is being stored, but land is not being irrigated be- 
cause of the lack of basic information on soil and water, including 
the salinity problem. The water in the Shadehill Reservoir is salty, 
and only through research will it be found whether or not this water 
of questionable quality can be used to irrigate the drylands of this 
area. A very meager investigation is now being ¢ arried on, but with 
insufficient funds. It is estimated 10 to 20 years may be required at 
the present rate of investigation to get the important answers, and 
even then many problems will not have been solved. If sufficient 
funds were available for a concentrated attack on the soil and water 
problems of this area, undoubtedly they could be solved in less than 5 
years, and ways and means found as to how best to irrigate this land 
with the quality of water which is available. Until these problems 
are solved, the present investment in the reservoir and other facilities 
will undoubtedly go unused; or, if they are used, there is the ever- 
present threat of salinity and alkali development which would well 
damage the area permanently as far as agricultural production is 
concerned. 

It has been estimated by a committee of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that losses due to soil deterioration and flood agra 
age in this country are over $1,502 million per year. In many cases 
basic soil and water research data are lacking which would dalleeke 
programs for the solution of this deterioration. Soil and water re- 
search programs must be strengthened, not by a 10- or 15-percent 
figure, but to a level commensurate to the economic needs of this coun- 
try. Senate Document No. 98, in summarizing soil and water research 
problems and needs of the West, points to the requirement of an orig- 
inal investment of around $15 million with a continuing annual in- 
vestment of an approximate $8 million. While these figures may at 
first appear large to some people, it ae be borne in mind that they 
are less than one-fourth the cost of a Navy.destroyer and not as muc th 
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as the cost of one K-36 bomber. Furthermore, these figures would 
represent an investment in this vitally needed field of research of less 
than 1 percent of the annual gross agricultural income from the 17 
Western States. Something must be done to get our soil and wate 
research program in proper balance. 

At the last annual meeting of our association the following resolu 
tion was unanimously adopted. 


Resotution No. 20—ExpanpepD PROGRAM OF Soi, AND WATER 
RESEARCH 


Whereas with the growth of national population and the resulting necessity 
for intensification of agriculture, problems of land and water management in 
cluding upstream watershed lands, are rapidly increasing in importance; and 

Whereas the fertility and productivity levels are decreasing in some of the 
irrigated and dry-land areus of the West; and 

Whereas these management problems apply to both cultivated and nonculti 
vated land, including the important water-yielding areas in the headwaters of 
western watersheds; and 

Whereas the agricultural research committee of the National Reclamation 
Association has prepared a report on soil, water, forest, and range problems and 
research needs of the West which was published as Senate Document No. 98, 
&2d Congress, 2d session: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby reaffirms its 
interest in an expanded program of soil and water research on agricultural, 
forest, and rangelands in the 17 Western States, and its endorsement of the 
recommendations in said Senate document; and be it further 

Resolved, That officers and directors of the National Reclamation Association 
are authorized and directed to promote this expanded program of soil and 
water, including watershed research on both cultivated and noneultivated land; 
to foster coordination of effort by those Federal and State agencies which 
can contribute to such research; to take steps necessary to inform Members 
of Congress of the ever increasing population growth pressures and the impor- 
tance of water-producing areas which emphasize the need of this program; 
and to urge adequate appropriations for the full development of the expanded 
soil, water, forest, and range-research program as outlined in said Senate 
document; and that the association support legislation sponsoring this program 
be it further 

Resolved, That the agricultural research committee be continued and directed 
to seek aid in independent analysis of the problems involved. 


Another resolution adopted at the same meeting indicates the interest 
of our association and the support which we get to the program, 
forest service, the Snow service. the soil conservation service, and 
other phases is similar work carried on under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


RESOLUTION No. 21—ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the primary objective of the National Reclamation Association is the 
complete development of the land and water resources of the West ; and 

Whereas the accomplishment of this objective calls for adequate appropria- 
tions by the Congress : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its offi 
cers to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to: 

A. Permit the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers to continue 
progressive construction programs in consonance with the needs therefor; 

B. Support acceleration of the Forest Service program of revegetation, water- 
shed restoration; range improvements, and physical improvements of national 
forests; 

©. Support and continue the snow survey service of the Department of Agri- 
culture ; 
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D. Permit prompt and continuing acquisition by the Geological Survey of basic 
data respecting both streamflow and ground water resources throughout the 
Nation ; 

E. Permit completion of standard topographic mapping of the United States, 
if possible, by the year 1970; 

F. Support and accelerate the program of the Soil Conservation Service to 
provide more adequate assistance to the soil conservation districts ; 

G. Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and water con- 
servation, basic and essential to the sound development and full continued care 
of the Nation’s land and water resources basinwide and in harmony with multi- 
ple-use projects development ; 

H. Support the land capability inventory to be completed as soon as practi- 
icable. 

I. Support collection and dissemination of basic meteorological data by the 
United States Weather Bureau; be it further 

Resolved, That the various affected States are urged to give full support to the 
foregoing program. 

Throughout the arid West where the water is used for irrigation, 
the direct control and supervision of those watersheds is under the 
jurisdiction of the United States Forest Service. This is particularly 
true in the high mountainous areas. It is of the utmost importance 
that the use of these lands or high watersheds be properly guarded and 
protected in the interest of all and particularly those who are depend- 
ent upon a well situated stream runoff for their very existence. I have 
had many years of close contact with the work of the Forest Service in 
supervising the watersheds. Under its jurisdiction I took a very ac- 
tive part in having an experimental station established on the Boise 
River watershed in Idaho about 25 years ago. The results obtained 
from such studies are very valuable and important. Because of the 
importance of the work of the Forest Service on Western watersheds, 
we do want to emphasize the need for adequate appropriations for 
that agency. In the lower watershed, particularly in the Great Plain 
States as well as in other areas, much of the responsibility for adequate 
watershed protection rests with the Soil Conservation Service. I 
commend the work of this agency along with the Forest Service and 
urge adequate appropriation for such work. 

On numerous areas where new reclamation projects are contem- 
plated and also on established projects, the Department of Agricul- 
ture in cooperation with the State agricultural colleges and other 
local agencies is operating pilot farms which are proving very valu- 
able to the new settlers. They are able to demonstrate the type of 
farming and the kind of crops best adapted to the area, and therefore 
avoid many a pitfall for the new settlers, a large percentage of whom 
are veterans. We endorse the work of the Department of Agriculture 
in that field also. 

On every new project in the West which I have visited, a serious 
problem confronting the new settlers, most of whom are veterans, is 
that of obtaining adequate finances. It is not an easy task to trans- 
form a desert tract of sagebrush land to an operating farm sufficient to 
provide an adequate living for a man and his family. The Farmers’ 
Home sa ration has provided the best type of financing for these 
settlers, but the funds available, in almost every instance, have been 
sorely lacking. Last fall it was my privilege to attend a meeting at 
Othello, Wash., which was called for the purpose of considering | the 
ee involved in financi ing the new settlers on the huge Columbia 

asin project. Those in attendance included directors of the Wash- 
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ington State Columbia Basin Commission, county committees, and 
representatives of various other local organizations within the State 
of Washington, and, also, Mr. R. B. M ‘Leaish, Administrator of 
Farmers’ Home Administration. At this meeting the statement was 
made repeatedly by local men and particularly by county committee 
members to the effect that the local offices were inadequately staffed 
and that too much time was required in getting through all of the 
channels and various offices between the local office and the office where 
the loan was finally approved. In most instances the men emphasized 
that they were not criticizing the local supervisor. They said that he 
simply had too much to do. The delay was the result of an inadequate 
staff for the job at hand. 

The statement was made that in some instances settlers had moved 
on to their land and were living in shacks of a temporary nature, but 
work of putting their farms in shape had been delayed because of the 
delay in getting their loans approved: In other words, those young 
veterans were using what little resources they had and were not being 
able to make any progress toward the improvement of their farm 
where it would produce for them. 

Another resolution adopted at the meeting in Reno, Nev., calls atten 
tion to the urgency of having adequate funds made available to the 
Federal Housing Administration to help these veterans until they can 
get established and going. 


RESOLUTION No. 12-—FarM FINANCING STUDY 


Whereas the source of farm loans on Federal projects for operating and capital 
financing is in the main limited to the Farmers’ Home Administration ; and 

Whereas the Farmers’ Home Administration has inadequate funds for direct 
loans or adequate sources through which to negotiate capital loans; and 

Whereas it is necessary for the proper and solvent development of irrigation 
farming to have more complete and certain financing from private as well as 
public sources: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the National Reclamation Association, with 
the approval of the board of directors, shall appoint a committee deriving its 
membership from the private, State, and Federal financing agencies, and irriga- 
tion farmers, to the end that there be an immediate study, recommendation, 
coordination, and development of financing facilities to meet the needs herein 
indicated. 

The National Reclamation Association is an organization which was 
organized at the call of the western governors in 1932 under the Gov- 
ernor of Utah primarily for the purpose of saving reclamation for the 
West. At that time, the western people were fearful they would lose 
the entire western reclamation program. Since then the association 
has broadened considerably its activities. Today, the largest single 
membership of the association or segment of the membership comes 
from representatives of water users organizations, such as irrigation 
districts, canal companies, and other types of organizations, including 
the officers, directors, the attorneys, managers, engineers, and so forth, 
so we are very much interested in the problems which affect the irri- 
gated farmers on the reclamation projects throughout the West and 
we try to assist those organizations on those various projects in every 
way that we can, in whatever problems are confronting them at the 
time. 

I would like to say just a word about soil and water research. As 
I have said, about 3 years ago the president of our association 
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appointed a special committee on that subject. The committee got out 
quite a ger report which was submitted at our annual meeting 
in 1951, in Amarillo, Tex., and the summary and conclusions in that 
report were published in Senate Document 98 at that time. The 
committee pointed to the need for continued and expanded research in 
soil and water. That committee is still in existence and this year 
it is headed by Dr. Harold Voltbork, who is president of the Research 
Foundation in San Antonio, Tex. We have membership from five 
different States in the West. 

There are numerous illustrations. Undoubtedly they have been 
called to your attention. They demonstrated the need for continued 
agricultural research on these various irrigation and reclamation 
projects. 

Just based upon my own experience, I can point to land that pro- 
duced as much as 7 and sometimes more than 7 tons of hay to the 
acre when it was first taken out of sagebrush. Today, that land will 
produce probably 3 or 4 tons tothe acre. Something is lacking and we 
believe that the proper research could bring that land back perhaps 
not to the original production but bring it back considerably from 
what it is today. 

Some of the most glaring incidents where research is needed may 
be found in the Riverton project in W yoming where the production 
has steadi ly declined. Prac ‘tically 1 no rese% arch is bel Ing done today. 
Yet we be lie ‘ve some should be done and muc h coul | be accomplished 
if research was done on that project in Wyoming. 

Another is up on the Shadehill project in South Dakota, where the 
dam has been constructed but the water is too salty. People are 
especially interested in a study which is being made there attempting 
to convert the salt water. T he diflic ulty the “Vy see is that it is mov ing 
along too slowly and it may take 10 to 20 years to complete the job 
at the rate they are now going. 

Numerous instances could be cited where we think that such research 
should be continued and extended. Six of our committees are meeting 
next week in Salt Lake City. I regret that they were not meeting 
just prior to the time of your he aAring so that they could have state- 
ments ready to have submitted to you at this time. If the hearings 
do hs appen still to be open we woul 1 like the priv ilege of submitt ing 
a statement which they might prepare. If the hearings are closed, 
it will be too late. 

Mr. Horan. The subcommittee will be glad to consider that, I am 
sure. 

The material is as follows:) 


PROGRESS REPORT, FARM FINANCE STUDY COMMITTEE, NATIONAL 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


The National Reclamation Association at its annual meeting held in Reno, 
Ney., October 14-16, adopted the following resolution : 


“RESOLUTION No. 12—FarRM FINANCING STUDY 


‘Whereas the source of farm loans on Federal projects for operating the 
capital financing is in the main limited to the Farmers’ Home Administration ; 
and 

“Whereas the Farmers’ Home Administration has inadequate funds for direct 
loans or adequate sources through which to negotiate capital loans; and 
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“Whereas it is necessary for the proper and solvent development of irrigation 
farming to have more complete and certain financing from private as well as 
public sources : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the president of the National Reclamation Association, with 
the approval of the board of directors, shall appoint a committee deriving its 
membership from the private, State, and Federal financing agencies, and irriga- 
tion farmers, to the end that there be an immediate study, recommendation, 
coordination, and development of financing facilities to meet the needs herein 
indicated.” 

Pursuant to the provisions of this resolution, President C. Petrus Peterson, 
with the approval of the board of directors, appointed the following cominittee : 

Leon Bailie, Mesa, Wash., chairman 
Roger Ernst, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Alden Ingraham, Thermopolis, Wyo 
Lloyd R. Reed, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Herbert W. Van Slyke, Notus, Idaho 

The Committee met at the Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, March 9, 1954, 
with the full membership of the committee present. The committee was for 
tunate in having present at this meeting Karl Magleby, State director, Farmers’ 
Home Administration, who assisted the committee in its deliberations. 

The problems involved in providing adequate finances for settlers on Federal 
reclamation projects are many and difficult. Obviously, the committee could not 
conclude its studies at this meeting. 

The committee is strongly of the opinion that it is of the utmost importance 
that every effort possible be made to expedite and assist in making available 
adequate loans to these settlers, 

The following is submitted us a progress report as a result of the delibera 
tions of the committee during this first day’s meeting. 

The committee considers the Farmers’ Home Administration program the most 
practical means of making available Federal funds for loans to settlers on rec 
lamation projects; however, owing to the increased acreage being brought under 
irrigation, the committee foresees needs for funds for loans on Federal reclama 
tion projects for the fiscal year 1955 and succeeding years as greatly exceeding 
the current budget for the Farmers’ Home Administration for this purpose 
\ tabulation showing the farm units brought under irrigation during the past 
several years is attached. 

Non-Federal funds are also needed. Any reasonable amendment to the Bank 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act which would encourage greater participation | 
private capital is highly desirable. The committee feels that this is a field in 
which the Federal Government and private capital should be encouraged to 
cooperate and work together as a team. 

In most cases, the committee feels that Farmers’ Home Administration loans 
have been processed expeditiously, but some instances have been brought to the 
attention of the committee where there was too much time involved and too much 
delay from the time an application for a loan is submitted and the time when 
it is finally approved and funds made available to the applicant. Any unneces 
sary delay should be avoided. Progress is being made toward alleviating this 
problem. This merits continued study and attention. 

We believe there should be closer coordination between the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture in determining farm unit quality and 
size and also minimum standard qualifications and financial requirements of 
prospective settlers 

After careful consideration, the committee recommends that- 

1, Adequate appropriations be made available for the Farmers’ Home 
Administration 

2. Incentives be created to stimulate greater participation by private 
capital. 

3. The processing of loan applications by the Farmers’ Home Administra 
tion be expedited wherever possible. 

4. Closer coordination be brought about between Federal agencies in 
determining suitable farm units and selection of settlers 

The committee is requesting the Administrator of the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration to obtain from State directors, and make available to this committee, 
the anticipated requirements for Farmers’ Home Administration loans on Fed- 
eral reclamation projects for the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 

The committee is also requesting the Commissioner of Reclamation to make 
available an estimate of the number of new farm units to be brought under 











irrigation during the fiscal years of 1955. and 1956, as a basis of evaluating future 
needs for loans to hew se ttlers 

In conclusion, the committee wishes to give assurance of its continued interest 
in the problem of providing sufficient funds to meet the loan requirements of 
settlers on new reclamation projects. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Loren L. Barvir, 
Chairman, Farm Finance Study Committee. 


NEW FARM UNITS 


The following tabulation shows the new farm units made available for settle 
ment by the Bureau of Reclamation construction program for the past several 
years and the estimated number to be made available during the next 2 years: 


Year and farm units made available 


1946 to 1951 (average) E ‘au Eels 5 ele a alien Janata 170 
1952 i id hh ith. See, 5 os od Z.. athletic il tn ail 110 
1953_- a ia Oe a tS 1 sod dancnhiieieRba pia Saas dedlas dialed 291 
1954? shigiinmmabidgantna tious akacd eS ideas al ean a ichdiandtat te RS ped 395 
1955’ ae cab acl Sat tis dheatiecladcaiadh tances eheteiseali Sabian ‘ Snlhciins case takes dalihs dndinie violas uta 280 
I cil a i a alee te el i 280 


‘Estimates for 1954, 1955, and 1956 furnished by Bureau of Reclamation. 


Mr. Wetsu. Another question which is of vital importance, as you 
gentlemen well know, is the protection of the watersheds on the various 
streams in the West, and particularly in the areas where people under 
those watersheds are dependent on a sustained runoff for use in irriga- 
tion, for their very livelihood and their existence. 

Mr. MarsHautu. You were talking about the West. However, that 
is a program that you are talking about that has nationwide acceptance. 

Mr. Wetsu. I think it is true, but I am not as well qualified to speak 
on that question from other parts of the country as I am in the West. 
Undoubtedly it is true; yes, sir. 

I don’t know whether the preservation and protection of water 
means quite as much in the humid areas of the country as it does in 
the arid areas where it is necessary for us to preserve almost every 
drop of water that falls. For years before coming down here I was 
watermaster on the Boise River in southwestern Idaho. That was # 
turbulent and flashy stream about 150 miles long. The headwaters 
were on the top of the Sawtooth Mountains, about 10,000 feet up, and 
it emptied into a river at an elevation of about 2,200 feet. We irri- 
gated 340,000 acres of land from that river. There were better than 
10,000 people in that valley dependent upon that little watershed for 
their very livelihood. 

The proper protection of a watershed is just of the very utmost 
importance to those people. 

Most of that land was under jurisdiction of the Forest Service. I 
took the initiative and a very active part 25 years ago, in 1929, in 
getting the forest research station established on the Boise River 
watershed. It was under the direct supervision of the station at 
Ogden, I believe. That station is still there. 

That kind of work is just of the utmost importance. We worked 
very closely with the Forest Service people there. We thought they 
were doing a good job, and we do think that those watersheds must be 
protected in the interests of those people who are so dependent upon 
the sustained runoff for their existence. 
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In the lower watersheds, particularly in the Great Plains States, 
and, of course, in a good many other areas, much of the responsibility 
rests with the Soil Conservation Service and we think that the work 
which they are doing is of equal aes ince in protecting the water 
sheds, to produce a sustained and well- regulated runoff: that is, 
toward the end of attempting ~: produce a sustained and well 
regulated runoff. 

‘Another program carried on by the Department of Agriculture 
which is very, very helpful on these new projects, are the pilot farms 
that have been established on the nev projects or adjacent to them. 
You are, of course, Congressmen, very familiar with the project in 
the Columbia Basin. I have visited it several times. It is doing a 
wonderful job there, where the Department of Agriculture is co- 
operating with the State and with the local agencies and they are able 
to determine the kind of crops and the type of farming best adapted 
to that big project as it is brought under cultivation. 

Another matter in which we are very much interested is that of loans 
to the new settlers on these projects. We also have a special com- 
mittee with our association, to make a study of that problem and 
attempt to do what they can to assist in meeting the needs of these new 
settlers. Our committee is headed, Congressman, by a man from the 
State of Washington with whom I am sure you are acquainted, Mr. 
Lowen Bailey. 

We have on that committee Mr. Roger Ernst, formerly with the 
Welton Mohawk. 

We have a man formerly with the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
another gentleman from extension work in the State of Nebraska. 
They are ‘meeting also next week. 

This morning I had a very pleasant visit with Mr. McLeiash dis- 
cussing with him the problems involved in meeting the requirements 
for loans on these farms. 

Mr. Horan. He has assured me, Mr. Welsh, that he is going to take 
care of that, and wanted to leave to go out there personally to inspect 
the work. I told him I was anxious to know if they had funds enough. 
He felt that they did and felt they could do a good job. I have also 
asked that they set up an interagency committee, on a firm basis, com- 
posed of somebody from Reclamation, somebody from REA, from the 
State college, and anyone else who had a place in seeing that the young 
settlers were adequately taken care of. 

It is a two-way problem, of course, and we want them to have a 
sense of responsibility and I have been assured that most of them 
have. 

I have also been assured that some of the gripes that we hear are not 
too valid, there being a tendency on the part of some of them to com- 
plain when they have no complaint to make. However, that is up to 
the cooperating agencies to make that determination and see that those 
who do have a complaint of a serious and justifiable nature, that it is 
understood and that the situation is met. I have been assured that 
that will be done. 

L personally attended one of the meetings last December in Spokane 
where they had all of these grouns in. I have been assured that that 
sort of program will be continued. 
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Mr. Wextsu. Well, that is very fine. I had the privilege of attend- 
ing a meeting in Othello about the 20th of October, I believe it was. 
Mr. McLeiash was there and several members of the Columbia Basin 
Commission as well as local people and members of several local 
county committees, 

One of the complaints which some of the county committee mem- 
bers made, at that time, and the local people there, was the time 
involved from the time an application was submitted to the local 
supervisor, until it got through to the point where it was finally 
approved. ‘That I discussed with Mr. McLeiash this morning and 
I think he was finding an answer to that problem. I think he is find- 
ing means of expediting that, in getting those loans through in faste1 
shape than they have been. 

Mr. Horan. I want it set up in such a way that every fault is de- 
tected before it has done any damage and that it is corrected in the 
prope r wi ay. 

Mr. Wetcu. Another thing that occurs to me that would be he ‘Ipful 
Is a provision something like the Young bill which would permit an 
Increase Im Interest to the point where it would interest pr ivate capital. 
That was one thing discussed at that meeting in Othello. There 
seemed to be no objection to increasing the interest rate and in fact 
they were anxious to try to do something that would interest private 
capital so they wouldnt have to depend entirely upon the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. 

Mr. Horan. At my instance, we had an attempt at a credit study, 
as you know. Secretary Brannan got a crew together of three men 
and they went out and did as much as they could in estimating what 
the credit needs of the Columbia Basin would be. They made a re- 
port and we have been using that, of course, as bench mark for the 
credit problem. However, all things are subject to change and we 
should periodically review them. 

Mr. Weutsu. It is my impression that unless something can be done 
to induce private capital to enter that field, that we would be on a 
pretty skimpy basis on the funds made available for the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. We probably would have difficulty in meet- 
ing the needs of those new settlers. 

Mr. Horan. That is what this subcommittee wants to know because 
the Farmers’ Home Administration is doing an excellent job. If it 
doesn’t have adequate funds, I for one want to see them made adequate. 
The study indicated that 55 percent, approximately, of the credit needs 
of the area would have to come from the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. WEtsu. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Whether that is true now, or not, I don’t know. Of 
course, after a few years, the settlers will be able to command their 
own credit, if they are successful. 

Mr. WexsH. That, I think, concludes what I have to say, Mr. Chair- 
ee. I appreciate very much this opportunity -of appearing here 
before you and appreciate your interest in these problems. 

Mr. Horan. It is a pleasure to have you, Mr. Welsh. 
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W. RHEA BLAKE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 

H. L. WINGATE, DELEGATE 

Cc. R. SAYER, DELEGATE 

EARL J. CECIL, DELEGATE 

BANKS YOUNG, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL COT- 
TON COUNCIL 


Mr. Horan. We will recognize Mr. W. Rhea Blake, executive vice 
president of the National Cotton Council of Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Blake, we are very happy to have you and your colleagues here. 
I wonder if you would at this time introduce them by name and title. 

Mr. Buake. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

We have Mr. H. L. Wingate from Pelham, Ga., president of the 
Georgia Farm Bureau Federation; Mr. Wingate is also a producer 
delegate in the National Cotton Council, and one of our vice presidents, 
and he is a member of our cotton utilization research committee. 

We also have Dr. C. R. Sayer, of Scott, Miss., who is president of the 
Delta Council of Mississippi, and who is also a producer delegate in 
the Cotton Council, and chairman of our committee on production and 
marketing. 

Third, we have Mr. Earl J. Cecil, of Fresno, Calif., who is a 
cottonseed crusher delegate of the National Cotton Council and a 
member of our utilization research committee. 

Mr. Horan. We are very glad to have you gentlemen with us. 

Mr. Brake. I am not going to do the testifying today. These 
gentlemen from the industry are going to testify, and as we have 
it planned, each of them has a short statement, and Mr. Cecil would 
make the first statement. 

Mr. Ceci. The National Cotton Council is an organization of 
cotton farmers, ginners, cotton merchants, cotton warehousemen, cot 
tonseed crushers, and cotton spinners. Our members include the great 
majority of the individuals and firms making up each of these six 
groups. Our policies are made under a plan which gives representa- 
tion to each group, from the farmer to the spinner, and to each cot- 
ton-growing State, from coast to coast. The Cotton Council never 
takes a position which is opposed by as many as one-third of the 
voting delegates representing any one of the six groups. Therefore, 
our activities are centered on those matters which find the whole raw 
cotton industry in strong agreement. 

This testimony will deal entirely with the subject of agricultural 
research and extension. For fiscal 1955, the budget includes an in- 
crease amounting to about $934 million for research and about $81, 
million for the Extension Service. We are here for the purpose of 
testifying in favor of these two increases. 

At the outset, let me emphasize our reason for restricting this 
statement to research and extension. We are doing so because these 
are two subjects, involving appropriations, on which the National 
Cotton Council has a definite policy position. This does not imply 
that we are either in favor of, or opposed to, other phases of the 
program of the United States Department of Agriculture. We be- 
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lieve very deeply that there should be a new emphasis on agricultural 
research and education, but we are not suggesting that this should 
take the place of any other agricultural program. What we do be- 
lieve is that a proper emphasis on research and education would 
bring a sounder, better foundation for every part of our farm pro- 
gram and for every American farmer who wants to strive toward 
a better and more stable income in the years ahead. It should also 
be recognized that agricultural research also provides a basis for 
long-term improvements for levels of living for consumers generally. 

We are looking at this problem from the viewpoint of cotton people, 
but more fundamentally we are taking the viewpoint of all farm peo- 
ple in America. Virtually every type of farm enterprise in America 
can be found on the farms of our Cotton Belt. The welfare of cotton 
farmers and of the cotton industry is intertwined with the welfare of 
all American agriculture. I believe we are all agreed that a sound pro- 
gram for the future has to point toward parity of income and also to- 
ward a much more stable farm income. As we all work toward this 
objective, I believe that there are three kinds of progress which are 
fundamentally important: 

First, we must have a market that is strong and expanding. It must 
get its strength, not spasmodically from wars and from shortages of 
other materials, but from a firm, steady rise in consumer demand. All 
problems of adjustment are relatively easy when this one condition is 
provided. Is this too much for us to ask? I do not believe so. In 
the case of cotton, we have had enough experience to be reasonably 
sure that over the next decade our market can be expended by millions 
of bales if we put an adequate program of research and education be- 
hind it, or that we can lose millions of bales to our competition if we 
fail to do so. 

Second, we must go on lowering our cost of production. This is 
true regardless of what we think about lower prices as a means of 
meeting competition. The fact is that we need lower production 
costs for another reason on which all of us are auleiinnlie agreed, 
namely, that the farmer’s net income must be raised. We are a long 
way from parity of income, and that means we are also a long way 
from the place where the farmer can hold his labor against the com- 
petition of industry. A lot of the problems that we have faced over 
the past few years, and are still facing today, can be traced to the 
way industry hires our farm labor away from us at the very time that 
we need it most. How can agriculture hope for any real stability 
until it stops being the shock absorber for this Nation’s labor market— 
giving up millions of workers when it needs them the most and tak- 
ing them back when it needs them the least? What can we do about 
it? The problem will never really be solved until the farmer is able to 
hold his labor against the competition of manufacturers or anyone else. 

That calls, first, for good farm income, based on stronger markets 
and lower costs; and it also calls for faster progress toward the time 
when the typical farm worker is as productive as a typical factory 
worker, To be as productive, the farm worker needs faster progress 
away from the old days of crude hand labor toward the new day of 
machines, chemicals, and scientific management on the farm, with 
workers that must have real training and real skill. In all of this, 
there is a need for vastly greater emphasis on research and education. 
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And third, we must have greater progress toward the day when 
all farmers will have real, honest-to-goodness alternatives for the use 
of their resources and their labor. Building better balanced farming 
systems around cotton is essential for long-term adjustments. This 
is particularly needed when the time comes for a cutback in produc- 
tion, as it does occasionally in every kind of enterprise. 

Under these conditions the farmer needs better opportunities to 
divert a part of his effort into something else that will pay him a 
good living. Part of the answer is in industrial employment. The 
other part of it is in alternative farm enterprises that will actually 
work, in fact as well as in theory. And again the route to our ob- 
jective is through more and better research and education. 

Stronger markets, lower costs, better alternatives. These are the 
things that point to a really sound and prosperous agriculture in the 
years ahead, and in all of them the need for a great new emphasis on 
research and education is absolutely fundamental. 

Private enterprise and the State governments have much of the 
responsibility for research and education aimed at making these 
things possible. It is also true, as the Congress has recognized for a 
hundred years, that the Federal Government has an important share 
of the responsibility in this field. For carrying it out, the Congress 
iong ago established a system of well-balanced cooperation between 
the Federal Government, the States, and the counties. In essence, 
that system provides for the broad and basic types of research and 
analysis in the United States Department of Agriculture to go hand 
in hand with the work aimed directly at local farm problems in the 
State experiment stations, with the useful results being carried to the 
farmers through the cooperative Extension Service, and with the 
whole thing being backed up with a resident teaching staff for train- 
ing competent professional workers and future farm operators. 

The trouble is simply that the Federal Government has not lived up 
to the full measure of its responsibility in this field. Over the years 
since 1940 or 1941, our Nation has grown tremendously. In this 
growing Nation, there has been a very special emphasis on technolog- 
ical progress. As the President’s recent Economic Report brings 
out, the Nation’s expenditure on research and development has more 
than quadrupled over this brief span of years, and has now reached 
a level of at least 4 billion of dollars. While some of this increase 
merely reflects higher prices, the actual number of scientists and 
engineers employed for this purpose has grown from 87,000 to 192,- 
000. Moreover, the Federal Government’s appropriations have been 
the dominant source of funds for this growth. It paid for three-fifths 
of the whole thing in 1953, compared with two-fifth in 1941. It 
spent 2.5 billions of dollars on research and development in 1953. The 
Government is supposed to recognize a special responsibility for agri- 
cultural research and education, and surely the needs are vital to our 
25 million farm people and to the whole economy. And yet the $2.5 
billion spent by the Government on research and development in 1953 
compares with a total of some 82 millions, or about 3.3 percent for all 
of agricultural research and extension. Furthermore, in all the real 
increase since 1940 or 1941, the Federal Government has simply passed 
agriculture over. The appropriations both for agricultural research 
and for agricultural extension have done little if any more than keep 
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up with rising costs “ real buying power, they amount to no more 
today than they did i 1940. The building of a really sound farm 
program is absolutely de pendent on correcting this situation. 

Gentlemen, up to this point the discussion has purposely been cen- 
tered upon a broad outline of the need for building an adequate pro- 
cram of research and education in American agriculture. The two 
tatements that follow will deal more specifically with these subjects, 
education and resear h, sep rately. Mr Wingate will discuss eduen 
tion and Dr. Sayre will discuss research. 

a nrer. Mr. Cecil. you have made a very interesting and in- 
formative statement. I am personally very happy that you are able to 
he with us today. particularly in view of the fact that vou come from 
the 12th District of California, which it is my pleasure and privilege 
to represent. 

Mr. Creer. Thank you very much, Mr. Hunter. I am happy the 
committee let me have the time to make my statement. 

Mr. Hunrer. Mr. Wingate, vou have a statement to make to the 
ommiuttee / ; 

Mr. Wineatr. Iam H.L. Wingate. of Pelham, Ga. T want to thank 
you for the opportunity to appear before this committee on a matter 
which we feel is one of the most import: int prob lems facing farmers 
today, that is research and education. 

Mr. Hunter. We are glad to have you. 

Mr. Wingate. IT would like to say I was born and reared on a farm 
and have lived on a farm all my life and when I get home now, I will 
he on the farm. 

Gventlemen. throughout the whole Cotton Belt today, farming is in 
the midst of a great technological revolution. It is changing from a 
occupation that formerly required moderate amounts of capits al, man- 
agement, and investment in land, to a business which requires much 
more of all these things. In this period of rapid change, the average 
farmer is faced with problems of management which are almost 
overwhelming. There is a great increase in the risks he must face and 
in the decisions he must make. He must decide how to select and 
combine the various enterprises on his individual farm, and how to 
inject modern technology into all his operations. The successful 
farmer today must be a competent business manager as well as a master 
technician. He must manage more capital and know how to select and 
use farm machinery effectively. He must be capable of applying 
science and technology to the management of his soil, his ¢ rops and 
his livestock. In short, the whole process of decision making is now 
different and requires a lot more knowledge about a lot. more things 

that affect the farmer’s costs and his markets. 

The unit or whole-farm approach to the farm family’s problems is 
the only one that makes sense today. The task tod: ay involves : ap yply- 
ing in a coordinated w ay a great amount of tec ‘hnologic ‘al and economic 
knowledge to farm problems. It cannot be done “by assuming that 
farming isa group of unrelated enterprises and practices. The farmer 
today has to put all these things together. It doesn’t do much good 
to grow a hundred bushels of corn per acre if it is to be fed to poorly 
bred, disease-ridden hogs. It doesn’t pay to control the boll weevil if 
other essential production practices are ignored. And even if a farmer 
is right up to the latest recommendations in the purely technical side 
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of production, he can still wind up in the red if his business is out of 
balance and it isn’t geared to market opportunities. Obviously, non 
of these problems can be dealt with etfect ively without considering all 
of them. It is equally apparent that the circumstances and the answers 
are different for each individual farm. 

Clearly this great problem comes right to the doorstep of our Ex 
tension Service. Clearly we need an expansion in this work, and we 
need for it to be aimed straight at the real difficulties of the individual 
farmer. I am convinced that the spt arhead of an expanded extension 
program should be an enlarged county ady Isory servile e stafl capable 
of giving individual farm families intensive technical and managerial 
assistance and counsel. And gentlemen, at this point I would lke 
especially to emphasize that this is of the greatest importance to small 
farms, of which we have so many in the Cotton Belt. 

At the moment we area long Way from having an adequat e county 
statf of this sort. Let us look for a moment at the aver: age agi icultur: il 
county inthe United States. This average county has 1,767 farms, on 
which about 8,000 people live ang make their living. It has 373,000 
acres of farmland, and farming represents an investment of about $40 
million in land, buildings, co k, machinery, and working capital. 

Now. to focus our attention on the business side of farming in thi 
average county, let’s exclude from our calculations the home-demon 
stration agents and the men who work exclusively with 4-H Clubs. 
This now leaves us with one county agent and about two-thirds of 
assistant. But, actually, the equivalent of almost all of our aver 
age county agent’s two-thirds of an assistant’s time is occupied 
other Gove rhment and community programs that have little direct 
saring on the business end of farming. This leaves our average 
county with about 1 full-time man to do that real educational job 
which is supposed to put money in every farmer’s pocket, 1 man to take 
the useful results of all of our technical and managerial research to 
the farmers in the county, 1 man to knit together the complicate d and 
ofttimes highly technical information that comes from the many 
subject-matter departments of the State experiment station and the 
research services of the USDA, and to give it real and practical mean 
ing to 1,769 farmers. The time of this “one-man equivalent” is spread 
so thin that he doesn’t even get to set foot on three-fourths of the farms 
in his average county during the year. I think everyone must agree 
that this sort of an arrangement is simply too impersonal, too general 
ized, really to Bees ft the technical and man: agerial competency of our 
farmers as it should. No wonder there is such a lag between the time 
of research findings and the time that they are in general use on farms. 

From this review of facts, I believe that you can see why we have 
become so convinced that the central core of the expanded extension 
program should be an enlarged county staff to provide an arrange 
ment for bringing the entire resources of the land-grant colleg 
USDA system to grips with the problems of agriculture at the only 
point where most solutions can actually take place, on each individual 
farm 

It seems most logical to us that the additional extension staff of 
county advisers should be specially trained and specifically designated 
for working with individual farmers, each man doing a similar job 
but with different farmers. The workload should be limited to the 
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number of farms an adviser can work with efficiently. The function 
of this advisory staff should be to bring to the individual farmer the 
necessary technical and economic information to assist him in develop- 
ing a sound long-range farm-production plan for his farm, and to 
furnish guidance in adjusting his plan to meet changing market and 
other economic conditions or to incorporate new technological ad- 
vances as they become available. 

As progress is made in this approach, an increasingly broader cross 
section of farm families will be reached, and the regular programs of 
extension should become more effective. Increasing numbers of farm- 
ers will become capable of making a more effective application of 
technical information reaching them through general educational pro- 
grams. Farm youth work will assume a larger significance, and we 
will be providing a practical economic basis for more progress in the 
home-improvement activities. 

We are convinced that this intensified on-the-farm approach will 
work and pay dividends. Comparable service on varying scales has 
been tried in North Carolina, Missouri, California, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, and other States with outst: sata success. ‘The proper 
development of this expanded program will improve the efficiency 
of agriculture, provide a better balance of production with market 
opportunities, and be of real benefit to the whole American public. 

This educational program, of course, is just one side of the matter; 
the other is research, and Dr. Sayre will discuss that subject. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hv ge Thank you, Dr. Wingate. Now the committee will 
hear from Dr. Sayre. 

Mr. Sayre. My name is C. R. Sayre, of Scott, Miss. 

In American agriculture, extension and research must go hand in 
hand. Neither one of the two can go very far, or last very long as a 
real help to farmers, without the other. 

We are convinced that, both in the Department and in the State 
experiment stations, a great deal of sound research planning has been 
done with the specific needs of this fresh extension approach in mind. 
And, of course, the fact that much more than half of the proposed 
increase in funds for research would go directly to the State experi- 
ment stations clearly reveals the inte nt to give increased emphasis to 
work on problems right out where farmers farm. Also, a great deal 
of the research money spent directly by the Department is for work 
carried on cooperatively with the State people, and through this proc- 
ess the amount of research work is multiphed. Research funds spent 
by the Department tend to attract matching expenditures from State, 
local, or private sources in an informal way, even when there is no 
legal requirement. 

“As research e xpands hand in hand with education, it is clear that we 
need a great deal of strengthening of the so-called applied ty pes of re- 
search. It must be done in the spirit of the “team approach,” about 
which we have been hearing more and more. For the innovations 
which come out of research to have the great importance which they 
should have, somebody must fit them into » the whole series of problems 
involved in operating a practical farm business. 

Take mechanical cotton harvesting for example. Even as we were 
learning how to handle many of the engineering problems that were 
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involved in doing this laborious job mechanically, we could see that 
crowers couldn’t realize any practical advantage from it until a lot of 
other problems were also solved; for instance, ginning equipment to 
solve the problem of grade penalties, a defoliant that would get foliage 
out of the way, cultural methods to provide a more precise stand and 
maintain an even growth, less labor-consuming and more dependable 
ways to control weeds and grass in cottonfields. Insect control 
sumed a new and even more important role. And certainly a com 
pletely new set of farm-management problems have been introduced. 
We have made good progress 1h) all of these fields consideri? ng the small 
resources We have had to work with but we still have a long, long way 
to go. 

Let’s use ginning as an example. The ginning problems brought on 
by mechanical harvesting are enormous both in their difficulty and 
in their importance to agriculture. 

Picker and stripper type mechanical harvesters now harvest more 
than 20 percent of the crop. Rough hand harvesting, including snap 
ping, accounts for a very substantial part of the remainder. 

The impacts of these rougher methods of harvesting have been on 
the cotton gin. Rough harvested cotton contains more grass, leaves, 
weeds, and other trash than carefully handpicked cotton. Severe 
penalties associated with trashy cotton would retard, if not reverse, the 
trend toward mechanical harvesting. It is, therefore, imperative that 
ginning research and development keep pace with the advances in pro- 
duction efficiency. 

Genuine progress has been made at the USDA Cotton Ginning Lab- 
oratory at Stoneville, Miss., and at the branch laboratory at Mesilla 
Park, N. Mex., as well as throughout the ginning industry. Another 
branch laboratory is badly needed in the Southeast where gins are 
smaller and growing conditions are markedly different. 

Answers to the perplexing questions of proper moisture content, 
proper amount of heat, and other problems are imperative if we are 
to accelerate progress toward lowering costs and preserving inherent 
quality. 

Let me emphasize again that none of the many problems of me- 
chanical cotton harvesting are completely solved. They definitely 
are not. But we have made a few dents in each of them. We can begin 
to get a tantalizing glimpse of what this mechanical and chemical 

revolution can contribute to the future health and progress of the 
cotton industry. 

I have mentioned all of these problems only to illustrate the com 
plicated interrelationships that are involved in changing one particu- 
lar practice. There are many more that relate to cotton, and I’m 
certain there are parallel examples in most other enterprises. 

As matters now stand, the individual farmer himself all too often 
has no choice but to employ an immensely expensive and ineffective 
process of trial and error to determine whether or not a particular 
practice will work and will prove profitable on his farm. We think it 
is logical that much of this waste of individual resources could be 
eliminated and that agricultural progress could be speeded up im- 
measurably if our research program itself did a great deal more to 
help determine the conditions under which a new practice will or won't 
work, and will or won’t pay. 
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We could give many other examples of the need for expansion in 
- plied research, but we must turn now to those research problems 

vhich are called basic. In actual fact, the needed expansion is even 
more urgent in the basic fields than in the applied. We have been 
using up the knowledge that accrues to us from past research invest- 
ments, without giving enough emphasis to the development of new 
knowledge for application in years to come. We have simply been 
drawing down our bank balance of fundamental knowledge about 
the science of agriculture. There are numerous problems of cotton 
production that urgently need now the attention of basic researchers. 
Let me just mention a few: 

First, let’s take the subject of genetics on which all our cotton breed- 
ing work must be based. Although much progress has been made in 
recent years in the development ot improved varieties having high 
vie a ling ability and better fiber properties, many se ientists believe 
that we have just begun to scratch the surface of future possibilities. 
Most of the progress made to date has been based on old genetic 
principles and breeding methods. If we are to make the genuine 
progress in cotton improve ment that is so vitally needed, we absolutely 
must have accelerated and expanded work probing deeper in the un- 
known labhnie s affecting inherent high yielding capacities, earliness of 
maturity, resistance to insects and diseases, and improved fiber 
properties. 

(nother problem is related specifically to cotton physiology. Under 
average growth conditions the cotton plant has generally produced 
about 50 percent more fruiting forms than develop into mature bolls. 
This loss in fruiting forms is due primarily to the shedding of young 
bolls, and scientists up to now have considered this shedding as in- 
evitable. It has been known for some time that the flowering or bloom- 
ing habits of the cotton plant are fairly definite and uniform, but 

reat variations exist in the percentage of bolls that set. Some recent 
e expe rience suggests that the theory of natural shedding is erroneous 
and that it is en tire ‘ly possible for the percentage of shed to be greatly 


reduced and peri haps even eliminated. The key to unlocking this 
mysterious phenomenon apparently is to be found in basic physiologi- 
eal investigations. If this shedding factor can be controlled, it will 


open the way to great progress in yield increases and in cost reductions. 

A third ex: amp le of a problem is urgent need of basic research at- 
tention is cotton defoliation, and this one also involves physiology to 

considerable extent. The cle foliation practice otters great oppor- 
tunities in speeding up progress in mechanized cotton production and 
harvesting. Defoliation at times works perfectly, while at other times, 
results are very erratic even though the same materials are used in 
the same manner. Much of the mystery seems to be tied up in the 
biochemical relatior ship within the cotton plant itself. These rela- 
tionships are known to affect the growth and fruiting habits of the 
plant as well as maturity. But the how and why of this are unknown. 
If these secrets can be unlocked, our course could then be charted to 
modify and control plant growth and development for getting pre- 
dictable and desirable end results. 

[t should be kept in mind that added emphasis in production re- 
search is primarily toward increases in efficiency and reduction of 
costs. Still another aspect of needed production research is that to 
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induce quality changes that make cotton more a ceptable for a wider 
range of uses. 

There are dozens of other serious cotton production problems that 
eventually can be overcome provided we get the kind and amount of 
basic research needed to point the w: ay. These that I have just 
described are only a few examples. Equally as serious are problems 
in insect control, clisease control, weed control, fiber deterioration, 
cleaning, conditioning and ginning of seed cotton, and many others. 

Finally we must recognize the need for greatly expanded research 
on the utilization of cotton, including both the lint and the seed. 
Agriculture, like industry, has its whole future at stake on the success 
of its efforts to improve the usefulness of its products through research. 
We are sharply reminded of this problem by the surplus stocks | 
our ware ‘houses today. 

Cotton’s great competitive advantage is the ve rsatility of its fiber 
That fiber combines a wonderful variety of good qualities, which make 
it desirable for many, many uses. Through research, however, the 
synthetic manufacturers are gradually overcoming this advantage by 
designing fibers which are specially suited to the requirements of a 
particular use. It was through just such efforts that cotton was 
researched out of the million-bale tire cord market by the development 
of high-strength, fatigue-resistant rayon. Further improvement of 
this product has been accomplished, and cotton faces stiff competit ion 
in some of its other industrial markets. 

Cotton’s fastest-growing market of recent years has been in rugs. 
But a new coarse, crimped rayon is invading the rug market, and may 
prove a tough competitor the re, By similar deve lopme nts, there is a 
creat danger that cotton will be researched out of one industrial 
market after another, unless cotton is given the research strength to 
meet the growing challenge. 

To hold its present markets, to extend its usefulness, and to expand 
into markets held by competitors, cotton must increase its research, 
and must aim its work at emphasizing specialized, needed properties. 

Cotton has great potentials for improvement in the field of chemical 
modification of cotton fibers. Much has already been done. Through 
chemistry we are now able to make mildewproof, water-repellant, 
heat-resistant cotton fabrics; but we need to learn how to achieve an 
even greater degree of resistance to deteriorating influences. Today 
we have wrinkle-resistant cottons. While they are very good, they 
need to be better. This can be done through chemistry. , 

Some limited progress has been made in improving cotton’s resist- 
ance to soiling, but much more needs to be done. Think what wonde1 
ful summer suiting could be made from cotton that was properly 
wrinkle- and soil-resistant, that had good draping qualiti les, and that 
retained the coolness and comfort of cotton cords. This is by no 
means a pipedream. lt can be done, and with proper effort will be a 
reality in the near future. 

Think what a fine carpet could be made from cotton that had. in 
addition to its present advantages, resilience—or springiness—and 
resistance to soiling. Limited progress has already been made, but 
the road to complete success is a hard one and a long one. We « 


ili 


only reach the end of that road by patience, hard work, and team 
effort. 
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From these few illustrations of the great opportunities in lint 
research, we must move on quickly to mention the critical research 
needs in the utilization of cottonseed. We are all very conscious of 
the general surplus situation in fats and oils. The problem of in- 
creasing the consumption of cottonseed oil is actually an integral part 
of a greater problem relating to the use of fats and oils from all the 
oilseeds and from animal products. There is great opportunity for 
the development of new outlets for fats and oils in such industrial 
and semi-industrial uses as improved plasticizers, detergents, food 
coatings, and the like. We have by no means exhausted the possi- 
bilities for the utilization of animal and vegetable oils. But we need 
more basic information if we are to develop new markets for these 
oils, especially cottonseed oil. 

Closely related to cottonseed utilization are some serious problems 
of storage and processing which ought to be solved through research. 
Cottonseed deterioration in storage has caused the industry huge 
losses. Though many treatments have been tried, no solution has 
been found. Improved storing quality can only be achieved through 
fundamental studies of the mechanism of deterioration. There is a 
problem in bleaching and rerefining of oils held overlong in storage. 
This merits careful study. A more thorough knowledge of the chem- 
istry of cottonseed pigments would certainly contr ibute to better re- 
fining practice and to greater color stability of the oil, as well as to 
the possibility of opening up new uses. 

We have mentioned earlier that the Federal Government’s support 
of agricultural research and extension is lagging tragically behind 
the total research and development program of this Nation. In con- 
clusion we would like to come closer home by pointing out that this 
support is also lagging tragically behind the research and develop- 
ment programs of the very industries which are in direct competition 
with agriculture for its markets. We estimate that a smal] group 
of industrial corporations today are spending at least $50 million a 

year on research aimed at winning an increased market for synthetic 

fibers. This is about as much as our Federal Government’s appro- 
priation for the sum total of all agricultural research, for all crops, 
all livestock enterprises, everything, in every one of our 48 States 
where 25 million farm people live and make their living, and on 
every kind of agricultural problem from genetics to the final manu- 
facture of end products. Moreover these synthetic fiber research 
programs are still expanding at a terrific rate. 

If agriculture is to take its rightful place in American progress, 
we must restore to it a better opportunity to move forward in tech- 
nology. We must have a program of research and education that is 
equal to the challenges of the present day. Without it, no total farm 
program can be more than temporarily expedient. With it, any farm 
program will have an immeasurably better chance of success. We 
strongly and respectfully urge that the full amount contained in the 
budget for research and extension be approved by your committee. 

Gentlemen, thank you. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Dr. Sayre. Yours is a very excellent 
statement. Would one of you gentlemen tell us how much the industry 
itself is spending on research? 
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Mr. Cec. I asked the boys down at the National Cotton Council 
yesterday that question, locally, and they dug up some figures, as 
good an estimate as they could make. The industry itself 1s spend 
ing about $12 million a year, which compares to your total expendi 
tures for Federal, county, and State, that is on cotton alone; these 
figures are just referring to cotton; it runs about $5 million. 

Mr. Hunter. What etfect do you think the reduction in the amount 
allotted for control of the pink bollworm will have? There is a re- 
duction of about $150,000. Dr. Sayre might tell us something about 
the present situation with respect to pink bollworm. 

Dr. Sayre. This pink bollworm threat is an extremely serious one 
as this committee knows. We have done this, however: An indus stry 
advisory group has had the opportunity to work closely with the De- 
partment in looking into each phase of its pink-bollworm-control ef- 
forts. I would put it this way, that there are opportunities for some 
economies in their pink-bollworm-control program. I think that we 
likewise must recognize that there is an additional State that has come 
into the picture here just in the last couple of months, even before this 
budget appropriation was proposed. Arkansas now has pink boll- 
worm in at least three counties. ‘There is an intensified threat this 
vear, due to the weather conditions. That, likewise, has come after the 
budget was prepared. 

If I were to say that, looking back at the time the budget proposals 
were made, it would be logical to make such a reduction. As you 
look at it now, perhaps the economies that are offered by deficiencies 
in the program will not any more than offset the real threat that we 
have by increased expansion of the bug and weather conditions. 

Unfortunately, gentlemen, when you get a new State involved, it 
isn’t as though you had a few more counties. 

Mr. Wineatr. I happen to be a member of the board of regents in 
the university system in Georgia. We are interested enough in it that 
[ was able to get our board of regents to put up $15,000 a year, just 
to send over to help fight this deal over there. Of course, they are 
not close to us yet but they are headed in that direction. I - st 
thought I would mention that we were that much interested in it, 
you can see we are disturbed about it. 

Mr. Hunter. How many States have the pink bollworm now ? 

Mr, Buaxke. I think it is eight. 

Mr. Crecu.. They have a little in southern Arizona but we don’t have 
it in California. 

Mr. Hunver. It is sometimes found in the picking machines which 
move from the South into California and Arizona. 

Mr. Crecin. They have done a good job in controlling that by steriliz- 
ing the machines, and so forth. 

Mr. Sayre. I just returned from a study of the Sea Island cotton 
industry. Forty percent of the cotton was stained from infestation. 
Stained cotton is worth about 25 percent of its true value and it could 
amount to a tremendous loss. 

Mr. Hunter. Dr. Sayre, you state research must be done in the spirit 
of the team approach. Would you care to comment on the success we 
are having at the present time in synchronizing and integrating the 
work going on between the Federal Government and State and local 
goverments and private enterprise. We are hoping to get the maxi- 
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mum amount of research in terms of effort made and avoid duplica- 
tion as much as possible. 

Mr. Sayre. I feel there has been real progress made in that direc- 
tion, Mr. Hunter. I admit, as this committee has found in its previ- 
ous deliberations, that there is real room for improvement. I think 
a lot of that improvement has been made but more can be done. 

At Stoneville, Miss., we have three things, a branch of the State 
experiment system, we have Federal workers located there on crop 
and livestock research and then we have this ginning laboratory men- 
tioned in my testimony. 

It is very easy at this point for those gentlemen, and I think it is 
essential, to in al with the cotton research program from the side of 

netic breeding cultural practices, to cultural harvesting, defoliation, 

ginning, and so forth, all in one center. To me, that is the kind of 
teamwork approach that is essential, because you get these associated 
kinks, when you get something new it has a save effect all through 
this whole process. 

I feel and I believe, from the discussions in the Agricultural. Re- 
search Advisory Committee of which I happen to be a member, the 
administration at this point has in mind the further development of 
this teamwork effort. 

Mr. Hunter. Well, lam glad to hear you say that progress has been 
made in that direction. 

Now, I am sure my colleague, Mr. Whitten, has some questions. 
He has been a member of this subcommittee for over 10 years, he has 
been its chairman and comes from the great and sovereign State of 
Mississippi, where cotton for many years has been king. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman, I thank you. I do have that interest 
and I would like to say that this committee and its membership has 
been interested in these problems. 

| would | ke to say first that we all know the cotton industry is a 
very old industry. . In fact, it was among one of the few that helped 
to sup port the economy of the « ‘ountry in the early years but like old 
industries and successful industries, many times it lags behind in 
meeting changing conditions. That was in the spinning of the i 
dustry as well as in the production end. We followed practices that 
wore out a big section of the United States and then as time passed 

had all these other pe oblems in the w: ay of insects and that sort 
of thing to come into it, but in saying that, I think we got as far 
behind as anybody coul 1 and vet the folks in the industry, as has been 
evidenced by Mr. Blake, have formerly presented this matter in times 
past. Once it got started, I think the cotton industry has done as fine 
a job since moving off center, and of facing its problem as any in the 
Nation. Your recommendations to this committee have been very 
sound. Weare always pleased to have you come before our committee. 

Insofar as the individuals oe are concerned, Mr. Wingate and his 
long-time service to agriculture, in Extension and Farm Bureau work 
and the Cotton Council is well ie n, und he has contributed greatly 
to legislation and activities in the Congress concerning it. 

Dr. Sayre, and I say it in his presence, brings to us here some- 
thing you don’t find in too many individuals, and that is a splendid 
background of training and experience in research and things of that 
sort. He hasan outstanding record in research and other work within 
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the Department of Agriculture, and in my State he has added to this 
background, experience on the practical, down to-earth side and 
among other things he has had time to serve as head of the Delta 
Council which does a great job for the farmers both in his immediate 
area and in the whole State of Mississippi. I am glad he finds time 
to come here and present these matters to us. 

I say that because I think these gentlemen are entitled to have that 
in the record. Iam always glad to have the advice of these gentle 
men and I think everybody in Congress who deals with agriculture 
feels the same way. 

Now, with particular reference to the recommendations here, I 
think you point out something that I have tried to point out through 
out these he arings and that is there is a Federal interest in all "ot 
these diseases and insects which do so much damage, which frequently 
are said to cost the farme 4rso much money. I think it goes far beyond 
that. Any waste or any destroyed crop, or the millions of dollars or 
hundreds of se iiihees that we lose to the pink bollworm every year 
or the boll weevil, all show up in increased costs to the consumer. If it 
does not show up in increased costs to the consumer, it shows up 
further depletion and destruction of the soil, because the farmer is 
going to have to get it back, in his selling price, or he is going to have 
to let a land go ‘Dy the way. 

Here I note we have had the pink bollworm spread to Arkansas. 
What 7 it spreads on to Georgia and Florida? To prevent these 
things that occur in one State from reaching the whole country, we 
have to have some Federal program. It is not that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do anything for us that we don’t pay the bill for. 
Of course we do. But let’s say cotton that is grown in Texas, if you 
didn’t have some Federal con trol, what if Florida were to embargo the 
shipment of Texas products into Florida? It wouldn’t be 2 weeks 
until Texas would slap something on Florida citrus or Florida com 
modities, and then you have other States getting into it. You can 
take that into forestry products; you can take it into any aspect of our 
trade within the United States and then, if oad to the last degree. 
we would end up with 48 little countries, like they have in Central 
Europe, with all the trade restrictions and all that, and it just won't 
work. 

I mention that, here, because it is somet] lng that applies to the 
budget that is before us. 

I want to say again that this committee believes strongly and firmly 
in the very things you advocate. However, if in the limitations of 
what the Bureau of the Budget has sent down to us, or within the limi 
tations of what we get through Congress, we could fight our way 
through and get this money from Congress, what would the end re- 
sult be? What would we get? When Isay “We,” I mean what would 
the country get, if it can go along with these things’ In your view, 
woe | it reduce in the future the loss from the present sa laees or 
would we merely keep it from going from Arkansas to Mississippi, o1 
from Mississippi to, Alabama ¢ 

Can we look forward to less cost for the present control programs ? 
I mentioned the pink bollworm, but it is illustrative of troubles other- 
wise in farm production. 
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What do you envision that the country will get if we give this 
increased emphasis, moneywise, that you advocate? 

Mr. Wincate. I would say, Congressman, in answer to the question, 
that we realize just exactly what you are talking about. You want 
to know what we are voing to get out of it. 

More time has been spel ft on planning and preparing a program to 
use this additional fund if we get it, and use it efficiently, and I think 
that you can definitely expect wonderful results from it. I don’t 
think there is any question. We are in a better position to handle any 
increased funds that you give us, and to get more results from it, 
than we have ever been before. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you can find ways to make cotton meet not only 
what it meets now in the way of supply and need, but if you can make 
these changes that the testimon y covers, do you feel it will result in 
a better situation for those who produce cotton? Will they have more 
return for the farmers? 

Mr. Wrncarr. There is no question in my mind but that the farmer 
will get greater return and the consumer will benefit from a product 
that is produced more economically, and it will be passed on to them. 
There is no q iestion. 

Mr. Wnirren. How many people in the United States are engaged, 
actually, in the production of cotton in work related to it? 

Mr. Sayre. There are about 25 million in the whole Nation still 
dependent upon agriculture directly, and in cotton we have approxi- 
mately 114 million cotton farmers, or farms where cotton is grown. 
[t stretches, as you will recognize, from Virginia to California and 
from Illinois south to the coulf. 

I would like, if I might, Mr. Whitten, to comment on this question 
that you just raised. I would like to give two examples, if I might. 

One is in basic research on boll weevil. Through basic studies. it 
was found about 6 years ago that when the boll weevil comes out of 
hibernation in winter, he has a low percent fat content in his body, 
much lower than at any other time. Well, that opened up a fact to 
us that he was vulnerable, then, to these new organic insecticides, 
more vulnerable than at any other time; and also that you could get 
them before they produced several generations. 

Consequently, that single basic finding has meant literally millions 
of dollars in savings to farmers, income to various stages of the econ- 
omy, not just the farmers, and likewise to the Government. 

Secondly, if you would let me apply this basic physiology on boll 
shed to ro ughly the 750,000 acres of cotton grown in the State of 
Louisiana, which has great variable weather conditions, as you know, 
and therefore, has a lot of boll shed from year to year, if you take 350 
pounds as the average yield, you have about a 50 percent potential. 
a ‘ause about half those flowers are thrown off. You havea potential 

ield increase of 175 pounds of lint per acre. At 30 cents a pound, that 
au 4 ls up, you see, to very nearly $50 an acre. 

Mr. Whirren. I have heard it repeated, I don’t know where I got 
it originally, I am sure it was not original, but someone has said the 
real basis for our high standard of living in the United States was 
that it took so few of us to produce the food and fiber and clothing for 
all of us that it left the rest of us to provide automobiles, radios, tele- 
vision sets, and all these other things that go with the American way 


of life. 
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This work, you feel, will make it possible to produce more with pei 
haps less labor and with less people, of necessity, having to work with 
it. For instance, keeping the bolls from dropping off. 

Mr. Sayre. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. This committee is in thorough accord and it has 
proven record to that effect, in its support of agriculture, but it is d 
hearte ning sometimes to go on the floor, here, or read in the press, the 
attitude that agricultural programs are for those engaged in agricul! 
ture. Of course, that is true to a limited extent, but the records show 
that 65 percent of the raw materials used in industry come directly 
from the farm, and that almost all of the other 35 percent comes from 
natural resources to be found in our own country. Whatever vs 
activity is, wherever it is in industry, it is backed up by raw materi 
ind 65 percent of that is stuff direc tly from the farm. 

I am glad that I have had you gentlemen here, and have been glad 
to counsel with you, both in Congress and otherwise. I feel t] 
you give us a re: al story to carry to those to whom we have to carry 
iz. We try not to let the ureau of the Budget control us, but some 
times they come close to t. We battle with them, anyway. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Winearte. Could I throw in a word right there about peopl 
involved in cotton producing ? . 

One and a quarter million was mentioned. ‘That is farms, but ther 
was a little over 2 million, about 2,015,000, eligible to vote on cotton 
quotas, which means there is a lot involved in producing on the diffe 
ent farms. 

Mr. Horan. We know cotton is suffering from the invasion 
nylons and other synthetics, just as our dairy business is suffering 
from cheese and spreads, 

Mr. Hunter. And cottonseed oil. 

Mr. Horan. What are you" land orant and other educational] 
stitutions in your cotton St: ites doing by way of research / 

Mr. Wingate. That would be hard for me to answer right off. I 
should be able to vive you an answer to it, because T am very closely 
tied in with it, but Congressman, I am very sorry that I can’t give 
it to you, how. 

I do know this, that we ap propriated far more money today than 
we did jus st 5 or 4 years ago. It is ine reasing each year. I think we 
are doing a very good job of it. 

Mr. Sayre. I don’t have the exact figures here: I would be glad 
to supply them for the record, but the States have done considerably 
more 1n inereasing appropriations for research and for extension. 
than the Federal Government has done over the past 12- or 15-year 
period. 

Mr. Horan. I did ask that question of the Secretary when he was 
before us. 

Mr. Wincarr. Having been closely connected with the land-grant 
college in our State for years, and we realize that one of our biggest 
troubles, after you get research, is getting it out to the farmers. That 
lag is very serious. I studied the thing carefully. We were inter- 
ested in trying to get a better job done, but we have come to the 
conclusion that one man just can’t do all that work out there. He 
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just can’t get it to them enough, and for that reason, it just lags. 
There is no way to keep it from lagging. 

Mr. Horan. We certainly can’t keep the findings of research locked 
{ Pp in a glass bow l. 

Mr. Wincarr. That is right. If so, they are no good. 

Mr. Horan. We have not had the Office of Inform: ation before us, 
yet. We will have several items to discuss at length with the De- 
partment when they are before us, including the proposed diseontin- 
uance of the ye arbook, which I personally think is a mistake, I suspect 
very much that this subcommittee will probably put it back in. If 
we are going to have this research, we shake as well get it out where 
the folks can use it. 

Mr. Wutrren. That is one mistake which I think the Bureau of 
the Budget makes here, too. We point out the increased sums your 
industry is providing and that the States are putting up over the last 
10 or 12 years. 

It seems someone in the Bureau of the Budget is taking the atti- 
tude that, if others will take that much interest in it, we can let up 
on the national interest. 

It is what we collectively do through the instrument of the Federal 
Government. I think what the Federal Government has done has 
been the spark or the starting point, the impetus, the thing that has 
built up and developed these actions which the States certainly were 
not doing when we started. 

Now, if we take the sparkplug out, the car is not going to run. 
I differ with them radically. It is surprising how many “pli ices in this 
record the Department of Agriculture says, “We believe in this work: 
it is absolutely necessary; it is a good thing. We hi ave recommended 
it be sent back to the States and they will h: andle it. 

Of course, the thing we say is that you just want to get somebody 
else to pay for it. If we have made this progress that I see, we 
o want to take a chance of its going back to the point where it 

before. Of course, cooperative programs are essential, but we 
nee om to keep all of us in the picture. 

Mr. Wincatr. Congressman, I think you would agree with this, that 
our best farmers in our counties and our States, if you will trace it 
back, those are the farmers who have stayed right in behind your 
county agents, your fellows giving out this information, and that is 
the reason they are doing it, and that is the reason they are better 
farmers, and the man who is calling and seeking the help, he is going 
to naturally get it. The average small farmer out there is just going 
along and looking after his own business and doesn’t know the im- 
portance of it and nobody gets to him to let him know about it, and 
there is the cot of getting this information to him. That is 
where we run into trouble. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, gentlemen, for a very fine presentation. 
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Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 
AMERICAN Farm Bureau FEDERATION 
WITNESSES 


WALTER L. RANDOLPH, VICE PRESIDENT 
JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 
HUGH F. HALL, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Anpversen. The committee will come to order, gentlemen. We 
are glad to have with us this morning representatives from the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. I understand that Mr. Walter Ran- 
dolph, vice president of the American Farm Bureau, will make the 
presentation. He is accompanied by Mr. Lynn and Mr. Hall this 
morning. 

I will leave it up to you as to how to proceed, Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee to dis 
cuss appropriations for the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The membership of the American Farm Bureau Federation contin 
ues to be greatly interested in the problems relative to a balanced 
budget and have indicated their belief that the Congress and the 
executive branch should do all in their power to accomplish this 
objective. We are aware that it is a problem of the first magnitude. 
It requires that all segments of our population, including agricul 
ture, participate in these efforts. We believe the Congress and thi: 
committee sincerely desire to achieve this end and at the same time 
continue to support the essential activities of government. 

As we have stated on previous occasions in appearing before your 
committee, we recogenize—and, of course, you recogniz re—that there 
are functions and activities in which the Government is engaged which 
are inherently more essential than are some others. 

Our comments with respect to the budgetary recommendations will 
be directed toward some of the functions which are stressed in the 1954 
policies of the American Farm Bureau Federation as being activities 
requiring the expenditure of funds under the jurisdiction of this 
committee. 

We have observed over the last few years, especially since 1950, 
that the appropriations which fall into the category of regular activi- 
ties have been a little above $700 million a year. The recommended ap- 
propriations in the 1955 budget would constitute a reduction of ap- 
proximately 5 percent from the amounts provided for 1954. In gen 
eral, with some exceptions noted hereafter, the budget recommenda- 
tions for annual appropriations for regular activities, and the corre- 
sponding loan authorizations, meet with our approval and support. 
We wish, however, to make special comments on several individual 
items. 

For many years we have stressed the need for expanding and en 
larging the research activities of the Department of Agriculture and 
the State experiment stations. We support the President’s budget 
recommendation for additional funds to finance an expanded research 
program. Even with this increase the funds appropriated will fall 
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far short of the authorizations provided in the basic legislation on 
research. 

Farm people are convinced that “research to improve efficiency, 
and lower the cost of producing, marketing, and distributing food 
and fiber benefits the public as well as farmers.” The results of 
research carried on in the past give clear evidence of the value of 
continuing this effort and expenditure. There is much to be achieved 
in research which will aid farmers to lower costs, to improve quality, 
and to know and understand how to meet changing market demands 
and food and fiber requirements. We are aware that the value of 
research expenditures cannot be appraised in terms of a short period 
of time; therefore, we are convinced that a well grounded and con- 
tinuing program of research is necessary in the interest of all citizens. 

In the study given this question at the last annual convention the 
delegates resolved that “we will support increased appropriations for 
both basic and applied research on a grant-in-aid basis.” The recom- 
mendations made in the budget provide for this approach to the 
research program by making a substantial increase in the payments 
made to State experiment stations, amounting to $5,730,000. 

There is a need for expansion of the cooperative extension work. 
This need becomes greater as the agricultural research program is 
expanded and new information becomes available. It is encouraging 
to us that State and county governments have continued to expand 
their appropriations for cooperative extension work even though 
Federal funds over the past few years have remained about the same. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, about 63.4 percent of the 
funds spent in the Extension Service were non-Federal funds. We 
will continue to encourage State and local governments to make 
increased money available for extension work. 

There is always a time lag between the announcement of research 
findings and their use and applies ation by farmers. We believe the 
Agricultural Extension Service could be more effective in its activities 
of transmitting this research knowledge to farmers; therefore, we are 
for strengthening the Extension Service. 

The field in which there is a real need for the Extension Service 
to operate is large. There have been many changes in farming, espe- 
cially during the last 15 years. One dramatic change is the large 
increase in investment per worker. In 1940 the United States average 
investment per worker in agriculture was approximately $ $5,000. This 
has risen to approximately $22,000 per worker in 1953. Even allow- 
ing for a stable dollar, this increase typifies one of the phases of agri- 
cultural change in which the Extension Service can help farmers to 
coordinate and improve their situation. Agriculture now has an 
investment per worker which is more than 21% times the average 
investment per worker in industry 

There are almost 1,200 farm families to each available agricultural 
extension agent today. It is obvious that more workers are needed if 
extension is to serve adequately the educational needs of farm fami- 
lies. There is a continued need for the expansion of the program of 
boys and girls in 4-H Club work. 

We urge the approval of the additional funds of $8,305,436 recom- 
mended in the So laet | in order that a more effective ‘educational pro- 


gram may be developed and carried forward. 
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The Foreign Agricultural Service can perform a real service to 
farmers by encouraging the sale and consumption of agricultural 
products abroad. This is a real problem facing agriculture today. 
The export sales of agricultural commodities have declined. This 
means a great deal to farm income in that the production of some 52 
million acres of cropland has been exported annually in some of the 
postwar years. The agricuitural plant in the United States is geared 
to production for foreign outlets. Largely due to the loss of export 
we are now faced with the prospect of diverting from the productio 
of 3 crops alone nearly 30 million acres of cropland. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service should be provided adequat: 
funds in order that it may carry on more effectively its work in th 
field. Our resolutions recommend that: 

* * * Additional emphasis should be given to establishing complete e 
trade advisory services, increasing the number of commodity specialists whos 
primary duty will be to promote the expansion of trade abroad, analyzing pote 
tial export markets for each country and each commodity to determine the 
sources of supply and their reasons for not buying United States products, e1 


couraging and aiding in negotiating the reduction of duties, restrictions, and 
discriminations against United States farm products, analyzing and disseminat 


ing information on all conditions which restrict the export of farm product 
and encouraging necessary action to remove them. 


A portion of our resolution on the Foreign Agricultural Service is 
as follows: 


In keeping with the increasing importance of international trade and its rela 
tionships to American agriculture we recommend that our agricultural attachés 
serve under personnel policies that will attract highly qualified men and enable 
them to progress professionally within agricultural work. We also recommend 
that permanently stationed agricultural and commodity specialists be diplo 
matically accredited and given necessary operating expenses to properly serve 
the economic intelligence needs of United States producers. These foreign ag 
cultural officers should be directly under the supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


In our study of the budget we have noted that the nae Agi 
cultural Service is to be provided some additional funds out of the 


section 32 appropriation. It is our belief, however, that this agency 
should be provided with adequate funds in the ap ao act 
to insure continuity of operation. The development of foreign out 
lets for our agricultural products is too important an activity to be 
forced to rely upon transfers from other programs or agencies. 

We favor the budget appropriation for the school-lunch peouren 
We understand there is not to be a reduction in the support for t 
program since section 32 funds are to be used in addition to the recom 
mended appropriation. While this procedure should aid in the utili 
zation of some of the surplus agricultural commodities on hand, we 
wish to indicate a word of caution against the heavy committment 
of section 32 funds for school-lunch programs on a continuing basi: 
In principle, we believe school-lunch funds should be appropriated « 
rectly for such purpose. 

We believe that the Farmers’ Home Administration can continue 
its operations effectively and satisfactorily within the appropriations 
recommended in the budget. 

We are aware that drought and flood and other weather catastro 
phes create special demands for governmental assistance. It is to be 
hoped that these conditions will not require annual consideration by 
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the Congress. The utilization for these purposes of revolving fund 
authorizations appears to be the most satisfactory way of meeting 
such requirements, but we would urge that adequate funds be main- 
tained in such revolving funds to meet reasonable needs. If the need 
arises for additional funds for drought relief, we will support rea- 
sonable amounts for such purpose. 

We realize that title V of the Housing Act relating to farm housing 
loans expires on June 30, 1954. The entire subject of farm housing 
legislation needs additional study. We may wish to make recom 
mendations pertaining to this at a later date. 

We favor the provision of funds to make possible the completion of 
the rural electrification program on a sound basis and within a rea- 
sonable length of time. Adequate appropriations should be made 
available. In view of the recent experience relative to the rate of 
utilization of funds provided for the program it would appear that 
the recommended funds for rural electrification loans in the amount 
of $55 million, pl is the carryover from prior years of about $45 mil 
lion, with the contingency fund of $35 million and $75 million for 
the telephone program, probably are adequate for the coming year. 
Hlowever, should the demand increase substantially and the recom- 
mended appropriations prove inadequate, consideration should be 
given at a later time for providing the necessary funds. 

The funds for animal disease and pest-control activities have been 
reduced in the budget recommendations partly by elimination of cer- 
tain programs and reduction of others. The recommendation is also 
made in the budget that the States increase their provision for some 
of these activit ies, Where programs hav e develope a, as in the case ot 
tuberculosis and brucellosis eradication, to the pomt where the annual 
money requirement within a State is a moderate sum, it appears desir- 
able that Federal assistance be diminished and probably eventually 
eliminated. In the development of such a program of withdrawal 
by the Federal Government from these activities, consideration must 
be given to affording States an opportunity to take over the responsi- 
bility. This should be timed in relation to the meeting of State legis 
latures where their action is necessary to avoid injury to the continu- 
ance of a sound program. 

We have not had opportunity to study in detail most of the proposals 
for changes in the many programs relating to plant and animal dis- 
eases and pests, and for this reason are not in position to express our 
approval or disapproval of such proposals. There will be meetings 
of our national commodity advisory committees and the AF BF board 
of directors the latter part of this month. If these hearings are not 
closed by that time, we may wish to present a supplemental statement 
with regard to such proposals. 

We support the program now administered by the Soil Conservation 
Service. We have studied the reductions made in certain items in the 
appropriation for this Service. It appears clear that such reductions 
will not reduce the service rendered farmers and soil-conservation 
districts. The reductions are made possible by elimination of the 
regional offices, certain area offices, elimination of nursery liquidation 
expense, and other such economies. We have been assured by officials 
of the United States Department of Agriculture that if additional dis- 
tricts are organized they can be served within the recommended budget. 
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We have recommended on various occasions, both to this committee 
and to the House Committee on Agriculture, which has legislative 
jurisdiction, that we favor a provision that would require the pre- 
miums to cover the administrative expenses of the crop-insurance pro 
eram. While this has not been done, we believe the reduction in 
:dministrative expenses for the program is a desirable step in the dire: 
tion of an improved administration of this program. We do not be 
lieve the Federal program should be managed in such a manner as to 
impair the efforts of farmers to provide crop-insurance protection 

rough their own mutual companies. 

ue recommend the ap ee of $195 million for the agricul 

a conservation program to carry out commitments which have 
eady been made on the basis of the authorization approved by the 
C ‘ongress last year. 

In view of the expiration of the authority of the Secretary of Agri 
culture to provide on a Federal basis for an agricultural conservation 
program after July 1, 1955, no request has been made in the budget 
for authorization for such program. In view of this situation and the 
interest of the members of this committee in this question, we presume 
the House Committee on Agriculture, which has legislative jurisdic 
tion, will afford an appropriate opportunity for hearings to be held 
lealing with the problem. I might add that since this was written 

bill has been introduced in the Senate which does provide for con 
tinuation of that authority. 

Our resolution on land policy states the basic principles for our 
position on this question as follows: 


rhe maintenance and improvement of our land resources through proper use 
s fundamental to any sound, permanent farm program Chis is of vital impor 
tance to the entire Nation. The ultimate responsibility for wise soil management 


rests with those who farm the land Farmers everywhere have a growing reali 

ation that wise soil management contributes to increased income and that they 
have a responsibility to protect and improve our soil. Adequate farm income is 
the best assurance of the assumption of this responsibility by farmers. 

Government has a vital supplementary role in accomplishing conservation 
The most important role of government is research, demonstration, and educa 
tion. The encouragement of wise farming practices through these means is a 
ound public investment. 

Increased emphasis is needed in our educational institutions on the impor 
tance to national welfare of wise use of our soil resources and upon ways and 
means by which this can be accomplished. Research in this field is needed, not 
so much as a separate project, but as a part of a balanced program of sound farm 
management, 

The national interest in preserving our soil resources justifies a measure of 
State and Federal expenditure for direct assistance to farmers to accomplish 
this objective. The administration of such governmental programs should be 
decentralized to the maximum feasible extent. 

Appropriated funds for the agricultural conservation program should be allo 

ited on the basis of conservation needs. Payments should not be made for 
practices which have become a normal and accepted part of farming operations 
in the area in which a farm is located. 

We urge that the American Farm Bureau Federation board of directors cor 
tinue to give careful study to the possibility of substituting a program of long 
term, low-interest-rate loans for the present agricultural conservation payment 
program, This study should include the possibility of reducing or postponing the 
loan repayments that fall due in years of low farm income. 


This committee has a very important responsibility in considering 
appropriations which affect not only farmers but all citizens. We 
appreciate this opportunity to present our views. We are confident 
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that you will give them every consideration, along with the specialized 

information which the administrators in the Department of Agricul- 
ture give you in the extensive hearings which your committee is 
conducting. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Ranvotriu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
committee. 

Mr. Anversen. In general, I might say your statement is simply 
backing up the budget recommendation before us. You do not take 
exception to any of them, do you, Mr. Randolph ? 

Mr. Ranvotpn. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. W here do you take exception to any specific items 
in the budget, Mr. Randolph? It seems to me to be a rather blanket 
approval of the del request before us. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. We back up “Research and extension.” In our 
statement on “Foreign agricultural service” there is at least the impli- 
cat ion that consideration might be given to some additional increase 
in that item. 

Mr. Anpersen. Basically, your statement is an approval of the 
budget: is it not? 

Mr. Ranpoiten. That is what it says over here, Mr. Chairman. It 
says, in general, with some exceptions noted hereinafter. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is what I wanted to bring out for the record. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. In rural electrification, you will notice we have 
pointed out that while we think this is enough as far as we can see 
now, it may not be. In any event, we favor adequate appropriation 
for rural electrification. In the case of the school lunch, Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe for several years, all of the school-lunch money was 
taken out of section 32. We opposed that and in this we are simply 
indicating caution as to the use of section 32 funds for school lunch. 

On animal diseases and pest control, if you will notice, we said 
that we had not been able to study those proposals and that we were 
not in position at this time to approve or disapprove those recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Anpersen. I might say that that particular paragraph is about 
the only place where you show any decided difference w “ith the budget. 

Mr. Ranvourn. Inthe cases I have already mentioned, and also there 
is one other and that is in the case of crop insurance where our recom- 
mendation is that the rates be sound, actuarily sound, and that the rates 
include the administrative expenses. It is not a great deal of differ- 
ence but it could not be considered blanket endorsement of the budget 
as recommended. 

Mr. Anpersen. Ninety percent so, I would say from your statement. 

Mr. Ranvorpn. I will let the chairman select his own percentage. 

Mr. Anversen. That is just my opinion. 

And I want to make clear that I do not consider the Budget Bureau 
at any time capable of having the information that we on this subcom- 
mittee have had through the: years. We have lived with this thing for 
14 and 15 years, some of us. For new men or any new group in the 
Bureau of the Budget or for any new Secretary of Agriculture coming 
in, it is impossible for them to have the basic knowledge that a special- 
ized committee of this kind dealing with the matters for years has had. 
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Now, we have had this problem in the budget before us. It seems to 
us that action programs are being diminished all the way along the 
line. Now, I say this as an old Farm Bureau member of perhaps 
longer standing than any of you gentlemen here. I have been a mem- 
ber of the Farm Bureau for 35 years. I do not know whether any 
of you can tie that or not. Can you, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hatt. No,ITamanemployee. I became such in 1934. 

Mr. Anpersen. You, Mr. Randolph? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. I believe I may be a little older than you. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Six years ago I led the fight, with Mr. Whitten’s 
assistance, to increase the budget for the Extension Service. It was 
our efforts that boosted the appropriation, against severe opposition on 
the floor of the House, from $8 million to $10 million. And that be- 
cause of our work later on was increased another $2 million giving 
the $12 million total. In other words, it broke that particular bottle 
neck, I am citing this to show that this subcommittee has proven its 
great regard for extension work and for research. 

But now, we think the budget is making quite a mistake this year in 
proposing many deletions or reductions in what we term “action pro- 
grams.” When we start to diminish programs, gentlemen, such as the 
eradication of brucellosis and tuberculosis we are treading on fire 
The country may be irreparably damaged. When they delete funds 
for programs where the various States cooperate in forestry with the 
Federal Government, I think also we are approaching dangerous 
ground. 

And we do not like this idea of decreasing the Farmers Home Ad 
ministration personnel down on the field level, at a time when agri 
cultural income is falling. I think the majority of this subcommittee 
feels that, when we consider the huge sum of monev under loans to 
farmers by the Farmers Home Administration, we are not protecting 
the national interest if we do not supervise these loans pretty closely ; 
and during these times the collections are going to be somewhat more 
difficult. 

I question a remark here in your statement on page 7 that I want 
to ask you about, Mr. Randolph. You state there that you have been 
assured by officials of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the Soil Conservation Service, that if additional districts are organ- 
ized they can be served within the recommended budget. That is not 
the testimony that has been given to this subcommittee recently. The 
testimony has been to the effect that they are not able to give to these 
new districts any permanent staffs whatsoever under this proposed 
budget for 1955. Now, where did you get any information such as 
that, Mr. Randolph, which appears on page 7 ? 

Mr. Ranpotru. I got it from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just who gave you that information? It is en- 
tirely at variance with what we have had across this table just recently. 
Soil Conservation Service witnesses have admitted that if they are 
to give these new districts any ser vice whatsoever, it must come at 
the expense of thinning out the service presently given to other 
districts. 

Mr. Ranvotpn. I still say that I was assured that by officials of 
the Department of Agriculture. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Randolph, I would be interested in your com- 
ments on this point that I have raised concerning the seeming lack of 
balance in the budget, where on the one hand there are sizable increases 
for extension and research and on the other hand there are large reduc- 
tions in what we call action programs. 

Ranpoutrn. I can comment a little on that, Mr. Chairman. I 
realize, as T am sure you do, that I do not study this budget near as 
uch as you gentle men. I realize that. But ‘believe me—take the 
Extension Service—I believe the increases of Federal funds for Exten- 
sion Service have been rather minor in recent years. There have been 
some. You stated awhile ago that this committee had done some 
work along that line, but you have run up against a ceiling ; until 
legislation was passed it was not possible for this committee to increase 
Federal funds for the Extension Service. We do have that legislation 
now, 

Mr. Wuirren. Could T interrupt there, Mr. Chairman? I would 
like to point out that the legislation which passed was prepared at the 
request of this committee. We asked that they prepare the legislation 
which would remove that ceiling. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Ranpoten. That is true and it had widespread support. The 
Farm Bureau supported it. Then take the Soil Conservation Service. 
The appropriations total—I caleulated these figures and I . not sure 
they are exactly correct but they are substantially correct, $33.8 mil- 
lion in 1946 and $71.4 for the current year which is a very fe tantial 
increase, 

Mr. Anprersen. What I want to know is your opinion as to whether 
or not it is good business to cut down on action programs. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. It is my opinion, Mr. Chairman, and this is my 
opinion, also, T think, the opinion of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, that you will get more returns from money we spend in 
education and in research than from any other public funds that are 
spent. And we are emphasizing those appropriations in our statement 
here. 

Mr. Anpersen. Don’t vou feel there should be a balance somewhere 
between the two ? 

Mr. Ranpoutren. Yes, we do. On the matter of animal diseases and 
pest control you will observe that we frankly admitted that we had 
not had time to give them adequate study and that we are not in 
position to express at this time our approval or disapproval. I have 
studied just one of them and have not studied it too much. We are not 
able to do it. 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Randolph, first let me say that I think you have 
m ade a very excellent statement. I personally appreciate the great 

eal of time and effort which individual members of the Farm Bureau 
tale given to the study of various prob lems which confront our coun- 
try, not only agricultural problems, but problems that are of a more 
general nature One of the things that has impressed me has been the 
fact that in approaching these problems, members of the Farm Bureau 
have not thought of themselves as farmers first and American citizens 
second, but American citizens first and farmers second. Their ap- 
proach has been an unselfish one and one which seeks a solution to the 
problems which confront our country in an impartial and fair way. 
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You have stated that there is much to be achieved in research that 
will aid farmers to lower costs, to improve quality, and to know and 
understand how to meet changing market conditions and food and 
fiber requirements. This statement is made in support of the De 
partment’s requests for funds for research and also for funds for the 
Extension Service. In addition, there is an appropriation item under 
Agricultural Marketing Services identified as Marketing Research 
and Agricultural Estimates. That is increased by $1,512,800 over the 
estimate for 1954. Iam wondering whether you support this increase 
as well as those for research and extension work. 

Mr. Ranpoten. We intended to cover that in this general statement. 
You might have noticed that we singled out this payment to States 
item. ‘That does not mean that we are not also supporting the other 
recommended appropriations because we are. 

Mr. Hunrer. I personally feel that the marketing work of the 
Department is very important. We want to do those things which 


will aid farmers to lower costs and improve quality. ‘That is about 
the best way of increasing farm income over the long run. ‘That has 
been true in the past. If farmers are to continue to receive incomes 
commensurate with other fields of human endeavor, they must con 
tinue to lower costs and improve quality. ‘Therefore, any assistance 


which the Government can provide in this direction is certainly of 
great value not only to the farmers but to the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Ranvpotpen. The amount that we are supporting, Congressman, 
is the $10,054,517 increase in research. That includes the item you 
mention, Congressman Hunter, relative to marketing of agricultural 
products. Also, utilization of agricultural products which is closely 
related to marketing. 

Mr. Hatz. Mr. Chairman, may I speak up here? The research 
items we considered included those in the Agricultural Marketing 
Service and the Forest Service as well as in the Agricultural Research 
Sery ice, 

Mr. Hunver. I ask that question in order to clarify the situation 
because under the reorganization there has been a shifting of func- 
tions, titles, and so forth within the Department. 

Mr. Hatu. We sought information from the Department as to 
where these research funds are located and were advised that rela 
tively small portions are in agencies other than the Agricultural Re 
search Service. We meant to cover them all. 

Mr. Hunrer. Do you believe, Mr. Randolph, that the best, if not 
one of the best, ways to increase individual farm income is to aid 
the farmer in lowering his costs and improving quality ‘ 

Mr. Ranpoirn. I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hunrer. Did I understand you to say that the Federal funds 
for cooperative extension work have remained about the same in re- 
cent years, whereas non-Federal funds have increased rather remark 
ably ¢ 

Mr. Ranpouren. That is correct. I assume the committee has had 
this presented to them by the Department: but the total of the non- 
Federal funds for the year ending 1954 is 63.4 percent of the total for 
the Extension Service. 

Mr. HUNTER. Do you have any specific recommendations on how 
the Foreign Agricultural Service might do a better job in increasing 








e and consumption of agricultural products abroad? Have 
. id any opportunity to observe what has been going on in that 
gency there since the reorganization ? You might want to comment 
n what you think has been accomplished and perhaps you might 
vant to comment also on what more could be done to stimulate exports. 
Mr. Ranpoven. | believe the quotation I gave from our resolution 
sets forth clearly the activities that we are recommending to be done 
by the Foreign Agricultural Service. Right at the present moment, 
I think that one of the needs is to replace some peop le over there who 
left the service or are in the process of le: aving so that the : agency 
ll be well pennies. I assume that will be done. Now, Mr. ‘Lynn 


eht like to supplement what I have said in answer to your question ? 
Mr. Lyxw. Mr. Chairman, we are not at all happy with the situa- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture with regard to increased 
emphasis on markets, particularly with regard to foreign markets. 
\s you well know, the trouble that we find ourselves in, in agricul- 
ture s the loss of these export markets. The old OFAR and the 


ew Foreign Agricultural Service has always been in an unstable 
position and as you recall we gave emphasis in the reorganization to 
-tre eranen ig this agency. The appropriation of less than a million 
dollars. and having to go around to other agencies with a tin cup, so 
to speak, to get their money, m ikes fora very unstable situation with- 

Foreign Agricultural Service. I think this condition contrib- 
at deal to the lack of adequate personnel in that Service—a 
Service which we think is very important to agriculture. 

Therefore, you will notice in our statement that we recommend that 
leq ate appropriations be made for this Service and not require 
them to have to go about with a tin cup to get their funds. 

The agricultural attachés can play a very important part in this 
whole expansion of the foreign market, and to our best knowledge 
very little emphasis is being given to that. For this reason we are 
going to support the bill that is before the House Agriculture Com- 
inittee now to transfer those attachés to the Department of Agricul- 
ture in order that we might give them the proper emphasis. 

Mr. Honrer. How do you look on these foreign trade missions 

hich are soon to be sent abroad ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. We suggested the idea. We will not take undue credit 
for it but we have supported the idea because we feel it is very impor- 
tant that not only Government officials and farmers but businessmen 
and others outside of agriculture have an opportunity to survey the 
situation in Western Europe, Middle East, Far East, to see what we 
ean do to increase agricultural exports and on the other hand increase 
imports into this country to pay for them. We support the trade 
missions, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Hunter. Do you care to make any statement at this time regard- 
ing how we might better dispose of Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks abroad? As you know, the CCC has the authority to sell those 
stocks in foreign markets at less than the support’ price. The same 
restrictions do not apply in foreign sales as apply to sales domestically. 
There has been considerable discussion lately on how that might best 
be undertaken. We have been accumulating large supplies of cotton 
and wheat. It looks like we are going to accumulate considerable rice 
in the future with the world price dropping below the support price. 
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We see Commodity Credit Corporation stocks going up at the same 
time that exports of these commodities are going r down. 

Mr. Ranvotru. I think I can answer that best by reading a brief 
statement from our resolution on agricultural policies: 

The executive branch of the Federal Government, and especially the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, should not stand idly by and watch foreign outlets shrink 
when supplies are available in the United States. It requires much less effort 
to maintain an existing market than to regain one that has been lost. Accord- 
ingly, wherever supplies threaten to become excessive, action should be taken 
in a timely manner to permit United States farm products to maintain a fair 
and stable competitive position in world markets. This should include the use 
of CCC or other funds, whichever is appropriate, to encourage the movement 
of the commodities directly into the world trade through private channels before 
they become the property of the Government. That is our position. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 7875, now before a House commit- 
tee, embodies in legislative form our recommendation—part of « 
recommendation—dealing with this subject. 

Mr. Ranpotru. That bill provides for the sale of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities in foreign countries and accepting payment there 
for in foreign currency where they do not have dollars. And it pro- 
vides, of course, that the amount which is paid for with foreign cur 
rency would be in addition to what would otherwise be sold for dollars. 
We think that is one way we can sell some more commodities. In fact 
section 550 of the Mutual Security Act passed by the last session of 
Congress has resulted in the sale of some additional farm prod icts to 
foreign countries. 

Mr. Hunter. Now, you state that you wish to indicate a word of 
caution against the heavy commitment of section 32 funds for school 
lunch programs on a continuing basis. You state further that in 
principle you believe school-lunch funds should be appropriated 
directly for such purpose. I would appreciate your elaborating 
somewhat on that. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Well, section 32 funds are appropriated, of course, 
for specific pul poses W hich you are acquainted W ith. The Agricultural 
Act of 1949 states that such funds should be used primarily for perish- 
able commodities. 

We just simply believe, as we have for a good many years, that 
school lunch should h: ave an ap propri ition directly for that purpose 
rather than a transfer from section 32. Now, we do say in there that 
this use of these funds in this way may result or probably will result 
in disposal of some surplus commodities. but we take the position that 
section 32 funds should not as a matter of principle and continuously 
be shifted to the school-lunch program, but that rather we have a 
clear, direct appropriation for the school-lunch program out of other 
funds in the Treasury. 

Mr. Hunrer. I feel very much the same way, Mr. Randolph, be- 
cause, as you point out, the original intent was that these funds were 
to be used primarily for perishable commodities. I think the reason 
for this was that perishable commodities do not enjoy the support 
assistance which the basic crops, for example, do. 

Mr. Ranpouten. That was certainly clear after the passage of the 
act of 1949 as the act specifically states that. 
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Mr. Hunter. Now, the budget this year leaves out any appropria- 
tion for section 6 pure hases for use in the school-lunch prgram. Have 
you had the op portunity to study or consider that ¢ 

Mr. Ranpoiew. I have not. Possibly Mr. Lynn or Mr. Hall have. 
I would like to make another point on the school lunch. The section 
32 commodities used in the school-lunch program are not necessarily 
additional consumption, but merely a substitute for what would be 
purchased with direct appropriation if that was made. 

On this other pot you mention, [ am not competent to answer. 

Mr. Hause. Mr. Chairman, might I make the point that the Presi 
dent’s message made special reference to this item and as is shown on 
page 359 of the budget, the $68 million, that is being appropriated 
constitutes the fund that has to be paid in cash. 

Mr. ANpbersen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hauu. To the States and schools using the program. In heu 
of the section 6 funds they are drawing on the section 32 funds to 
buy perishables and other food items and, as I recall it, the budget 

ncreases the amount up to some two-hundred-odd-million dollars for 
school lunch. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is a surmise as to what will be available. I 
am inclined to think that $150 million is the correct figure. 

Mr. Hauxu. That is what I had in mind, in lieu of what had been 
appropriated under section 6. 

Mr. Anpersen. As Mr. Hunter has indicated, there are some very 
extreme doubts that the variety necessary for the school-lunch pro- 
gram will not be available from section 32. As you have indicated, 
Mr. Randolph, this is more or less a bookkeeping transaction. But 
t does take away from section 32 that amount of moneys which other- 
wise would be available to take care of these perishables for which 
section 32 has been established. 

Mr. Hauyi. May I comment further at this point. The ratio of 
funds that are provided by the Federal Government to those provided 
by the States and schools and through the private contributions for 
school lunches is about 1 in 4. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct. Any further questions, Mr. 
Hunter? 

Mr. Hunter. In the justifieations it is shown that section 6 funds 
have been used to purchase certain commodities for distribution to 
school-lunch programs including beans, both canned and dry; proc- 
essed cheese, gradefruit, peaches, peanut butter, peas, tomatoes and 
tomato paste. In the testimony of both Department representatives 
and school-lunch representatives it was indicated that these purchases 
served to bring about better dietary balance in the school-lunch 
program. I was wondering whether you people agree with that? 

Mr. Ranpourr. T have not studied that, but I could say this, that 
I think there is a better chance that we would have a better diet in 
the school lunches if money was furnished and purchases were made 
than we would if we inaaley used commodities accumulated under 
section 32. Section 32 commodities would not necessarily furnish an 
ideal diet. 

Mr. Hunrer. Section 32 purchases are made on the basis of eco- 
nomies rather than nutrition. For that reason, the Department has 
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made section 6 purchases to help assure a balanced diet, notwith- 
standing the purchases made out of other funds. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Just to sum up, Mr. Chairman, our enone 
tion is that there be adequate appropriations for the school-lunch 
program and that we are not pleased over using section 32 for that 
purpose. We are not objecting too strongly, but we certainly think 
it is not the right principle. 

Mr. Hunver. Thank you very much, Mr. Randolph. I appreciate 
very much your appearing before this committee and your statement 
has been both interesting and informative as well as helpful to this 
committee in its work. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Randolph, I, too, am glad to have you before 
this committee. I know of your long term service to American agri- 
culture, and that of your organization. I have a record here on this 
committee and in the Congress, I think, which clearly shows I do not 
agree with many of the present viewpoints of your organization as 
to what is best for American agriculture. 

I am glad to see you. I regret that Mr. Kline is not here. I have 
come to enjoy his appearances and while I have not been able to change 
his viewpoint he has not been able to change mine. He is not in town 
at this time, is he? 

Mr. Ranpouteu. So far as I know, he is not. All I know is he asked 
me to appear; I did not ask him where he would be today. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is with sincere regret that I note that he is not 
here. I understand he is to be before the Senate Agriculture Com 
mittee tomorrow or the next day. I notice your statement about bal- 
ancing the budget. Everybody can agree as to the desirability of 
balancing the budget. The question then arises as to where should 
we balance it. Are you aware that the records of the Ap propriations 
Committee show that the a | PS onbereer for the Department of Agri- 
culture is approximately 31.9 percent below 1940% ‘That the employ- 
ment in the Department of Agriculture is approximately 23.2 percent 
below 1940% ‘The records of the Appropriation Committee further 
show that as of now, the appropriations for the remaining civil de 
partments and agencies, civilian activities exclusive of anything con- 
nected with the military, has increased by L110 percent. Since 1940 
employment in other civilian activities has increased 56.7 percent, 
Were you aware of that situation? 

Mr. Ranpovren. Lam ina general way. Of course, I have not given 

the study you have. I think you will find that in 1940 there was 
approximately $750 million for agricultural conservation and parity 
payments. 

Mr. Wuirren. Most of the reduction in that program has been 
advocated by your organization since then, has it not / 

Mr. Ranpotren. We have advocated reductions in some programs 
since then but I would not say we were altogether responsible. 

Mr. Wurrren. Somebody agreed with you or it would not have bee: 
eut. Of course, oe vote in the Congress. 

Mr. Ranpouren. No, s 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, I am asking that in connection with balancing 
the budget with those facts being so, would you not think that we 
should look elsewhere if we are going to balance the national budget 
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instead of looking to the one department that has been held to the 
lowest level since 1940? 

Mr. Ranpotex. I think that as we said in our statement, Mr. 
Whitten, that all segments, all parts of the Government should bear a 
part of this cut. 

Mr. Wuirren. You mean you should cut the good things in Govern- 
ment in direct proportion to the bad ones ¢ 

Mr. Ranpoien. Of course not. 

Mr. Wuirren. Cut the good ones some and the bad ones some # 

Mr. Ranpotren. Of course not. 

Mr. Wuirrren. Do you not think it is better to cut out and eliminate 
those activities of Government which bring little return rather than 
reduce our efforts to protect basic programs? 

Mr. Ranpouru. I think we ought to make cuts as wisely as possible. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. Iam asking you if in your judgment 
t would be wise to cut out worthwhile activities of the Department of 
Agriculture in an effort to balance the budget or should we eliminate 
certain other governmental expenditures to balance the budget ? 

Mr. Ranpouiru. | think we should eliminate all unnecessary ex- 
penditures of the Government. I think that we ought to be certain, 
and clear, that this reduction in Agriculture since 1940 is in the main, 
in a big part, in direct payments to farmers. In 1940, farm prices 
were quite low and at that time we were using payments—in the main- 
as price supports, whereas now farm prices are higher than they were 
in 1940. Of course, I know they have declined some in the past 2 years. 
But in my opinion there is not as great a need now for direct pay- 
ments as there was in 1940. We have not recommended that the pay- 
ments be entirely eliminated. In fact, we have concurred in the action 
of the Congress of last year for the $195 million for the 1954 program 
and in the case of the 1956 program we have deferred making any 
recommendation until we find out what kind of legislation is adopted 
and until we find out also what the Budget Bureau is going to 
recommend. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are just waiting to get with the Budget Bureau 
and therefore need to know what the Budget Bureau says farmers 
need / 

Mr. Ranpourn. No,sir. Weare certainly not. 

Mr. Wurrren. When you say your organization has no viewpoint 
in advance that the Budget Bureau might take into consideration in 
making up its mind. 

Mr. Ranpoupn. It could work both ways. We can confer with the 
Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Wurrren. Being a great farm organization, I was just wonder- 
ing if it would not be, perhaps, helpful if you had a sound position to 
let the Budget Bureau know in advance what you thought. You have 
not taken any action along that line / 

Mr. Ranpotrn. We just have not as yet resolved that question. 

Mr. Wuirren. You state that even as good as activities of the 
Department of Agriculture are and as essential as they are, you believe 
in cutting out programs in agriculture where they are not needed. 
What programs are there in the Department of Agriculture that we 
can cut out’ Is there any such activity in your judgment? 

Mr. Ranpoten. We have not recommended cutting out anything. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I was asking if you could, if you know of any service 
that is of so little benefit that your organization would recommend the 
elimination of it? 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I do not think of any right now. There may be 
some. We have not studied this in enough detail to say. But I do 
not think you will find in our statement where we have recommended 
any elimination. 

Mr. Wuirtren. You have not, but since you have approved the 
budget as it is with much less money and the shift of a considerable 
part of what money there is to extension and research, you are recom 
mending the curtailment or elimination of activities of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. I do not find where you have pinpointed len. 
I was just asking if you could give the committee the benefit of your 
organization’ s advice as to whether we should eliminate activities of 
the De partment, for if we follow the budget you endorse, we are elim- 
inating and reducing many activities. 

Mr. Ranpoten. We have not recommended any elimination. 

Mr. Wuirren. There was enough money to carry on these activities. 
The budget reduces the overall amount. You advocate increases for 
some even with less money. After you take care of what you are 
primarily interested in there isn’t enough left for maintaining the rest 
even at present levels. Now you do not want to say where we should 
apply the cuts. 

Mr. Ranpoten. I think both the chairman and you have pointed 
out that you gentlemen have been working on the details of this mat- 
ter for a long time and I think you probably are in better position 
than I would be to find those places. Now, this cut that is recom 
mended by the budget below 1954 is approximately 5 percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, but also out of the 95 percent that is left, the 
Budget Bureau cuts so many programs drastically and recommends 
the transfer of those funds to research and extension. I have been 
and am a strong advocate of extension and research. I have offered 
amendments on the floor and have had them adopted giving added 
emphasis to research. I made a fight in this committee and got sup 
port for funds for research with my colleagues. Again, I was chair- 
man of the committee when I asked that they prepare legislation tak 
ing the existing ceilings off extension and we gave these increases 
So I want it understood that I, too, am for strengthening those pro- 
grams. Unfortunately, the budget before us does that at the e xpense 
of cutting out tree planting, reforestation; it cuts out funds to States 
for forest fire fighting. It recommends the elimination of funds for 
quarantine. And it recommends the cutting out of payments and 
indemnities to eradicate brucellosis and TB and many other such pro 
grams and in effect recommends the transfer of those funds to ex- 
tension and research. 

Now, it is the expansion of these two programs at the expense of 
the other activities in the Department that raises a serious question 
with me. You would like to go along, your organization, apparently, 
from your statement, would like to go along with the increases and 
then not give us the benefit of your counsel as to the places where we 
get that money. That is your privilege. I am just asking if you 
could be of any help to us. 
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Mr. Raxpoten. I want to repeat my statement on that point if 
you do not mind. We have not had the opportunity to study in detail 
most of the proposals for changes in many programs relating to 
pDiant and animal diseases and pests. For this reason, we are not 1n 
& position to express our approval or disapproval of such proposals. 
Then I go on to say that we are going to have a meeting at the end 

this month of our advisory committees and our Board and that 

fter that we may have some additional recommendations. We just 

plainly state, Mr. Congressman, that we have not had an opportunity 

o study those proposals and that at this time we are not in position 
be of hely to you 1n that connection. 

Mr. Wurrren. I can appreciate your statement, Mr. Randolph, but 
follows that having studied your recommendations, you approve the 
erall budget which is much less than last vear. Then your organ 

from that reduced amount approves large increases in funds 
or research and extension. That comes at the expense of something 
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Mr. Ranpotren. I think we do. 


tell us where. 


Mr. Warren. To give the increases to research and extension. 

You do not pinpoint any of the programs which we should reduce to 
ret this 1 ioney. 

Mr. Ranpouru. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Wurrren. Where are we going to get those ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. The only place we have not tried to cover is in the 
mie T read there about the animal diseases and pests. 

Now, I want to pinpoint some of them to answer your question. In 
the case of the Farmers’ Home Administration, we have supported the 
reduction there. In the case of the Soil Conservation Service, like- 
wise; crop insurance, likewise. That is three. And we have not 
covered about $214 million there on animal diseases and pests. 

Che wv av we operate 1n the Farm Bureau it is not possible for me 
or the staff or even all the officers to sit down and make decisions on 
these matters Wi have to get authority from the board of directors 
to do that, and all the members of our board of directors are actively 
engaged in farming and in the operation of State farm bureaus and 
the activities of farm bureaus and we meet about 4 or 5 times a vear 
ind I think we will get around to these at our March meeting but we 
ust have not done so. so far. 

Mr. Witrrren. You are not in shape to advise the committee on this? 

Mr. Ranpovru. On that particular point, that is correct. 

Mr. Wrtrren. Talking again about balancing the budget, I note 
that in point 4, which is the foreign-aid program, that we are appro- 
priating and spending—I do not have the exact figure here, we have 
asked the clerk to get that—we are providing for the extension type of 
ervice in foreign countries to a considerably larger extent than we 
are providing it for our own country. In addition to that, it is my 

formation that the United States is paying for the digging of 2,600 
deep wells in India which will enable them to irrigate lands in the 
cotton-growing section of India which, of course, in the long run, will 
inake it possible for them to take that much more of the cotton market. 
| am asking what the views of your organization is on that. Do you 
not believe that in balancing the budget we should curtail those activi- 
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1eS prior to cutting out the attention we are now giving to American 
agriculture ¢ 

Mr. Ranpotru. I will ask Mr, Lynn to comment on that. 

Mr. Lynn. Sir, we have recommended for 2 straight years and will 


ontinue to recommend that the amount of money being app! yporrate & 
for technical assistance o1 point t has been too high. Lechnical assist 
ance or point t was well sold to the American people and we have a 


feeling that the agencies ot Government w ho are promoth o that pl 
ram have substituted technical assistance for another form of fore oI 
aid. 

The proof of the fact isthat last vear, according te our best informa 
tion, 50 percent of the technical assistance money Was used in the form A 
of economic aid. We are not for that. We think that that the appro 
priation for point 4, so-called, has been entirely too high and only 
tbout a year ago we discovered that there were about a thousand people 
in the technical assistance staff here and about 550 to 800 in the field. 

We liken that to having in the land-grant colleges more specialists tha 
you have county agents. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In some countries. of the so-called economic assist 
ince that we furnish them, 80 percent amounts in some instances Tot 
supplies and materials furnished. That backs you up in your state 
ment. There is entirely too much of it. 

Mr. Lynn. We are not at all happy with this situation. I might 
comment further, that if the Appropriation Committee would give 
consideration to an appre opriation for technical assistance apart from 
the ap propriation for fore 101 economic aid and for the military 
which is not the way it isnow handled +t would be possible >to conside! 
any one of these programs without somebody saying, you are inte 
fering with the security of the United States. 

The way it is intermingled now within the budget, just as sure as 
you Start considering the technical assistance program some box iy W ill 
say, you are interfering with our international security. We th 
each ought to stand on its own bottom and be specific. We view te 
nical assistance, Mr. Whitten. as being the know-how and the show 
how type of program and not necessarily for digging wells in India 
to expand cotton or rice production. 

Mr. Wuirren. The point I make, Mr. Lynn, has to do with the fact 
that I have tried to point out many times that which has to do with 
the preceding Secretary and his whole staff. Too frequently they cor 
sider agriculture as a thing apart. As hi as been expressed here, they 
say, “Everybody has got to take their cut.” I differ with them on that. 
When you are already giving less attention to agriculture, compara 
tively, than to other segments of the Government, you should not cut 
down or reduce the attention we are giving to agriculture because these 
othe r things have gotten out of line, Acriculture should be considered 
in relation to the various other things that we are doing through the 
Government. And it isthat point that I feel that your organization as 
well as the Department of Agriculture and the American people, could 
make a more strenuous effort. more strenuous fieht to see that first 
things are put first and to me the whole welfare of the country is tied 
in with the welfare of agriculture and the well-being of our national 
resources; that is where I raise my argument. ‘That is the reason I 
asked about these other appropriations, trying to point out that we 
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need to keep all these activities on something of a balance. You can- 
not consider or should not consider agriculture as a thing apart. 

Mr. Lynn. We share those views, sir. 

Mr. Ranvoien. I think we are not in any disagreement with regard 
to comments on point 4. 

Mr. Wuirren. At this point I could strike at some of the things 
they are doing under point 4, such as those deep wells in India, before 
I approved elimination of funds to eliminate TB and brucellosis. 
But I am not here trying to pass judgment on all the things related 
to the necessity for our foreign policy. I am just saying there are 
plenty of places to which you should look first before you curtail 
the activities that are covered by this bill, in my judgment. 

Mr. Ranvotpn. We think the same thing. Of course, that does not 
alter the statement that we have made. We stand on that statement 
here. But generally speaking, I do not see how there could be any 
quarrel with your statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. In your support of recommended increased funds 
for extension and research through experiment stations, you point 
out the dramatic increase in investment per worker on the farm. In 

1940, in the United States, the investment per agricultural worker 
was approximately $5.000 ; that has risen now to approximately $22,000 
per worker in 195 2. You use that as an argument as to why we should 
cive increased Federal attention by appropriation to extension. Now, 
if that be sound, and I think it is, is it not also argument for con- 
tinuing the Federal attention or increasing it in the field of soil 
conservation to the Soil Conservation Service? If the States have 
paid more and more in comparison on extension work, they also have 
Ds aid more and more on reforestation, on fighting forest fires, and on 
the various other activities that are on a cooperative basis. If that 
argument is sound for the goose, does it not apply to the gander? Is 
that not argument also for increased attention to these very programs 
that you go along with recommended reductions by the Budget 
sureau ? 

Mr. Ranpoirn. As T pointed out, there has been a very dramatic 
increase in the appropriations for the Soil Conservation Service since 
1946; a little more than doubled. 

Our position is that certain economies can be made and have been 
made in the Soil Conservation Service, such as abolishment of the 
regional offices and nurseries, and other things, and that we think 
this is sufficient money for the Soil Conservation Service. 

Now, of course, we cannot expect everybody to agree with that. But 
that is our viewpoint, and that is all I am trying to present. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Whitten, if you will vield just a minute. We in- 
cluded it in our report that the regional offices should be abolished. 
As far as the area offices, I would be most happy to go along with the 
recommendations of the Secretary this year, if the testimony of the 
Department of Agriculture presented to this committee supported the 
position of the Secretary of Agriculture in this matter. The testimony 
did support this position. 

Mr. Wuirren. These savings were not reflected, as was requested by 
this committee, by providing more people to give technical assistance 
at the district level, but the money was frozen. This year’s budget, 
instead of providing that savings which have been effected from these 
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Cc ‘hanges bel Ing reflected | Ih an 1ncres ased number of people to give tech- 
nical assistance. The budget continues the same number of people at 
the local level, fewer people in a superv isory position. It is admitted 
there will be, and are now, substantial increases in total number of 
districts. These districts, in turn, are populated by farmers who have 
farms. When the SCS, with the same number of employees, tries to 
give personal technical advice to a larger area and to more farms and 
more people, it follows that you cannot give the same service. Mr. 
Coke and others admitted that fact. 

Mr. Ranvotrnu. I think on this point, unlike on point 4 where we 
agree, there is some disagreement between your viewpoint and ours. 

Mr. Hai. I merely want to comment with respect to the trend of 
Congressman Whitten’s questions, particularly in reference to com- 
parisons that were put into the hearings last year showing how the 
appropriations to the Department of Apri iculture in its various divi 
sions have changed from 1940 to 1954. As Mr. Randolph has pointed 
out, most of the decrease has been taken in the field of direct pay- 
ments, the conservation and parity payments. 

[I think that ought to be reemphasized here and while we have not 
redone that job, the comparison we made is still a valid one. 

Mr. Wirrren, Personnel for the Department of Agriculture is 
down 23.3 percent. What I can’t understand, and I mean it, of course, 
perhaps, I i invite it, but it is most disturbing to me to see this great 
farm organization come here from time to time and show evidence of 
having dug up everything in the world that they can to strike at con- 
gressional support of agricultural programs and the Department of 
Agriculture. I say fr: ankly if your organization spent anything like 
the same amount of time showing the facts which exist in favor of 
the farmer, it would be understandable and helpful. Instead your 
office appears to const: antly work to assimilate figures to show we are 
already giving too much attention to many farm programs. 

Mr. Ranvotreu. Mr. Whitten, I believe you are not right about this 
matter. 

Mr. Wurrrten. In Government and elsewhere there are some folks 
who will approve efforts to reduce the farm programs. But person: ally 
| hate to see your great farm organization spend so much time buil j 
ing up support for reductions in attention to American agriculture. 
It isa matter of personal opinion. 

Mr. RAnbotren. I would like to point out that we are recommending 
$55,378,000 for the Soil Conservation Service, which is quite a little 
sum of money. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. 

Mr. Ranpvotren. I do not agree with you in your description of what 
we are doing. I do not think we are doing that, but at the same 
time—— 

Mr. Wuirren. I had reference to the presentation before our com- 
mitee. Let me say it that way. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. And at the same time you are certainly entitled to 
your opinion. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, I notice that your statement is that we need 
to strengthen the Foreign Agricultural Service and I agree with. that. 
But do you see any hopes for us to increase our exports by providing 
for increased funds to the personnel in the Department of Agriculture 
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for the Foreign Agricultural Service, when the representatives of 
this activity in the foreign countries are under the State Department, 
when any request of the Department of Agriculture must go through 
the State Department? The State Department even determines 
whether to deliver the request or not. The State Department de- 
termines whether to send back information or not. Have we gained 
anything really when we strengthen, increase the number of people 
that are here in the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Ranpotru. We recommended, Mr. Congressman, that the agri- 
cultural attachés be transferred to the De partment of Agriculture ? 
That is in this statement. 

Mr. Wirirren. I will ask you again, do you see any real hope for 
relief regardless of how much money we may give to the De ‘partment 
of Agriculture for the Foreign Agricultural Service if they have to go 
through these other channels ? 

Mr. Ranpoiru. I hope the Congress will take action along the lines 
we recommended for the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Mr. Wurrren. Pending that change, do you have any real hopes? 

Mr. Ranpotreu. The hopes will be much brighter if we can get the 
change made. 

Mr. Wurrren. What I am still trying to get is, do you see any 
hope—— 

Mr. Ranpouen. I think your question is just a little bit loaded. 

Mr. Wuirren. You come in here, you ask us to give special attention, 
increased attention to Foreign Agricultural Service. This committee 
wants to be completely fair and to get a dollar’s worth of value for 
the dollars we spend. And in being advised by this great farm organ- 
ization, I think the question most pertin ent, Do you see any real hope 
that we will cure anything particularly, if we follow your advice in 
view of these other « ondit 1oOns whie h previ ail? ¢ 

Mr. Ranpotren. We deplore the condition. And we are doing all we 
can to alleviate that. 

Mr. Wutrren. I appreciate that, sir. Now, proceeding further, 
you aware that during the war years from 1942 to 1952 that the Ameri 
can farme) each year Was asked in the broad to increase his pro 
duction ? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Sure. 

Mr. Wurrren. Are you aware that during the same period of 
time— 

Mr. Ranpourn. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am not talking about each individual farmer but by 
and large production increases were requested of the farmer. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Yes; in the case of cotton during some years. 

Mr. Wrirren. Many, many others. By and large, the farmer was 
asked to increase produce tion of agriculture. This request was by his 
Government. 

Mr. Ranpouen. And it was increased. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. Are you aware that during that same 
period that the Government. iss ued various export restrictions with 
regard to a number of commodities which prohibited the sale abroad 


at any price? Notwithstanding that, the foreign price was in many 
cases much higher than the domestic price ? 
Mr. Ranpoirn. I am aware of that and protested against it. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Are you aware that this Government today is fol- 
lowing a national policy of not offering on world markets at competi 
tive prices virtually any of the farm commodities that are surplus in 
our country ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are aware of that policy ? 

Mr. Ranvorru. I think that is at least 96 percent correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to know about the other 4 percent. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. | am hedging a little bit. They may be making 
some effort. 

Mr. Wnirren. They are making some efforts to barter and some 
efforts to sell, but insofar as the testimony here, while about a billion 
and a half dollars’ worth of commodities have been offered at one 
time or other at prevailing prices, this means only that we determine 
the world market, we offer it at that level. A competitor may reduce 
his price; we don’t. Then we are virtually out of the market. 

Mr. Ranvotrnu. I read a section of the resolution there which I 
think covers that point pretty well. It points out that we should 
offer these commodities on the world market at competitive prices. 

Mr. Wuirren. You also advocate, as you have stated before, and 
I think that is a sound approach, that we offer these commodities for 
the so-called soft currencies in foreign countries as being an outlet 
for American agricultural products. 

Mr. Ranvotru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrten. Now, do you not think it would be sound first to 
offer to sell for their money, instead of following existing govern- 
mental policy of not even offering it for money ¢ 

Mr. Ranvotrn. We are for offering it for money, for dollars, and 
for foreign currencies. 

Mr. Wuirren. At competitive prices? 

Mr. Ranvoten. That is what our resolution says. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, in view of that governmental policy, which 
goes even further and which says, as was discussed in the House of 
Representatives last Wednesday, the foreign policy of our Govern- 
ment today provides that we will try to let the agricultural sales and 
purchases in foreign countries be handled on suc ch a basis as to keep 
our production out of that market, except as a residual exporter. 
That is ,to the extent that foreign producers cannot meet the demand 
we will step in and supply it. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. We do not agree with the policy you are criticizing. 
We are opposed to it also. It has been that way a good long while, 
however, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. Don’t misunderstand me. I am trying to enlist 
the support of your organization. I think your support would enable 
us to do a whole lot to relieve some of the things. 

Mr. Ranvoten. We are certainly together on the point of selling 
these commodities and our folks here spend a lot of time working on 
it. I am sure that you know that all the trouble on that point is not 
in the Department of Agriculture. A great deal of it is in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are aware, too, that after this buildup of farm 
production and the farm plant in 1952 that we did not pass any act 
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paying the farmers $16 billion to reconvert in a hurry as was done 
toindustry. You are aware of that, are you not? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. I think that is true. 

Mr. Wurrren. You know it was not done for agriculture ¢ 

Mr. Ranpoiren. It was done for agriculture. I do not know what 
was done for industry. But I will take your word for it. 

Mr. Wurtrren. Those figures are subject to check but I am not going 
to try to tie you to that. You do know that it was not done for 
agriculture. 

Mr. Ranpotpeu. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. What part of the cost of all these commodities that 
we have on hand, Mr. Randolph, farm commodities, what part of the 
cost or loss would you say should be attributed to, first the Govern- 
ment’s request that the farmer increase his farm plant; increase his 
production of those commodities; to a Government policy of putting 
export embargoes against the export of a number of commodities and to 
the present polie: y of holding those commodities off the world mar- 
ket at competitive prices? What percentage of the cost or of the loss 
do you think spud be charged up to the American farmer, in view 
of these other things? 

Mr. Ranpo.pn. That is impossible for me to state. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would you say relatively a small part? Do you 
think it is unfair to charge them up to the farmer ? 

Mr. Ranpo.pn. That is impossible for me to state. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would you say relatively a small part ? 

Mr. Ranvoten. I would say that it would be a very serious mistake 
to limit the exports of cotton, tobacco, and other commodities. Some- 
where back in 1950 we had a case of that kind and there were em 
bargoes on exports of some others, I believe cottonseed oil. 

Mr. Wurrren. There were a number of instances / 

Mr. Ranpvotrn. I think that was a serious mistake. I think it is 
a serious mistake today not to have a more aggressive policy of selling 
these farm commodities in foreign countries. Just what percentage 
of all this is due to any given reason, I cannot say. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you think in view of this that it is right? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. A good deal of the surplus is due to the causes you 
mention. 

Mr. Wuirren. Substantially our present policy is not to offer CCC 
stocks for sale at competitive prices. 

Mr. Ranvotrnu. I do not know exactly what the present policy is. 
You have been questioning the people here and I have not. 

Mr. Wuirren. I asked if you were aware of it and I took it that 
you were. 

Mr. Ranpoten. That appears to be the policy. It may be, 
though—I do not know whether this is true or not—but it appears 
to me that there is not much of a policy on the matter. 

Mr. Wurrren. The present policy is not entirely the fault of the 
Department of Agriculture. I want the record to show that. 

Now, in view of all these things, do you think it is right that all 
the farm commodities on hand which are termed to be surplus to the 
domestic market should be charged up to the American farmer ? 

Mr. Ranpoien. I do not so advocate. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you believe that is fair to do that? 
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Mr. Ranpotpx. Of course not. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you think it is fair to use the quantity of such 
commodities on hand as argument to reduce the support prices, when 
such commodities were built up, not because of the support-price 
levels, in the opinion of many people, but because of the various things 

that I have been pointing out to you? 

Mr. Ranpotrnu. In case of some commodities, I think it would be 
juite clear that the support price has affected the amount on hand. 
| would say in the case of wheat, that is true. However, I am not try 

g to testify today on support prices. If you want to hear me on 
hat and have time, I could do it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Personally I think they are all related. I do not 
think you can separate one segment of agriculture. 

Mr. Ranpotpnu. I think it is related, too. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, the present law as I understand it, the dis- 
tinction between the support levels is primarily based on two things: 
Is the product storable? And are controls provided to hold produ 
tion in line with markets? 

Mr. Ranpotrnu. In the case of the basic commodities. 

Mr. Wurrren. The law contemplates controls in connection with 
asic commodities in connection with the farm-price support, does 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Of course, the law you are talking about has not 
gone into effect yet. 

Mr. Wuirren. No; the existing law. The existing law contem- 
plates controls for basic commodities tied with your firm price 
supports. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Yes; the Agricultural Act of 1949. But the Rus 
sell- Young amendment has postponed application of that principle. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am saying under existing law in connection with 
the basic commodities, the law authorizes control of production. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. It does. 

Mr. Wutrren. That is right. In regard to the perishables, or those 
not under the firm 90-percent provisions, there is no provision for 
control, is there? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. In case of some commodities, of course, you have 
marketing agreements which some people consider a form of control. 

Mr. Wurirren. In that case support level is contingent on such mar- 
keting agreements, if they request it. 

Mr. Ranpo.tren. I donot know. Idothink so, though, Mr. Whitten. 
Maybe so, but my recollection is that it is not. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is not tied to that. 

Mr. Ranpourn. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Lynn. It is not tied to it. 

Mr. Ranpouren. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Wuirren. But provision is made for control of production 
through marketing agreements which is somewhat voluntary. 

Mr. Ranpotepn. That can be considered more marketing control 
rather than production control because under some agreements you 
withhold certain grades. It may have an effect, indirect effect, on 
production. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Randolph, am I right that in the so-called flex- 
ible support program which your organization endorsed and advo- 
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cates, which is a section in the present law but which has not come into 
operation because of a prohibition passed by the Congress, will become 
effective automatically January 1, 1955, unless there is action to pre- 
vent it? 

Mr. Ranpoirn. That is my understanding of the law. 

Mr. Wurrren. Under that flexibility and that so-called provision, 
it will fluctuate from 90 down te what level ? 

Mr. Ranpoien. Seventy-five in the case of basic commodities. 

Mr. Wurrren. That fluctuation is contingent upon or dependent 
upon the supply of such commodity on hand ? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. As your supplies increase ¢ 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. 

Mr. RaNpoLPH. Supply and demand. Include both. It depends, 
to answer specifically, it depends on the relationship between the nor- 
mal supply of the commodity and the total supply. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, it is not also true that with the exception of 
tobacco and rice, the sup yplies prese ntly on hand of basic, commodi- 
ties, under present Government policy not being offered on the world 
market at competitive prices, are sufficient at the moment to automat- 

ically reduce support levels from 90 to 75, is that not right? 

Mr. Ranpoteu. Unless some change in the law takes place. 

Mr. Wurrren. Iam talking about the present law. 

Mr. Ranpoutew. We are recommending and will recommend certain 
changes in the law, to answer your question. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am glad you are recommending changes. I 
would like for you to recommend more than you are. But under the 
present law the supply on hand will automatically put supports for 
cotton, corn, wheat, and peanuts down to 75 percent January 1, 1955? 

Mr. Raypotrn. I am not sure on all the commodities, Mr. Whit- 
ten. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like for you to answer it with the privilege 
of correcting it. 1am not try ing to get you out on any limb. I said, 
except tobacco and rice. 

Mr. Ranpouten. I can answer you on cotton. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is it your opinion that the others will? 

Mr. Ranpo.pn. | just do not know. 

Mr. Wuirren. You will have your remarks back for correction. 
I would like for you to list the commodities the support price on which 
will drop to 75 percent because of supplies on hand. 

Mr. Ranpovpeu. I would like to show you just what those will be. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like for you to amend your statements to 
show the commodities. 

Mr. Ranpoupn. In the case of wheat, it would be 75; in the case of 
cotton, it would be 75. In the case of corn, it would be 84. 

Mr. Wurrren. But I am talking about the supply on hand would 
run that down to what level? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I do not know. 

Mr. Wurrren. Quite definitely the supply would run the price down 
to 75 percent supports on the corn, January 1, 1955, when the flexible 
support provisions become effective. 

Mr. Ranpo.ipn. I do not know. 

Mr. Wurrren. And also on peanuts. 
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Mr. Ranpboupu. | do not have the figures on peanuts. I do not be 
lieve it would on peanuts. But I would like to give a little additional 


answer. I figured this out in the case of cotton. If the set-aside 
proposal goes into effect, in the case of cotton, then almost certainly 
the loan rate would be 90 percent on cotton, for 1955. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you think it fair for us to have a set-aside in 
order to protect the farmer on this price level at the same time that 
the Government is following a national policy of not even offering 
these commodities on world prices at comp etitive level ? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. I have tol | you many many times in answering to 
your questions that we are not in agreement with the present sales 
policy of the Government. We are very much Stunts sed over it. 

Mr. Wutrren. But you advocate this set-aside. You suggest that 
they set aside before offering for sale at competitive price in the world 
market. If you set aside, notwithstanding that we have this foreign 
policy or national poliey, in the public mind the commodities are 
going to be charged up to the farmers and I have let the record show 
why we have got them, why we are holding them; do you think it is 
fair for them to be set aside prior to try ing to sell them at competitive 
prices in the world market ? 

Mr. Ranpo1 PH. We are certainly advocating the sale of these com 
modities. We have action on this set-aside proposition by the board 
of directors. That proposal came up after our annual meeting. And 
we say in connection with set-aside legislation that it should be ae 
companied by a realistic sales policy that will move these commodities 
into consumption and particularly into world markets. We tie those 
two together in our position. 

Mr. Wuirren. First the Government built up all this production. 
Secondly, it was a governmental policy that actually prohibited the 
scale for a time at any price in world market on some commodities, 
and now by governmental policy, we are withholding such commodi- 
ties off the world market. I have taken that that general cores 
amounts to having all these commodities on the domestic market, 
support levels but held off the world market at competitive prices. 

Mr. Ranvourn. It has been several years, Mr. Whitten, since we 
have been pleased with the sales policy, foreign sales policy, of our 
Government. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir: but I am getting to the other one now. 
Your organization, according to many of its speakers, and even Sec 
retary Benson and representatives of the Department of Agriculture 
point out this buildup of farm commodities as the chief reason for 
the need for your flexible supports provisions becoming effective in 
January 1955. I wonder if in view of the reason we have that they 
constitute any sound argument for your so-called flexible supports. 

Mr. Ranvoteu. Of course, we are not responsible for any speeches 
made by the Department of Agriculture in the first place. Our policy 
on price supports, Mr. Whitten, is in our resolution and, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to ask permission that our policy on that subject be in 
serted at this point in the record. 

Mr. Larrp. Without objection, it will be inserted. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION RESOLUTION ON AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 


A major objective of Farm Bureau policy is to create conditions which will 
make it possible for farmers to earn and get a high per family real income. 

The problem of maintaining prosperity in agriculture is exceedingly broad 
and complex and involves many different lines of action not only in agriculture 
but also in other fields. 


FUNDAMENTAL NATIONAL POLICIES 


National policies affecting farm production and markets must be coordinated 
to promote a realistic balance between markets and productive capacity. We are 
now in the situation of having a greatly expanded productive plant and shrinking 
foreign markets. It is urgent that policies be adopted which will expand agri- 
cultural markets to a point where they balance our production 
In addition the following broad lines of action are fundamental to the welfare 
agriculture 
(1) Full employment, high productivity, and a good distribution of income, 


f 





after taxes, must be maintained throughout the economy in the interest of the 
veneral prosperity which is necessary for continuing farm prosperity. 

2) Monetary and fiscal policies which will contribute to the maintenance of 
i more stable general price level must be used effectively. 

(3) Government policies which tend to place agriculture at a disadvantage 


with the rest of the economy must be corrected 

(4) The exercise of monopolistic power by any group—Government, industry, 
labor, or agriculture—imust be prevented 

(5) Practices which restrain trade must be prohibited 

(6) Policies which encourage, rather than strangle foreign trade and invest 
ments must be followed 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETS, PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


The most satisfactory solution to the current farm problem is to expand 
domestic and foreign markets until they balance agricultural production. Any 
program which has the result of expanding agricultural output in the absence 
of a comparable increase in effective market demand for such expanded farm 
production is contrary to the interests of farmers. Likewise, programs which 
induce producers to continue inefficient production render a disservice to agri- 
culture by contributing to the accumulation of surpluses, raising the average 
cost of production, and holding down per man productivity—all of which tend to 
limit the opportunity of farm operators to earn a good income. 

Agricultural programs otherwise must be broad in scope and must include 
much more than emphasis on price supports and production adjustments. Pro- 
visions must be made for at least the following: 

(1) Maintaining consistency between our foreign policy objectives and domes- 
ic price support programs. 

(2) An expanded program of research and education. Currently emphasis 
should be placed on projects to improve marketing, increase utilization, and 
reduce costs 

(3) Adoption of improved techniques and increased efficiency in the produc- 
tion, marketing, processing, and distribution of farm products. 

(4) Adequate farm credit at a reasonable rate of interest. 

(5) Adequate rural electric power and communication service at a reasonable 
cost 

(6) Assistance and encouragement for farmers to maintain and improve soil 
resources, 

(7) Special assistance to help the operators of uneconomic farm units make 
necessary adjustments. 

(8) Continuing efforts to improve diets through education and promotional 
work as well as special programs such as the school-lunch program. 

(9) Continuation and improvement of basic Federal and State services and 
regulatory programs such as crop and market news reports, outlook information, 
and certain types of grading and inspection work. 


? 
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(10) Authority for the use of marketing agreements and orders where pro 
ducers can demonstrate that such programs are feasible. 

(11) Reasonable price protection through price support, production adjustment 
and storage programs. 


SUPPORT AND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 


Price-support and production-adjustment programs have a place in an overall 
agricultural program because we as a Nation sometimes fall short of achieving 
the more general policy objectives outlined above and because of certain condi- 
tions peculiar to agriculture which cause farm prices to fluctuate more widely 
than farm costs. 

The goal we seek is a condition that will permit farmers to achieve full parity. 
Government programs for agriculture should be designed to help farmers achieve 
this objective but we do not consider it the responsibility of the Government to 
guarantee profitable prices to any group 

Farmers have no illusions that their interests are adequately protected by price 
guaranties alone. They fully understand that the volume that can be sold 
and the costs that must be paid are more important in obtaining parity than 
the Government support prices. Real farm income cannot be protected by policies 
which draw excessive resources into agriculture, create unmanageable surpluses, 
or cause artificial prices to be capitalized into land values. 

The price-support levels now in effect for the basic commodities and some 
others are a carryover from programs designed to encourage production for 
World War II and the postwar rehabilitation period. Continuation of these wat 
time price-support levels in a period of shrinking foreign demand, accompanied 
by a purposeful delay in permitting farmers to use the machinery provided 
by Congress for them to bring supplies in line with demand, has created burden 
some surpluses of some commodities. The drastic nature of the controls now 
required to deal with this situation is creating further problems. The time has 
come to review and improve existing programs to the end that they may make 
a more effective contribution to the solution of our current problems. 

In revising and improving price-support and production-adjustment programs, 
it is important to consider not only our experiences with existing programs but 
also the differences that exist between commodities. For example, it must be 
recognized : 

(1) That some commodities are produced for sale, while others are produced 
primarily for use as livestock feed on farms. 

(2) That the shifting of acreage from protected crops under Government 
control programs creates serious problems for the producers of these crops 
and also has serious implications for the producers of unprotected crops. This 
problem, of course, becomes more serious as the acreage involved increases. 

(3) That some commodities are little involved directly in foreign trade, 
whereas others need export markets, some are under pressures from imports, 
and still others must be imported to supplement domestic supplies. 

(4) That some commodities face more competition than others from substi 
tutes and synthetic products. 

(5) That producers are more favorably disposed toward production controls 
and price supports on some commodities than on others. 

(6) That some commodities are reasonably storable at moderate cost, while 
others can only be stored for short periods, at a high cost, or after expensive 
processing. 

Finally, it must be recognized that no price-support program can be expected 
to work satisfactorily within the framework of our present economic system 
when jeopardized by huge stocks of commodities overhanging the market. With 
this in mind, we recommend a vigorously prosecuted program aimed at achiev- 
ing a sizable reduction in present farm commodity carryovers. This should be 
achieved in a manner which will minimize disruption of domestic markets for 
current production and not risk destroying the possibility of maintaining and 
expanding needed foreign markets. We believe that in order to satisfactorily 
dispose of its present stocks, the Commodity Credit Corporation needs to enlist 
the initiative and enterprise of private traders throughout the world. There 
should be developed a comprehensive Commodity Credit Corporation sales policy 
aimed at making it clear that the liquidation of these stocks will be handled in 
an orderly manner and that private traders will be encouraged to participate 
in their disposal. 
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We must guard against legislation or administrative action which would de- 
moralize markets or create unfair competition for producers either at home or 
abroad. However, the executive branch of the Federal Government and, espe- 
cially the Commodity Credit Corporation, should not stand idly by and watch 
foreign outlets shrink when supplies are available in the United States. It 
requires much less effort to maintain an existing market than to regain one 
that has been lost. Accordingly, whenever supplies threaten to become exces- 
sive, action should be taken in a timely manner to permit United States farm 
products to maintain a fair and stable competitive position in world markets. 
This should include the use of CCC or other funds, whichever is appropriate, to 
encourage the movement of commodities directly into world trade through 
private channels before they become the property of the Government. 

Price supports and production adjustment program provisions relating to 
such matters as grades, premiums and discounts, type and quality of com- 
modities, should be designed to facilitate the production and marketing of the 
quantity and quality of products that can reasonably be anticipated to be in 
line with domestic and foreign market demand. The financial losses of the 
CCC resulting from commodities in storage going out of condition should be 
reduced by proper rotation of stocks to minimize quality deterioration and 
waste. 

The following changes are needed to improve the workability of present leg- 
islation with respect to price supports and production adjustments: 

(1) The temporary provisions of law requiring 90 percent of parity price 
support on the basic commodities without regard to supply should be allowed 
to expire at the end of the 1954 program. The principles of the permanent 
provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1949 with respect to variable price supports 
should be put into effect. In addition the law should be amended to provide 
that 90 percent of parity price supports shall be mandatory the first year that 
marketing quotas are in effect for any commodity immediately following a 
year in which marketing quotas were not in effect on such commodity. There 
after, the level of price supports would be determined by the producers’ response 
in bringing supplies in line with effective demand. 

(2) The modernized parity formula should be extended to the basic crops 
which are still using the old formula when temporary legislation expires on 
December 31, 1955, with a provision that no parity price will be reduced more 
than 5 percent in any 1 year due to this change. Further studies should be made 
with a view to developing ways of improving the equity of the parity formula. 

(3) By stockpiling fertility in the soil, we will build a soil fertility bank 
as a reserve for use in national emergencies. In contrast to a policy of accumnu- 
lating large stocks of commodities, this approach will protect consumers without 
destroying the functioning of our market price mechanism. Proper authority 
should be provided to require that producers devote a percentage of their crop- 
land to soil-building crops or practices as a condition of eligibility for conserva- 
tion payments or price support on crops which are not under marketing quotas. 
Increases in the acreage devoted to soil-building crops as a result of this recom- 
mendation should be subject to limitations comparable to those that may be 
imposed on the acreage diverted from crops under marketing quotas. When 
this program goes into effect, authority for the establishment of acreage allot- 
ments without marketing quotas should be abolished or suspended and pro- 
ducers given a clear choice between strict controls or freedom to decide how 
they will use their land. 

(4) Producers of commodities subject to marketing quotas should have an 
opportunity to determine whether quotas are to go into effect whenever supplies 
reach levels specified in the law. The prerogative of the executive branch to 
avoid giving producers an opportunity to decide whether or not controls should 
be invoked to keep supplies in line with demand should be restricted and more 
clearly defined. 

(5) The Secretary of Agriculture should be required to establish on an appro- 
priate geographical basis, lists of crops which may not be produced for direct 
or indirect sale, or may be so produced to a limited extent, on acres diverted 
from any crop receiving price support when conditions are such that limitations 
on the use of diverted acres are necessary to prevent the production of excessive 
supplies. 

(6) Under present and past acreage allotment and marketing-quota programs, 
long-range crop rotations and good farm-management practices have not been 
given due consideration in the setting up of allotments for individual farms. 
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In fact, farmers carrying out good soil-building practices have been severely 
penalized each time acreage allotments or marketing quotas have been invoked. 

In order to reduce such serious errors and weaknesses in farm-adjustment 
program administration, we urge that State and county committees be given 
necessary administrative discretion to correct the glaring inequities that so 
often exist between counties within the State and between farms within the 
county. 

It should be fully recognized that farm programs are not static and deal with 
constantly changing dynamic factors with the result that they require constant 
review and improvement to keep abreast of developments. 


SELF-HELP PROGRAMS 


We favor broadening the present Marketing Agreement Act to cover additional 
commodities and the enactment of new Federal permissive legislation designed 
to facilitate farm-commodity advertising, promotion, and commodity research 
activities under administration of the producers. 

We also recommend full support of all self-help programs to expand markets 
through direct national advertising and educational work. 


SECTION 32 


Section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act which makes 30 percent of 
each year’s customs receipts available for programs to encourage increased util 
ization of farm products, should be continued in effect as a permanent appropria- 
tion. The provision of the section which permits up to $300 million to be carried 
over as a reserve for emergencies should be retained. Section 32 funds should 
he used principally for perishable nonbasie agricultural commodities 


MARKET FACILITIES 


One of agriculture’s basie needs is improvement in the efficiency of marketing 
This is particularly true in the case of fresh produce. We therefore support 
legislation to provide mortgage insurance on a sound business basis for the 
construction of modern, eflicient market faciilties, with emphasis on local finance 
ng and self-liquidation. 

CROP INSURANCE 


We strongly recommend that the crop-insurance program be placed on a sound 
actuarial basis and that the premiums charged under the program include rea 

nable charges for administrative expenses. We will continue to oppose any 
expansion of the crop-insurance program until this is done. 

We further urge a careful study of the possibilities of converting Federal 
crop insurance to a reinsurance program for privately operated crop-insurance 
programs. 

CROP AND LIVESTOCK ESTIMATES 

Crop and livestock estimates are a valuable service and an important influence 
on farm commodity markets. We therefore urge continued and diligent efforts 
to make these estimates as accurate as possible. 

SUGAR PROGRAM 

We urge that the Secretary of Agriculture use the discretion granted him 
under law in the redistribution of domestic area sugar-quota deficits to facilitate 
the marketing of sugar from the domestic areas which have suppliers than can be 
used to fill such deficits. 

We favor upward revision of domestic area sugar quotas 

Mr. Wurrren. Another thing, Mr. Randolph. I have noted many 
news releases and other statements pointing out with alarm the great 
quantity of butter that the Government has on its hand. In the first 
place, the 90 percent support was not, and is not required by law, is it? 

Mr. Ranpoitreu. Obviously 90-percent support is not required by law 
beeause it is going to be reduced to 75 if the action of the secretary 
goes into effect. 
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Mr. Wurrren. That price-support law on that commodity does not 
provide for any controls, does it? 

Mr. Ranpoupn. It does not. 

Mr. Wuirren. If we pay 68 cents for a pound of butter and if we 
offer it on the world markets at competitive prices and could get 46 
cents out of each pound, we could agree that it would be fair to show 
20 cents a pound might be charged up to the farm price support 
program ? 

Mr. Ranpoutpn. I think so. 

Mr. Wuitren. But if we pay 68 cents for it and do not sell it and 
will not offer it for sale at competitive prices; if the Government 
follows that policy, do you think it is fair to charge that up against 
the farm program, the whole 68 cents ¢ 

Mr. Ranpoirn. I do not think it is a good policy not to sell it. 

Now, as to how you charge it or whom you charge it against, I do 
not think makes a whole lot of difference. 

Mr. Win N. The reason I am trying to bear down on this is be- 
cause in the advocacy of flexible price supports, much misinformation 

, let us put it this way, much one-sided information is being put 
out trying to get flexible or sliding scale price supports and I firmly 
believe that those who do that are buying more than they antic ipate. 
The public is being built up against all farm programs. That is not 
intended by many folks; perhaps I am wrong, but that is the way it 
looks to me. 

Mr. Rannoten. I do not know whom you mean. You did not men- 
tion anybody specifically, but the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has not done what you said. 

Mr. Wurrrten. I have noted from time to time where it said that 
the Farm Bureau Federation was supporting Mr. Benson 100 percent. 
Is that correct—in his butter orders and these other things? 

Mr. Ranpoupn. It is not correct that we are supporting Mr. Benson 
LOO percent. 

Mr. Wnurrren. Do you offhand remember any places where you 
vary from him? 

Mr. Ranpoutrn. Yes, sir; I just inserted some of the variations in the 
record, 

Mr. Wurrren. It has been reported. 

Mr. Ranpo.pn. I do not suppose you remember just who. It does 
not matter anyway. 

Mr. Wuirren. What I want is the position that your organization 
takes relative to it. 

Mr. Ranporrn. I have inserted in the record just what our posi- 
tion is on price supports in the resolution on agricultural policies. 
It differs a good deal from the administration’s recommendations. 
I will point out one difference which I think is quite significant. In 
our recommendations we recommend that the act of 1949 be amended 
to provide that the first year a basic commodity is under quotas fol- 
lowing a year when it was not under quota that the loan rate be 90 
percent, of parity regardless of the schedule now in the act of 1949 
which goes into effect January 1, 1955. There are a number of other 
differences. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, I have recently introduced a bill to provide that 
the Secretary shall maintain price supports at the January 1, 1955, 
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level on any commodity and every commodity, so long as such com- 
modities are held off of world markets at competitive prices, as a 
matter of governmental policy. Don’t you think that it is sound if 
we are not going to offer them for sale at competitive prices that we 
should not- 

Mr. Ranpoupu. I do not know that I would go quite that far, Mr. 
Whitten. I did not know you introduced such a bill. I have not 
seen it. And I do not think I can answer that question without 
further reflection on it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, according to the testimony—— 

Mr. Ranpourn. | will say this, we do believe in an aggressive sales 
policy. 

Mr. Wuirren. Aggressive can mean so much. The Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service in the Department of Agriculture is just as aggressive 
as it can be but as long as it has to go through the State Department 
and does not know whether its requests will be delivered or whether 
its information will come back 

Mr. Ranpotru. I do not think you dislike that any more than we do. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am trying to get your support. 

Mr. Ranpoten. I think you have got it on that, on this matter of 
sales policy. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not asking you to endorse a specific bill, I am 
talking about the idea. 

Mr. Ranpovpu. I think it is a little drastic that you are going to 
withhold farm price supports from farmers. 

Mr. Wuirren. I said, hold it. It says, the Government cannot 
reduce any existing price supports on a commodity when the Govern- 
ment will not offer the commodity for sale at competitive prices. 

Mr. Ranvotren. I thought you said would not have any price support, 

Mr. Wuirrten. No, sir; it is the opposite. The Government cannot 
reduce it as long as the Government will not offer it for sale. 

Mr. Ranpoten. I cannot comment further on it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now I go further. You know, when we had these 
sliding-scale supports up before, the record shows, where you testified 
that on basics it can vary from 90 to 75, and that existing quantities on 
hand would automatically run it down under present law from 90 to 75. 

It means that instead of this support level as of now being a flexible 
support level, it means that it is a sliding support level. 

Now, I will ask you this: If the law is as you have described it, and 
it is, that the supports on the basics could go from 90 down to 75, or 
from 75 to 90, and since the quantity on hi and now is sufficient to run 
it from 90 to 75, if that provision becomes effective as it will under pres- 
ent conditions January 1, 1955, the only way the price supports can 
flex is downward on the four commodities, cotton, wheat, corn, and 
peanuts. It that not right? 

Mr. Ranvoten. That is not quite true, in my opinion. 

Mr. Wurrren. Where is it not true? 

Mr. Ranpotru. I think Congress is going to make some changes. 

Mr. Wuirren. I said, under the present law unless we can change it 
by act of Congress. 

Mr. Ranvotpru. The present law provides this—I want to say it my 
way. 
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Mr. Wurrren. I would like for you to answer me and then state it 
your Wwe Ly. 

Let me re pe at it. I want to repeat it now. And your testimony 
verifies this in the record, in my judgment. The present so-called 
flexible prices bes ‘ome operative as a matter of law January 1, 1955. 

Mr. i \NDOLPH. Unless Congress takes some action. 

Mr. Wurrren. As it now stands, they will? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. The supply on hand of these four commodities is 
sufficient, January 1, to automatically run them down to 75 percent 
of parity support levels ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. That is true on cotton and wheat. 

Mr. Wurrren. Peanuts? 

Mr. Ranporeu. I do not know. 

Mr. Wuirren. And corn. 

Mr. Ranpotren. I do not think it is true on peanuts and corn but I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Wurrren. On those two commodities alone, unless the Congress 
acts to prevent it the only way those provisions can, those prices can 
flex, would be downward so far as the result in price for the product 
is concerned. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Of course, you are not quite accurate and I would 
like to point out one way in which you are not. The pric e supports 
in the schedule, in the act of 1949, are all minimums. They are not 
maximums. The Secretary of Agriculture could set all those sup- 
ports un der the law at 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Wurrren. Does he not have to make a finding that we need the 
supplies? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Ranpourn. He has to make a finding if he sets it above 90 
percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. 

Mr. Ranpoten. When it is 90 percent or below, he does not have to 
have a hearing and make a finding. 

In any event, he has to make a finding in his own mind but I assume 
you are referring to the provision of law where it provides for hold- 
ing hearings and making a finding. It does not apply unless you go 
above 90. Now, I have answered your — n, have I not? Let me 
state this another way. I think the act of 1949 as it is now written 
provides this: that if growers of the basic commodities keep supplies 
in line with demand, it provides for a loan rate of 90 percent of par- 
ity for wheat and corn and rice. In the case of cotton and peanuts, 
if the supplies are kept substantially in line with demand, and by 
“substantially” I mean not more than 108 percent above normal, then 
it provides for 90 percent of parity. But if supplies increase above 
normal, under the law, the price support could be lowered. And in 
the event the Secretary of Agriculture held hearings and could make 
certain findings, price supports under that act could be above 90 per- 
cent. 

With the proposed set-aside which has been recommended, and is 
now ina bill in the Senate, before a Senate committee, why the loan 
rates would be mandatory in the case of cotton, I am sure, and I think 
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so in the case of the other basic commodities, at higher than 75 per 
cent of parity. And in the case of cotton, I figured that out as best 
I could, estimating as best I could, and with the set-aside, the loan 
rate on cotton in 1955 would be 90 percent of parity. Unless some 
thing very extraordinary and unusual happened in the production or 
in the sales. 

Mr. Wuirren. Only for the first year that you can 
assurance ¢ 

Mr. Ranvoten. No,sir. The first year is an entirely different thing. 
The first year 90 percent provision would not be applicable in 1955 
because we have got quotas in 1954. That is applicable only the first 
year that you have quotas follow Ing a year or years when you clo not 
have quotas. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is in your recommendation ¢ 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Yes, sir. It will be inthe record. It is in this book. 

Mr. Wuirren. The point I wish to make again is that the supplies 
on hand which have been built up, as we have ec learly poin ted out in 
this questioning, would have the effect of fore ing the sup port price 
down unless you pass a law to prevent its being counted. ‘They will 
be counted now unless you pass a law to prevent their being counted. 

Mr. Ranpvotpu. That is right; they will be counted. 

Mr. Wurrren. It was testified by the Department that that would 
be true. 

Mr. Ranpoutrn. Our figures do not quite show that. In the case of 
cotton, to show you what might happen in 1955 and what I think might 
happen, a normal supply would be $17,690,000 bales. Now, I made 
some estimates here as to what the total supply might be. I estimated 
a carryover at 914 million bales. I estimated the production in 1955 
an 1114 million. 

You realize that in 1955 under present law the allotment will be 
probably a little less than 18 million acres, and we probably will plant 
not over 1614, you see. So I think that is a fair figure on production. 
We will have Imports estimated at 75,000 bales. That is a total of 
21 million plus bales. You take 4 million bales off that to set aside, 
and you get 17,075,000; and if you took 5 million off, you would get 
18,075,000, compared with a normal of 17,690,000. In any event, it 
would be within the 108 supply percentage, and the loan rate would 
be 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Wurrren. Those figures have been reported and recited quite 
frequently without ever showing the basis on which that huge amount 
of cotton was built up, without showing that we were not allowed to 
export it, without showing that we are following a national policy of 
not even offering that cotton at competitive prices at world market. 

Mr. Ranpoten. We do not agree with everything that has been done 
in the past or that is being done. For example, it is my opinion that 
we should have had quotas on cotton in 1953. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think lots of people agree with that. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. It is not the farmer’s fault that we did not have 
quotas in 1953. The quota should have been on, and it should have 
been on in the case of wheat in 1953. But they were not. 

Mr. Wuirren. The testimony before our committee shows that the 
cost of agricultural commodities since 1945 at the consumer level, the 
cost of all things that happened from the time the product leaves the 
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farmer until it reaches the consumer, has gone up 83 percent. The 
farm Income hi as gone down approximately 10 percent. Now, if these 
increases from the farmer level to the consumer are controlled by 
freight-rate increases, by bargaining rights, and bargaining powers, 
and contracts, as practically all of them are, don’t you think that we 
must of necessity have some protection to keep these high costs from 
being pushed back to the original producer 

Mr. Ranpotpn. We are advocating that just as hard as we know 
how. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Do you see any way to increase the farm income by 
reducing the support level, the le vel which is assured him back there? 
Mr. R ANDOLPH. On that questi on, you may want a “Yes” or “No” 
answer; I cannot give you a “Yes” or “No” answer. I will say this, 
that the American Farm Bureau Federation is certainly for a high 
income for farmers. We believe that our recommendations are a 
early le way of bringing that about and they relate not only to the 
price supports but to a great many other things, including the sales 
oli cy of the type you mentioned, including research and education to 

reduce cost and many other things. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, I will ask this and I am finished. Mr. Ran- 
dolph, do you see any hopes for any farm price-support system to 
work, be it flexible or firm, and American agriculture be prosperous 
as long as we follow a governmental policy of virtually restricting the 
American farmer to the domestic market except to take up slack in 
world trade? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Certainly not. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Randolph, last year I got the membership figures 
of all the various farm organizations that appeared before this com- 
mittee, and a table was put in on the American Farm Bureau. I would 
like a similar table prepared and put in the record. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. I have one here. 

Mr. Larrp. Just prepare it for the record. Insert it in the record. 

Mr. Ranpourn. It is not exactly what you asked for. 

Mr. Larrp. I would like it by States. 

Mr. Ranpoiten. We have it here by States and also it shows in ad- 
dition to what you asked for Mr. Chairman, the number of farms, 
1950 census of agriculture; number of farms with gross sales of farm 
products of $10,000 or over; and Farm Bureau membership for 1953 
by States. If you desire, I can insert that in the record. 

Mr. Latrp. That is fine. 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Larrp. We want to thank you for your appearance here. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want to thank you, too, Mr. Randolph. I have 
always felt that your farm organization has been a great one and when 
[ differed with them it has been about viewpoints. I do hear lots of 
people in my section who pay high tribute to your insurance program. 
Do you have to be a member to obtain the insurance? The question 
has been raised with me as to whether more of your new members are 
not members because of their interest in the insurance rather than 
because of any approval of your present views on farm legislation. 
What percentage of your members have insurance ? 

Mr. Ranpoiru. I cannot tell you. Roughly, in Alabama— 

Mr. Wuirrten. It is right that you have to be a member to partici- 
pate ¢ 

Mr. Ranpoten. That is the the case in many States, though not all. 
As far as Alabama is concerned, we have a little under 74,000 members. 
We have roughly around 50,000 policyholders. 

Mr. Wuitren. You are busy writing the others ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. As to Alabama—I cannot answer as to every 
State 

Mr. Wurrren. If you have the information, I will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Insofar as price supports are concerned, the Ala- 
bama resolution that we adopted is identical with the one adopted by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. I do not mean the wording 

identical but the-—— 

Mr. Wuirren. You might not appreciate, as good friends as we have 
been, as much as I, in the work you do and the many fine things your 
organization does. ‘The tenor of approach I take may not be too well 
liked, but I would like to point out this again that if the American price 
support system, farm system, had of itself built up all these sur- 
pluses, that would be one thing. If that were true, doubtless you 
would — to make many changes. When you believe, as I do, and 
I think it is borne out by this record, that this huge production was 
built up a ause of the war, largely at the instance of the Government, 
that much of the products were held within this country at the in- 
stance of the Government and is so being held now; I do not think 
that it is right for the huge supplies that we have on hand to be used as 
arguments to cut out and cut down on the protection to the farmer. 
I think they are using a condition that came substantially from 
causes other than the price-support system. I know you are a friend 
of agriculture and the farmer. 

Mr. Ranpotrex. May I make just one comment ? 

I want this on the record. All I wanted to say was that there is 
some disagreement between our policies and some of the view- 
points that you, Mr. Whitten, have but it is not nearly as great as 
some people might think and as far as I am concerned, I want you to 
know that I appreciate the good work you do. 

While I do not always agree with you, I do think that you have made 
a very fine contribution with your work on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and in other ways in the Congress, and maybe some day we can 
convince you or you can convince us and we will just have complete 
harmony. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I appreciate that statement a lot, Mr. Randolph. We 
both can agree that the field of agriculture offers plenty of room for 
us both to work in. 

Mr. Lartrp. This will conclude our hearing. 

The committee will recess until 1:30 p. m. 


Monpay, Marcn 8, 1954. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


J. R. SCHRAMM, REPRESENTING THE MORRIS ARBORETUM 


Mr. ANDERSEN. The committee will come to order, gentlemen. 

We have with us Mr. J. R. Schramm, of the Morris Aboretum. 
Where is that located, Mr. Schramm ? 

Mr. Scuramn. That is in Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you have a statement you would like to make to 
the subcommittee ? 

Mr. ScuramM. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I happen to be professor of 
botany at the University of Pennsylvania and director of the Morris 
Arboretum, which is part of the University of Pennsylvania in Phil- 
adelphia, in Chestnut Hill. I have had a long interest. I am nota 
professional forester, I am a botanist. Until a year and a half ago 
{ was chairman of the department of botany of the University of 
Pennsylvania. But I have had a long interest in forestry and par- 
ticularly in forest research, and I have had the opportunity to see it 
at rather close range, because since 1937 I have been a member of the 
Northern Research Advisory Council. I think you are familiar with 
those bodies that the Secretary of Agriculture set up, particularly in 
relation to the Northern Forest Experiment Sation, which is located 
in Philadelphia, as you know. 

I have come in rather close contact also, as Director of the arbore 
tum in 1942, we set up a cooperative arrangement between the North- 
ern Forest Experiment Station whereby the arboretum cooperates 
in the forest tree improvement, breeding, and genetics program of 
the northern station. The cooperation involves without any expense 
to the United States Forest Service the following: We furnish office, 
laboratory, greenhouse, and nursery facilities to the investigators of 
the northern station that are located at the arboretum. But perhaps 
the most important part is the fact that the arboretum makes 
available to the investigators its entire collection, mature collec 
tion of exotic and native forest trees which is the second largest 
collection in the United States, exceeded only by the arboretum at 
Harvard and Boston. Of course, that perhaps is dedication of our 
interest gaining the interest and support of basic research in forestry. 

Now, specifically, I notice that the President’s budget contains a 
modest increase in support for forest and range investigations in 
which falls the research part, mainly, of the Forest Service. I shall 
not attempt to speak for matters that I am not thoroughly familiar 
with, but in that program I am particularly interested in and appre- 
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ciate the opportunity of submitting certain observations on the re- 
search on tree improvement through breeding and selection and the 
methods that have proved so successful everywhere else in biological 
phenomena. 

Now, I think we all realize and recognize the importance of the 
economy, but it is heartening to us to look at this thing from the long- 
range and research point of view that in the face of the necessity for 
economy there has been inserted in the President’s budget an increase 
for forest research. 

Now, as I say, my interest is especially in the improvement through 
selection and breeding because it seems to me that no funds expended 
in the long run yield more in the way of national well-being, continued 
national well-being, than first-class research. Specifically, as regards 
mprovement, we are all familiar with what the scientific principles of 
genetics have done for field crops and orchard crops and truck crops 
und so on. I daresay if we take out of that great field of husbandry 
the results of research on improvement we might very well cut our 
food supply in half. Forestry is in the peculiar position that its posi- 
tion, I say, could be fairly stated about as follows: that it is in the 
position that agriculture, agronomy and horticulture and truck crops 
would be if we at the present time had only the wild progenitors of our 
present food crops to plant. 

In forests, which are also living things, and which as you well know, 
behave exactly the same way genetically as do pigs and corn. The 
surface has not been scratched on the possibilities for enormous im- 
provement on the forest side. 

This recommendation in the President’s budget would make possi- 
ble a little expansion, I won’t say so much expansion as to man a little 
more adequately the work that is already in progress; as I say, a bare 
beginning has not been made. I think I know all the men in the field 
and they are a fine group of men, but there are very few of them and 
they are very poorly supported. I can say this, for instance, that 
even the 2 men, 2 first-class men at the arboretum, they do not have 
one scrap of labor to help them. You see them out there in blue jeans 
on Ss saturd: iys and Sundays doing the weeding in the nursery. They 
do not have any help even for that. 

Now, the possibilities here in the northern section for highly con- 
structive work, I will cite only new illustrations, let us take the white 
pine, surely the most valuable tree of the Northeast, but through white 
pine blister rust, through white pine weevil, the regeneration and the 
successful comeback of white pine is just about stymied. The present 
methods of white pine blister eradication is eradication of gooseberries 
and wild currants and ribes, as you well know, and as far as you can 
see in the future, all that you can see is a continuation of that eradi- 
cation program, a never-ending matter. 

Now, in all the other crops, field crops, fruit crops, truck crops, the 
problem has been attacked to a very considerable extent through the 
application of principles of genetics to develop resistant or immune 
forms. We all know what has been done with wheat, we all know 
what has been done with corn to mention only a few. There are 
already indications for instance that white pine }s possible, it is possi- 
ble to develop white pine strains resistant to white pine blister rust. 
When that is done, because I am confident that it can be done, given the 
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time and the brains, you would have instead of never-ending contro! 
program through eradication, or in the case of white pine weevil, in 
definite spraying, airplane spraying, and whatnot, you start at the 
fundamentally sound biological level of having something that will 
resist to begin with. That is not the sort of thing, not to mention the 
enormous possibilities of hybrid vigor, we know what that is in cor 
It has already been demonstrated that in poplars, in Maine, the ex 
periment that is now completed, where good hybrids between Mar 
churian, Siberian poplars and some of our western poplars, yield 
strains which will produce, this was a 15-year experiment, in 15 years 
as much hybrid pulp as the native poplars produce in three times that 
per iod. It is another case of hybr id vigor. 

The case I would like to leave and recall to your minds, which I am 
sure you will be familiar with, is that the principles of genetics are 
absolutely the same with forest trees as they are for cows or for ap at 
trees or for anything else, but it awaits the attack—the concerted and 
what I would like particularly to stress the importance of sustaining 
attack—because if a program is started and then is interrupted with 
all the numerous lines that have to be carried on continuously and the 
records not broken, if that is interrupted, you rather lose your invest- 
ment, and, therefore, I think you realize that we have no personal 
interest at stake whatever in this. We are not engaged in any kind 
of industry that stands to profit by this, but I would like to express 
a deep conviction that funds, and notably in forestry, that are expended 
in first-class research are bound, in my judgment, to yield the largest 
dividends of any expenditures we can make—not tomorrow, neces- 
sarily, not next year, because forest trees grow slowly. You do not get 
two generations in a year as you can today with corn by artificial 
means. It will take a longer time and all the more reason, I think, 
why a program—a sound program of forest-tree improvement from 
fundamental biological principles—should not be delayed and should 
be encouraged. 

Therefore, I would respectfully submit and appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of submitting my deep conviction that the recommendation in 
the President’s budget for a little increase in the support of forest 
and range investigations is a very sound investment. I am sure that 
must have been arrived at on very careful consideration in the face 
of the necessity for economy—that that item is not curtailed. I think 
: is a very fortunate indication of the trend of thinking because I think 

varly every industry realizes that it must—the large industries must— 
investigate in order to get principles that it can apply. We have got 
the principles lying before us—the biological principles—and the Vy 
need to be applied to forestry. I would, therefore, like very much 
to recommend to you for your favorable consideration the retention 
of the increase that is proposed in this research item. 

I cannot speak for forestry as a whole. I am just not informed, but 
I feel I am reasonably informed on research and what the prospects 
are for longtime substantiation and sound dividends on that kind of 
investment. I may say only, in concluding, that I, this summer, have 
been through the Northeast quite thoroughly and also for the first 
time I saw the Northwest, and particularly the work in forestry. I 

‘ame away with the feeling that group in forestry that is manning 
our national forests—manning our experiment stations—is one of the 
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most dedicated, clean bunch of men I think I have ever seen in my life. 
[ say that advisedly after having seen many of them in the Northwest, 
as well as here in the Northeast. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Schramm, for a very interesting 
statement. We certainly appreciate your coming down here from 
Philadel] Ip! ia to appear before this committee. 

Mr. Marshall, do you have any comments? 

Mr. Marsnaru. I noticed in our Chippewa National Forest in Min- 
nesota that they were carrying out some genetic work with Norw: ay 
pine. 

Mr. Scnram™. That is right. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Of course, they are handicap ped with the length 
of time that it takes trees to grow which makes it a greater problem 
than it does with corn. But I was quite taken with the apparent 
stride that they are making. 

Mr. Scuram™. You might be interested in the white pine blister 
rust—I touched upon that—because after talking with the best in- 
formed people, I think the feeling is in the longtime point of view 
that a first-class comeback of white pine, perhaps even including 
Michigan and Wisconsin, is perhaps one of our finest prospects because 
it is such un enormously valuable tree. 

In Wisconsin where they have been doing some work, they have 
found there are individual trees that are resisting practically 100 
percent resistant to white pine blister rust. It is a long, long ery from 
that until you have got the methods worked out whereby you could 
replace our stand or restore an area with strains that would have 
that resistance, but if that can be achieved, and I have no doubt it can 
be. It means hard work. It means hard work by very able people 
who have really got the brains to do it. Then you would face a future 
for white pine which would not be like our present future where you 
see nothing but. millions of dollars annually in doing what ?- —Just 
cutting out the ribes until it comes back and then ¢ utting it out again. 
In northern xe laho in the western white pine region there, they have 
about enough funds to control white pine blister rust, a fifth to one- 


quarter of im area. They are just tearing their hair what is going 
to happen to the stand. I say the way that stand is going down, it 
is tragic. 5 the most valuable tree in there. 


This work is being done, we have a man, Dr. Shriner, who is at 
the Arboretum in our administration building, and he has a labora- 
tory there, one of the two people, he is the man who has done much 
of the work on poplars. Now, it is perfectly astounding what hybrid 
vigor has done. In one case and almost the only case as we have as 
vet, I think it is a fair statement to say that forestry is just about in 
ane position, it is a wild culture still, just about in the position that 

‘iculture would be if you planted the wild apples and grains and 
so on that were originally here. It is not a gamble because the prin- 
ciples, the inheritance in a tree behaves exactly like the inheritance 
in any other living thing. So you have got the fundamental prin- 
ciples but you have got to ap] ply them and adjust them to the peculiar 
problems of forestry which forestry presents. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Schramm. We hope you will come 
again. 

Mr. Scnramm. I appreciate the opportunity to come here. 
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Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE 
WITNESS 


ROBERT M. KOCH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. ANDERSEN. The committee will come to order. We have Mr. 
Robert M. Koch of the National Agricultural Limestone Institute 
with us this morning. Mr. Koch, what do you have to say this year 
to us? 

Mr. Kocn. I appreciate the opportunity you people give me every 
year to come back and visit with you. 

This morning, Congressmen, of course I could take a lot of time 
developing basic needs for conservation but I know this committee is 
well versed on that and I do not have to go into it. 

What I am primarily anxious to lay before the committee this morn- 
ing are the results of a survey of farmers which we have made across 
the Nation. In years gone by we have run surveys in 2 or 3 States 
and this year we have run one in every State and because we had some 
criticism of the manner in which we ran the surveys, we surveyed 
every farmer in 4 States. 

The survey came about in this way. Last summer I was up in New 
England vacationing, as a matter of fact, and Congressman Hope 
brought his committee up there at Amherst, Mass., for the first series 
of hearings throughout the Nation on the ‘farm problem. As I sat 
there listening to the witnesses discuss it, I was disturbed because so 
many of the witnesses were anti, the so-called agricultural conserva- 
tion program. For ex: mp le, the commissioner of agriculture led off 
with a rather serious indictment of this program and he was followed 
by the executive secretary of the Farm Bureau of Massachusetts and 2 
or 3 former presidents. 

I believe the members of the committee know I used to work in one 
of the county offices there in Massachusetts; and I though I had 
fairly good idea of what the average farmer in Massachusetts, di- 
rectly in that section that I used to work in, thought about the pro- 
gram. So I conducted the survey. Maybe that is the wrong word 
to use to describe what we sent out to every farmer in Massachusetts. 
We quoted some of the things that had been said at this hearing. 
Then the committee moved to Maine and we decided to run a com- 
plete survey of that State, surveyed every farmer up there. I do not 
know whether you want to inc ‘ude this survey in the record or not, but 
I would be glad to have you do so. The survey was 8 or 9 pages long, 
front and back, which of itself probably should have defeated its own 
purpose because farmers are not supposed to read that much material. 
The letter covering it was three pages long. I had a section from the 
hearings showing the overall appropriations which I took out of our 
last year’s hearings and then a copy of a reprint of Senator Russell’s 
defense of the program and then some more material which we put 
in in regard to our squabble with the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion concerning the ACP. 
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In these two States where we surveyed every farmer, over 14 per- 
cent of the farmers elected to return these cards. In other words, 
what I want to point out is that 14 percent of the farmers of all the 
farmers in those States read enough of the material so they could check 
the 5 or 6 lines on the card, sign their name and address, and return 
them in this survey. 

Then the people in New Hampshire asked me to run a complete 
survey there which I did and also in Connecticut. About that time 
I began to run out of time and money so I decided to scatter 25,000 
ballots over the rest of the country. Here are the results of the entire 
national survey which I was very much in hopes could be incorporated 
inthe record. Thesummary is given at thetop. All the farmers you 
might notice from the card were asked to state whether they were 
Farm Bureau members, the Grange members and soon. Ona weighted 
basis 83.7 percent of the farmers voted that the program should be 
continued and 72.4 percent of those said the program ought to be in 
creased. I won’t bother to give you the breakdown at this time unless 
you have some question. They are all listed. 

I would like to call your attention to the ballots we have here from 
Massachusetts. As I said, we got 14-percent return in this State. 
As you know, a post-card survey that gets a 5-percent return is sup- 
posed to be a very good survey, according to commercial people that 
do this business. 

Mr. Anpersen. You got what percentage return ? 

Mr. Kocn. Fourteen percent, which as I say, is supposed to be almost 
three times what you would normally expect. If you get 5 percent 
you are supposed to get a cross section according to what statisticians 
tell me. Here are the cards that came back from Massachusetts. I 
wish you had time to go over them. I would be glad to leave them if 
you like. Those in this pile here are the 82 percent which thought 
the program should be continued. Take this group, this many, or 
69 percent, said help should be increased, and this group over here, or 
19 percent, said the program should be thrown out. 

Now, the same thing is true over here in Maine. All these farmers 
in Maine said the program should be continued. Take this group off, 
and all these said it should be increased. ‘This many here said it 
should be thrown out. These are all broken down; notice the different 
sized groups, into categovies whether they belong to the Farm Bureau 
or belong to the Grange, both the Farm Bureau and Grange and non- 
members of either of those two organizations. I won’t go into details. 
They are all spelled out here in the summary. 

One of the interesting things to me was that in addition to sending 
back all these post cards and these are just two States, we have got 
them for all the rest of the country only I did not want to bring them 
all up here this morning—one of the interesting things to me was that 
so many of these farmers took time out and wrote me letters. I have 
stacks of letters in addition to these cards where they wanted to express 
themselves. I would like to leave some of them. In addition, they 
wrote their ideas all over these cards of what they think about the pro- 
gram. I would like to leave a copy with you of some of these comments 
which they wrote. I want to read this one letter and of course you 
probably know that most of them came in in longhand, pencil or pen. 
They are not typewritten letters. Here is one I would like to read a 
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few paragraphs out of. This letter came to me from a farmer in 
Maine. He says: 

Perhaps you will never read this letter, but I feel as though I should do more 
than put a cross on the card you sent me. That does not express my feelings 
enough. 

You said your company had a stake in the ACP—thank God you have—for, so 
has every “little” farmer in America. It is through people like you that the un- 
organized farmer has a chance to express himself, and have these expressions 
presented to the proper authorities. 

I think that with the farmer in the squeeze from all sides, it is more imperative 
than ever to extend and enlarge the ACP. 

What incentive is there for a young man to settle on an old abandoned farm 
and clear it up and bring it back to productivity, or keep one that is productiv: 
from growing up to forests—with the wages elsewhere what they are? The aid 
that the ACP gives, small though it is, is an added incentive for him to wrest a 
meager living from the land without depleting the soil into unproductiveness. 

George Washington, even in his time, was an ardent conservationist. Theodore 
Roosevelt was a realist who tried to awaken Congress and the people to the 
necessity for conservation of our natural resources. I am surprised and shocked 
to think that Margaret Chase Smith and Frederick Payne voted against the 
very farmers they represented, as Maine is primarily an agricultural State 
Payne in his speeches to us always preached conservation of our resources 

As for the Farm Bureau and the Grange, I can’t believe they have the interest 
of the farmers, or of the country as a whole, at heart if they advocate the cutting 
of funds for soil conservation. 

I know for a fact that the Grange in this district is made up of nonfarmers, as 
a majority, with a few nonactive farm members that are in it because of the 
low insurance on their property. 

I think that soil conservation is the backbone of the country and as a Re- 
publican from Maine, I would like to shake hands with Richard Russell, Demo- 
crat from Georgia, for his foresight and courage to fight for the good of America. 

That is a sample of a great many letters we have. I have not any 
idea what type of farmer this is. We have not looked up to see who 
he is. 

So, in a sense, I almost feel as though 1 was appearing here before 
you not as a representative of the Limestone people but a representa- 
tive of a lot of farmers who replied to our questionnaire. 

Before I go any further, I would like to compliment this committee 

on the excellent program we have for 1954. It is one of the best con- 
servation programs in my opinion we have had and is doing one of 
the best jobs. Cert: tinly nobody knows better than this committee 
what almost happened to the program a year ago and many of us 
feel, because of the strong Sica ‘s which you wrote into the hear- 
ings last year, that we have a program that was not materially reduced. 
In addition to the fact that the mon ey was increased from what was 
asked, the basic outline of the program is quite an improvement over 
what we had in 1953. 

Much of the redtape which had bogged down the 1953 program was 
streamlined and we think that the 1954 program is doing a particu- 
larly good job although it is quite short in funds. 

I was up in Minnesota last week, Congressman Andresen, and I have 
been in 18 different States in just the last few weeks. We find that 
the farmers are only able to get less than 50 percent of the assistance 
under this program that they would like to h: a to carry out a good 
conservation program which they now should be carrying out but 
which they just do not seem to have funds of their own to carry out. 
We find, in the limestone business, for example, that many farmers 
will place their orders in the spring of the vear and keep telling us 
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“Well, now, we do not want to cancel that order. We want to get 
some lime through the year.” But in the dairy sections they have to 
wait until the third, fourth, sometimes the fifth milk check before they 
can get the 50 percent together which they have to put up as their con- 
tribution toward getting this conservation job done. 

We are confident if the funds in this program could be increased 

more nearly in line with what the Congress indicated the program 
should be when it was set up, that there would be more conservation 
practices carried out. As you well know, the Congress indicated when 
they set the program up that $500 million could be ap ypropriated an- 
nually for this program. Our State colleges, through their soil tech- 
nicians, in the last pa years have indicated we ought to be using a 
billion and a half a year under the conservation program to keep our 
soil in the condition ths it it ought to be. Of course, that is more than 
we can do every year, but I certainly hope this committee will give 
serious thought to raising the conservation appropriation for “the 
coming year, for 1955. We would like to see it raised up to a minimum 
of $400 million to get this job done. 

We have many, many acres, as all of you know, going down the 
Mississippi, down the ie rs every day that need to be stopped. Today 
we have a surplus problem, and yet in just a few short years we could 
very easily be hard pressed to feed our own people. I do not have to 
tell this committee that this Nation is wasting its soil faster than India 
and China ever did, and this program—the agricultural-conservation 
program—can check this wasting of our soil. 

Mr. ANpEeRsEN. How much limestone was used in the United States 
last year on farms, Mr. Koch? 

Mr. Kocn. In 1953? The figures will not be completed until about 
June for the previous year. We think it is approximately 26 million 
tons. 

Mr. Anprersen. Twenty-six million tons? 

Mr. Kocu. That is a rough figure. 

Mr. Anpersen. What is the value of 26 million tons of limestone? 

Mr. Kocu. In the Nation? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Kocu. The average value of limestone in the Nation is about 
$3.aton. It ranges from $1.25 a ton to well up over $8 or $9 in some 
sections 

Mr. Anpersen. That would be around $74 million. Of that $74 mil- 
lion, how much was paid for out of this particular appropriation ? 

Mr. Kocu. We have the figures right here, broken down [indicating 
on chart], Congressman Andersen. This is the story of the use of 
agricultural limestone in the Nation since 1900. And you will notice 
that it nee got off the ground until the Extension Service was 
started, 191 {, and then the use of agricultural limestone went up. 
The agricultural extension did a fine promotional job, and it was go- 
ing up gradually when it dropped very markedly in the depression, 
and then with the advent of the conservation program it shot up very 
materially. We in this industry are doing everything we know how 
to promote the sale of agricultural limestone, and, as I should say, we 
Extension Service is doing a fine promotional job besides. This No. 
section [indicating] is what farmers are buying entirely on their own. 
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The No. 2 is what the conservation program is helping with. <As I 
say, I do not have the breakdown of it for 1953. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It looks like about three-fourths coming from the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Kocn. That is right. As I say, the colleges tell us we ought 
to be using 70 million tons of ag lime. The use of ag lime in itself is 
not particularly important. What ag lime does is give us more clover, 
more alfalfa, more calcium, more magnesium in the plants we grow 
which make better farm animals and better people. Calcium is the 
most important single element to all of life. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What definite recommendation do you people make 
in regard to next year’s program, Mr. Koch? Have you thought that 
out ? 

Mr. Kocu. As I indicated a moment ago, we would like to recom- 
mend for 1955 that you seriously consider appropriating or authoriz- 
ing appropriation for $400 million. 

Mr. ANperSEN. You know, of course, that Congress will not go that 
far. Thank you very much. We will insert at this point the statis- 
tical summary furnished the committee on this subject. 

(The material referred to above is as follows:) 
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RESULTS OF NATIONAL SURVEY OF FARMERS’ OPINIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAI 
CONSERVATION ProgrRaM—Continued 
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RESULTS OF NATIONAL SURVEY OF FARMERS’ OPINIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
CONSERVATION PrRoGRAM—Continued 
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Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 


NATIONAL Datry INSTITUTES 


WITNESSES 
DR. EDWARD SEARLS 
M. H. BRIGHTMAN 


Mir. ANDERSEN. We are glad to have before us Dr. Edward M. 
Searls, of the National Dairy Products Co., and Mr. Brightman, 
of the Dairy Industry Committee. Dr. Searls, whatever comments 
yo eht care to make will be appreciated. 

Dr. Searts. What I would lke to do, Congressman Andersen, is 
to outline the situation briefly as may be because I know you and 
your committee are busy; and then I would like to answer as many 
questions as you would care to ask. I know that Congressman Laird 
; quite familiar with this and will not need to ask so many questions. 

The situation is essentially this. In the dairy industry, and par- 
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ticularly in the cheese and dried-milk industries we find ourselves 
confronted with the problem of cheese mites in cheese plants and 
certain insects increasingly showing up in dried milk. We have 
known for many years that the cheese mite was a serious pest to 
se: and that dry milk is sometimes infested with various moths 
weevils. Today we find ourselves, and when I say “we” I mean 

ie Federal Bureau of Entomology, the experiment stations, and the 
cheesemakers themselves, practically without useful information on 
how to deal with the situation. 

A year ago I appe: ired before Congressman Andersen’s committ 
with the request for some money to study this. ‘The committee ar 
ranged for money and a laboratory has been set up in cooperation with 
the Unive rsity of Wisconsin at M: idi son. The laborato1 yis hope le ssly 
underfinanced. There is about 86.000 available to pay the sal: ry of the 
technical man and the rest of the money has to be spent for equip 
ment, materials, supplies, and everything else that is necessary. 

W ith the coming of this new proble m, in addition to the cheese mite, 
the comin ig of f the insects in dried mi x, the condition has just been 
that much more aggravated. 

Mr. Anpersen. What is your estimate of the amount of funds that 
the laboratory requires, Doctor ¢ 

Dr. Searzs. I have detailed statements of _ Congressman, from 
the University of Wisconsin and gone over by the Bureau of Ento 
mology, and the minimum which we may get a good start with is 
$10,000, 

Mr. ANperRSEN. We allotted $6,000, is that it ? 

Dr. Searus. That is in addition. 

Ir. ANpEeRSEN. In addition to the six that is presently there. In 
other words, you are thinking of about $16,000 a year. 

Dr. Searus. We practically have to have $10,000 more for this year. 

Mr. Latrp. You are talking about this calendar year ¢ 

Dr. Searzs. Calendar year for 1954, 

Mr. Lairp. We are operating on a fiscal year basis here which ends 
the 30th of June 1954. 

Mr. Anprersen. As you remember, Dr. Searls, it was due to Mr. 
Laird’s efforts that the committee put funds in here to start this re 
search last year. And we have evidence before us that it is neces- 
sary 5 it is quite a problem. We certainly will give it the utmost 
consideration. All of us here are very much interested in what hap 
pens to the dairy industry whether it be cheese, or butterfat, or what. 

Do you have any further information / 

Dr. Searus. No, but I can give vou further details if you desire it. 

Mr. ANversen. I think we understand it pretty well. 

Dr. Sears. I am sure that in the Dairy Industry Committee or in 
this liaison committee we would be very very glad to see that any as 
sistance given to the dairy industry would be given full credit for it 
in the dairy journals just as soon as the help is given. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Brightman, would you like to comment ? 

Mr. BriguTman. We are finding this becoming a more serious prob 
lem and it is a case of an ounce of prevention being worth a pound 
of cure. Each year we find a greater number of these infestations and 
I am told that there are 40 cheese plants the Government will not buy 
from. They do not know how to cope with the problem. 
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Mr. ANprrsen. Doctor, what lines of attack are they following 
at the laboratories in Wisconsin ? 

Dr. Sraris. They are beginning with the study of the biology, the 
life history and habits of the cheese mite. So that they may have a 
basis from which to proceed in the study of its prevention. We are not 
so terribly interested in control measures, you understand; what we 
want is prevention. 

Mr. ANpbERSEN. You feel that, if the additional money is provided, 
it would have decided results in helping the cheese and dairy industry ¢ 

Dr. Searts. It would give us a start, Congressman. It is going to 
be a long study. It is not an easy thing or somebody would have 
done it years ago but when I was teaching at Wisconsin I made a 
rather preliminary study of this in the old Lyman Hall. It is not an 
easy thing to do because these mites are practically immune to all the 
insecticides we have today. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which I would like to 
file for the record. 

Mr. Anpersen. That will be satisfactory. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Edward M. Searls, and I 
am presently employed as entomologist by National Dairy Products Co., Inc., 
260 Madison Avenue, New York City. Previously I was employed in the United 
States Army, as entomologist for the 6th Service Command from 1943-45. Be- 
fore that, beginning in 1930 I was employed at the University of Wisconsin as a 
professor of entomology. I taught various courses in entomology and both 
directed research with graduate students and conducted research in various 
phases of applied entomology. I am the author or coauthor of about 50 titles 
in applied entomology including many titles on insect prevention and control in 
food processing plants. From 1919 to 1930 I was employed in the USDA Bureau 
of Entomology. I have a bachelors, masters, and doctors degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

In appearing before your committee, I am representing the executive committee 
of the Food Industry Liaison Group as chairman of the Dairy and Animal Prod 
ucts Subcommittee as well as the Dairy Industry Committee. The Food Industry 
Liaison Group is a voluntary association of members of industry engaged in the 
production, processing, holding, or transportation of food. The office expense 
of the group is paid by the Millers National Federation. It is my function as 
chairman of the subcommittee to represent the interests of dairy and animal 
products in problems involving insect and rodent prevention as they concern 
the Bureau of Pntomology and Plant Quarantine of the Department of Agricul 
ture and the Division of Wild Life and Predator Control of the Federal Security 
Agency. The member organizations which I represent most intimately in this 
connection are: (the Dairy Industry Committee) as well as the National Cheese 
Institute, and the American Dry Milk Institute, and all other food institutes, asso 
ciations, and organizations with which mites appear as a problem in sanitation as 
well as destruction of goods. 

My purpose in appearing before this committee is to ask for additional funds 
for the Dairy Pest Research Laboratory located at the University of Wisconsin 
and directed under a cooperative agreement between the University of Wisconsin 
and the Biological Branch of the Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 

Despite the fact that there is today an accentuated desperate need for a method 
of preventing the damage done by cheese mite to cheese and other animal products, 
there is very little useful information available. The laboratory at Madison is 
understaffed and underfinanced. In order that pressingly needed information 
may be obtained at the earliest possible date, it is the earnest request of the 
Dairy and Animal Products Subcommittee that $10,000 be made available to the 
laboratory at Madison at the earliest possible date. A substantial amount of this 
fund is necessary for the acquisition of equipment essential to the study but 
which will constitute a nonrecurrent expense. 
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Monpay, Marca §, 1954. 
INSECT QUARANTINE AND CONTROL 
WITNESSES 


FRANK A. SORACI, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY, NEW JERSEY, 
AND CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL PLANT BOARD 
Cc. R. WILLEY, STATE ENTOMOGIST, VIRGINIA 


Mr. Horan. The committee will come to order. We are pleased to 
have with us Mr. Frank A. Soraci of the National Plant Board, and 
also Mr. Willey, State entomologist, for the State of Virginia. 

Mr. Soraci, do you have a prepared statement ¢ 

Mr. Soract. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Soraci. The insect quarantine and control programs of the 
United States Department of Agriculture administered by the former 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine are, since the reorgani- 
zation of the Department, the responsibility of the crops regulatory 
programs of the Agricultural Research Service of that Department. 

It is the stated policy of this administration that these activities 
qualify for curtailment since they can be more appropriately carried 
on by private enterprise or by State and local governments. 

At a meeting of the National Plant Board in Chicago on February 
10 and 11, 1954, attended by the regulatory officials of a majority of 
the States of the Union, a statement of policy was adopted by unani- 
mous vote. The statement follows: 


A statement of policy with regard to Federal responsibilities in plant quaran- 
tine matters 

The chief plant pest regulatory officials, representing 26 States throughout the 
Nation, met in Chicago, Ill., on February 10, 11, 1954, at the request of the Na- 
tional Plant Board, for the purpose of analyzing, discussing, and crystallizing 
attitudes in respect to the proposed appropriation appearing in the Federal budget 
for the 1955 fiscal year, relating to cooperative Federal-State plant quarantine 
and control programs. 

It is the unanimous consensus of such conference that: 

1. Appropriations for administration of the Federal Government should be 
reduced wherein such procedure is economically sound, but these particular 
proposed reductions do not fall within this category. 

2. In the event appropriations are made in accordance with these proposed 
budget cuts, resultant injuries will be irreparable to agricultural, forestry, and 
horticultural crops, and to the financial interest of those people engaged in the 
production, distribution, and maintenance thereof throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. 

3. The abandonment of Federal plant-pest quarantines made necessary by 
these proposed reductions will force all States, in self-defense, to promulgate 
State quarantines, thus multiplying manyfold the cost of administration thereof. 
The regulation of the interstate movement of agricultural products which could 
distribute plant pests is distinctly a major responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment in cooperation with the various States. 

4. Plant-pest quarantines and attendant control procedures are interdependent 
in all existing Federal-State plant-pest suppression programs, a circumstance 
which emphasizes the necessity for continued Federal participation in control 
activities within infested or infected States. 

5. A number of States could not, or would fail to, assume the financial burden 
resulting from the withdrawal of Federal assistance proposed by these reduc- 
tions, thereby nullifying the millions of dollars of State funds in addition to 
Federal moneys already invested in the projects concerned. This will create a 
situation admittedly not in the advancement of national economy. 
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6. The Federal Government cannot ignore or evade the responsibility imposed 
by Federal law to continue all efforts now in force to protect uninfested States 
from invasion by foreign plant pests already introduced as a result of the 
demonstrated inability of the Federal Government to prevent entrance of danger- 
ous plant pests from foreign sources. 

And this statement is by the committee designated: H. M. Harris, 
State of Iowa; F. H. Gates, State of Colorado; M. P. Zappe, State of 
Connecticut; C. H. Alden, State of Georgia; and J. W. Baringer, 
State of Ohio. 

It is apparent from the above statement that the State half of the 
Federal-State team which has been engaged in this public work for 
many years is not in agreement with the thinking behind the stated 
policy of this administration. On their own part, the States do realize 
that they most certainly have responsibilities with regard to these 
programs and the record will show that they have, generally, made a 
proper financial contribution to the success of these projects. These 
projects depend upon the States for necessary police powers, techni- 
cal assistance, and for much of the actual work of inspection and 
certification, involved in the movement of agricultural products across 
State lines. 

Following the adoption of the policy statement, the State officials 
consulted so that an estimate of the financial needs of these programs 
might be developed. Each item was discussed by those States most 
concerned and having the best knowledge of the detailed needs of the 
various programs. After due consideration by all the representatives, 
there was unanimous agreement for each figure proposed. Therefore, 
the list of estimates, as presented herewith, represents the thinking 
of a majority of the States of the Union, of the needs of each of the 
projects. The table includes the appropriations for fiscal 1953, 1954, 
and the amounts budgeted for fiscal 1955, for purposes of comparison. 

Mr. Horan. We will insert that table in the record. Do you want 
to comment on it now ¢ 

Mr. Soracr. I would like to finish this statement, and then I would 
be happy to answer any questions that you might have on it, if that 
is satisfactory to you, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Surely. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Fede ral bu lget figures for the crops requlatory programs of the Agric uliural Research 














Service 
seal 1953 | Fiscal 195 Ticnal 19RR | States’ esti- 
I 11 1953 | Fiscal 1954 | Fiscal 1955 mates 1955 
Japanese beetle control $462, 971 $429, 600 $151,850 $575, 000 
Sweetpotato weevil control 226, 106 211, 850 50, 800 250, 000 
Citrus blackfly and Mexican fruitfly control 240, 804 227, 500 198, 000 240, 000 
Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication 150, 2 139, 000 39, 000 139, 000 
Barberry eradica 660, 800 436, 000 738, 000 
Pink bollworm cor 1 1, 220, 100 1, 070, 100 1, 350, 000 
Golden nematode control 346, 400 201, 500 375, 000 
W hite-fringed beeth > control 685, 300 206, 400 700, 000 
Hall scale eradic 104, 300 104, 300 104, 300 
Gvyp sy moth cor trol 528, 800 197, 200 860, 000 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control 569, 100 302, 400 569, 100 
Ir t detectior and xivisory service 387, 600 366, 800 366, 800 
Er ency outbre aks of insects and p lant diseases 600, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
Insecticide, fungicide, and rodenticide act 587, 600 532, 250 587, 600 
Total 6, 338, 148 6, 697, 950 4, 456, 600 7, 354, 800 
Plant quarantines-. 2, 692, 538 2, 686, 400 2, 686, 400 3, 150, 000 


, 030, 686 9, 384, 350 7, 143, 000 10, 504, 800 


Grand total 
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Mr. Soraci. It appeared to the officials in attendance at the meet- 
ng to which I have referred, that there could be considerable mis- 
understanding of the importance of our work, because of the very 
titles in use by these projects. Is it fully understood that funds for 
plant quarantines are available only for the administration of our 
foreign plant quarantine system, although minor amounts are also 
used for the so-called terminal i inspec tions? 

Is it clear to all, for instance, that the project called Gypsy moth 
control, for which $528,800 was appropriated for fiscal 1954, $197,200 
asked for fiscal 1955, and $860,000 considered necessary by the Na- 
tional Plant Board, is involved in the enforcement of regulations 
which make it possible for the State of Vermont to ship some $21 
million worth of pulp, lumber, granite, marble, slate and Christmas 
trees to points outside of that State ? 

This is interstate commerce that is involved. Vermont is dependent 
ipon this project for its bread and butter. Would we in New Jersey 
consider that the industry is capable of policing itself, so that we 
might not be reinfested with this insect? That is not at all likely. 
Nor would New Jersey consider that Vermont would be capable of 
giving us the same degree of protection that the Federal Government 
provides from infestation by this pest. New Jersey would be forced 
to take measures to protect the State investment of more than $1 
million in the eradication of this pest from its forests in the 1920’s. 
Those measures would have to be more restrictive than the present 
measures, and as a matter of fact we would be required to consider 
embargoes. 

Work of a quarantine nature applied to a plant pest which infests 
several States and which threatens many he rs, logically falls for 
administration within the Federal sphere. The agency that can cope 
with quarantine problems of the nature of those administered by the 
crops regulatory programs, is the one which can measure the hazards 
in infested States, determine the degree of protection which can be 
reasonably given to other States, then devise and enforce the necessary 
safeguards. These principles seem so obvious to us that we cannot 
help but think that there must be some misunderstanding on the part 
of those who believe these functions should or can be given to private 
industry or State or local governments. 

As further evidence of this misunderstanding, I should like to state 
that on February 4, 1954, the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States wrote a letter to our Governor, and I assume to all other Gov- 
ernors, asking his support in effecting the necessary adjustments to 

carry out the President’s budget proposals as they relate to coopera- 
tive agricultural activities. In New Jersey, at least, the technicians 
who are familiar with the needs of this work had an opportunity to 
make a considered reply to the letter. 

But I am sure that would not be the case in all States, because, on 
the face of it, we must all agree with the objective of reducing gov- 
ernmental expenditures. But one sentence in that letter points up 
the fact that misunderstandings are responsible for our disagreement 
as to the national interest. The sentence, in the third paragraph of 
that letter, reads: 


It is our belief that State and local agencies and individuals can and should 
assume a greater share of control and responsibility for these programs, par- 
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ticularly where the problems are State and local in character and thus Federal 
control results in encroachment on State prerogatives and jurisdiction. 

The trouble is that not one of these projects about which I am testi- 
fying in State or local in character. 

Insect control projects, not identified with specific Federal quaran- 
tines but covering large areas of the country, are also included in the 
list of projects of the crops regulatory programs. Certainly these 
projec ts, such as the gr: isshopper and Morman cricket control project, 
need to be continued. This investment needs to be made to conserve 
the resources of our country. The individual and the local com- 
munity are quite helpless in accomplishing the whole job of satis- 
factory control of these widespread outbreaks. We would urge that 
the Congress continue to give such control projects the consideration 
and support they deserve, in accordance with their importance to the 
nation: i economy. 

The National Plant Board respectfully requests that the Federal 
Government continue to cooperate with the various States in main- 
taining the plant pest control and quarantine projects of the crops 
regulatory programs, and that every consideration be given to the re- 
quests presented herewith, as representing the financial needs for an 
adequate program in the national interest. 

Mr. Horan. In the table which we have inserted in the record, your 
columns there represent what was appropriated in 1953 and 1954, 
what is in the budget for this year, and what you gentlemen think it 
should be? 

Mr. Soractr. Yes, sir. 

I might also add at this point that we do not, in this table, mention 
the white pine blister rust project, which is no longer in the crops 
regulatory programs. That project is now in the Forest Service. 

With respect to that project, I would like to state also that I believe 
it is in the area of $330,000 which is to be dropped, or which is to be 
cut, representing funds which would be used on State and vate 
lands in that project for white pine blister rust control. We e, in 
Chicago, came to agreement that that cut would also be an unwise 
one, and we hoped it would not be made. 

I believe a resolution to that effect might have been passed on to this 
committee. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. They made some other cuts in the white pine 
blister rust, I believe, in leadership and control work in the national 
forests, and they reduced the interior work which is reported under 
control. 

Mr. Horan. Would you care to testify, Mr. Willey ? 

Mr. Witey. Well, I would like to say a word on the Japanese 
beetle project. I have no prepared statement, but if I may, I will in 
a few minutes tell you our position. 

First, I think you should know, perhaps you already know, the 
figures I am going to quote; but it is estimated that the Japanese 
beetle in these 16 or 17 infested States does about $10 million worth of 
damage a year. 

It is fairly well substantiated that the nurserymen in these States 
spend $500 ,000 or more, getting their soil and their crops in a position 
so that they can be shipped under the quarantine regulations. The 
States themselves are putting up at least that much, or more. 
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To give you some idea, New Jersey is spending $45,000, or more. 
Maryland is spending about $25,000. West Virginia, about $20,000 
Virginia, $35,000. That is, the States appropriated money, to mat 
Federal money that is being spent to certify these goods. And 


ords from puohisned data of the Department show that DOUL Dli 

llion worth is certified each year, or was for 1953 

All of this material goes outside of the present 5 percent of thi 
ountry that is infested with Japanese beet And I think that o 
idea, and everyone's idea, IS to protect as mu ch it the country 1 
this particular insect as can be done, shall we say, economically. .A1 

e feel that it can best be done under a Federal quarantine, beca 
only one quaran ine, with one set of rules and regulations, 1s Involve 

If the Federal quarantine funds are cut down to this $151,000, we 
understand about $100,000 of it would be used fo1 survey WOrk, a 


perhaps the rest of it would be to put aman in to work with the Stat 
ind give them the supervision. 

Virginia is not afraid of the amount of money we W ll have to 
spend. We are spending S3550.000, lt we have to spel d $D0,000 o1 
$60,000, we have to do that so that our truckers and our nurserymen 

move the products. But the thing we feel is not proper is that 
these 16 States should bear all of the expense, which would necessarily 
be the case should the Federal] quarantine be dropped. We would 
spending our money, as we have been doing, to protect the States that 
are not infested. We realize, of course, that our people cannot ship 
their products into these States unless they are certified. 

There is another point that some of our hnurserymen and truckers 
are afraid of, and that is an embargo type of quarantine, that could 
be set up by some of the States which are not infested; and in that 
case, material, and a good many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of it, now being shipped to these States, could not be moved at 
al! 

Now, we have one nurseryman that is involved with this particular 
problem, and we think this is a good example. He has treated one 
hundred and some acres of land with DDT to meet the Federal 
quirements. He can ship into a great many States west of the infested 
area balled and burlapped plants, because they are treated. Now, i 
those States say you cannot ship balled and burlapped plants, treated 
or not, that is cut out. 

That is the story up and down the eastern seaboard. It is not only 
in Virginia. That could happen, however, and that is the thing that 
we of the eastern plant board are primarily interested in, as far as the 
Japanese beetle is concerned. I don’t believe we are worried so much 
about the extra money that it might cost us. They are spending, say, 

$500,000 or so, along with that much or less than the Federal Gover! 
ment has been spending, and all of the Federal money has been prac- 
tically all for certification, plus some survey. But our money has been 
for treatment of areas to suppress the beetle, and we have men who 
have worked with the Federal Government to see that the stock that 
moves out is certified to meet the requirements. 

So, we feel that the amount asked for is not excessive. It is a little 
higher than that which was given last year, but there are some justi- 
fications for that. There is equipment that is worn out, as I under- 
stand it, and needs to be replaced. There will perhaps be more neces 
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sity for a further survey or a wider survey, and of course that all takes 
extra money. I believe that about tells our story. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Mr. Willey and Mr. Soraci. 

Mr. Soract. Thank you. 


Forest Propucrs Lanoratrory, Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954 
WITNESS 


LAWRENCE OTTINGER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORP. 


Mr. Horan. We are pleased to have with us Mr. Lawrence Ottinger 
of the United States Plywood Cor p. 

Mr. Orrincer. Mr. Chairman, I am here at the request of the ply- 
wood industry. The industry has benefited very greatly through the 
activities of the Forest Products Laboratory, and 1 am very intimately 
acquainted with its activities because I received much technical infor- 
mation and help before being appointed to head the production and 
inspection of plywood during World War I. As a matter of fact, I 
was up there for 3 months. 

Since World War I we have been heavily involved in plastics and 
in plywood: and we have rested very heavily on that organization, 
because when they reach a determination, which is done after very 
careful research, and when they issue a report, it is taken at face 
value. That, unfortunately, is not true either with our own labora- 
tory work or with private laboratories, who are apt to slant things in 
favor of a client. 

They have done a great deal on the question of conservation. I 
think one of the most important recent things they have done is bring- 
ing in the use of the hardwood for pulp. and paper manufacture. 
Up until very recently, hardwood has not been used for that purpose, 
and much of that timber in Maine, and all through New Hampshire 
and so forth, the intermingled hardwood and softwood, is quite an 
economical help to have ways and means of using these other species 

Then, they have been very active in the use of waste: waste from 
forests, waste from sawmills, and waste from factories, who cut up 
lumber, for grinding up such waste, mixing it with formaldehyde or 
something else, putting it under pressure, and using such mixtures 
where otherwise raw lumber would be used. 

We have also done a good deal on the use of chips. I just heard 
on the way here that the Warehouse Corp. has put up a big pulp mill 
at Everett, Wash., which will be fed entirely of chips made of waste 
from areas outside of Everett itself. Are you familiar with that, sir? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Orrrncer. That is quite an innovation. Of course all of our 
mills are shipping to the paper people. They have had a great deal 
to do with the use of plastics, and in the plywood industry, which is 
our main interest, they did the initial work on the use of phenol 
formaldehydes for exterior plywoods, and they built several houses 
at Madison and observed them for a number of years. And the re- 
sult of that work has made exterior plywood acceptable all over the 
country, whereas, without some fundamental backing, as Forest 
Products, I doubt very much whether the people would risk its use. 
They certainly wouldn’t on a manufacturer's statement. 
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I really feel that the organization deserves support. I know 
nothing about the money required, except that having been in touch 
with Dr. Winslow and all the others, before Mr. Hall came in, the Vy 
always seemed to feel they were never given quite the funds that they 
needed to develop the potentials. 

I mention also here that the armed services are using them very, very 
heavily. One of the things I know about it is in the logistics end of 
it, for the packages which the Army uses to ship their material, they 
have machines to measure what materials to use, what is the lightest 
and strongest, and all of that. And their reports that are given to 
the Army and Navy, are final, and are not questioned at all. Ob- 
viously they represent no group or commercial organizations. 

Mr. Horan. We will put your st atement in the record, Mr. Ottinger. 

(The formal statement follows :) 


Gentlemen, during World War I, I was in charge of the production and in- 
spection of plywood used in aircraft for the United States and its allies. In 
preparation for that important assignment, because all planes in World War 
I were made of plywood, I spent several months at the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory to obtain the necessary technical information 

In the 35 intervening years, I have been in constant touch with the work of 
the Laboratory and my company has used those facilities to great advantage 

This country of ours was once so covered with timber that it seemed the 
supply of this vital material would last forever which indeed might have been 
the case had it been scientifically operated. Unfortunately today it is extremely 
difficult to find a large stand of timber and scarcity has made the price of that 
which can be found extremely high. 

The Laboratory has devoted itself to find way and means for the sound and 
economic utilization of our dwindling timber resources. It has found ways 
of using types of timber for the manufacture of pulp and paper—species which 
heretofore were not satisfactory for that purpose. It has developed means of 
using wood waste not only from the forests and the lumber mills but also from 
manufacturing plants for the making of such things as hardboards, insulating 
boards, and forms of synthetic lumber. It has been deeply involved in the field 
of plastics as adhesives for plywood and it was the first to utilize exterior types 
of plywood in the erection of buildings on its own property at Madison. Wis., prov 
ing through exposure and actual use the integrity of that product. It has played 
a Vital role in our national defense for the seal of approval of the Forest Products 
Laboratory has been accepted by our Armed Forces as proof sufficient for the 
use of products tested by it. In the vital matter of logistics, the Laboratory has 
elaborate equipment for the testing of boxes and packages of all kinds for the 
Armed Forces for the shipment of materiel over seas. 

It has in its file a huge amount of information in pamphlet form on many 
subjects germane to forest products and their uses which are immediately 
available, and they include such subjects as the protection of wood against 
termites, against rot, means of making it fire resistant, the durability of paints 
and other finishes, and covering the vast field of work which has been done by 
the laboratory over the years. 

Communications to the Laboratory always have received prompt or immediate 
response. We have never found them unable to give us valuable if not complete 
information on any subjects within their field. 

This is an institution which holds the highest respect of the timber-using 
industries and is one of which the Government itself might well be proud. It is 
an institution which could and should greatly enlarge its scope and it is my 
hope that funds will be provided to permit it to do so. 

Respectfully submitted. 


LAWRENCE OTTINGER, 
Chairman of the Board, United States Plywood Corp. 
Mr. Horan. I was just checking up, Mr. Ottinger, = the direct 
appropriations for this would be the same as for last year. But the 
odd thing is that the Laboratory gets more by transfer fren other 
appropriations than it gets in direct appropriations. It totals about 
$1,250,000 by transfer, against $1,055,000 by direct appropriations. 
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Mr. Orrrncer. Transfer from other funds? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Orrincer. I have been told that for the last 3 of 4 years, I 
think, the appropriations have been cut about $300,000, even though 
the expenses were high, and I didn’t go into that at all, because it is not 

1 my sphere 

Mr. Horan. There has been a reduction, [am sure. As far as the 
direct appropriation 1s concerned, that has been reduced. On the 
other hand, the Laboratory, as you have stated, is used widely by not 
only the Government but by private industry. 

Mr. Orrincer. Yes. We pay rather nominal charges when we have 
something done, like this resin business. I think we paid them 
$200,000 or $300,000, or something like that. 

Mr. Horan. There is a lot of research going on. There is one here 
in Washington, D. C., on Minnesota Avenue. 

Mr. Orrrncer. Yes. But it bothers me that they are trying to do 
the type of work that the Laboratory is doing, because I don’t think 
they will ever be able to do it. They started out developing a rather 
ingenious timber connector. But the kind of research work that the 
Laboratory does, with the background they have, of 35 or 40 years, 
will never be matched. And, as I say, they are likely to slant their 
research in favor of the private groups. I wouldn't give that any con- 
sideration at all. 

Mr. Horan. I was out there and went through it about 11 years 
ago. In fact, I was out with Mr. and Mrs. Sherman Adams. 

Mr. Orrincer. The timber connector is a clever thing. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. They were working with resins. And they gave 
me an ash tray when I was out there, which was made out of wood 
that they were staining clear through. I think it is rather interesting. 

Are there any questions? If not, we thank you, Mr. Ottinger. 

Mr. Orrincer. Thank you very much, sir. 


Monpbay. Marcu 8, 1954. 


STATE AND PRIVATE Forestry CoorpEraTion 
WITNESS 
CHRISTOPHER GRANGER, INDEPENDENT TIMBER FARMERS 


Mr. Horan. We are pleased to have with us today our old friend und 
one-time associate, I mean as far as the work of this committee is 
concerned, Chris Granger, representing the Independent Timber 
Farmers. Do you have a prepared statement, or are you going to talk 
off the cuff? 

Mr. Grancer. If you don’t mind, I would like to leave the state- 
ment with you at the end. 

I am here, Mr. Chairman, representing the Independent Timber 
Farmers of America, which is a rather new organization, at present 
confined largely to some of the Midwestern and Northwestern States, 
and comprised of small timberland owners, either farm or nonfarm. 

The purpose of the organization is to supply service to these small 
timberland owners, in the way of keeping them advised of stumpage 
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prices, prices for lumber, and other things they grow on their land, 
telling them how they can best get in touch with prospective buyers 
of forest products, and acquainting them with new developments in 
the way of logging and lumbering machinery. 

Its primary purpose, then, is to facilitate means by which these 
little fellows can get service and technical advice. However, it has 

t broad interest in the whole forest conservation field, and is con- 
mae with some aspects, other than private land ownership, such 
as the national forests. 

This organization is particularly concerned at the moment with 
some of the reductions which appear to be contemplated in the State 
and private land work, and in relation to the national forests for the 
fiscal year 1955. 

I am sure you realize that an organization of these small owners 
is dependent in substantial measure in being able to obtain public 
aid in the form of advice on how they can best and most profitably 
handle their small timberlands. Therefore, they are extremely con- 
cerned about the proposed reductions in State and private forestry, 
which is found on page 343 of the printed budget. Here I understand 
that there is a considerable reduction in the item for cooperative 
forest fire protection, and the items for cooperative forest planting 
and cooperative forest management are completely wiped out. 

Now, I assume that the latter is based upon the general policy of 
the administration to turn over certain functions, hitherto exercised 
by the Federal Government, to the States, where it is practical to do 
so. However sound that may be as a general principle, it seems to 
me that it has to be applied with considerable selectivity, and in this 
case it is our feeling that not enough selectivity has been exercised 
when it comes to wiping out items of this nature or any material cur- 
tailment of the forest fire protection fund. 

Perhaps it isn’t generally realized that this policy of cooperating 
with the States in forestry is probably as old, or older, than some 
of the other Federal policies, such as cooperation on construction of 
highways, and flood control, both of which have been long recognized 
to have interstate and national importance. In fact, I understand that 
the legislation now under consideration would increase very sharply 
the authorization for appropriations for Federal aid for the next 2 
fiscal years, in the form of highway construction. Hitherto the ap- 
propriations for that purpose have applied not only to interstate high- 
ways, in which it is easy to see a national interest, but also in consider- 
able measure to the construction of roads within the States, such as 
farm-to-market. 

The small watersheds program, which your committee inaugurated 
so generously on a substantial financial basis last year, is another 
example. ‘That is a fine type of thing for the Federal Government 
to be concerned in, because I don’t need to tell you that the water 
flows off the mountains and goes across a good many States before it 
finally flows into the ocean. 

Those are the things that seem to me to indicate that it is not con- 
sistent to select these forestry items for complete exclusion and elimi- 
nation, when the general policy seems to be otherwise with respect to 
other Federal expenditures. 

Now, the national woodpile, so to speak, is concentrated in only 17 
States. By that I mean that 31 of the States are dependent in whole 
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or In part on obtaining their wood products from other States, from 
ie 17 which grow more than they consume. 

Take a State like Kansas, for example. It is 97 percent dependent 
upon timber from other States. Kansas has no way of aiding in the 
protection of its woodpile by direct means. It has got to do it through 
the agency of the Federal Government. This type of activity, about 
which we are talking here, is the means by which Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and a lot of other relatively timberless States, can do their bit 
in seeing that the national woodpile is protected. 

So we feel that that, in itself, is a valid reason for maintaining the 
financial interest of the Federal Government in these undertakings. 

Now, you already know, I am sure, of the acreage protected from 
fire, under the appropriation that we are speaking of here, is short 
some 60 million acres of being complete. In other words, there are 
some 60 million acres of land that should be protected under this coop- 
erative program that has no protection to speak of, and where the losses 
exceed by many, many times those of the protected area. 

There are 40 million acres, I am told, of woodland and private 
ownership, mostly, I believe, in farm ownership, which need planting. 
There is a need of 2,000 of these foresters, who go about under the 
auspices of the States, to advise farm woodland owners, and other 
small owners, how to handle their lands, and there are 270 of them 
on the rolls at the present time. 

There are a number of wealthy States, of course, that don’t need 
this Federal help, and they don’t need it probably even for their 
roads, but the majority of the States are not in that category. They 
do need help; and, even with the wealthier States, it has been the 
experience that the Federal participation has been a strong incentive 
to get them to undertake these programs and build up their contri- 
butions which, as far as I know, in eve ry case are substantially greater 
than those of the Federal Government. 

Turning to the item of control of forest pests, which is on page 
338 of the printed budget, it appears to be part of the plan to wipe 
out completely the funds for cooperation of State and private owners 
in the control of forest pests on private lands. I have always felt 
that some of the States and some of the private owners could do more 
than they have done to bear their share of that financial burden, but 
I don’t think it is wise to wipe it out. I think the same arguments 
apply there, as in the case of these other things, that we have a na- 
tional woolpile which is too much concentrated and it is in the interest 
of the Federal Government, acting on behalf of the woodless States, 
to see that this woodpile is protected in the fullest measurable degree. 

In the matter of national forest protection and management, it 
appears there is a proposed cut of some $2 million. No doubt most 
of that will have to come out of such items as maintenance, improve- 
ments, planting, range revegetation, and things of that sort. Now, 
it seems to me that it is not good business to further starve the mainte- 
nance funds, when it 1s less than half of what it should be now, and 
when improvements on the national forests are going down hill. It 
seems to me even less logical for the Federal Government to neglect 
to build up its resources on the national forests by planting, and by 
revegetating ranges which are in bad condition. It is just as un- 
frugal, so to speak, for the Federal Government to do that, as it would 
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¢ for a farmer to allow a large part of the acreage on his farm to 
emain idle when he couldn't restore it at a reasonable cost. 
The authorizations for these items are considerably in excess of 


hy appropri ition that has ever been considered or advox ated, but any 

its tl iat will have to be made on them will reduce them to a point 
o small in comparison with the authorization so as to be very, very 

ingerous, In my judgme nt. 

I feel that there isn’t consistenc y on the part of those responsible 
for making up the budget, in the matter of treatment of Federal 
ctivities. I find that the Bureau of Land Management, in the De 
partment of the Interior, for example, is being granted substantial 
nereases in funds which are in the same general category as those that 
| am speaking of here. The same is true, to an om n greater degree, in 
some elements of their appropriations as to the National Park Service. 
(nd it seems to me if the budget can recognize the need for greater 
ittention to these things in other land management agencies in the 
Federal Government, that it can do so in the case of the administra 
tors of the national forests. 

[ think the events of the past few months have indicated that people 
of this country are very much concerned over the state of their natural 
resources. You no doubt remember that last fall the American For- 
estry Association held another American forest congress, which was 
attended by people from all over the country, and its purpose was to 
review the state of our national forest resources, and adopt a new 
and forward-looking program of activities to strengthen them. 

In December there was held the Mid-Century Conference on Re- 
sources for the Future, which covered all resources, forest, mineral, 
and otherwise. Sixteen-hundred people came to that meeting, and 
discussed the condition of our national resources, and while they 
didn’t adopt a program of action, they did bring out the facts con- 
cerning them, where there is agreement among all interested agencies, 
and where there is disagreement as to what needs to be done about it. 

Both of these congresses were accorded the recognition of the Presi- 
dent, who came to speak before them. I cite those simply as evidence 
that this subject of conservation in the forest field is a very live one, 
and that it should be recognized by the Federal Government in a little 
different manner than I see in this budget. 

Mr. Horan. I notice you were quite active at this session. 

Mr. Grancer. I just made one short talk. You can see from the 
bulk of the document that I couldn’t occupy very much of the space. 
I was particularly concerned with a proposal which might have re- 
sulted in some substantial innovations in the national forests by turn- 
ng land over to private owners, and I hope that that has been given 
something of a quietus. 

I appreciate very much, Mr. Chairman, the opportunity of coming 
here before this committee. It seems like old times to be here. 

Mr. Horan. It is nice to have you back. 

Mr. Grancer. I know your committee has been mindful of these 
things we have been talking about in the past. 

Mr. ANpeERSEN. I want to say, Mr. Granger, it is good to have you 
once again before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Hunter ? 
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Mr. Hunver. I concur in the statements made by you, Mr. Horan, 
and Mr. Andersen, and I appreciate very much this opportunity to 
hear Mr. Granger. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Whitten ? 

Mr. Wutrren. I would like to join in saying we are glad to have 
you back with us. I think Mr. Granger has rendered great service 
to the conservation of natural resources during the years he was with 
the Department, and I am glad to see him continue his interest in it. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. MarsHatu. Mr. Granger, you presented some excellent facts to 
his committee, and I am sure, with your vast experience, this com- 
mittee will give consideration to those matters. 

Mr. Grancer. Thank you, sir. 


Monpay, Marca 8, 1954. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR FArM ProGrams, 1955 
WITNESSES 


JOHN A. BAKER, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION 
GUS GEISSLER, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, we are glad to have with us today Mr. 
John Baker and Mr. Gus Geissler, of the National Farmers Union. 
Mr. Baker, we will be pleased to have any statement you might care 
to give this subcommittee. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; members of the board 
of the National Farmers Union, and particularly our national presi- 
dent, Mr. Patton, and the chairman of the board, Mr. Glenn Talbott, 
were anxious to be here to appear at these hearings today. We have 
recognized the particular significance of appearing before your com- 
mittee at this time. 

Before he was called out of town, Mr. Patton had prepared a full 
statement to present to you. I request that his statement be made 
a part of the record of these hearings. 

Mr. AnperseN. Without objection, we will make that a part of the 
record. 

(The statement of Mr. Patton follows:) 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FARM PROGRAMS IN 1955 


Mr. Chairman, I want to preface the presentation of our views on the ap- 
propriations for continuance of the Federal farm programs with a commenda- 
tion for the work of this subcommittee. First, you are to be commended for 
your practice of making the record of your hearings available to the public 
in published form at frequent intervals while the hearings are still underway. 
We understand the many reasons why your hearings are conducted in private. 
Releasing the record from time to time, rather than holding it all until the 
hearings are completed, is a great public service. It has allowed and encouraged 
a wider study and discussion of these important public concerns than would 
otherwise have been possible. 

Having read those of this year’s hearings that have already been published, 
I am quite favorably impressed by two points. First, you and your colleagues 
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his year are continuing the same fine traditions and spirit of high public se: 

e as has characterized the work of this subcommittee in the years immediately 
past. 

Second, the members of the subcommittee have done an outstanding job of 
raising pertinent and searching questions that have brought out the significant 
acts bearing on the appropriate level for Federal expenditures in connection 
with the farm programs. I was particularly impressed, Mr. Chairman, by the 
interrogation of top Department officials with respect to their policy objectives 
and general attitudes. The testimony and questioning, also, of other officials 
of the Department put into the record many very important and revealing facts 
on the rather disadvantaged economic position in which farmers find themselves 
today and the rather distressing outlook that may be facing them in the years 
mmediately ahead. 

As you, yourself, Mr. Chairman, have said so well, so many times, throughout 
these hearings: “We cannot have a prosperous Nation without having a pros 
perous agriculture as its foundation stone.” In our own statement we have 
documented that belief as we see it based upon historical economical facts. If 
we are to maintain the ability of farmers to produce a sustained and increased 
abundance of food, fiber, and timber products, we must in these days maintain 
a prosperous agriculture. 

Moreover, we have reached the time in world history when we must, perforce, 
think, plan, and act in terms of abundance rather than scarcity. I was es 
pecially impressed, Mr. Chairman, with your statement on the first day of the 
hearings concerning this. I wish to associate myself with your statements on 
pages 14 and 15 of these hearings that conclude “Personally I am convinced 
that we can do much to win real friendship for America abroad by giving our 
food surplus to those who do not have the means of buying the food needed by 
their people * * * I like to start these hearings today with a sense of grati- 
tude that we do have surpluses of food.” 

The Agriculture Department budget before your committee is part and parcel 
of a general trend toward stagnation. It is of a piece with, and fully consistent 
with, the administration sliding scale farm price support recommendations and 
its timid “rolling readjustment” Economic Report. We cannot have a prosperous 
America without a prosperous agriculture. Nor can we have a prosperous agri- 
culture without a prosperous general economy. 

The first part of my statement will be devoted to the deficiencies in the Eco- 
nomic Report in terms of the welfare and progress, the stability and growth, of 
the whole American economy. I recognize fully that no important segment of the 
economy, including farm people, can prosper enduringly unless the economy as 
a whole does so. 

In the latter portion of my statement, I shall analyze the deficiencies of sliding 
scale farm price supports. Mr. Baker and Mr. Geissler will present our recom- 
mendations on detailed items in the budget and we have brought along a pre- 
pared general statement that goes in some detail into our justifications. 

My interest in the stability and growth of the American economy as a whole 
has been of long duration. I actively participated in the development of the 
original full employment bill. This bill was based upon the proposition that the 
people of the United States, through their instrumentalities of Government, 
should assume ultimate responsibility for maintaining full employment; and 
that if the level of economic activity stimulated by all types of private outlays 
with all available incentives were inadequate to maintain full employment, then 
the Government itself on behalf of the people should make up the difference 
through useful public outlays. I think that this is a sound economic philosophy, 
consistent with our traditions and our purposes, and that it will ultimately pre 
vail. It is better to spend public funds to create wealth than to waste human 
lives through unmerited unemployment, farm foreclosures, and land erosion. 

The Employment Act of 1946 did represent an enormous step forward. It went 
much further than merely to impose a responsibility to avoid recessions or de 
pressions, It declared a continuing policy and responsibility of the Federal 
Government, in cooperation with industry, agriculture, labor, and State and 
ocal governments, to promote maximum employment, production, and purchas 
ing power of all segments of the economy. It gave no evidence of being contented 
with anything short of these objectives. It emphasized maximum levels. .The 
term means optimum utilization of our manpower, our resources, and our oppo 
tunities to create a constantly higher standard of living and a constantly more 
abundant life for all the American people. 
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So far as the | omic Report of the President is concerned the central and 
Clearly defined function of this report is to set forth at the start of each year 
the “levels of employment, production, and purchasing power * * needed to 
earry out the policy declared in section 2. This necessarily means setting 
forth what levels for the 12 months following the issuance of the report would 
in fact be consistent with achieving the declared policy objective of “maximum 
elployment, production, and purchasing power.’ Of equal importance is the 
requirement of the act that the Economic Report set forth “a program for 


carrying out the policy.’ 

Che first great deficiency running throughout the whole of the recent Economic 
Report is this: Nowhere within the report is any effort whatsoever made to 
define or specify what levels of employment, production and purchasing power in 
the year 1954 would represent needed (i. e., maximum) levels. The report does 
not tell us whether the employment need for 1954 is 62 million jobs or 64 million 
or 60 million, It does not tell us whether the production need for 1954 is 5 per- 
cent higher than 1953, or the same, or 5 percent lower. It does not tell us 
whether the need for 1954 with respect to unemployment is to reduce it to 1144 
million, or to be acquiescent until unemployment might rise to 3 million or 4 
million. And it does not tell us what amount or kind of purchasing power, and 
what kind of distribution of purchasing power among functioning groups in 
the economy or among individuals, would be consistent with the restoration and 
maintenance of maximum employment and production. This is not a statement 
of my opinion. It is a statement of fact as a reading of the report will cleary 
disclose. 

I was gratified to note that my interpretation, which I presented to the joint 
committee, was adopted by that committee in its own report. I was also gratified 
that the joint committee recommended by a 12 to 2 vote against adoption of the 
sliding scale. 

Two very serious consequences follow inescapably. 

First, because the report does not tell us what levels of employment or pro- 
duction or purchasing power are needed in 1954, it cannot effectively analyze to 
what degree we are now falling short, or in what parts of the economy the exist- 
ing state of affairs departs most seriously from the desirable state of affairs. 
Without this, there can be no effective analysis of what kind of adjustments the 
economy needs, or needs most urgently, to correct the current maladjustments 
and to restore maximum levels of activity. 

Second, it follows as a matter of simple commonsense that a report which 
does not attempt to define what kind of economic adjustments we need, or where 
we want to go, cannot recommend the appropriate or adequate economic policies 
to help us get there. 

In short, because the report has abandoned any practical and realistic effort 
to define needed or maximum employment, production, and purchasing power for 
1954, it has equally abandoned a sufficiently practical and realistic effort to 
project the policies which will achieve and maintain maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power. This is the same kind of thinking that 
appears to have prompted the sliding scale price support recommendations. 

Careful examination of the report makes it obvious that the general economic 
outlook for 1954, as appraised in the report, is not consistent with a full economy, 
and that the recommended policies are attuned to the proposition that this out- 
look is satisfactory at least for the time being. 

On the employment and unemployment outlook for 1954, the report says pract- 
ically nothing, except what may be granted inferentially from its discussion of 
other aspects of the economy. This is very strange indeed, under an act which is 
called the Employment Act of 1946. 

With respect to business activity in the field of outlays for plant and equip- 
ment, the report quotes and seems to accept an estimate that these outlays in 
1954 will be about 5 percent less than the outlays in 1953 (p. 60). 

With respect to housing construction, the report estimates that it “may be 
expected to continue at a level close to that of 1953” (p. 63). The discussion of 
this subject carries the clear implication that any variation is more likely to be 
on the downside than on the upside. 

With respect to consumer outlays, the report states that “during the next 4 to 
6 months, the disposable income of individuals, that is, personal income after 
taxes, may well approximate the rate of the last quarter of 1953” (p. 64). While 
the report seems to hope that consumer outlays may increase without income 
increasing, through a reduction in savings, the net impact of the discussion is 
to convey the expectancy that consumer outlays may with good fortune not fall 


below the level of the last months of 1953 (pp. 64-66). 
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With respect to Government expenditures for goods and services the repor 
estimates that Federal outlays in 1954 will be moderately lower than in 19535 
and that this may be counterbalanced in part by increases in State and local 
expenditures (p. 67). 

With respect to agriculture, the report contains the happy theught that agri 
culture “will continue to be confronted in 1954 with problems” (p. 69). It says 
that “if the domestic demand for foods and fibers continues at about its present 


high level’—of which the report seems not at all certai ‘the prospects are 
that farm operators’ realized income will be close to its 19538 estimated leve 
(p. 70). I shall say more about agriculture, of course, in the latter part of my 


statement 

In summary, even after taking account of the stimulating effects expected to 
result from the policies proposed, there is not a single basic area of the economy 
in which the report firmly anticipates or takes vigorous steps toward a substantial 
and immediate growth of outlays or a growth of economic activity above recent 
levels. In almost all cases, it seems comfortable in the thought that the declines 


may only be slight or that at best, the end-of-1954 levels may be maintained. And 
all this leads the report, under the bold caption “Basis for Confidence,” to make 
the following statement which is characteristic of the whole document: “A re 


view in this chapter of the major fields of expenditures and of the condition of 
agriculture suggests that outlays in most areas are likely to be well maintained 
in the visible future. This justifies some confidence in the view that the adjust 
ments now in process will not initiate a cumulative downward movement of the 
economy” (p. 71). 

So the basis for confidence in the report is that we may not have a serious 
depression and that by maintaining the levels of activity of recent months we 
may in 1954 do almost as well as in 1953 (since 1953 as a whole was better than 
the most recent months of 1953). The report shows no basis of confidence and 
advances no policies toward the end that maximum employment and production 
and purchasing power will be regained early in 1954 as a basis for a stable and 
growing economy in the years ahead. 

These deficiencies in the Economic Report are far more serious than they ap 
pear on the surface. If every major part of the economy is just a litle bit lower 
in 1954 than in 1953, or even just about the same, the loss to our economy 
when measured against our needs and potentials will be very great indeed 
This is because we must measure our needs and objectives for 1954, not against 
our performance or potentials in 1955, but rather against our potentials in 1954 
Every year, we have a larger population, and a rapidly progressing technology 
Unless we keep up with this by registering actual gains in employment and pro 
duction and purchasing power, we fall further and further behind. If output 
and purchasing power stand still, employment will drop as productivity con- 
tinues to increase, unemployment will rise and farm prices and incomes will 
fall. To be stable, we must grow. 

Let me now illustrate this by some specific statistics. In the second quarter 
of 19538, before the start of the general economic recession, we had in the Amer 
ican economy a condition approximating maximum production, employment and 
purchasing power, even though serious conditions already existed in agriculture 
and among low income families. And we had this condition without any general 
inflation. 

Under these conditions, in the second quarter of 1953, our total national 
product at an annual rate was about $370 billion; personal consumption out- 
lays at an annual rate were about $230 billion; gross private domestic invest- 
ment at an annual rate was about $59 billion; and Government purchases of 
goods and services—Federal, State and local—at an annual rate were about 
$83.5 billion (p. 167). Employment at mid-year 1953 was about 63 million, or 
let us say about 62 million when adjusted for seasonal variation, and unemploy- 
ment as officially estimated was only about 1% million (p. 184). 

Now, measured against this, what do we need for maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power in 1954, allowing for a growing population, a 
srowing labor force if enough job opportunities exist, and a rapidly advancing 
technology and productivity? 

I am personally convinced that we need to chart a course that will each year 
raise the gross national products as measured in dollars by at least 10 percent 
and in physical volume between 5 and 10 percent per year. Taking the minimum 
figure and assuming no further inflation of industrial prices, we need in 1954 
representing a maximum employment, production and purchasing power econ 
omy—a total annual product of not less than $385 billion, personal consumption 
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outlays of not less than $240 to $248 billion, and gross private domestic invest- 
ment of not less than 60 to 68 billion dollars. This assumes that Government 
purchases of goods and services—Federal, State, and local—will be in the neigh- 
orhood of S82 billion, which follows from the declared intention of the adminis- 
tration to decrease Federal outlays in an amount which the Economic Report 
expects can be compensated for only in part by an increase in State and local 
outlays. All these figures are stated at the current general price level, to reflect 
real growth. 

This means that for a full economy in 1954, the total national product must 
be not less than $15 billion higher than the annual rate in the second quarter 
of 1953, and not less than $20 billion higher than the annual rate in the fourth 
quarter of 1953. It means that personal consumption outlays must be about 
1) to 13 billion dollars higher than the annual rate in the second quarter of 
1953, and that gross private domestic investment must be from 1 to 4 billion 
dollars higher than the annual rate in the second quarter of 1953. If this 
is accomplished, we can and should have 63 million civilian jobs in 1954, con- 
trasted with a seasonally adjusted full employment level of about 62 million 
in the middle of 1953. In December 1953, we had only about 60,700,000 civilian 
employed (p. 184) 

With this steady growth rate—which is what maximum employment and 
production mean—our total national output should rise from the annual rate 
of $370 billion in the middle of 1953 to an annual rate of about $500 billion by 
the end of 1960. Over the same span of time, expressed in annual rates, per- 
sonal consumption outlays should rise from $230 billion to about $330 billion, and 
gross private domestic investment from $59 billion to around 80 to 85 billion dol- 
lars. Ina $500 billion economy, this would leave room for Government purchases 
of goods and services—lederal, State, and local—at an annual rate of about 85 to 
90 billion dollars, contrasted with $83.5 billion at an annual rate in the second 
quarter of 1953. This amount of public outlays by 1960, which should be suffi- 
cient to meet our economic and human needs if defense spending can by then 
be safely reduced much further, would be only about.17-18 percent of our total 
national product in 1960, contrasted with Government purchases of goods and 
services at all levels coming to more than 22 percent of our total national prod- 
uct in the second quarter of 1953. In such a full economy, the Federal budget 
could be balanced with a 20 percent reduction in tax rates. 

With these gains in the overall between now and the end of 1960, we can 
achieve the following: 

We can have 70 million civilian jobs. 

We can bring up to a $4,000 a year standard of living the 25 percent of all 
American families who in 1950 had incomes of less than $2,000, the additional 
15 percent who had less than $3,000, and the additional 15 percent who had less 
than $4,000. This would absorb less than half of the total increase in personal 
consumption and personal incomes between now and the end of 1960, thus leaving 
plenty of room for higher income families to make further gains, 

We can achieve a gain of about 40 percent in the overall standard of living. 

We can raise the average weekly earnings of production workers in manu- 
facturing from a little more than $71 a week in 1953 to about $100 a week, which 
would raise average annual earnings from about $3,500 to about $5,000. 

We can increase farm production by 20 to 25 percent above current levels, 
and in a $500 billion economy find plenty of markets for the absorption of this 
product. We can by 1960 have an annual farm income of $40 billion or better, 
contrasted with about $33 billion in 1952. 

A lifting of business opportunity by 1960 to a total annual investment rate of 
$80 to $85 billion should provide annual corporate profit opportunities before taxes 
of about $55 billion even at more reasonable rates of profits than in recent years, 
contrasted with the level of about $44 billion in 1953 (p. 213). With lower tax 
rates, the increase in profits after taxes would be still greater. 

We can afford to provide, and by 1960 should provide, average retirement an- 
nuities under the social security system of at least $200 a month. 

And we can by 1960, provide a truly American standard of education and health 
for every American family. 

But we shall not reach these fair goals in the years ahead unless we move 
toward them year by year. We shall certainly not reach them if we remain 
complacent in the face of an economic decline which, comparing the annual rate 
in the second quarter of 1953 with the annual rate in the fourth quarter of 1953, 
has already brought a drop of $5.7 billion in our total national product (p. 167) 
and much more serious drops in important parts of the economy. 
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I have already pointed out that the economic report expresses Satisfaction with 
he prospect that export demand for our farm products may not weaken furthe 
n 1954, and that the realized net income of farm operators may be close to the 
1953 estimated level if the domestic demand for foods and fibers continues at 
vhat the report characterizes as the “present high level” (pp. 69-70) I am not 
satisfied that American agricultural and farm families stay where they are now, 
either as to production or incomes. They should advance along with the rest 
of the economy. But the economy report looks even further backward than 19535 
n its approach to the farm problem. For example, on page 89, the report has 
this extraordinary statement: 

‘Trends in real farm income have been distinctly unfavorable since 1947, 
lespite a generally prosperous national economy. During 1947-53, operators’ real 
net farm income per farm fell almost one-third and their real net farm income 
per farm-family worker fell one-fifth. However, 1947 marked an all-time peak 
n realized net farm incomes, and agriculture has been in a relatively good finan 
cial position to make postwar readjustments. Its financial liquidity remains 
high, notwithstanding the decline in farm incomes. The real value of total 
agricultural assets and of farm proprietors’ equities, per farm or per farm 
family worker, is substantially above 1947 levels.” 

Now I submit, what kind of second-class citizen is the American farmer, that 
he should be told by his Government to lovk backward to 1947 in measuring the 
state of his affairs, when all other sectors of the economy have advanced enorm 
ously since 1947 in their incomes, their standards of living, and their retained 
assets? 

There are many other instances where the report treats the farmer differently 
from everybody else. For example, on page 44, the report says that net farm 
income in 1953 was 7.4 percent below 1952; that retail sales of farm equipment 
and machinery in 1953 were 17 percent below 1952; and that gross investment in 
farm buildings, motor vehicles, and other machinery and equipment declined 11 
percent in 1953 compared with 1952. These figures, it seems to me, show not only 
what is happening to the farmer, but also the relationship between his economi: 
condition and that of industrial producers and distributors in the long run. The 
economic report attempts to solace us with the thought, also contained on page 44 
as follows: “But even in 1953 gross farm investment was larger than the norma! 
wear and tear on the existing farm plant and equipment.” 

Why is the report satisfied with the finding that the farmer is just about keep 
ing even with respect to plant and equipment, while it proposes unnecessary tax 
concessions to accelerate the development of new plant and equipment by in- 
dustry, although industry during the past few years has been adding to its stock 
of new plant and equipment at the highest rates ever in peacetime? The answer 
to this question is plain, and it reveals the whole economic philosophy which 
underlies the attitude of the economic report and the sliding scale price program 
toward the farm problem. The whole tenor of the economic report and the as 
sumption behind the sliding scale recommendation is that the overall level of 
farm production is adequate or too high (pp. 89-90) and that farm policy should 
be readjusted to prevent a further growth in farm output or to encourage an 
actual reduction, in order to get rid of the problem of farm “surpluses” (pp 
92-94). This is a completely wrong appraisal of the farm problem, as Congress 
man Anderson has pointed out. 

Maybe we have enough farm output, when measured against the current size 
and condition and behavior of the economy; and, of course, farm “surpluses” 
will get bigger and bigger if the economy is allowed to move further downhill 
But we do not have enough farm output to meet the needs and desires of America: 
families or of American industries if our economy continues to grow as it should 
If in the few years ahead we remove poverty from the United States as we have 
the productive power to do, if we provide a truly American standard of diet for 
all American families, and if we grow year by year to a $500 billion economy by 
1960, we shall by then as I have already indicated, need at least a 20 to 25 per 
cent increase in farm output. 

The report completely overlooks the desirability of putting American food and 
fiber to work for the interest of free-world economic development and otherwise 
to bolster the foreign policy of the Nation. Our magnificent farm productive 
capacity provides a real source of strength in halting and rolling back Russian 
totalitarian imperialism. In my opinion, at least $1 billion a year of farm com- 
modities should be used for this purpose over and above our usual farm exports 

The stated objective of the report, to “encourage needed and effective adjust 
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ments of production to current demand and carryover” (p. 94), is an abysmally 
shortsighted and wrongheaded approach to the whole problem of agriculture 
in a healthy and expanding American economy. It is hard indeed to see how to 
reconcile this approach with the facts showing how seriously the demand for 
city products has already been affected by the current condition of agriculture 
(p. 44) 

The substitution of “flexible” 75 to 90 percent supports (pp. 92-93) for what 
the Secretary of Agriculture calls high and rigid price supports (p. 89) would 
not lead to sound adjustments in production, but only to further downward adjust- 
ments in farm income. There is very little in the history of American agriculture 
to justify the idea that lower farm prices and lower farm incomes bring cor- 
responding restraints in farm production 

Nor is there any worthy support in experience for the idea that lower farm 
prices would maintain or enlarge farm incomes by increasing the consumption 
of farm products. How could this happen, when the statistics in the economic 
report show that a reduction in farm prices and incomes of tremendous magni- 
tude since late 1951 has been accompanied by very little decrease in total farm 
production and relatively very little change in consumer food prices? (pp. 37, 38, 
193). So long as we have an administered or semimonopolistic price structure 
outside of agriculture, a depressed level of farm incomes and prices will not result 
in much reduction of consumer prices, unless and until the depression of agri 
culture helps to produce a general depression throughout the economy. In that 
event, everybody would be worse off, and nobody would be better off. 

The truth of the matter is that the economic report and the arguments ad- 
vanced before your committee by sliding scale advocates embrace the sales 
propaganda, circulated now for many vears, to the effect that the farmers of 
America have been receiving too large a share of the national income. Even 
when farm prices and incomes were at their peak, the average American farm 
family never achieved anything even approaching true parity of income with 
other segments of the population. Farm standards of living have risen over 
the years, but the rise has not nearly caught up with other standards of living. 
And what was a misguided approach to the farm price and income problem even 
when farm prices and incomes were at their peak, becomes a ridiculous approach 
in view of what has happened to farm prices and incomes in the most recent years, 
and in view of the elear demonstration that the evils which have befallen the 
American farmer are gradually but surely inflicting increasing hardships and 
dangers upon the rest of the economy. 

I turn now to a consideration of Secretary Benson’s statements before your 
committee, and specifically to those portions in which he attempted to justify 
President Eisenhower's farm program recommendations. Frankly, I have been 
able to find but little difference between President Eisenhower's price support 
recommendations and those with which your committee has become familiar in 
several years past as presented by the head of a contemporary farm organization. 
I have noticed, also, that the gentleman to whom I refer has announced that he 
has launched his organization ino a nationwide series of PX meetings to try to 
sell the sliding scale to the farmers of the Nation. I had always thought until 
now that a PX is where soldiers can buy candy bars, but I understand that in 
Mr. Kline’s strange vocabulary, PX means policy execution. Maybe these meet- 
ings of theirs to try to sell the sliding scale are appropriately named. 

I read on pages 3 and 4 of part I of your hearings this year that Secretary 
Benson states that the presnt farm price support program has four shortcomings. 
His reasoning is fallacious and his conclusions are incorrect. 

In the first place, the present system of farm price supports is neither high 
nor rigid, as the Secretary contends. He has adopted the scare words manu- 
factured for him by the publicists of the only major farm organization which 
supports the sliding scale. 

Far from being rigid, the parity index, as Mr. Oris V. Wells of Agriculture 
Marketing Service and formerly Chief of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
properly explained to your committee, is considerably more flexible than the 
index of prices that farmers must pay for the goods and services they buy from 
nonfarmers. The parity index as now calculated goes up and down with all the 
prices that farmers pay including wages of hired farm labor and the prices of 
feed, livestock and seed that farmers buy from each other. As a result the 
parity index fluctuates up and down even more than it would if the items I 
have named were omitted from the formula. Even with these items omitted, 
the resulting parity index would go up and down with the prices of goods and 
services purchased by farmers from the rest of the economy. Both Mr. Kline 
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and the Secretary are speaking incorrectly when the 
price supports based on parity, are rigid 

Moreover, present price support levels are not high. Even if supports we 
set at 100 percent of parity as | have urged, they would not be high. 

In 1949, farm prices averaged 99 percent of parity; farm income per person 


y contend that parity, and 


was 52 percent of per person nonfarm income. In 1950, farm prices averaged 
100 percent of parity, farm people earned only 52 percent as much per perso 

as did nonfarm people. Again in 1952, farm prices averaged 100 percent of par 

ity. Farm people received only 49 percent as much per person as nonfarm people 

At 100 percent of parity price as now calculated, farm peovle can earn an income 
of only half as much as nonfarm people. Prices received by farmers would have 
to be at least 150 percent of parity in order for farm people to have personal in 
come proportional to nonfarm people. 

The obvious point is that Kline and Benson are wrong in calling present sup 
ports high. Present supports are neither high nor rigid. These are huckste! 
words, deliberately chosen to confuse and intimidate. I am happy to note that 
the members of your committee chose to be neither confused nor intimidated 
by these untruthful scare words. 

Both Mr. Kline and Mr. Benson are, also, incorrect when they say that an 
adequate and properly administered price support program “freezes” agriculture 
“in uneconomic patterns.” If they are talking about the deliberate distortions 
created in 1953 by the Secretary in the announced supports on nonbasic commod 
ities, they are probably correct. But these distortions, as Mr. Talbott and M1 
sjuker point out in their statements, and as Mr. Whitten pointed out to the Secre 
tary when he was before your committee, are the results of discretionary actions 
tuken by the Secretary himself. Such distortions were not intended by the Con 
gress and they are not characteristics of a well-administered price-support pro 
gram under the existing law. 

Both Secretary Benson and Mr. Kline are again incorrect when they assert 
that consumers cannot get the benefit of abundant production. The record of 
your hearing is replete with evidence refuting this contention, all of it data put 
into the record by the Secretary and other Department witnesses as a result of 
your questions. Even chart C on page 13, part 1, in which the Secretary placed 
so much emphasis, is itself a refutation of the contention. Basically what this 
chart shows is the safety reserves built up in years when the price-support pro 
gram is effective have been used to hold down prices of those products in years 
of scarcity, when in the absence of these reserves, prices to consumers would have 
skyrocketed. Also as Mr. Whitten took pains to point out, price supports of the 
last 22 vears are one of the reasons why nonfarmers can buy as much food now 
with a much smaller part of their income than they could in 1929, which was 
supposed to have been a year of great prosperity 

Mr. Kline and Secretary Benson are wrong again when they contend that the 
price-support programs caused foreign buyers to reduce their purchases of 
export commodities. What kept those commodities from being sold in the world 
market was the deliberate policy decision of someone in the executive branch 
I don’t know whether Mr. Benson is responsible or not. The Agricultural Act 
of 1949 gives the Secretary of Agriculture the authority to sell CCC stocks in the 
world market at competitive prices. This authority has not been used. The 
great decline in farm exports occurred between the marketing year ended in 
1952 and that ending in 1953. And farm exports in 1954 are running little, if 
any, larger than last year, although we have heard a very great deal about 
special sales envoys, an international advertising and promotional campaign 
Moreover, Secretary Benson has yet to come forward with endorsement either of 
Mr. Whitten’s bill to push sales at competitive world prices or the Hill-Humphrey 
farm trading post bills to authorize sales for soft currencies. 

Moreover, Secretary Benson has not even given a report on the international 
food reserve resolution to establish an international farm trading post that was 
introduced last year under the sponsorship of, as I remember, 24 Senators from 
both sides of the political aisles. The failure to move United States farm 
products rests not on the doorstep of the price support program, but elsewhere 

Mr. Benson derived his alleged fourth shortcoming from his assertion of the 
first three. If they are false, the fourth is also false. He said to your com- 
mittee “huge surpluses pile up.” The chairman of your committee took care of 
this one adequately on the first day of these hearings. There are no “huge sur 
pluses” except in Mr. Benson’s mind, and those created by his own official 


actions as Secretary of Agriculture. 
I shall not add anything to the statement Mr. Talbott will make concerning 
the 4 “scare questions” raised by the Secretary as reported on page 4, part 1 
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ff your hearings. His questions seem deliberately designed to turn taxpayers 
and consumers against the price-support program. 

Since, as everyone knows, changing from 90 percent supports to 75 percent 
sliding scale supports will not either increase consumption nor decrease produc- 
tion, one can but wonder what the Secretary is driving at. It may be that his 
ultimate goal is revealed in the very next paragraph of his testimony on page 4, 

art 1 he Secretary prefers 90 to 75 sliding scale supports to firm 90 percent 
supports. Then he says significantly: “The program recommended by the Presi- 
dent is designed primarily to correct some of the obvious deficiencies in our 
present system and to point it in the right direction.’ I need not remind the 
members of this committee nor any farmers that a program pointed from 90 to 75 
is pointed in a direction known generally as “down.” If 90 to 75 is his direction, 
eplace below 75 percent of parity must be his goal. 

I do agree with Mr. Benson when he says “at this point the direction we 
take is far more important than the vehicle.’ I do not agree, however, that down 
s the right direction in which to point farm prices and incomes. 

1 may just be thick-headed, but I must admit that I cannot for the life of me 
inderstand how 75 percent of parity supports will insure farmers a “higher 

rage income than the present system” of price supports. That one is just 
beyond me Unless, of course, the Secretary is taking the long view suggested 
t one time by Under Secretary Morse, to turn out certain farm families and retire 
their farms to trees and grass. This would ultimately, if enough farmers were 
bankrupted and enough farms eliminated, bring about scarce food and, of course, 
inake consumers pay through the nose. 

As a farmer and as a citizen, I resent the implication in the Secretary's state- 
nent, page 5, part 1, that money received by a farmer on a price-support loan is 
neither good, sound, or spendable. I’ve never noticed the least difference 
between those dollars on my farm and any other kind of dollars, except that you 
get more of them than if farm prices should be allowed to fall to a due or undue 
disaster level. 

I do not wish to close my statement until I have said a word about the recom- 
mended reductions in appropriations for disease and pest quarantine and control, 
Sanitation, forest-fire control, and other protective services now carried out 
cooperatively by the State and Federal governments through grants-in-aid to the 
States. Here again Mr. Kline and Secretary Benson are either grossly unin- 
formed or are misrepresenting the facts. 

sjoth Mr. Kline and Mr. Benson have stated that the people of the States 
inust pay for these programs anyway, why send the money on a trip to Wash- 
ington and back. Such a statement is a facile falsehood, designed to sound pro- 
found and pleasing while glossing over the significant truth hidden by the gen- 
eralization. The truth of the situation is that the tax base and taxpaying 
ability, the wealth and income of some States far exceeds that of others. 

Chere are probably more potential forest fires on privately-owned land in some 
of our poorer States than in some of our richer States. Yet the standing timber 
of the Nation is a great resource for the future of all of us and our children. 
Most of the future timber supply will be grown in the poorer States and used 
n the richer States. Yet if the recommended cut for forest-fire prevention 
stands the cost of control will be shifted to the poorer States. 

I have been impressed in my travels over the world that there are few places 
outside the United States where I could be sure of getting disease-free milk and 
other foods. I have been proud and relieved that in my own country we have 
acted as a Nation to stamp out hoof-and-mouth disease, and to control bovine 

iberculosis and brucellosis, I am distressed that Secretary Benson has recom 
mended throwing the full financial burden of indemnity payments in this great 
work upon the States. 

There are poor States with lots of cows. I can but remember food moves freely 

interstate commerce. The specific viruses and bacteria which cause these 
diseases do not recognize State lines. If the poor States are forced by lack of 

inds to become lax in enforcement, inspection, and action programs, the ill effects 

annot be confined within those States but are a real and present danger that 
could easily spread to the richer States which were temporarily relieved of a part 
of the Federal expenditure on these services. 

My point is these are national programs in beneficial effects and should be at 
least partially supported from the National Treasury. 

The contention by the budget cutters that reduced Federal financing will serve 
o promote effective operations geared to local needs is both specious and 
untrue. Of course, all programs should be effectively geared to local needs. 
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But attainment of this aim is more importantly dependent upon adequate fund 
than upon the source of funds 


Gentlemen, there is another general problem that concerns me greatly It 
is this. All of us—your committee and Farmers Union included—a of us 
who feel that farm programs should be of greater scope than Secretary Bensor 
recommends have a double responsibility. We must not only determine, without 


help from the Department, upon what level of farm-program activity is desirable 
for the Nation, we must, also, determine some way to see that the Secretary 
of Agriculture allows or causes the programs to be carried out in the scope and 
manner that the Congress directs 

Your committee and the Congress decide upon the scope and nature « t 
different programs that you want to see carried out. But the Secretary can 
impound funds, rewrite procedure manuals, and in other ways prevent the 
programs from working out in the way you intend. The record of your co! 
mittee and the budget request are replete with instances of this kind. 

Congressman Whitten has called attention to two of them: the matter of 
cotton average allotments and the need to put CCC stocks on sale in world 
markes at competitive prices 

What's being done this year to the Farmers’ Home Administration program 
is another example. ACP is another; and the case of premium receipts to de- 
fray experimental and administration costs of crop-insurance program is stil 

he I’ 

I urge your committee to assume cognizance of these matters. I hope your 
report to the House will face this issue squarely. I don’t know what you can 
do about malfeasance and nonfeasance in the executive branch, but surely it 
comes within your purview to call specific attention to them. 

This year, more than ever before, the responsibility for maintaining and im 
proving the farm programs of the Nation is heavy upon the shoulders of the 
members of your committee. I know that as in the past you will rise to those 
responsibilities in a statesman-like and bipartisan way. 

I appreciate having had this opportunity to lay my views before you in this 
way. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Talbott, also, has prepared a statement that I 
hei eby submit for the record. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The statement of Mr. Talbott follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GLENN J. TALBOTT, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, NATIONAL FARMERS 
UNION, AND PRESIDENT NortTH DAKOTA FARMERS UNION, BEFORE House SUB 
COM MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, MARCH 8, 1954 


This Nation of ours is essentially a classless society. By that I mean that 
there are no hard and fast rules that separate and divide us into a lower class, 
an upper class or a middle class by virtue of birth, social position, or inherited 
title. That’s the way it should continue to be. 

But we are divided up into various kinds of occupational classifications. Some 
of us work in factories, in various businesses, as doctors and lawyers, and about 
5 million of us are in the business of growing enough food to feed a Nation of 
161 million persons. We're farmers. 

Plain commonsense tells us that if one economic segment of our society is to 
prosper, then the other segments must prosper too. The economic wheels of 
this Nation won't keep turning for long if one of those wheels—agriculture for 
instance—is flattened by an economic depression. 

But as just about everyone knows, the economic air is going out of the agri- 
culture wheel. It’s sinking, and whether it’s sinking into a depression, a reces- 
sion, or just down to a sunny plateau is merely playing with words. What we 
all know is that farmers are in real economic trouble and unless something is 
done about it—and done quickly—thenr the rest of the Nation is heading for the 
same trouble. 

It is essential that the rest of the country understand this. That workers, 
businessmen, and professional people fully realize that they cannot long prosper 
if the farmers of this Nation are allowed to slide into a depression. They should 
also understand that farmers depend on farm-price supports as their bargain- 
ing power for a fair price. This is similar to organized labor's ability to bargain 
for decent wages, and the American businessman’s dependency on tariffs, fair- 











e laws, and other artificial devices which enable him to set prices for the 
goods and services he sells 
Now that’s not difficult to understand, but it’s often clouded with faney 
phrases, highly colored words, and confused thinking Sometimes this con- 
usion arises through ignorance but more often it is created purposefully in an 


attempt to distort the real issues and divide the citizens of this Nation over how 
their ¢ conomy WwW orks. 

One of the main purposes of our Government is to provide for the common 

elfare, and that means making a major attempt to bring about a mutual un 
derstanding of the problems that confront us. It does not mean making a major 
attempt to creat discord between farmers and consumers 

But apparently this administration has launched a campaign to sow seeds of 
discord. It is attempting to turn consumer against farmer in order to frighten 
Congress into passing an impractical, unworkable system of farm-price supports. 

Last month the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, appeared before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee and launched the most unbelievable attack 
on farmers this country has ever seen. He reported some of the same assertions 
before your committee. 

Here’s what Mr. Benson said: “At what point will 140 million Americans 
who do not live on farms rise up—as they did in the potato fiasco of a few 
years ago—and demand not revision but outright elimination of all direct aid 
to agriculture?” 

Well, I think I can answer Mr. Benson's question. These 140 million Amer- 
icans will rise up and demand elimination of all direct aid to agriculture just 
as soon as they are convinced by exactly the kind of propaganda that Mr. Ben- 
son tried to sell the Senate committee and repeated before your committee that 
a prosperous agriculture is a curse rather than a blessing to America. 

It is apparent that Mr. Benson, the administration's farm spokesman, is at- 
tempting to blackjack city Congressmen into buying the “sliding scale system” 
of price supports. It is a definite campaign the outlines of which are already 
determined. 

A large majority of farmers are opposed to the sliding-scale system of farm 
price support. They know it is impractical and unworkable. Impractical, that 
is. if agriculture is to be prosperous. 

The administration apparently knows that it cannot sell its unworkable farm 
plan to farmers, so it is attempting to sell it to city Congressmen by threatening 
to incite a political revolt among city consumers against farmers. 

This is a cold-blooded political maneuver which threatens to destroy all chances 
for the adoption of a sound, effective system of farm price supports. But at 
least one of the largest organized groups is not buying Mr. Benson’s campaign and 
it is not afraid to tell Congress its position. 

Just after Mr. Benson made his speech, which attempted to set consumers 
at the throats of farmers, Walter Reuther, president of the CIO, wrote to the 
chairman of both the House and Senate Agriculture Committees. I would like 
to read a few excerpts from Mr. Reuther’s letter. He wrote, and I quote: “We 
denounce Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s attempt to incite city workers against 
farmers and farmers against city workers by falsely stating that city workers 
are opposed to price supports for farm products.” 

“We do not believe that 140 million Americans who do not live on farms are 
now or are likely to become opposed to ‘all direct aid to agriculture.’ 

Mr. Reuther goes on to say : “They are aware, as specifically pointed out in the 
Fisenhower administration’s budget sent to Congress January 20, that the direct 
Federal money aids to business exceeds direct aids to agriculture including net 
costs of price supports. The business aids do not inclnde billions in additional 
subsidy given business apart from direct appropriation.” 

Mr. Reuther said his organization was fully aware of these two important 
points: “First, farm productivity must be maintained at a level to insure at 
all times (a) a supply of food sufficient to meet the needs of an expanding popula- 
tion at home and (hb) whatever obligations this Nation may assume abroad: and 
second, agricultural prices must be stabilized at levels that will afford farmers 
a fair share of the Nation’s income.” 

And Mr. Reuther went on to tell the Conressmen that “we shall not be split 
away from and put in opposition to the working farm families in America. We 
suggest that instead of trying to set American citizens at each other’s throats, 
as Secretary Benson is attempting to do, the Eisenhower administration quickly 
address itself to this simple proposition : 

“That food is grown to be eaten and fibers are grown to be worn and used; 
that those who produce the foods and fibers should not be penalized for abundant 
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production, but must be assured of adequate incomes,” and, ‘that consumption 
hould be increased by bringing about, through investigation, exposure, and if 
1ecesSary, antitrust prosecutions, reductions in exorbitant markups of food 
prices from the time they leave the farm gate to the time they arrive at the retail 
counter.” 

And finally, Mr. Reuther suggested that “so-called surplus foods and fibers 
should be moved into consumption and use within this country and abroad by 
nethods that will strengthen, not weaken, our own and our allies’ economies.” 

Now that was not the leader of a farm organization speaking. It was the 
president of one of the Nation’s largest organized labor groups, the C1O 

Farmers of this Nation should be extremely grateful to Mr. Reuther for his 
strong support of their farm programs and his keen insight into the problems 
if this Nation. 

In reality, Mr. Reuther, a leader of organized labor, never should have been 
required to defend farmers against their Secretary of Agriculture. 

This Nation has come to a sad situation when farmers can no longer expect 
the Secretary of Agriculture to present the true side of their story to Congress 
and must depend on a leader of organized labor to correct the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s testimony. To date, only organized labor, and the Farmers Union, 
has objected to the Secretary of Agriculture’s transparent attempt to incite 
political warfare between consumers and farmers. 

Several weeks ago, the executive committee of the National Farmers Union, of 
which I am chairman, issued a statement sharply critical of Secretary Benson’s 
attempt to divide and split the citizens of this country into warring factions. 

The executive committee’s statement said that Mr. Benson’s statement can 
“only serve to distort the entire question of an agricultural price policy and to 
create calculated dissension between farmers and consumers. In making the 
statement, Mr. Benson did an enormous disservice to American agriculture.” 

I have no doubt that farmers may expect more of this same kind of distortion 
from Secretary Benson and from one of our contemporary farm organizations 
in months to come as the battle over what kind of farm program we are to have 
gets hotter. Since it can’t gain the support of farmers themselves for its pro- 
gram, the administration is turning to consumers who live in the towns and 
cities. It is desperately trying to convince them that the sliding scale will mean 
a cheaper and more plentiful supply of food when in reality it would mean ex 
actly the opposite. It is trying to dissuade city Congressmen, through fear and 
intimidation, to drop their long-time support of farm programs. And in doing 
this, the administration is risking the Nation’s abundant food supply in order 
to win approval of a farm program farmers don’t want and which can well wreck 
our agricultural economy. 

You may be assured that the Farmers Union has no intention of sitting idly 
by while high administration cfficials attempt to wreck all chances of a sound 
farm price-support program. 

Each time they attempt to divide and conquer by pitting consumer against 
farmer, we intend to answer them with the true facts. Each time they falsely 
describe the alleged merits of the sliding scale, we will counter with the real 
need for abundant food production. 

This is not just one person’s battle. Nor is it a battle to be fought and won 
by farmers alone. It is a fight upon the outcome of which we shall all share 
We must convince our city cousins that our economy is so interwoven if one 
of us crashes, then we all crash together. 

As every farmer now knows, the President and his Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Benson, have recommended a sliding scale price-support program to this 
Congress. In addition to this, they are urging the use of a lower price parity 
formula. Furthermore, Mr. Benson has launched a national campaign to arouse 
consumers against the present farm price-support law or any extension of it. 

One hundred and forty million consumers are being given a completely dis- 
torted picture of our farm programs. Deliberately misleading figures on the 
cost of the price-support program have been used and it appears will continue 
to be used in spite of the fact that Senator Young and others have insisted that 
Secretary Benson clarify the record. Gross exaggeration of the farm surplus 
problem by administration spokesmen is another attempt to arouse consumer and 
public resentment against our farm programs. Last week, top officials of the 
American Farm Bureau started a series of nationwide State, county, and town- 
ship meetings to “sell” farmers on the administration's sliding scale price-support 
program. 
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These are some of the things we have to reckon with. They are blunt political 
facts of 1954 

Chere is, however, plenty of evidence that not all the consumers nor all the 
Congressmen and Senators are swallowing the Kline line, hook, and sinker. 

We think the Farmers Union has been doing a pretty good job in getting out 
the true facts. Our dairy conference in Madison, Wis., last month accomplished 





g leal in focusing public attention on a sick farm industry. It did much 
inform the public, businessmen, and the Congress about the real problems 
nd what the obvious solutions are. We are doing a great deal of research in 
all phases of the farm and consumer problem and we think we are making con- 
siderable progress in our campaign of truth and commonsense. The Farmers 


Union is receiving powerful support from organized labor in getting our story 
out to the working consumer, which, incidentally, represents 120 million of the 
some 140 million consumers Mr. Benson is trying to arouse against farmers. 

And we believe, in time, that many businessmen who are, of necessity, realists 
themselves will come to understand that you cannot let the farmer slide down 
the economic rathole without provoking disastrous repercussions to their own 
velfare 

rhis is another reason why many Congressmen and Senators are reluctant to 
accept the Benson recommendations at face value. This is another reason why 
more and more Congressmen and Senators are carefully, even eagerly, consid- 
ering the commonsense proposals of the Farmers Union. 

We think it is high time that farmers and businessmen begin to realize how 

closely their economic interests are interwoven. This is probably more true of 
North Dakota and in your State of Mississippi, Congressman Whitten, than 
almost any other State in the Union. 
It is time for business to realize that parity for farmers is as important to 
ie businessman as it is to farmers themselves. Farm parity should be consid- 
ered for exactly what it is—a cold-blooded economic objective that means dollars 
in the farmer’s pocket and profits on the businessman’s operation. It is that 
simple. It isn’t anything else. Parity is not a political slogan—it is not a 
partisan political term—it is not a subsidy—and it is not an ideological concept 
dreamed up by the New Deal, the Fair Deal, the Farmers Union, or the ClO. 
Parity is a concept that has been in use since the days of Herbert Hoover. 
Parity means for farmers a fair share of the national income—and because 
agriculture is a basic raw materials industry producing 70 percent of the raw 
materials that feed our economy, the price of agricultural raw materials is the 
principal factor in the size of our national income. 

I believe many businessmen are rapidly becoming aware of this. Parity in- 
come or lack of parity—which is now the case—can be readily translated by the 
machinery dealer, the druggist, the grocer, the auto dealer in terms of mounting 
inventories, reduced volume of sales, increasing totals of accounts and notes 
receivable. 
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The majority of the businessmen in North Dakota must surely realize what 
has been going on the last few years. In 1948 farm income in North Dakota was 
in excess of $750 million. Since that high point, it has been steadily dropping 
until in 1953—5 years later—cash farm income in North Dakota was less than 
$400 million. This has been due to a number of factors. Appreciable drops in 
production due to weather account for part of the declining farm income in 
North Dakota. But the major cause was the decline in farm prices. And this 
decline came even with the present farm price-support program which pegs wheat 
at 90 percent of parity and other grains variously from 75 to 90 percent of 
parity. 

Now let’s break down these figures. In 1948 your farm customer had, on the 
average, $12,500 to spend with the businessmen. Five years later—1953—that 
had been cut almost in half—to something like $6,700. 

Most businessmen don’t have to be told that something has happened in these 
ast 5 years. All they have to do is check their books. They’re selling less com- 
bines, less tractors, less washing machines, less lumber, less of everything. They 
have more stock on their shelves and more in the warehouse than they’ve ever 
had before. Their credit problem is increasing and they are finding it harder 
and harder to keep collections current. They are finding themselves going to 
the bank more often to borrow money to carry inventories. They are paying 
less in income taxes—not because of lower rates, but because their profits are 
down. Many of them operated in the red this past yeur. 
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And now. the administration wants to slide basics still further downward to 
75 percent of parity. Add this to the 20 to 30 percent cut in wheat acreage 
add this to another 20 percent across-the-board cut in wheat prices if the new 
parity formula goes into effect—and you'll see farm income in North Dakota 

» down another $100 million in a single year, even if production remains the 
same. 

History has proved time and time again that farming is the most vulnerable 
gment of our economy. Particularly is this true in the South and in Nort 
Dakota and the other upper Great Plains States. Farmers get into economi 
trouble first and drag the rest of the economy down with them if farm incomes 
re not stabilized at high levels. Depressions are led by low farm prices and 
are fed by low farm prices. A drop in farm income of nearly 50 percent in 5 
years can hardly be termed a “healthy readjustment” as every farmer has long 

ilized and many businessmen are now finding out. 

It is a proven economic and historical fact that when the national economy 
fails to expand by as much as 10 percent in any year as measured by the dollar 

ilue of gross national product, that same year the prices received by farmers 
start dropping and pull down farm family income and purchasing powe! 
This is the record: 

In the 40 years since 1918, there have been 16 years when the national econ 
omy failed to expand by as much as 10 percent. In 12 of these years, farm 
prices and farm income dropped. 

In 20 of these past 43 years the national economy expanded by more than 
10 percent. In 18 of these years, farm prices and income rose. 

Just as if to prove the rule, there were 4 years in which the national economy 
expanded by exactly 10 percent. In one of these years there was no change in 
farm prices, in another year farm prices dropped 3 percent, and in the remai! 
ing two, farm prices rose 2 percent in one year and 3 percent the other. 

This is the national average. In a predominantly agricultural State like North 
Dakota, the drops and rises are more drastic and more immediately felt by 
businessmen, 

In 1950, according to the Bureau of Census figures, there were nearly 8,500 
North Dakota farmers with gross incomes in the $10,000 to $24,000 class. There 
were over 20,000 farmers in the $5,000 to $9,000 class and over 20,000 farmers in 
the $2,500 to $5,000 class. 

Latest BAE figures show that as many as 5 percent of the farmers have 
dropped from the 2 highest classes and that now nearly 36,000 farmers are 
crossing less than the $6,700 average for all North Dakota farmers. We told 
you a few minutes ago that the average per farm gross income dropped from 
$12,500 to $6,700 from 1948 to 1953, which is alarming enough in itself, but the 
real facts of great significance to businessmen are that more than half of North 
Dakota farm families grossed substantially less than that average figure. 

Do we need parity then? I would say the facts speak for themselves. I 
would say businessmen in North Dakota have as much stake in farm parity as 
farmers themselves. 

If these, then, are the plain economic facts—common to both farmers and 
businessmen—then why not translate them into realistic political facts, too? It 
is nothing short of ridiculous for farmers to fight businessmen and businessmen 
to fight farmers in the economic and political arenas. 

It has been encouraging to note during the past year that greater understand- 
ing of mutual problems is developing. Scores of smalltown chambers of com- 
merce have passed resolutions and have bought full-page newspaper ads boosting 
the cause of full parity for farmers. 

I should like now to take a few moments to tell you how this administration 
is seeking to build economic pressures, designed to create political support for 
its program of lower price supports for farmers. I have already mentioned the 
program spearheaded by Mr. Benson to invite city consumer resentment against 
farmers and their price-support programs which have always heretofore received 
quite widespread support from city Congressmen. 

An equally strong and calculated effort is being made to incite civil war in 
agriculture by setting commodity group against commodity group. First, as I 
have said, consumers against all farmers, then cotton against dairy, dairy against 
feed grins, cattle against corn, feed grains against corn, corn against feed grains, 
and dairy against cottonseed and soybeans. 

Here is the way it is being done. Price supports for 1954 are as follows: 
The six basic commodities are required by law to be supported through 1954 
at 90 percent of parity. These are wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, and pea- 
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nuts. Levels of support for other commodities are left to the administrative 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. There are certain limits to this dis- 
cretion on certain commodities. The Secretary has set support prices on certain 
other commodities as follows, for 1954: Flax, 70 percent of parity; soybeans, 
80 percent; oats, barley, and grain sorghums, 85 percent; and rye, 85 percent. 
On February 15, he announced supports for dairy products at 75 percent of parity, 
effective April 1, as compared to 90 percent at present. 

In processed form, flax is linseed oil and linseed meal, soybeans in processed 
form is soybean oil and soybean meal, and cotton produces cottonseed. Cotton- 
seed in processed form is cottonseed oil and cottonseed meal. Linseed meal, 
cottonseed meal, and soybean meal are high protein feeds, competitive with each 
other and either competitive with or supplemental to oats, barley, grain sor- 
ghums, rye, and corn. Oats, barley, and corn have some nonfeed commercial 
uses but they are principally feed. Rye is about 50 percent food and 50 percent 
feed. 

The experts in animal nutrition at our Federal experiment stations and at 
our State land-grant college experiment stations have worked for years to develop 
the actual pound-for-pound comparative feed value of all of these supplemental 
and competitive feeds. This ration or relationship in terms of price is called the 
feed value equivalent. Largely since World War II, support prices on these 
competitive and supplemental feeds have been based on the feed value equivalent 
with 90 percent supports on corn. This was true of these support prices in 195% 
as announced in the fall of 1952. They were as follows: All related to cor* 
supports at 90 percent of corn parity, barley 85 percent of effective parity, oats 
S5 pereent of effective parity, grain sorghum 85 percent of effective parity, flax 
SO percent of parity, soybeans 90 percent of parity, rye 85 percent of parity, and, 
of course, cotton at 90 percent of parity. Support prices announced for 1954 thus 
far are as follows: Barley, oats, and grain sorghums, 85 percent of effective 
partity—same percentage as 1952 but these three feed crops have been on trans- 
tional parity which means the slide between the old parity and the new, at the 
rate of 5 percent each year. Therefore, barley, oats, and grain sorghums are 
supported at the same percentage of a lower parity price: Rye at 85 percent 
same as 1953, flax 70 percent of parity down 10 percent, soybeans 80 percent 
down 10 percent. 

In terms of pricing: Oats supports are down 5 cents per bushel, barley is down 
9 cents per bushel, flax is down 65 cents per bushel, soybeans are down 28 cents 
per bushel, grain sorghums down 15 cents per hundredweight, and rye, no change. 

Obviously the feed value equivalent in terms of price relationships among 
these competitive and supplemental feeds and between all of them and corn sup- 
ports at 90 percent of parity has been completely destroyed. 

Normally when linseed meal is cheaper than soybean or cottonseed meal or 
cake, demand would shift there, bringing an upturn in the flax price. This 
does not happen because of our substantially open door to flax imports (prin- 
cipally from Argentina.) Normally, when oats, barley, grain, sorghums, or rye 
are priced too low in relation to corn, either corn comes down or the others 
come up to the feed value equivalent price. Fortunately corn doesn’t come down, 
because of mandatory 90 percent supports, but unfortunately oats, barley, and 
rye don’t come up by reason of our substantially open door for imports of those 
crops, principally in recent years from Canada. 

The end result of this very involved pricing situation is that the lower priced 
feed grains, competitive with corn, will move in greater volume into the areas 
of normal corn consumption which in turn will leave constantly greater supplies 
of corn in the Commodity Credit Corporation’s inventory. This will provide addi- 
tional argument for those who wish to reduce support prices on corn as well 
as other commodities. 

Finally, Mr. Benson announced that price supports on dairy products would 
be reduced from 90 percent to 75 percent of parity effective on April 1. He ex- 
pects to get political support from consumers on this move. He evidently expects 
then that economic pressure will force dairy farmers to support his desire for 
cheaper oats, barley, and the high protein supplements as well as grain sorghums 
and rye. If this can be accomplished, the economic pressures which I have 
heretofore outlined will make it politically impossible to hold corn supports at 
90 percent of parity. Without corn supports, we cannot hold wheat and when we 
lose Wheat and corn it will be equally impossible to hold cotton and the other 
basic commodities. 

Briefly, then, this is the way in which the administration has set up the eco- 
nomic factors which they hope will force political support for their sliding scale 
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program of price supports. A temporary surplus of butter and the reduction of 
dairy supports is quite evidently the trigger which is expected to detonate, one 
at a time, the time bombs that have been planted throughout agriculture with 
complete destruction of our entire price-support program as the end objective. 

I see my time is running short, but in my few remaining moments I should 
like to analyze some of the basic facts about the alleged butter, cheese, and 
dried milk surplus. 

In 1953, we produced about 120 billion pounds of milk, about 5 percent more 
than in 1952. Based upon present levels of consumption, we have at end of 
1958 about 7 to 8 percent of 1953 production in CCC inventory. 

We have a large area of underconsumption of dairy products in the income 
brackets below $3,500 of annual income. When I say underconsumption, I mean 
consumption below the minimum prescribed by our nutrition experts for a diet 
necessary to build and maintain sound healthy bodies. 

if this area of underconsumption can be reached, we have a minimum need 
for an annual production of between 150 and 160 billion pounds of milk. There- 
fore, instead of overproduction, we have sound minimum need for expansion of 
hetween 20 to 25 percent over 1953. 

Reducing dairy price supports from 90 to 75 percent obviously will not result 
in opening the market where we have real underconsumption. It will only result 
in requiring the dairy farmer to further subsidize present consumption in the 
income areas Where subsidy is unnecessary, and will not result in increased con- 
sumption. 


Mr. Baker. We also have a comprehensive and detailed prepared 
statement on the various appropriation items. I request that the 
detailed statement be inserted in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL FARMERS UNION AT HEARINGS ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
rHE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS MARCH 8&8, 1954 


Submitted by John A. Baker, assistant to the president 


The decisions made by your committee on the Agriculture Department budget 
require determinations on a great many matters of tremendous significance to 
the everyday life of every man, woman, and child in this great Nation for 
many years ahead. You are dealing not only with the expenditure of a goodly 
number of tax dollars, but also with important Government functions that will 
directly and importantly determine (1) the abundance, quality, and cost of 
food, fiber, and forest products that will reach an increasing number of United 
States consumers in the years ahead; (2) the well-being and opportunity of 
nearly 24 millions of farm people, and of 6 million processors and distributors 
of agricultural products, and their dependents; and (3) the economie outlook 
of 9 million laborers, manufacturers, and merchants and their dependents who 
produce and distribute the supplies and services that farm families need and 
want to be able to buy. 


PROGRAMS DEVELOPED IN RESPONSE TO NEED AND DEMAND 


The history of the United States Department of Agriculture provides an 
admirable example of the response of democratic government to the expressed 
needs and aspirations of an intelligent and energetic citizenry. The people of 
the United States are an impatient and ambitious people, jealous of their demo- 
cratic rights and freedoms, ever striving for greater abundance, better quality, 
and higher efficiency in the production of the goods and services that make 
life more bearable and more comfortable. 

This virile democratic ideals of American life, grounded in the traditions 
and culture that have always characterized the system of family-owned and 
family-operated farms, is mirrored in the legislation adopted by the Congress 
and assigned for administration to the Department of Agriculture. These 
statutes were adopted by the democratic process by which the differing points 
of view of many millions of people are brought into agreement on what needs 
to be done. 
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The work your committee does each year in reviewing the budgetary require 

ments of the Department of Agriculture is always of great significance. This 
ear, your work is of even greater significance and difficulty owing to the 

coincidence of a number of exceptional circumstances. 

First, a great complex combination of monopolistic economic and political 
forces has, this session of Congress, continued the efforts they began last year 
to wreck the many fine food, fiber, and farm programs that farmers have fought 
for and obtained during the 20 years since the disastrous days of drought and 
depressior This group of farm program wreckers includes many of the big 
names in big business on Wall Street and LaSalle Street. Farmers Union is 
distressed and disappointed to observe that this group also includes several so 
called national farm leaders as members of the “false economy” bloc. The 
participants in this vast operation to wreck the farm program, and the various 

f t’ groups they are using in their propaganda campaign, was described in an 
inalytical article that was published in the National Union Farmer of about 
> years ago and included in the record of the hearings of the Senate Committee 

Agricultural Appropriations. While we have not yet learned the identities 
of the 75 industry officials ho ere called in to review this year’s budget 
estimates, we assume that included among the names that are still kept secret 
are many of those who revealed themselves last year. 

We realize that the activity of this wrecking crew makes the work of your 
committee much more difficult than would otherwise be the case Sut, we also 
that you realize that it puts an even higher premium upon the calm delib- 

ons and statesmanlike actions that have characterized your committee op- 
rat 

The great importance of your work is also heightened this year by the dawning 
ealization that this Nation must make a deliberate and special effort to insure 
an increasingly-abundant production of food and fiber to meet the increasing de- 
mands of a growing population and an expanding economy. The population of 
the United States is currently increasing by about 21% million persons per year. 
By 1975 we shall probably have upward of 200 million people within our bound- 

Population increase alone will require one-fourth to one-third more prod- 

mm our farms not counting the probable increased per person consump- 
ion that will come from an expanding national economy. It will be tragic in- 
deed if we, as a nation, do not act intelligently to insure our own future supply 
of food and fiber 

We are convinced that a very important step in doing so is to maintain and 
improve the programs of the United States Department of Agriculture. All 
of these programs were adopted by the healthy give-and-take of the democratic 
policy making process and, as you know, have been changed and improved from 
time to time to meet changing conditions and new needs. Asa matter of fact, the 
history of the Department of Agriculture is an impressive example of the re- 
sponse of responsible democratic government to the needs and aspirations of an 
enlightened citizenry. 

Mr. Chairman, underlying much of the conflicting testimony your committee 
has heard and will hear this year is a basic and distinct difference of opinion 
about the nature and worth of the economic and political system we have in this 
country In some of the statements you hear, you will be able to detect two 
major themes of despair. 

First, you will hear an expression of a basic distrust of the ability of the demo- 
cratic political process to make wise policy decisions on economic affairs. The 
farm program wreckers will tell you that democratic institution such as the two- 
party system, the checks and balances of the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government, and the democratically elected farmer committee system can- 
not be trusted to come out with the right answers to such problems as soil con- 
servation; protection of farm family income through price supports, and crop in- 
surance ; farm credit and money, credit and banking. 

This same group of farm program wreckers in the “false economy bloc” will, 
also, demonstrate a great lack of faith in the future of the American economy 
and its ability to produce in sufficient abundance to afford the expenditures 
required to insure our own future food and fiber needs. 

We disagree violently with both of these points of view. First, we are con- 
vinced that the kind of government and democratic political processes that we 
have in this country that have developed by trial and error, beginning with the 
Declaration of Independence, the American Revolution, and the Constitution with 
the Bill of Rights, is the best form of government and political operation that 
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man has ever developed in the long history of the world. Our democracy is not 
perfect, of course, but it is mighty good. Farmers Union trusts it, in the long 
pull, to come out with wise decisions on matters of economic as well as other 
phases of public policy. 

Second, we are convinced that the United States with an economy that has 
proved itself capable of continued expansion is well able to shoulder its responsi- 
bilities to the people. For example, our gross national production ir the fourth 
quarter of 1953 was at an annual rate of almost $363.5 billion. This is more 
than 4 times as large as in 1939, only 15 years ago, and is up 3.5 billion from 
the same period in 1952. Since 1947, the increase in production in current 
dollars has been $133.9 billion, or $22.3 billion per year on the average. The 
average increase of national production in any one month of the past years up to 
June of 1953 exceeded the entire annual budget estimate for the regular activities 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Nearly everyone in the United States, other than farmers, is currently pro 
ducing and enjoying the highest standard of living in our whole history No 
other nation, now or at any time in history, has had so comfortable a real income 
so Well distributed among the people. And as great as has been our productive 
and distributive attainment we have only partially tested our powers; we have 
never even closely approached the limit of our potentialities 

Economic trends during the half century of Farmers Union existence, the 
resources and technological base of our national economy, and the ingenuity and 
organizing ability of the people indicate that the United States can easily triple 
its gross production of goods and services over the next 25 or 30 years. This 
vast expansion provides sufficient leeway to take care abundantly of the needs 
of the one-third more population that is now expected by 1975; double the per 
person national income; and allow at least one-sixth of the gross national product 
to be used in expanding social and cultural services at home and overseas invest 
ments in international economic and social development. The facts that con 
front us are such that if we do not take advantage of the favorable opportunity 
we have, we shall lose even a great deal of what we now have. 

Far from bankrupting our Nation, adequate appropriations for the Nation’s 
food, fiber, and farm programs are absolutely essential to maintain an expand- 
ing economy, high level employment, and strong purchasing power in this coun- 
try. Failure to support these programs adequately will be a refusal to do all 
we can to insure the well-being of farm families and the Nation’s future food 
and fiber supply. A miserly appropriation would also be a dangerous step 
toward deflation, falling farm prices, increasing farm foreclosures, more busi- 
ness failures, less than capacity production, and growing unemployment such 
as the Nation experienced in the period from 1929 to 1982. 

The Nation's security, growth, and even its ability to preserve world peace 
depends in no small measure upon maintaining and improving the services of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 


MAKE EVERY DOLLAR COUNT 


We realize that you are conducting your deliberations again this year in a 
period when our national economy is carrying the added job of military, agri- 
cultural and industrial mobilization to preserve the peace. Each dollar spent 
by Government should be currently and fully covered by revenues raised in 
accordance with the ability-to-pay principle. 

You must satisfy yourselves that each dollar you decide to appropriate for 
agricultural purposes will contribute more to the well-being and safety of the 
American people in that use than in any other way, public or private, in which 
that dollar might be used. 


EXTRA EFFORT AHEAD FOR INDEFINITE PERIOD 


The trend of world events has thrust upon the United States the responsi- 
bilities of world leadership. Our peaceful existence is dangerously threatened 
by a militantly aggressive totalitarian philosophy and governmental complex. 
It seeks to turn to its own despotic ends all the misfortunes, misery and turmoil 
of the world. To meet this threat our Nation has had to embark upon a vast 
mobilization program. In cooperation with the other freedom-loving nations 
we hope to correct injustice, meet military aggression, and help to build a better 
world. While preserving peace we must further economic, social and political 
progress not only in other nations but here in the United States. 
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This is a difficult job, one that requires us to put out unusual national efforts, 
the forced draft of partial mobilization. We must keep up these extraordinary 
efforts for as long as misery or injustice in the world continue to stimulate the 
present threat to world peace 

Gentlemen, unless we are reading the signs wrong, the period of stress that 
faces us could well be a long, long time. Our Nation has probably embarked 
upon a three-generation mobilization effort by which, if we succeed, we shall 
preserve peace and greatly expand prosperity and democracy, both at home 
und overseas 

FAMILY FARMING, BULWARK OF DEMOCRACY 


The basic ideals and traditions of American life had their beginnings and 
drew their strength from the family farm of our pioneer ancestors. 

Family farming, where the economic functions of owning, managing and 
working all reside in the same people, is still the strong balancing force in our 
society that helps to preserve the sanctity of private property and freedom of 
contract. Family farming and other small businesses perform an important 
function in protecting our society from the dangers of unrequited economic 
group conflict and the importation of foreign ideologies. 

American family farmers have always taken a practical functional approach 
to their relationship with Government. Farmers generally, as distinct from 
some of their so-called leaders these days, have not been wont to endorse or 
embrace any doctrinaire or monolithic attitude toward Government activities. 
Our farmers have usually looked on Government as not all good nor all bad but 
rather as an essential part of a democratic society to be used to perform func- 
tions, democratically decided upon, that the people feel can better be performed 
by Government than in any other way. 

This is a major reason why the Federal farm program has not developed along 
a socialistic pattern. Rather, United States farm programs have been designed 
to help liberty loving individual farmer-citizen families to help themselves. 
That has been the pattern through the years. That has been an outstanding 
characteristic of the programs that have come along during the past 20 years, 

Running through all of these enactments is one underlying theme; protection 
of or assistance to farm families in meeting and overcoming natural or economic 
hazards with which the individual farm family is incapable of successfully 
coping alone. 

The basic purpose has been to preserve and strengthen the private family- 
farm system, not to further some theoretical economic, political, or theological 
doctrine that overlooks practical needs and commonsense adjustments. 

Farmers, by and large, have felt that as long as the people control the Gov- 
ernment through democratic processes, they need not fear calling upon the 
Government to do any job that they can best get done that way. 

There has been a considerable amount of hysterical clamor by some so-called 
farm leaders over the last several years. We have heard and will continue to 
hear some of our most important farm programs criticized as in some way 
destroying the moral fiber of farm people. Some will suggest the abolition or 
drastic curtailment of some of the farm programs in the interest of some such 
intangible doctrine of false economy. Such misguided attacks on the farm pro- 
grams are, in effect, an attack upon the democratic system itself, upon the 
(American way of life, if you please, and upon family farming, which is such a 
strong bulwark of practical, truly conservative democracy. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


You will note that we recommend the forward authorization of the appropria- 
tion of $500 million for calendar year 1955. It is our conviction that $250 million 
should be available for the type of ACP program we have had in past years, in- 
cluding lime, fertilizer, and other practices that have been ruled out of the 1954 
program. 

The other $250 million should be available to finance the.special conservation 
incentive program for diverted acres that would be established by legislation 
along the lines of the bills introduced by Mr. Andersen and Mr. Marshall, dis- 
tinguished members of your committee. 

Farmers Union is convinced that the agricultural soil and water conservation 
programs of the Department of Agriculture as they have been operated, contrib- 
uted enormously in helping farmers to meet future agricultural production re- 
quirements in the United States while helping to maintain our soil and water 
resources more nearly intact than they would otherwise be. 
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Our population is growing at the most rapid rate in this century, which means 
that the demand on agriculture will grow progressively over the years. At the 
current rate of population increase even with no betterment of dietary standards 
the demand on agriculture by 1975 will be 20 to 25 percent greater than current 
production. We will have to fill a fourth plate for each three we are filling now 

We in Farmers Union believe that our Nation should not only maintain but 
improve dietary levels in this country. Nutritional standards for a large segment 
of our population are still too low for good health. Attainment of desirable 
nutritional standards would require greatly increased production of fruits, veg 
tables, milk, eggs and meat. 

We believe that as our economy expands per capita food consumption will con 
tinue to increase. Since 1940 United States population has increased about 17 
percent. Per capita food consumption has increased 12 percent. The future 
impact on agriculture of the demand for dietary improvement from an expanding 
national economy, could be as great as the impact from expected population 
increases. 

To meet the increasing demand for agricultural production constitutes one of 
the most pressing problems for the years ahead, and we should not let our concern 
for a few temporary market surpluses of a few commodities direct attention fron 
the main problem. Itis more than a farm problem. It is a national problem that 
concerns every citizen. The heart of the problem centers around the management 
of our soil and water resources. 

Farmers are already maintaining in production just about every acre of land 
now available to economic crop production. The situation means that American 
agriculture cannot look primarily to new land to satisfy the Nation's growing 
needs for agricultural commodities. It means that farmers must concentrate 
largely on making existing acreages produce more abundantly 

The problem is to increase production capacity, and—while doing it—to build 
renewed productive capacity in the land so as to be able to meet future demands 

Improved practices that are already proven are available to help materially in 
increasing crop yields while protecting and rebuilding our basic soil resources 
To get such practices into use on most of our farms will require vigorous activity 
on the part of all Federal and State agencies involved in helping farmers through 
education, technical assistance, and financial assistance. We believe that Gov- 
ernment activities devoted to this end are as essential to mobilization and the 
general national welfare as activities dealing strictly with military mobilization 

Based upon figures already presented to your committee, it is apparent that at 
the present rate of adoption of improved soil-management practices, it will be 
at least 120 years before the goal of a permanently productive agriculture will 
be reached. We need to speed this up. 

This is not the concern of the farm family alone, but of the entire Nation 
Farmers are custodians of the soil—sure—but they cannot be expected to devote 
their efforts exclusively to long-term national goals. Farm families must have 
technical and financial assistance to get improved crop, soil, and water-manage 
ment systems applied to their land. Land use must be planned in accordance 
with soil capabilities. Land use and treatment must be related specifically to 
the pattern of land, water, and human resources of individual farms and ranches, 
of small watersheds, and great river valley basins. Farmers will undoubtedly 
be required to assume the bulk of the burden of costs. However, some share 
must be borne by the general public as an earnest of their interest in a future 
food and fiber supply. 

We in Farmers Union believe the programs for technical and financial assist 
ance need stronger and more vigorous support. In our opinion the funds now 
being applied to this activity are insufficient to get the job done soon enough. 

Financial assistance equivalent to the social or public interest in maintaining 
our soil and water resources should be provided to farmers. 

This program is not a subsidy to farmers. It is one of the effective means by 
which the public, through its Government, makes it possible for the farmers of 
today to correct the mistakes of yesterday and to provide national security for 
tomorrow. It is a partnership whereby the farmer and his Government, operat- 
ing through the farmer’s elected representative—the farmer committeeman, and 
the soil-conservation district supervisor—build back into the land the strength 
which has been mined from it and to increase productivity. Through this pro 
gram the general public assumes its responsibility to protect its own future. 

The appropriation for conservation and use of agricultural land resources 
covers only a part of the total cost to the farm family of carrying on a 
conservation system of farming. On the average, farmets themselves are bearing 
much more than half the cost. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Nation’s rate of soil and water conservation progress is only one-sixth as 
great as it should be. Our target should be to attain an equality between soil 
improvement and drain within a period of 20 years, not 120. 

It was our understanding when the Soil Conservation Service was reorganized 
last year that conservation services to the farm would not be curtailed. We note 
with regret the proposal to cut the conservation service and project funds of this 
igency by over $5 million. 

We feel that this work should be increased in scope rather than reduced. 

If need were our only criterion, our recommendation for this worthwhile 
agency would be much larger. However, we have been unable to see the way 
clear to urging a faster rate of preparing individual conservation farm plans at a 
time when farmers lack the savings from falling income to put those plans into 
operation If the ACP appropriation could be increased and a supplementary 
agricultural conservation credit program can be created, farmers would be in 
a better position to put the long-term conservation plans prepared by SCS into 
effect on their farms. 

We cannot, however, concur in the executive branch recommendation to cut 
SCS down to $5 million below the funds appropriated for 1954. 


CROP INSURANCE 


Coming now to the appropriation item called “Operating and administrative 
expenses, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation,’ we should like to say that 
farmers Union looks on this as a very important item, in terms not only of the 
specific interest of our members but from the national interest in maintaining 
the productive ability and encouragement of American agriculture. 

Che crop-insurance program is now operated on an experimental basis, to be 
ivailable this crop year in only 8380 of the more than 3,000 rural counties in the 
Nation. Farmers Union feels that Federal crop insurance should be available 
to every farmer in every county in the country. However, we agree with the 
policy of Congress to develop this program on a sound basis and are not at this 
time objecting to the expansion limitations set up in the basic crop-insurance 
legislation. 

But we do feel that appropriations should be made available to expand the 
program into additional counties at the full rate authorized by the basic law. 
The crop-insurance law, as amended in 1953, authorizes an annual expansion into 
a maximum of 100 new counties. 

We feel that it is essential to the development of a sounder crop-insurance 
program to spread the risks more widely. This can be accomplished only by 
insuring more farmers in more counties. We urge that you revise this 1954 
budget figure to allow for expansion of the program to the 100 counties author- 
ized by existing legislation. The Congress has recognized the need for further 
expansion, and we are confident that the management of the Crop Insurance 
Corporation recognizes this need and is in agreement with the provisions of the 
existing legislation. While this legislation would permit such expansion, the 
budget as submitted does not. In fact, we fail to see how this worthy program 
which up until this time has operated on a limited basis can serve the farmers 
in the area in which it is now operating if the appropriation is cut as the present 
budget contemplates. 

National Farmers Union was largely instrumental last year in bringing about 
introduction and passage of the law renewing the authority to expand the crop- 
insurance program to additional crops and additional counties. No other farm 
organization took a positive interest in this legislation. According to our figur- 
ing, the expanding of the program to an additional 100 counties and its effective 
operation in those counties where it is now functioning would require an appro- 
priation of approximately $10,300,000 instead of the $5,700,000 set up in the 
present budget. In this connection, we understand that this latter amount is 
to be supplemented through deductions from premium income. We do not believe, 
however, that any operational funds should be deducted from premium income. 
It is particularly inappropriate to consider such a step following a year of severe 
drought losses and in the face of continued drought threats over a large area 
of this country. This is further emphasized by the fact that the Corporation paid 
loss indemnities of $31 million in 1953 which required all of the $27 million 
premium income, the small reserve accumulated and over $1 million in capital 
stock, 
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These 1953 losses were the heaviest of 3 successive years of serious losses 
under the crop-insurance program during which time over $71 million in indemni- 
ties were paid to insured farmers who—through on fault of their own—failed 
to get back the money spent in their crop production efforts. ‘The fact that this 
program can be of valuable service to individual farmers and the Nation as a 
whole is emphasized by the assistance rendered during the past several years 
in the disaster areas. 


FLOOD PREVENTION AND WATERSHED PROTECTION 


We applaud the action of this committee last year in initiating the pilot water- 
shad protection program. We feel that it should be expanded in scope along 
with an expansion of the flood-prevention work. We have recommended a $10 
million appropriation for each of these so that a total of $20 million will be 
available to develop the small watersheds of the Nation 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


No single program of the Federal Government has done more to improve the 
Nation’s agricultural situation than that of the REA. It has tremendously im- 
proved farm living and rural social conditions. It has tremendously expanded 
the income-producing capacity of farmers, and the Nation has gained immensely 
from the enlarged capacity of its agricultural industry to provide abundant food 
and fiber supplies to meet its needs. It is well to recall at this point that the 
dangers from too little are far more grave than the alleged risk of too much 
that we are hearing so much about these days. Electricity on the farm, in a 
very realistic sense, saved lives and prevented suffering for this Nation during 
the critical manpower shortages of wartime and the postwar years. It continues 
to be even more indispensable in the present and in the years ahead. 

To protect the vital national interest in rural electrification as much as to 
protect the farmers’ interest in it, we must provide fully adequate funds to meet 
the following requirements: 

1. Enlarged power supplies —Farmers are doubling the amount of electricity 
they need to use every 4 years, 

2. Low-cost sources for wholesale electric energy.—The remaining unelectri- 
fied farms are in “thin” territory, and only the utmost economy in operations 
can make it possible to extend service to those farms. REA cooperatives gen 
erally are operating in relatively unprofitable areas—which the commercial com 
panies refused to serve under any conditions in the recent past. And maximum 
utilization of electricity in farm production by farmers will require the promo- 
tional incentives of low rates for energy. These situations make it imperative 
that energy be available to cooperatives at the lowest possible cost. 

Effective bargaining power for cooperatives in dealing with wholesale power 
suppliers. Full freedom of the REA co-ops to borrow funds for building their 
own generation and transmission facilities whenever the farmers determine it 
is to their advantage is indispensable to maintaining an effective bargaining 
position in negotiations for wholesale power at competitive rates. 

4. Adequate capital for increasing co-op system capacity on a rational eco- 
nomical basis.—Increased use of power by farmers makes system improvements 
mandatory. If a shortage of REA loan funds restricts this program to a short 
sighted, makeshift level of system expansion, it will result in higher costs in 
the long run. It is far better and cheaper to do the job right once than to be 
forced to do it over 2 or 3 times in a decade. There has already been far too 
much of the “too little and too late” practice followed in providing for expanded 
capacity of cooperative generation, transmission, and distribution systems, and 
it is costing farmers more than it should in the long run. 

5. Adequate capital to permit electrification of remaining unserved farms as 
fast as the organizational and construction jobs can be accomplished. 

The REA cooperatives themselves, according to information we have received 
from their national association, estimate they will need $200 million in loan 
funds in fiscal year 1954. We are recommending that Congress authorize no 
less than that full amount. 

At this point it bears noting that REA loans will be repaid in full. They do 
not represent an “expense” to taxpayers. REA’s outstanding record for financial 
integrity removes all grounds for doubt on that score. Reducing the amount 
of loan funds available does not represent a “saving’—but merely an enforced 
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deferral of essential investment. There can be no justification from the 
“economy” standpoint for Congress to refuse to authorize the full amount that 
the REA cooperatives will need. Restriction of the electrification program to 
the $130 million level recommended by the Administration is either completely 
ill-advised, or else it must be motivated by disagreement with the objectives 
outlined above 

We feel also that there is no justification for imposing a “slowdown” in the 
progress of extending rural telephone service. The rate at which loan appli- 
cations are being received indicates that the $200 million we have recommended 
for this program will be less than enough, although it is a 300 percent increase 
over the $75 million which the Administration proposes. However, we believe 
that the program-level we are recommending is a reasonable and conservative 
estimate of what can be achieved if the Administrator will make a determined 
effort to expand the telephone loan operation to a point where it can, within a 
reasonably short period of years, achieve substantial completion of the job of 
extending modern phone service to all American farm homes. 

Maintenance of the rural electrification program at a level sufficient to meet 
present needs of REA cooperatives and enlargement of the telephone loan 
program as outlined above will require somewhat larger administrative expense 
allowances than has been recommended by the Administration. We are recom 
mending that this item be increased to $10 million from the Administration's 
figure of $7,085,000. Realizing that our recommendation may not be sufficient 
for the expanded program necessary, we suggest that your committee instruct 
the Administrator of REA to prepare estimates of any deficiency appropriation 
he may discover is required in order to carry out an expanded program consistent 
with sound practices and maximum economy, and that he present this informa 
tion to your committee early in the next session so that proper adjustments can 
be made through a deficiency appropriation 

Even apart from the admittedly great service provided to farmers by these 
programs, the more rapid building of these facilities by farmer-owned and con 
trolled cooperatives will serve as an expansion factor in this period of failing 
gross material product and increasing unemployment. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, it is with respect to the appropriation items under this head- 
ing, along with those for watershed protection and flood prevention, that we find 
our greatest disagreement with the figures submitted to you by Secretary Benson. 
We have studied the need for these services very carefully over many years 
and are fully convinced that the sums requested by the Department are woefully 
inadequate. In-~-fact, they are so woefully inadequate that they represent 
extremely false economy and a serious neglect of the national interest. 

The average farmer today feeds 17 people; by 1975 he must be able to feed 
more than 20 people. This is an estimate recently made by the Department of 
Agriculture and reported to the Nation by the wide circulation of Life maga- 
zine Needless to say, there is not enough new land available to supply this 
extra food at the present rate of production. To feed our 1975 population, es 
timated to rise from 152 million to as much as 220 million people, by present 
diet standards and at the present rate of production, farmers would need more 
than 100 million new acres of land. In order that you might visualive 100 mil 
lion acres of land in your own minds, this acreage is equivalent to all the crop 
land in the vital farm area of Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan. 
The members of this committee realize, of course, that there is not the slightest 
hope of developing that much new cropland during the next 21 years or by 1975 
Realistic estimates of the Department of Agriculture indicate that the United 
States will be indeed fortunate to get 30 million acres of new crop lands through 
reclamation and irrigation by that time. Much of this land is to be found in 
the West; however, there are undoubtedly some areas of the South which could 
be reclaimed for tillage and grazing purposes. 

The present abundance of a few agricultural commodities designated as “sur 
pluses” by some can be looked upon as insignificant when viewed in terms of 
the longtime requirements of our ever-increasing population. Particularly is 
this true when consideration is given to the 900 million people living in nations 


that have not made up their minds about democracy and where “stomach com 
inism”” holds out a glittering lure with its false promises of enough to eat. 
if, then, we can muster only approximately 80 percent of our cropland require 

ments by 1975, through what means will we be able to produce our 1975 food re 


quirements There is st one answer—we must begin now to take whatever 
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action is necessary to assist the farmers in their soil and water conservation ef 
forts. We must begin now to strengthen the family-type farmers of this Nation 
through providing adequate credit in order that they, through more efficient use 
of labor and land resources, may contribute more in the years ahead to the Na 
tion’s “breadbasket.” We believe that one of the soundest means of insuring 
the food needs of this great Nation in the years ahead is to assist the marginal 
farmer who cannot get credit from banks, cooperative credit sources, insurance 
companies or other established sources. These are the farmers now served to 
such a limited extent by the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

The family farmers of this Nation appreciate your efforts in behalf of Publi 
Law 175, approved on July 31, 1953. The additional $20 million provided for 
production and subsistence loans under this act enable the Farmers’ Home Ad 
ministration to extend the credit needed by many farmers to continue their 
operations. You demonstrated through this action in these days of uncertainty 
and falling farm prices that you realize the valuable contribution that the 
Farmers’ Home Administration can make to the stabilization of this Nation's 
agricultural economy and to the filling of the “fourth plate” in 1975. 

Farms in the so-called marginal category are to be found in practically every 
farming community of the Nation. They are more prevalent in the “cotton South” 
where there is a need to step up the conversion from row-crop farming to a 
balanced livestock farming. But they are prevalent also in many areas of the 
Great Plains, Western and Lake States and in the southern counties of the 
Corn Belt States. Some of these ure farms that have had a long succession of 
inadequately equipped operators. Some of them are old “family” farms, now 
owned by sons or grandsons who live away and lack the “know-how” or the in 
clination or both to set about repairing the damage that years of improper crop 
ping or inadequate care of the land or buildings has brought about. A sizable 
number of them are owned by young families or families that were young when 
they signed the purchase contract or mortgage entitling them to possession. 
These are the farms that in another generation or, in many cases, in a few years 
will be classed definately as submarginal and will be relegated to briars, sassafras, 
and brome sedge if steps are not taken to preserve their productivity. 

The occupants of these farms make up a definite part of the agricultural 
community. In many areas the children from these farms occupy a third or a 
half of the seats in the consolidated schools. They are a third of the customers 
in the stores at the county seat. They are a noticeable portion of the congrega 
tion of the local church, and potentially they are the main portion of the solid 
body of stable citizens in the community. Those that occupy potentially adequate 
farms need to be retained in these communities, but on a sounder and more stable 
economic basis. 

If these farms are allowed to continue their drift. if their once productive re- 
sources are not reawakened and redeveloped, if their occupants continue to 
struggle with inadequate machinery, livestock, and skills, those acres which they 
coutain that are less adaptable to big machine operations or extensive live 
stock operations will complete the decline to submarginal land. Meanwhile, 
those acres that can be adapted to large scale farming will probably be added 
to the larger commercial farms. The people will filter into the cities or become 
part of the army of farm laborers. The consolidated school will have fewe1 
pupils, more country churches will become monuments of the past, and the 
local civie interests will become subordinated to the larger urban areas nearby 
The loss of this rural population and the loss on those acres left to the ravages 
of abandonment will have a disastrous effect on the long-range economy in the 
areas where this takes place and on the Nation as a whole. 

The major portion of these farms can produce efficiently. They can produce at 
a level of efficiency that compares favorably with the higher income far 
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At the same time, they can provide eflicient employment and adequate incomes 
for their operators. If these farms were brought to the level of efficiency which 
they could attain through economically efficient use of their land and availabl 
labor resources, they could make a substantial contribution to the needed jor 
range increase in agricultural production. They would be the mainspring of 
prosperous stable communities. They would provide a stepping stone, if not 
yoal, for young families with limited resources who want to be dirt farmers 

We have strong feelings on this subject because we believe there is no question 
but what these farms can be brought to a level of production that is comparable 
With higher income commercial farmers. Three basic things are required 

1. Sufficient capital must be available to the operators through 
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(a) To apply basie land treatment. 
(b) To construct or improve essential buildings and fences, 
(c) To purchase needed machinery in order that the manpower on the 
farm may be used efficiently. 
(d) To purchase and develop livestock to utilize the feed and pasture 
produced. 
(e) To secure the most adaptable seed varieties, fertilizers, and other 
supplies needed for efficient operation. 
2. Sufficient capital must be available to assist beginning farmers in purchas- 
ing adequate farms and to finance enlargement of other units which are too small 
to be operated on an economically sound basis. 

8. The third basic requirement is that the operators be assisted in becoming 
more efficient farm managers. They need to develop and put into operation a 
sound farming system that will permit the efficient use of the land, labor, and 
capital resources available to them. Guidance is also necessary in the use of 
improved farm-management practices. 

We have evidence that production on these unproductive farms can be brought 
to levels comparable to higher income commercial farms. We would like to cite 
some evidence in this regard from the record of progress of borrowers receiving 
operating loans from the Farmers’ Home Administration. By and large the ap- 
plicants for these loans were operating farms, at the time the loans were made, 
such as those I have been discussing. 

In terms of 1949 prices, farm operators coming to the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration for operating loan assistance have been selling agricultural produce 
amounting to less than $15 per acre. When final payments on their loans are 
made 4 or 5 years later, these farmers are selling more than $20 per acre in 
terms of 1949 prices. The average value of products sold per acre for all farms, 
as reported by the 1950 census of agriculture, is $19.08. These borrowers, dur- 
ing the same period, increased their productive livestock and machinery and 
equipment from an average value of $2,028 to $4,172 for all borrowers in the 
United States and from $2,198 to $6,368 for those in the Midwest. This repre- 
sented increases of 109 and 189 percent, respectively. 

In addition to the information and assistance available generally to farmers, 
these borrowers during the period of their loans received assistance in develop- 
ing and carrying out a detailed plan for the operation of their farms designed 
to obtain more efficiency in their operations. 

by way of summarizing our remarks here, we would like to emphasize the 
following points as important in planning for an expanding agriculture: 

1. There are a large number of underdeveloped and underequipped farms 
which, with the proper treatment, can become a real asset to the agricultural 
economy of the Nation and its food and fiber requirement in the years ahead. 

2. There is a large reservoir of underemployed agricultural labor on these 
farms that should be more fully utilized in an expanding agriculture. 

3. There should be a full recognition by all that this underdeveloped land 
resource and underemployed labor resource can, with the proper treatment, play 
a vital part in obtaining the level of production required in an expanding 
agriculture. 

Gentlemen, those figures are a real challenge. These vital resources are right 
out there on the small farms of America, ready to be encouraged to work more 
effectively, and more productively. This is a situation that deserves, for both 
humanitarian and national security reasons, prompt and vigorous effort. 

We do not suggest that an expanded Farmers’ Home Administration pro- 
gram is a complete solution to this situation. But we do know, from studying 
the record of that agency and observing its work all over the country, that a 
part of the answer could be provided by the unique service rendered by that 
agency, if sufficient funds were appropriated to make more than a mere token 
effort. 

Here is what the report of the staff of the Sparkman subcommittee says: 

“To raise the productivity of the Nation’s low-income farm families, closely 
integrated programs of education or technical assistance and programs of finan- 
cial assistance are required. One without the other of these types of assist- 
ance is unlikely to succeed. Since about 1935, Federal Government has had an 
integrated educational and credit program in operation on a small scale. This 
program was initiated to help farmers unable to finance themselves or unable to 
obtain adequate financial assistance on reasonable terms from other credit 
sources. It is now administed by the Farmers’ Home Administration.” 
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The single-package combination of short- and long-term loans, coupled 
with technical farm and home management advisory service available through 
Farmers Home Administration, has been tested and proven by many years of 
operation 

If there ever was a time when we've needed the proven tools for solving a 
fully recognized national problem in a way that will benefit, not only the low 
income people who participate but which will at the same time strengthen the 
family-type pattern of farming, this is the time. 

The magnitude of the problem and the opportunity for service very greatly 
exceeds the immediate practical possibility of Farmers’ Home Administration 
to expand in 1 year to do all that it should. The limiting factor is not the need 
for these services but rather the size of the increase that the agency can use 
efficiently and soundly. 

Our discussion with various field employees of the Farmers’ Home Adminis 
tration, and our observations of various administrative organizations over the 
years, lead us to believe that Farmers’ Home Administration could, without any 
lost efficiency at all, double its county personnel. Yet, reductions totaling $4, 
400,000 in salaries and in other administrative and supervisory assistance funds 
have been made by Secretary Benson. With an increase in county personnel 
of this magnitude, we have reason to believe that the size of the loan program 
could be increased by as much as 6 times its present size. This increased scope 
of the farm enlargement, improvement, ownership development loan program 
would even then increase from 2 to only 12 percent, the proportion of its appli 
cations that this important agency could service. 

The time is already long overdue when this Nation should begin to make a 
really significant start on this problem of low-income underemployed farm peo- 
ple. This to be the most propitious time economically for these adjustments to 
be worked out. Therefore, we recommend the following increases in the several 
appropriation items under Farmers’ Home Administration: 
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Salar ik te ni visory assistance $99 950. OOO $54. 350, 000 $32 100. OOM 
Farm ownership and development loat 19, 000, OOM 275, 000, 000 OA. OOM 
Housirg loans None 33, 000, 000 +, 000, OOF 
Production and subsistance loans 20, 000, 000 275, 500, 000 ] AM 
Water facilities 6, 500, OOK 13, 500, 000 7, 000, 000 


If these suggested increases look large, we would remind you that all this 
money is in the form of self-liquidating investments, all of funds and more will 
find their way back into the Treasury of the United States. The funds you au 
thorize for use by these programs will all be repaid or returned to the Treasury 
as follows: 

(a) Loans repaid directly, 

(vb) Interest of the loans will repay salaries. 

(c) Increased income-tax receipts each year will offset such items as cost of 
the money loaned, and losses on loans. 

(d) Increased production from our basic resources, land, and people, con- 
tributes directly to our basic national income by furnishing the commodities 
which are a foundation for doing business. 

(ec) Funds used for farm development immediately stop the loss of our soil re 
sources. Income from these previously rundown or undeveloped resources im- 
mediately begins to build rural communities. 

In connection with the water facilities loan program, we should like to go on 
record in support of the Fulbright-Gatherings bill to expand the present au- 
thorities to all the States rather than just the 17 Western States in which the 
henefits of this program are available at the present time. 

It goes without saying, almost, that the need for water development in the 
West far exceeds the $6,500,000 requested. We recommend that the loan au- 
thorization for water facilities be raised to $13,500,000. We realize, however, 
that any expansion of the program will bring about the need for increased funds. 
Under the circumstances we recommend that this committee instruct the Ad- 
ministrator of the Farmers’ Home Administration to prepare estimates of any 
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deficiency appropriation he may find is required in connection with the ad- 
ministration of an expanded water facilities program. 

We note that the Agricultural Advisory Commission has been asked to spend 
the year of 1954 studying the problems of low income farm people. We see no 
reason why making a really effective start on eliminating rural poverty in 
America should await the deliberations of further study lFarmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration has already demonstrated that its program is at least one of the 
effective ways of helping disadvantaged farm people to become self-supporting 
and self-reliant members of their communities 

You will note that we have recommended really significant increases in the 

loan funds of this agency. Our feeling is that rural poverty in America is ob- 
solete and should be abolished. We feel that the Nation should get about the 
job in a really important way. 
We have not had an opportunity to make a thorough investigation of the dam- 
age to crops, pastures, and the reduction of farm income resulting from drought 
conditions and high winds in certain areas of the West. Our preliminary investi- 
gations show, however, that virtually all of the winter wheat in southeastern 
Colorado, the Panhandle area of Texas and parts of Oklahoma and Kansas has 
been destroyed Regular rotation, including the planting of spring wheat this 
vear, has been completely disrupted. 

Large parts of both Arkansas and Missouri and sections of the Southeastern 
States are likewise suffering greatly from the lack of sufficient rainfall. 

These circumstances have advanced to such a critical stage that extraordinary 
disaster relief to farmers in those areas is fully justified. The types and amounts 
of assistance currently authorized by Public Law 38, as amended, are not 
ifficient to the need Many of these areas, particularly in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, and Kansas are now experiencing their third, fourth, or fifth year of 
successive drought and dust storms 

Family assets have been used up. There is no prospect of, or anything nearly 
approaching, a normal farm income situation in 1954 Moreover, before the 
in be used for agricultural production, the owners will be 
required to make large expenditures in rehabilitation of the land such as “chisel 
ng” and for the reseeeding of pastures and similar measures 

We recommend that the authority of the Farmers’ Home Administration to 


make emergency grants be utilized to relieve human suffering from lack of in 


scorched lands can ¢ 
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come from these parched farms and ranches. We urge your committee to study 
the situation fully and approve the appropriation of emergency grant funds com 
mensurate with the need 

For rehabilitation of cultivated land and pastures, we recommend inangura 
tion of a special project under the ACP program and urge you to appropriate 
adequate funds, determined by your study of the drought situation, to finance 


such a program 


SPECIAL COMMENT BY MR. BAKER 


I wish to commend the efforts of members of your committee who last vear 
were instrumental in raising these appropriations well above the figures orig- 
inally recommended to you by the Secretary of Agriculture 

Particularly, I hope you will accept my statement of appreciation for your 
efforts at the time when the drought relief And special livestock loan matter was 
before the Congress. Your efforts were largely responsible for removing from 
that legislation the unprecedented minimum size limitation on the livestock loans 
and adding $20 million to the production loans of FHA I note that the budget 
recommendations omit that additional $20 million from this year’s request. 

I know that the chairman and other members of this committee will do every- 
thing they can to restore Farmers’ Home Administration to a more nearly 
adequate status 

The recent cuts in the services and personnel of the agency are both un- 
warranted and unwise. I share with Mr. Whitten his dismay that the important 
services of home management advisors and of expert farm appraisers have been 
abolished. 

I am personally disturbed that the positions of special Negro assistants to 
the State directors in certain States have been abolished. As an administrative 
official of that agency in the Midsouth, I established some of these positions 
myself in the 1941-42 period. My purpose was to provide an administrative 
mechanism whereby the special problems of low-income Negro farmers would 
receive adequate attention in policy deliberations and decisions at the State level. 
I still think that was a necessary action to attain a worthy objective. 
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Of all agencies of Government, I see least excuse for discrimination against 
Negroes in the employment policies and services of Farmers’ Home Administr: 
tion We are moving to abolish segregation in the Armed Forces yet the agency 
vhich directly serves more Negro farmers than any other has turned the clo 
back by more than a decade. I submit for inclusion in the record at this | 
i letter I received last Friday, from my friend, Mr. Ocie Lee Smith, who has the 
Negro adviser to the Arkansas FHA director for over 10 years 


(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


LITTLE Rock, Ark., March 1, 1954 

Dear FRIEND: 

You are familiar, I am sure, with the changes that are now taking place in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 1 would like to advise, that in chang 
ing the structure Negroes are being eliminated almost 100 percent. Specifically, 
is this true with the Farmers’ Home Administration, which agency I have bee 
connected with for more than 13 years. At present there is only one other Negro 
employee with the agency in Arkansas, Mr. Jessee W. Mason, Crittenden County 
and from all indications he will be terminated within 30 days I received my 
notice to become effective March 26. This means that there will not be a single 
Negro with the agency in Arkansas. There are a total of over 200 positions, how 
ever, and for your information there are 40,810 Negro farm families in the State 
of Arkansas. 

For the sake of Negro participation in an agency where we deal with land and 


money I have made supreme sacrifices, despite higher and more pleasant job 
opportunities, plus opportunties for educational advancement I have laid my 
weight against the door to hold it open for Negroes. Every conceivable means 
has been to freeze or wear me out. I have been cursed out, pushed out, left out, 


and persecuted, but I have stayed right there. I have had to use my office fre 
quently for a “prayer room”, never closing the door, but in the midst of a situation 
where I knew I was not wanted—I was a disturbing factor. “Even the devil 
trembles when he sees the weakest Christian on his knee.” 

In times like these, it would be nothing less than tragic to not have Negroes in 
jobs where policy is formulated. So, I am asking you to send letters of protest to 
the following persous asking them to use their influence in seeing that, at least, 
these two positions in FHA be retained. Please emphasize that you would like 
the State position maintained as is I say this as a reminder that we do not 
want a compromise in relegating this job to one outside of the stream of things 
There is one great satisfaction that I have i. e., because I refused to bend in any 
respect that would be unbecoming to a thoroughbred Negro, millions of dollars 
have trickled through my hands to give Negroes ownership and raise standards 
of living to higher levels. 

I would like that you know the same pattern of elimination is being tried in the 
other few States (Southern) where we have one or two Negro workers. In each 
case, however, the protest is forthright and vigorous. I would suggest that you 
please send all letters immediately and via air mail and mark them “for addressee 
only”, and may I suggest that your letters carry a positive tone and ask for an 
answer to your request. Thanks. 

Sincerely, 
OctrgE LEE SMITH. 


P. S.—Well, Mr. Baker, looks like I’m hooked. I really hate to have to bow 
out in this fashion tho! 

My friend from Texas called me last night to say he received his notice Friday, 
also (he is on the State staff) but it was rescinded Tuesday in lieu of him being 
removed from the State office to the State College—This takes him out of the 
stream of things. Remember when I came to Little Rock, there was some talk of 
having me occupy an office on Ninth Street. To this proposal, you gave a flat 
“H---, no, I want him right up here where the rest of us are.” So, it looks as if 
we've fallen even farther back than 10 years. 

Thanks a million for your cooperation and I want you to know I consider you 
the whitest white man I’ve ever met. 

I shall be eternally and faithfully a friend, 

OcteE LE 


I need not remind members of this committee that the fall in farm income of 
the past year has increased the number of farm families in the category that 
are eligible for FHA loans. Further drops in income that would result from 
reducing price supports from 90 to 75 percent of parity will still further increase 
the number and proportion of farm families who would be pushed down to the 
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status of needing to look to FHA as their only source of loan funds. Everyday 


more farm families are becoming eligible for FHA loans as we allow farm income 
fall 
NATIONAL SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 
Participation in school-lunch programs receiving Federal assistance has 
steadily increased during the 8 years the program has operated under the 
National School Lunch Act of 1946. This steady year-to-year increase in par 
t ation has occurred even though the Federal appropriation has remained 


elatively constant 

The extension of the benefits of the national school-lunch program to more 
children, therefore, has been accomplished by spreading Federal funds among 

larger number of schools, i. e., by steadily reducing each year the amount of 
Federal assistance provided per participating child. The costs of providing a 
balanced meal have increased considerably, as shown by figures contained in 
the record of the hearings last vear. 

While State educational agencies (which have responsibility for admitting 
schools into the program) have been aware of the problems created by reducing 
rates of Federal assistance in the face of increased operating costs, no real 
alternative was available in view of the increased demands for the program. 
The number of children enrolled in elementary and secondary schools is now 
considerably larger than in 1946-47. In addition, the school construction pro 
gram in recent years has increased the number of schools with facilities for 
serving lunch. States have found it necessary to meet these new needs for 
assistance, despite the shortage of Federal funds 

No one argues much any more about the desirability of school children having 
hot lunches with whole fluid milk in the middle of the day. We assert flatly 
that the health and future stamina of today’s schoolchildren is a vital factor 
in national strength and well-being tomorrow. The Nation has been shaken by 
the high rate of rejections in selective service that are based upon physical 
deficiencies deriving from poor nutrition 

Of course, if every school child had warm nutritious lunches, with milk, this 
would not by itself cause the rejection rate to drop to zero but such a program 
would make a real contribution in this direction. Even more important is the 
contribution to long-term health and physical stamina of all our people not 
only those that may be called upon by selective service 

The national school-lunch program is still not available to more than two-thirds 
of the schoolchildren that need and would benefit from it. There are approxti- 
mately 35 million children of school age in the United States, all of whom would 
benefit greatly from the school-lunch program if it could be made available to 
them on an adequate basis. Only about 10 million of these children are now par 
ticipating in the national school-lunch program. Gentlemen, this is a deplorable 
sitnation in a Nation with an abundance of food and an agricultural production 
capacity second to no other country in the world 

In the face of the urgent need for an expanded national school-lunch program 
evidenced by the number of nonparticipating schoolchildren, a cut of more than 
$15 million is proposed by Secretary Benson. The Secretary has indicated that 
this reduction consists of the amount used in 1954 for section 6 purchases of food 
for distribution to the States. He hastens to add also that this reduction would 
be more than offset by additional section 32 commodities distributed in 1955 to 
the States. What has not been mentioned, however, is that under the section 6 
program orange juice, grapefruit. canned tomatoes, and tomato paste, canned 
peaches, and dried apricots have heen purchased and distributed for inclusion 
into school lunches. Up until this time no citrus fruits, canned tomatoes, canned 
peaches, and dried apricots have been purchased under section 32. This can be 
interpreted to mean only that there will be no further distribution of those foods 
rich in vitamins A and C which nutrition specialists have so urgently recom- 
mended be included in the midday lunches of growing children. Moreover, the 
purchase of the other food items heretofore purchased under section 6 and dis 
tributed to the States would be left to the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture 

If section 32 funds were used to purchase those items heretofore purchased 
under section 6, there is the significant question of whether sufficient funds would 
be available under section 32 to make the purchases necessary to support other 
commodities and to adequately finance the expanded market-development pro- 
gram of the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

We should like to call attention to the fact also that during the first year of 
the national school-lunch program the average Federal contribution per partici- 
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pating child was 9 cents for type A school lunches. The amount of this contribu 
tion had dropped to 5 cents per child in 1953 due to the increase in the number of 
children served. The number of children served under this program has increased 
further during 1954 and, for that reason, it is expected the Federal contribution 
will be even less per child for type A lunches than in 1953. Without further reduc 
tion in the appropriation for 1955 and an increase in the number of participating 
children, which we believe to be inevitable, the Federal contribution per child 
will become ever. smaller approaching as little as 2 or 3 cents per schoolchild 

It should be pointed out that much of the cost and work on school lunches is 
contributed by local school districts and the State educational departments. In 
fact, a major consideration is the stimulating effects of this Federal effort on 
local community self-help projects 

That Congress agrees with this principle was demonstrated by the original 
enactment and subsequent appropriation bills. However, it looks like we are 
not only getting bogged down on the expansion factor, but also face a severe 
eut which will take vitally needed food out of the program altogether 

If the school-lunch program is good public policy for the schools that already 
have it, it would be equally as good public policy to expand the program to the 
schools that as yet have been unable to obtain it 

We recommend that the $15 million cut be restored to the national school-lunch 
program appropriation and that funds from this source be added to the payments 
to the States for the purchase of those commodities which will not be available 
under section 6. Or, we recommend that section 6 purchases be continued at 
least on the same basis as in the past. In addition to this, we recommend for 
next year an expansion of 20 percent over this year’s program. According to 
Secretary Benso.’s general statement to this committee, Federal support to the 
school-lunch program for 1954, including section 32 commodities, is estimated 
to be $206 million. To effect a 20 percent increase over 1954, approximately $41 
million would need to be available to the States either in the form of payment 
or food commodities, or a combination of both. We urge this committee to in- 
crease the 1954 appropriation of $83,236,000 to $97 million with a corresponding 
20 percent increase in amount of food commodities distributed to the States. 
Unless these recommended changes are made, the net effect of Secretary Benson’s 
appropriation recommendations for the national school-lunech program is a sub 
stantial reduction in its scope 


REMOVAL OF ARGICULTURAL SURPLUSES 


We urge your approval of a continuation of the permanent indefinite appro 
priation of custom’s receipts for this purpose as authorized by section 32 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935. We have consistently opposed and will 
continue to oppose all efforts to repeal this desirable legislation. In this con 
nection, the maximum in section 32 funds be provided the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for promoting the sale of agricultural commodities on the world 
market at competitive prices. As a matter of fact, as we have discussed else- 
where, we feel that when abundant United States farm production, in the form 
of CCC stocks, is utilized for stockpiling reserves, for domestic distribution pro- 
grams, and for foreign sales, barter and donations, the costs should be paid by 
the agencies and functions supported thereby—the costs of such uses of food 
should not be charged against farmers on the farm programs. 


INTERNATIONAI WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Farmers Union supported the original proposal for the International Wheat 
Agreement. We supported its renewal. We urge approval of the appropriation 
required to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for funds advanced to 
earry out our national commitments under this international agreement 


FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
We view with misgivings the evidence of a continued whittling away of the 
scope of this Service, which is already pitifully inadequate to the need. We 
urge you to approximately double the funds made available to this agency 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Now, the two items for the Extension Service. The first of these is one of the 
largest administrative expense items in the Department budget “payments t 
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States to support the State agricultural extension services” requested for next 
year in the amount of $39,675,000. 

The other item is called administration and coordination. 

We have become increasingly concerned that all is not going as well as it 
should with respect to general vocational agricultural education for the boys and 
girls and young people who will be the farmers of tomorrow. Both the vocational 
agricultural education people in the Federal Security Agency and the Extension 
Service have highly developed and rather well financed programs for boys and 
gvirls and for so-called yvouth-out-of-school. We realize that this subcommittee 
does not have responsibility for vocational agricultural education. (Paren 
thetically, may we say we think you should’) However, your responsibility for 
the appropriations for extension work requires you, it seems to us, to consider 
some of the places where extension activities may overlap or come in con 
flict with that of vocational agriculture. 

In connection with the matter, we should like to point out that one of ow 
great States, the State of Georgia, has reduced the minimum voting age to 15, 
because of the widespread feeling that if a boy is old enough to ficht, he is old 
enough to vote. We concur with this sentiment. The present tendency of the 
agricultural education agencies to set up a distinction between different kinds 
of adults, as they are doing in connection with these youth-out-of-school pro 
grams, goes contrary to this sentiment and is wrong, in our opinion. 

The Extension Service in the States, and some of the workers in the Washing 
ton office are busily engaged in setting up a so-called rural youth-out-of-school 
program Which includes young farmers, their wives, and unmarried farm 
women between the 





s of about 18 to 30 years or so. This age group under 
the program gets one kind of education while farmers and farm wives of ove1 
30 get the recular extension work for adults. 

Most farmers union members started carrying a full burden long before they 
were 30, When a young couple goes farming now they start carrying a full load 
and should be accepted and treated as adults in every way, not set aside in a 
separate group and given special and separate treatment. 

These young farm families need not only to learn the more efficient and 
effective farm and home-management techniques (older farmers and_ thei 
wives do, too,) but also they need to become integrated into their rural neigh- 
s discouraged when a nationwide 
educational agency such as the Extension Service goes about setting up a sepa 





borhoods and communities, a process which i 
rate movement and activity in every rural county for farm people of a special) 
age group 

We don’t think that the age grouping idea is a sound one for the simple reason 
that it overlooks the very important point of giving educational opportunity to 
people in relation to their current work experiences 

farmers Union recommends that you insert language in the bill covering the 
two Extension Service items that will direct both the State extension services 
and the Washington office to take the money now being used for this special 

outh-out-of-school project and use it to improve their general adult education 
program, particularly for low income farm families and the fainilies of farm 
workers 

Farmers Union has become increasingly aware of the overlapping between the 
t-II Clubs sponsored by the State extension services and the Future Farmers 
of America and Home Economics clubs sponsored by the voeational agricultural 
education people Suggestions have come to us that the job of general adult 
agricultural education should be assigned to the extension services and the job 
of providing vocational education for farm boys and girls who are in school 
should be assigned to the vocational agriculture and home-economics teachers. 

To say that the overlap is needed because there are not enough vocational 
agriculture and home-economics teachers in our schools is no answer to this 
suggestion, in our opinion. The 4—H groups, if they are continued, should put 
more emphasis on economic production and less emphasis on the show end of 
the business. That is to say we doubt very much if most of the calf-feeding 
projects would stand up so well if they were put on an economic basis rather 
than a show basis. 

As we said earlier, vocational educational processes should be geared to work- 
ing experience of the people at the time rather than the age groups. If a young 
man is in partnership with his father, his educational experiences need to be 
entirely different than the young man who is just helping his father, or who 
may be taking little if any interest in farming. 

However, Farmers Union has not yet completed its study of this situation and 
we have no firm recommendation to make to you at this time. However, we did 
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want to state that we see this overlap between 4-H and FFA as a growing 
problem that sooner or later we shall have to face up to. 

An even more serious matter, in our opinion, is the appropriation of Federal 
moneys to State extension services that are required by State law or informal 
working agreement to perform chores for a private farm organization 

We do not wish to burden the record of this hearing with all of the reasons 
and evidence in connection with this matter. Several weeks ago the House 
Agricultural Committee held extensive hearings on this; and testimony was 


presented by Farmers Union to the Senate subcommittee investigating ethics 
n Government, The records of those hearings provide a full reference on this 
issue 


Recent developments with respect to the Extension Service—Farm Bureau 
hook-up are covered in a letter to Senator Ellender, a copy of which we request to 
place in the record at this point. 

The insertion mentioned follows: 

Release: Immediate—December 26, 1951. 
Subject: Kansas high court holds Farm Bureau dues payments illegal 
ollowing up a previous letter urging investigation of improper and illegal 
diversion of county agent time and Extension Service money to a private farm 
organization, President James G. Patton of National Farmers Union today called 
attention of Senate Agriculture Committee Chairman Allen Ellender to a Kan 
sas Supreme Court decision, filed today, holding that Extension Service funds 
have been illegally diverted to pay Farm Bureau dues in that State. 

“Following is the text of a second letter written by Mr. Patton to Chairman 
Klliender on the subject: 

‘‘Since writing you concerning the relationship between the Farm B 
and the Extension Service, I have been advised that the Kansas Supreme Court 
in an unanimous decision filed officially December 26, has upheld the Franklin 
County Court’s ruling that the Kansas Farm Bureau Federation has illegally 
taken as dues, money which belonged to the extension service in that State. 

“*The Topeka Capital for December 22 reports: 

“The high court held that the Franklin County Farm Bureau may not become 
a member of the Kansas Farm Bureau, that the county bureau may not pay dues 
to the State organization, and that the county bureau may not receive tax al 
lotments until it proves by its budget that it is completely divorced from the 
State bureau , 

“The original case alleged that the Franklin County Farm Bureau charged $8 
a year dues from its members and gave $5 of that sum to the Kansas Farm 
Bureau for membership in the State organization 

“<‘The unanimous court decision was written by Justice William Smith It 
will be officially filed Wednesday. 

“*As a result of this litigation, the Kansas Legislature acted to separate the 
Farm Bureau and the Extension Service in that State during the current year 
rhe State court’s decision, however, puts into very serious question whether or 
not sums illegally taken in the past can be recovered and whether or not the 
same illegal use of money is to be stopped in other so-called “State law” States.’ ” 

If no abuses currently existed there should be no objections on anyone's part 
to include a statement of principle in the language covering this appropriation 
item. I recommend that you amend this appropriation item called “Extension 
Service payments to States” to include language that will direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to withhold such payments from the Extension Service in any 
State which is either formally or informally tied to a private farm organization 
of any kind, by State law, or by written or oral agreements, or by customary 
unwritten arrangements, Such language would correct any current abuses that 
do exist and should not be opposed by any who are not now obtaining undeserved 
special benefits from any such arrangements. 

We support the recommended increases for the Extension Service and urge 
that the full amount of the increases be earmarked for expanding Extension 
Service attention to the farm and home management problems of the nearly 
2 million low income farm families of the Nation. 

It is unfortunate, we are convinced, that your committee does not have juris- 
diction over the appropriation of funds for the important vocational agriculture 
and homemaking education programs administered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. We believe, however, that we should invite your atten- 
tion to the fact that the budget request proposes a cut in the funds for vocational 
education. It may be that members of this subcommittee will wish to discuss 
this matter with their Appropriation Committee colleagues on the HEW Sub- 
committee. 
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It is our feeling that until such time as the relationship between vocational 
agriculture and agriculture extension is faced squarely, we should at least 
maintain some kind of intelligent balance between them. We feel that it would 
be a step in the wrong direction to make reductions in vocational agriculture 
and homemaking education while making sizable increases in the extension 
services 

We shall recommend to the appropriate subcommittee that the full amount 
authorized under the George-Barden Act be appropriated this year to the support 
of vocational education 


FOREST SERVICE 


We support the increased appropriation for Forest Service roads and trails. 
However, we cannot go along with, nor do we see any justification for, the recom- 
mended cuts amounting to nearly $4 million in other Forest Service activities. 

We are concerned particularly over the $1.6 million reduction in the Federal- 
States program in forest management, research, forest tree planting, and fire 
control. The Farmers Union believes that the expenditure of these funds for 
the purpose indicated is fully justified in the interest of the general public and 
the generations yet unborn. We would be neglectful of our duty if we did not 
point out to this committee that the great areas of our forest lands are in States 
where the tax base is relatively low. The reduction of this appropriation can 
be interpreted to mean a drastic curtailment in such States of services vital to 
the future of this Nation. 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


For too long we have been thinking of the FAS budget merely in terms of mar- 
ket news reporting, reporting on the foreign market, and foreign competition for 
our agricultural products. That’s still important—particularly in view of the 
growing regulations throughout the world that make it impossible for our people 
to buy and sell abroad as they did in past years. But that market news work is 
less than half the job. We have to start thinking of the needs of the total 
United States Government for foreign agricultural intelligence. That’s the job 
of Foreign Agricultural Service and it’s a job that isn’t being done. This failure 
could have tragic consequence. 

Let me explain what I mean. 

We start with the sobering—and only partially understood—fact of our world 
leadership. 

Second, the crucial—and again only partially understood—cold war. 

We have recognized both facts by a $7% billion foreign aid appropriation, 
$50 billion appropriation for our own military, and a sizable amount for the Voice 
of America. 

Next we face the fact that the people whose minds constitute the battleground 
in the cold war are mostly farmers. Two-thirds of the world’s people are 
farmers. In the less well-developed countries, 80 to 90 percent of the people are 
farmers. Those are the people we must reach or the struggle for a peaceful 
and prosperous world is lost. 

Those farmers are the ones who must be reached by the Voice of America. 

They are the ones who must be reached by point 4. 

They are the ones whose morale will determine the fighting quality—the will 
to resistance—of those nations. 

They are the ones who must produce most of the food if we are to win the battle 
against hunger and the cold war. 

Now, what do we know about these farm people, about their agriculture, about 
the foods needs of their nations, about their food potential in case of war? 

As you know, our information comes in from our Foreign Service—from the 
agricultural attachés and other economic officers doing agricultural reporting. 

It all funnels into Foreign Agricultural Service. 

How does FAS use it? 

FAS divides the job two ways—by commodities and by countries. 

The Commodity Branch has divisions working on cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice, 
and on down the line of the principal crops. They do the majority of the market 
news work. As you could expect, the commodity part of the work has not heen 
neglected as badly as the farm family or countryside. United States exporters 
of agricultural products, our farm organizations, and the Members of Congress 
interested in various commodities have given their major support to this com- 
modities half. 
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This commodities work needs strengthening, of course, for it is very much 
involved in the agricultural intelligence which I am discussing. But for em 
phasis, let me concentrate on the part of the work that is concerned with the 
problems of farm families in other countries. 

This branch is supposed to cover the agriculture of each country of the world 
There are divisions for major areas such as Western Europe, the Middle East, 
Asia, Latin America, and so on 

These divisions should be fully staffed by specialists who know the agriculture 
of the various countries and who follow all major developments affecting farm 
families. 

We were told that during World War II the military asked the Secretary of 
Agriculture whether Germany could be starved into submission. OFAR burned 
midnight oil and came up with the answer of “No,” the conclusions reached 
based on work done and staff developed before that time. Had that information 
and staff not been developed, the answer could not have been given 

We have been suying that the Regional Branch should have been doing these 
jobs. Actually the Branch has never had the staff to begin to do all these jobs 
adequately Such staff as it once had has been whittled away by increasing 
costs with a stable budget and transferred to other work. Today we are told 
that there is practically no personnel doing this kind of work 

The point we want to stress is this If we are to begin to ussume our world 
leadership, we must have a few well-trained people doing such work for each 
of the major areas of the world. 

We recommend that the committee take a fresh look at this appropriation and 
find out what it would actually take to do the job which is required to get the 
basic foreign agricultural intelligence work we need. It will not be expensive 
I expect that a good start could be made with a million dollars. But if we 
don't face up to this problem, we will be guilty of gross negligence. 

While we support the appropriation of additional funds to establish a truly 
significant foreign agricultural service, we hope that the increased funds will not 
be frittered away in fruitless forays of a so-called trade promotion and foreign 
advertising nature. Such actions will do little if anything to increase the exports 
of United States farm commodities and will be largely a waste of funds 





AGRICULTURAL MARKETING RESEARCH 


We recommend that these funds be increased to $12.5 million, the additions 
$2% million to be used to finance a truly thoroughgoing study of the increasing 
percentage margins between the prices that farmers receive and those that 
consumers pay 

FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


We note that the amount reconunended for the 1954 appropriation for research 
work conducted at the Federal experiment stations and laboratories has been 
increased over last year almost to the amount recommended by the Nationa! 
Farmers Union this year. We are impressed, and know that vou must be to 
by the high-quality work being conducted. We are even more impressed by the 
stepped-up tempo of farmers’ needs for ever improving technology if increased 
production is to fill the needs of increased population in the years ahead More 
over, the currently very high and economically inflexible farm cash production 
costs beg for research results to lower production work per unit. Only research 
can give us better methods—experience with atomic research and certain diseases 
has demonstrated that magnitude and certainty of results in research is a direct 
result of the quantity of resources and the quality and determination of leader 
ship that is put into it 

In this connection it should be pointed out that in the absence of a fully 
effective and adequate farm price-support program, the full benefits of agri 
tural research accrue, not to farmers, but to the general population. The reason 
for this has no doubt been explained to your committee in better fashion than 
I can by the economists and other officials of the Agricultural Research Service 
Suffice it to say here, the primary reason is grounded in the truly competitive 
nature of our farm industry. Farmers who adopt improved practices developed 
by research and popularized by extension and vocational education are not pro 
tected in their returns by patents or trade-marks 

We think the expenditure of these research and educational funds is fully 
justified in the general public interest, but in an accounting sense the costs 
should not be charged against farmers and farm programs. I mention this, not 
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to depreciate the great importance of research, but to keep the record straight 
as to who are the beneficiaries of research expenditures. 


MARKETING SERVICES 


The activities carried out under authority of the marketing services appro- 
priation contribute immeasurably to the maintenance of an orderly system of 
marketing farm commodities. Only an impartial agency such as the United 
States Department of Agriculture can be relied upon for collecting and dis- 
eminating dependable market data on supply, demand, movement, and prices of 
agricultural commodities; for establishing standards of quality and for the 
accurate application of these standards in grading commodities; for represent- 
ing farmers’ interests in freight rate cases; and for protecting farmers from 
financial loss or personal injury which might result from deceptive, careless, and 
fraudulent marketing practices. 

The services performed are of major importance in periods of national emer- 
gency as well as during normal times. There is need at the present time for 
expanding and improving several phases of the work. Federal supervision 
of licensed grain inspectors needs to be strengthened. Grain production has 
been stepped up in recent years to meet defense needs and the Federal supervisors 
of licensed grain inspectors have been unable to adequately carry out their re- 
sponsibilities under the Grain Standards Act. 

We know that the volume of work under the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Ro- 
denticide Act has been expanding rapidly. New economic poisons and revisions 
of old formulas need to be tested to ascertain their efficiency before they are 
placed on the market. 

rhe experience of Farmers Union cooperatives in getting approval of new 
products indicates that it has not been possible for the present staff of the De- 
partment expeditiously to test all the new products. Farmers and their co- 

peratives have suffered serious delays and consequent losses as a result. 

These are examples. You are familiar with the important work of stamping 
out white pine blister rust, and stopping the outbreak and spread of other forest, 
crop, and livestock pests and diseases. Many of these are programs not of 
primary interest to farmers but to the whole people on a nationwide basis. This 
should be obvious in respect to such services as, for example, meat inspection 


SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


I frankly cannot understand the reasoning behind a budget recommendation 
: reased Federal grants-in-aid to research and extension alongside 
reat cuts in grants-in-aid to such important national services as stamping out 

berculosis, brucellosis, hoof-and-mouth disease, protecting our privately owned 
forests from the scourge of forest fires, providing market news, inspection of meat 
for disease and sanitation, and the many other services so vitally associated with 
the life and death, health or illness of our human, plant, and livestock population. 

Certainly if increased Federal funds for research and education are justified, 
end I think they are, the same justifications are surely present with respect to 
these protective services benefits of both accrue to the whole Nation and to the 
population generally not to farmers alone. The same justice of taking New 
York, Pennsylvania, and other income and corporation tax money and spend 
ng it for services in Arkansas, Mississippi, South Dakota, and elsewhere applies 
to both 

Honestly, I am at a complete loss to find a logical justification whatsoever for 
this d‘fferential treatment 

SUGAR ACT 


We favor appropriation of funds required to carry out the Sugar Act program. 
We think this is a good program, the principles of which should be extended to all 


other farm commodities, in appropriate ways through the price support laws. 


CONCLUSION 


I very deeply appreciate the courtesy that your committee has shown me. 

It is always °n inspiring and challenging experience to appear before this 
committee. The fine bipartisan spirit in which you work is noteworthy. Your 
deep sympathy for the problems of farm people and your concern for the general 
welfare is unsurpassed. I may find occasion to differ with individual members 
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on detailed issues but I am ever conscious of the tremendous responsibilities 
that you have shouldered. If your constituents read this record I would say 
to them that I have watched you this year, and in previous years, | know of the 

ig hours you have sat in this committee room to the neglect of your personal 
omfort and in disregard of the need to spend more time in rest and with your 
families. I know that much of your own individual congressional work outside of 
couunittee is done at night and over the weekends. 

Even when I might disagree with some of your ideas, I have only the greatest 
respect for your devotion to duty. 

Mr. Baker. For your immediate consideration, Mr. Chairman, ] 
have prepared a brief introductory statement that I should like to 
present to you orally at this time. 

I have read part 1 of your hearings record very carefully, Mr. 
Chairman. Personally, and as a representative of National Farmers 
Union, I wish to commend the conduct of this committee, and par 
ticularly I wish to associate myself with and generally endorse the 
statements and line of questioning by the chairman, Mr. Andersen, 
“al d the sen1or minority member, Mr. W hitten. | have, also, been 
gratified to note that Mr. Marshall has continued his practice of last 
year through his intelligent requests for information from witnesses 
to cause your deliberations to be conducted in the full glare of factual 


light. Mr. Horan, Mr. Laird, and Mr. Hunter have brought out im- 


portant points by their questioning of witnesses. I should also like 
to take this opportunity to pay our respects to a great friend of 


America’s farm people, and an outstanding statesman, Clarence 
Cannon. 

The recommendations we bring before your comn ittee today are 
grounded upon our belief that we must work for abundance rather 
than scarcity. For better living conditions throug iout the world, 
not for restrictions and stringencies. 

With Se retary Benson wanting to eliminate and weaken some of 
the more important farm programs, this places an added burden on 
you gentlemen. 

We realize also, Mr. Chairman, that it will be the responsibility of 
your committee to arrive at a set of recommendations that you feel 
is best designed, taking into consideration the attitude of the executive 
branch and of other Members of the Congress, to bring about enact 
ment of the best possible bill by the House. 

The figures we are recommending represent our best judgment con 
cerning the national need for these programs tempered by a considera 
tion of the ability of the Nation’s taxpayers to assume the cost. oa 
have not subjected the figures to any adjustments reflecting our ap- 
praisal of the political climate enge ndered by the executive branch’s 
decision to throw the weight of its influence in the direction = reduce 
ing the scope of farm programs. You may find that you can better 
protect the national interest and that of the farm programs ‘og making 
some adjustments in the face of the attitudes expressed by the execu 
tive branch, 

However, we in fran ‘rs Union have not seen how we can er 
this, as we consider it, unfortunate situation to bias our own realisti 
and sincere ipeeninat of the magnitude of the need for farm DiS 
grams. As you know, it was our conviction that the 1952, 1953, and 
1954 appropriations for many of the re he int agencies of the-De 
partment were too small. Any further cuts, we feel, would be close to 
disastrous, particularly in view of the valde tial cuts already made 
in these programs over the past 1 vears 
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As the table on page 55 of part I of these hearings indicates, appro- 
priations for all the civilian departments of Feder al Government are 
way up, since 1940, except the Department of Agriculture. The farm- 
ers’ department is down, down by o2 percent. The number of per- 
sonnel employed by the Department of Agriculture is also the only 
one that has gone down since 1940. 

On the other side the balance of civilian departments and agen 
cles—appropriations for 1954 were more than double the 1940 figure. 

We commend the committee for placing these figures in your record. 
Chey put your present considerations in a better perspective. Only 
the farmers’ de} artment has cooperated with the need for economy 
In these times. Is a period, like now, when farmers’ incomes have 
turned downward, the mght time to further reduce the programs that 
have already been so greatly curtailed, relative to the other civilian 
departments of Government’ We think not. 

There is a rather interesting parallel] between the trends in these 
app ropriatio n figures and the trends in economic status of different 


population groups. Just as U oe ap ae lations are the only ones 
to be reduced in the last 13 yea so also is farm family purchasing 
power Just about the on ly major economic indicator that has shown a 


downward movement over thie past 6 o1 7 years. 

Farm family purchasing power was down 34 percent from 147 to 
1953 

Corpor: ate profits, in the same per lod, increased by ol percent. 

Purchasing power of dividends paid to stockholders by corporations 
n terms of 1935-39 dollars were up 24 percent. 

Interest rates were way up. On 4-6 months prime commercial 
paper, the interest rate was 167 percent up, 214 times as high as the 
1947 average rate. 

Che purchasing power, in constant dollars, of the average weekly 
earnings of manufactur ng workers. was up 20) percent. 

Without the protection, Mr. Chairman, of the farm price-support 
programs, the decline of farm-family income might have been even 
worse than it has been. As a matter of fact, farm prices right now 
would likely be falling much faster. Butter and other dairy prices 
have been held up by the support program, so also are cotton prices, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, peanuts, milk, wool, mohair, cottonseed, soy 
beans, oats, rye, and barley. Similar supports slowed and stopped the 
decline on farm prices and incomes. 

We in National Farmers Union are deeply concerned that President 
E cas and Gegamuey senson apparently decided to adopt the 
carcity program of farm-agency cuts and sliding-scale price sup- 
ports. Your committee was : apaee ee with these ideas from 

past testimony of the national officials of a contemporary farm 
organization. 


We are, also. concerned that Secretary Benson has chosen to try 
to create political war between consumers and farmers, as he did 
before the Senate Agriculture Committee, statements he repeated in 
testimony before your committee. Not content to promote sliding- 
scale theories for application to farmers, Mr. Benson recently stepped 
out into the labor field, when he interfered in a labor dispute that was 
being considered by an impartial factfinding board in Chicago. 
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Our sentiments on that are included in this letter, Mr. Chairman, 
which, with your permission, we would like to put into the record. 
It is about one page 

Mr. ANperRSEN. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

NATIONA FARMERS UNION, 
Washinoton. DD. ¢ 

Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C 


DeAR Ezra: I am writing to urge that von withdraw your unsolicited letter 
utervening in the dispute between 1 million railroad employees and their \ 
elmployers now before a Presidential Emergency Board at Chicago. As things 
now stand, and coming on top of your earlier statement that consumers might 

i revolt against farm programs, your letter is a disservice to farmers as well as 
to city workers. It can only be interpreted as another attempt on your part 
to create political civil war between farmers and their customers 

I hope that members of labor organizations and other working people in the 
Nation will not think that you are speaking the sentiments of American family 
farmers in the letter you have written. Obviously, labor can only interpret 
your action as an attempt to fix the jury that is now supposed to be weighing 
the facts impartially in preparation for making a recommendation for the 
solution of this dispute. They are bound to resent such intrusion by a respon 
sible spokesman of agriculture 

I have been greatly disturbed, as you know, that it has been your desire and 
recommendation to bring about enactment of sliding scale farm price supports 
But l am greatly surprised to know that you are trying to spread that concept 
beyond agriculture also. 

+ ’ . , . ® 

Certainly we farizers do not serve ourselves well by taking dramatic actions 
which can only alienate and antagonize a great body of organized consumers 
at a time when parity form-price supports and preservation of other important 
farm programs hangs in the legislative balance before this session of Congress 

It seems strange to me that in citing the unjustifiable freight rate increases 
of the past 9 years, you failed to point out the startling increases in railroad 
profits. All of us must recognize that depressing the buying power of city 
workers is not a good way to increase demand for farm products. It is not a 
sood way to work toward parity farm income, which you have said is your goal, 

not the basis on which you are willing to estaWish farm price supports. 

I trust that neither city workers nor farmers will be impressed by your letter 
I feel sure they will see through it as another transparent attempt to pit them 
igainst each other in a political and economic way. 

However, I feel that it would be better for all concerned if you withdrew your 
etter without delay. If you allow it to stand longer it can only serve as a con- 
tinuing irritant to arouse suspicion, distrust, and worker opposition to Federal 
farm programs including the crucial farm price-support legislation 

Sincerely, 
James G. Parton, President 

Mr. Patton's statement takes up this matter in some detail and 
analyzes the testimony of Secretary Benson before your committee. 
Suflice it in this oral statement to say this. Mr. Patton, in his state 
ment, completely reveals the incorrect reasoning behind Secretary 
Benson's objections to the present price-support program, as well as 
the false facade of what the Secretary and Mr. Kline call the “good 
points of the sliding-scale theory.” Mr. Talbott’s statement analyzes 
the apparent political strategy behind the recommendations and 
actions of the sliding-scale advocates, and suggests preventative and 
curative steps that need to be taken. 

I request permission to insert in the record a statement I have 
prepared, on the position of cottonseed price supports. 

Mr. Apersen. Without objection, it will be included. 


42898—54 pt. 4 24 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


COTTONSEED PRICE SUPPORTS 


Cottonseed is a bona fide farm commodity the production and sale of which 


iS al ntegral pal f cotton production and an important part of the cotton 
farmer's income Approximately one-sixth of the farm gross income from 
cotton production comes from the sale of cottonsee¢ ad The price at which he 


n sell his cottonseed often determines whether the cotton farmer shall get 
1 


derably less return from the year’s work of his family 
i. field of cotton that actual out-of-pocket cash costs and return on invest 
ent More often than not the margin for family living comes from the proceeds 
of the cottonseed 
Recognizing this important fact, cottonseed prices were supported by the 
Department of Agriculture at 90 percent of parity in 1951 and 1952. This was 


more or cons 





1 leve onsistent with the mandatory level of support provided by law for the 
six basic commodities It placed cottonseed oil at the value-equivalent level 
of support relative to the levels of support for flax (linseed oil), and soybean 
oil, and at a feed value equivalent with soybean and linseed meal, corn, and 
other feed grains 


However, in 1958 cottonseed was chosen as the first commodity to lead the 
parade toward the sliding scale, designed to push the supports of all commodities 
down—first to 75 percent of parity—then to 60 percent and ultimately to no 
support program at a 

The first move was to reduce in 1953 the cottonseed support level to 75 per- 
eent of parity. This action reduced cottonseed prices relative to soybean and 
prices and relative to the mandatory support level of corn. Later both 


flax and soybean support levels were reduced to put them in line with lowered 
ottonseed supports: Flax from 80 percent of parity in 1933 to 70 percent in 
154; and soybeans from 90 percent of parity to 75 percent. This action threw 
these supplementary feed prices out of proper adjustment with corn and feed 
£ ns. 





now it had hecome ar 


ommodities by a series of politically fused time bombs. 

els of oats, barley, and grain sorghums were re- 
duced for 1954 leaving a situation such that the market prices of supplementary 
nd secondary feed being lower—relative to feed value equivalent—than corn 
will cause feeders to use the supplementary and secondary feeds while Com- 
modity Credit Corporation buys corn. 

In the meantime, butter and other dairy products were forced into a political 
target position by the combination of market purchase of dairy products and 
refusal to move CCC stocks into use. Then followed Secretary Benson’s trans- 
irent attempt before the Senate Agriculture Committee to incite a consumer 
volt against the farm programs. 

Having taken this step and met at least partial success, the next time bomb 
was released when dairy price supports were dropped from 90 to 75 percent 

arity, thus putting greater competitive pressure on both the meal and oil 
pre ducts of cottonseed. 

Thus all these official actions of the Department form a pattern. This is a 
pattern that seems diabolically, but shrewdly designed, to set up the economic 
pressures that will force political acceptance of the sliding scale. 

Secretary Benson revealed his ultimate aim in testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture. In replying to a question when he was asked his 
concise opinion of the President’s recommendation of 90 to 75 percent sliding 
scale, the Secretary stated: “It is a step in the right direction.” If 90 to 75 
percent of parity is only a step in the right direction, it is perfectly clear where 
the Secretary’s stepping is heading him. 

Now it is proposed that cottonseed again become the lead commodity in the 
campaign to eliminate the farm-price-support programs. If price supports are 
removed from cottonseed, the economic results of this action can be used as 
excuses directly to further lower the price supports for soybeans and flax and 
for the secondary feed grains. Doing so would put inevitable pressure against 
90 percent support for corn. In that event the farm bloc will have been shat- 
tered and adequate support legislation for wheat, cotton, peanuts, rice, and to- 
bacco will have heard its death knell. 


parent that the action in reducing cottonseed sup- 
orts was just the first step in driving down the support prices of all farm 
la 


Subsequently the support le 
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As tragic as removal of cottonseed price supports will be for cotton farmers 
the total national tragedy will be even greater if we allow cottonseed to be used 
is the pawn in the campaign to pass the sliding scale. 

On June 30, 1953, cottonseed products in CCC inventories and loans 


totaled 
meal 1 billion pounds, oil 783 million pounds, and linters 487 million pounds 
Che support programs for 1951 and 1952 at 90 percent of parity had resulted in 
nventories of less than 1,000 tons of cottonseed, 75 million tons of meal, 276 


illion pounds of oil, and 212 million pounds of linters 

By December 51, 19535, after a year of 75 percent supports, cottonseed 
oldings of CCC were 947 million pounds (more than 3 times as large) ; holdings 

linters had more than doubled to 514 million pounds and meal holdings had 
ncreased to SO million pounds. 

Increased CCC holdings of cottonseed products resulted not because the 
port level was as high as 75 percent but because of the deliberate move by the 
Department to disrupt and destroy the feed and oil value equivalents among the 
different oilseeds and feed grains. The obvious purpose was to throw market 
mut of joint, to cause all normal carryovers, usually kept by the trade, to be sold 
nto CCC hands, as one after another of the politically fused economi 
bombs were released 

Data in official USDA publications show what would happen to the income 
vailable for family living on 2 typical family-operated cotton farms if sup] 
evels were reduced from 90 percent of parity to 75 percent These were calcu 

ted from surveys conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

A southern Piedmont cotton farm would have no income left at all for far 

ving if cottonseed prices should fall much below 75 percent of parity as they 
ikely will if the support program is removed Particularly is this so in the 
face of reduced dairy supports and if the feed grain of soybean, flax pattern of 
upport cuts that followed last year’s reduction in cottonseed supports shall be 
repeated 

We've got to call a halt to this process of asking different farm eommodit 


o chase each other down the sliding scale. What better place to call a halt thar 


es 

ith cottonseed, the commodity chosen by Benson to start the downslide in 1953 

Mr. Baker. I do not wish to overload your hearings with inserted 
tems However, since secretary Benson did not choose in his stat 
ment to prese nt a well rounded recommendation for a long time pro 
oram for American agriculture, I invite the attention of the committee 

» the remarks of Mr. Patton, at the farm policy forum of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce on January 27 of this vear. 

I have a copy of this statement with me, which I will submit for 
he files of your committee. These remarks are a thoughtf il, com 
prehensive, and well-rounded presentation of Mr. Patton’s views on 
the basic elements of a long-term program. 

We in the National Farmers Union were gratified to read the report 
ind recommendations of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 
We are informed that these recommendations were adopted by a vote 
of 12 to 2. Mr. Patton had recommended this action to the joint 
committee. 


1 
t 


The members of the committee have before them a concise listing 
of National Farmers Union recommendations for farm program 
funds. These are compared on the sheet with the amounts Congress 
appropriated for this year and the amounts recommended to you by 
the executive branch for next vear. | request that this sheet be in 
serted in the record. 

Mr. AnverseEN. Without objection, it will be inserted. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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How far» progran fare Vajor farm program budget recommendations and 





appropriations program 


Recommendations for 1955 











Approved 
( gress _ 
r 1954 By Farmers By Fisen- 
"Unior hower 
Benson 
‘ ( ent f ext i 
W ro vear $195, 000, 000 $250, 000, 000 
250, 000, 000 
504, OO 65, 000, 000 $55, 378, 000 
450, 000 10, 300, 000 5, 700, 000 
A 4 
} i3 100. OOF 200, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 
] 500, O00 200, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
Addr I trati' ( eTLs€ 554. 000 10, 000, 000 7, 085, 000 
b Ad ‘ 
1 . 19, 000, 000 275, 000, 000 19, 000, GOO 
Fa hou 16, 500. 000 $3. 000. 000 0 
140. 000, O04 275, 500, 000 120, 000, 000 
26, 737, OOO 4, 350, 000 22, 25), 000 
ie ‘ O00 13, 500, 000 6, 500, 000 
& 46, O00 47, OOO, O00 6§8, 000, 000 
} er coonerative service 410. OOF 900, 000 410, 000 
‘ 2. 248, OOK 34, 675, 000 39, 675, 000 
jeral extensi tice § 046, ODE , 025, 000 3, 925, 000 
6, Y82, 000 10, 000, 000 5, 739, 000 
000, OOO 10, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
A vricult i t S41, OOK 1, 000, 000 965, 000 
A itu irket resea &, 702, 000 12, 500, 000 10, 215, 000 
Federal ag iltural resear 2, 402, 000 $6. 000, 000 35, 353, 000 
13, 721. 000 20, 000, 000 19, 454, 000 
Regulator protective, and Keting service activities 43, 843, 000 45, 000, 000 40, 569, 000 
\ inal ¢ lat 7, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 6, 500, 000 
na ak g educatio 5. 500, 000 &, O00, 000 5, 000, 000 
4 vst 4d ind tra 14, 500, 000 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 
9, 576, 000 60, 000, 000 55, 583, 000 
AX 59, 600, 000 59, 600, 000 59, 600, 000 
1,058, 852, 000 | 2, 066, 250, 000 737, 901, 000 
Est te will not be submitted until recommended new ACP program is adopted 


Mr. Baker. That completes our formal general presentation. Myr. 
Guss Geissler, assistant to the president, National Farmers Union, will 
start the discussion with a statement on the agricultural conservation 
program, 

Mr. Anpversen. Mr. Geissler, we are glad to have you here once more. 
We will be glad to have your statement at this time. 

Mr. Grisster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In connection with the agricultural conservation program, I would 
like to point out that on many occasions, and sometimes for consider- 
able periods of time, in the last 15 years, it has been necessary to carry 
on all-out production programs which required rather extensive deple- 
tion of crops in order to meet the war needs, and later the Korean 
situation. And during periods like that we undoubtedly took more 
fertility out of the soil than we were able to put in. 

Now, of course, we find ourselves in the situation where we have 
adequate supplies and adequate reserves in most of the commodities, 
ud as a result of control programs that were put into operation for 
1954, there are about 30 million acres that are being taken out of the 
marketing quota crops, which acreage should be diverted to conser- 
vation use. 

I think everybody is pretty well agreed that to shift these acreages 
into other depleting crops would only aggravate the supply situation 
in some other area, and would not help the total problem. 
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Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Geissler, have you looked over the bill that Mr. 
Marshall and I introduced jointly on this very matter? 

Mr. Geissier. Yes, sir, and we are in complete agreement with that 
bill. That is the idea I was coming around to, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AnpersEN. That is fine. I am glad to hear that you agree 
with us. 

Mr. Getsster. As a result of this situation that we have had in the 
past, I think we have not made the progress in conserving our soil and 
water resources that we would like to have. It is a matter of first 
things first. Production seems to be the most important thing during 
that time. 

You also have the situation as a result of the drought over the past 
2 years, in part of the country, and certainly very extensively last year 
in a larger part of the country, where millions of acres of rotation and 
permanent pastures have been destroyed because of the drought, and 
where soil erosion, as a result of blowing, is now taking place in the 
Southwest, and the papers are full of stories about the soil moving 
across country. 

It would seem to us that this is the time when we ought to step up 
our conservation effort. Now that we have these acreages we want 
to take out of depleting crops, it would be the time to build a fertility 
reserve for the soil. And this would not be the time to lessen our con- 
servation efforts in connection with the agricultural conservation 
program. 

Therefore, we have recommended in our statement $500 million, and 
we further recommend that a program should be worked out, whereby 
a combination of diverting acres and then getting those acres into 
conserving crops, will probably be the wisest kind of a program we 
could use. 

We have given considerable study to that approach, and we feel 
there is a possibility of handling the control programs from that 
angle. If we had a good, strong, diverted acreage, and decided how 
many acres to take out, a good program could do that, and then have 
that coupled with a good conservation program, putting those acres 
into conserving use and putting fertility reserve into the soil, that 
might actually lessen the needs at times for the more arbitrary con 
trolled type of program. We also feel that in approaching it in that 
way, we would be more apt to get the acreages that really need to be 
taken out and the acreages that really need to built up, diverted, and 
the conservation used; whereas, with the allotment approach, that is 
a formula proposition, straight across the board. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Geissler, your organization has taken a decided 
stand on this effort of Mr. Marshall and myself to have a policy laid 
down by the Congress relative to these diverted acres. We believe, 
as you do, that they should be absolutely tied up, or joined with good 
soil-conservation practices. Just how that should be done will depend 
upon how the legislative committee of this Congress finally enacts into 
law on that particular subject. 

You made the statement that through such a program there would 
be less need for contro] of production. I think you are very modest 
in that statement. I think if we take voluntarily out of production, 
through these diverted acres, 30 or 35 million acres of land, that we 
will find there will be a need for very few other controls along the 








agricultural line, because we will produce just that much less food 
that temporarily we don’t need and there will be no worry about 
surpluses 

Mr. Geisster. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. But, best of all, we will be conserving the soil 
through not raising grains for which we have no need. 

Mr. Grisster. We feel we should all be cognizant of the fact of un 
favorable weather conditions which might come upon us at any time 
in agriculture, plus the fact that our population is so rapidly increas 
ing. Today we are worried about surpluses; we could very easily, 3 
or + years from now, be worried about having enough. Anything we 
do in the way of building our soil fertility would, of course, then tur 
out to have been a wise move. 

Mr. Marsu ALL. You have had considerable experience farming 
North Dakota, ma practical sort of way, Mr. Geissler. 

Mr. Getssitrr. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuauu. You have seen periods where water conservatiol 
was of extreme importance. In this bill of Mr. Andersen and mine, 
the idea incorporated is of making use of these diverted acres, and 
build ng back fertility into the soil, putting into the soil more humus, 
and that might be an extremely valuable asset in dry areas in pro 
ma some water conservation. 

Mr. Geitsster. It definitely is. There isn’t a better practice in the 
semiarid or dry lands. 

Mr. Marsuaus. It might be that a policy should be determined soon 
on these matters, since farmers all over the country will be inputting 
their crops. They could make ararngements if they knew in time 
that there was a program for carrying on conservation on diverted 
acres, 

Mr. Getssiter. Yes, I think it is unfortunate that we don’t have that 
kind of a program in operation in 1954. Instead of that we have a 
program with less funds to carry out agricultural conservation prac 
tices than we have had at any time since the program has been 
put into operation. 

Then I would also like to point out that the 1954 program, on the 
basis of what I am running into, as I get out in the farm areas through- 
out the Corn Be lt and the eastern area and the Middle West, the 1954 
program, as it is, doesn’t seem to fit the conservation needs of the 
people in the area. The practices are too restrictive ; the specifications 
are too restricted, too rigid, and there is not enough flexibility to 
fit varying conditions between counties, and sometimes within a coun 
ty. As a result of that, I have been discovering, out in the field, that 
the mapup or intention to participate in the 1 ws od program is, IN many 
ares , less — 50 percent of what last year’s participation was, 

, | think it is a rather serious matter, that in the year when we 
aoa i have ste ae it up, When we would have a program that would 
lend itself to the needs created by the drought situation, area by 
area—in one area they need one thing, and in another area something 
else—in that area we have a more restricted program and less funds 
todothe job. It is probably too tight to do anything about it in 1954, 
but I think we certainly should look down the road in 1955 with a 
very aggressive and courageous program on this conservation pro- 
gram. 
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Mr. Marswa.yi. The squeeze on farm income hasn't tended to en 
courage people to do some things to thetr land that they might like 
to do. 

Mr. Getsster. They can’t afford to do some things that they know 
they ought to do. 

Mr. AnperseN. Mr. Hunter, do you have any comments or questions 
you would care to take up here ¢ 

Mr. Hunvrer. Mr. Baker, could you furnish for the record the State 
membership of the Farmers’ Union and if possible break that down 
by States ¢ 

“Mr. Baxer. We will get in touch with the national secretary 
treasurer, and forward to your committee the latest records. 

(The information will be supplied to the committee. ) 

Mr. Hunter. On page 4 of your statement, Mr. Baker, you com 
pare the budget as approved by Congress for 1954, with the recom 
mendation for 1955 by the Farmers’ Union and by the present ad 
ministration. 

I think it would be appropriate at this point to compare your re 
ommendation for 1955 with actual obligations for identical items 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1953. 

Mr. AnpbrersenN. We will have that information inserted in the 
record here. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Agricultural conservation program (commitment 





for next following crop year) $288, 485,088 $500, 000, 000 
Soil Conservation Service 61, 614, 384 65, 000, O00 
Crop insurance 6, 915, 044 10, 300, OOO 
Rural Electrification Administration 

Electrification loans s 164, 972, 662 200, 000, GOO 
Telephone loans 35, 883, 500 200, 000, OOO 
Administrative expenses 8, O05, 384 10, 000, 000 
Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Farm ownership loans 18, 9938, S68 275, OOO, OOO 
Farm housing loans 19, 204, S17 33, 000, OOO 
Production loans 119, 999, 931 275, 500, 000 
Administration and services 20), 172, 152 54. 850, 00 
Water facilities », 999, 939 13, 500, 000 
School lunch 83, 213, 297 97, 000, O00 
Farmer cooperative service $16, O83 900, OOO 
Extension Service: 
Payments to States and Territories 32, 257, 320 39, 675, 000 
Federal Extension Office ‘4 j 3, 925, 000 
Flood prevention ; i . od D, 10, 000, OOO 
Watershed protection 10, 000, 000 
Foreign Agricultural Service 746, SOS 1, 000, 000 
Agricultural Marketing Research 7, 966, 563 12, 500, 000 
Federal agricultural research 31, 359, O69 36, 000, 000 
State experiment stations 7 / 12, 668, 994 20, 000,000 
Regulatory, protective, and marketing service 

activities___- / 42, 222, 188 15, 000, 000 
National-forest roads and trails Baad 10, 873, 773 16, 000, 000 
Other forest service statin we ous 60, 059, 242 60, 000, 000 
Sugar Act...._--- ; r oa : rs 64, 940, 276 59, 600, 000 

Total_____- ‘ “ ‘ 1, 112, 331, 283 2, 048, 250,000 


Mr. Hunter. What position does former Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Brannan, occupy with the Farmers Union at the present time? 

Mr. Baker. He occupies no position in the National Farmers Union. 
He is the general counsel of the National Farmers Union, on retainer. 
We are among his clients. 
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Mr. Hunver. Mr. Geissler, were you formerly with the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. Getssuer. Yes, sit 

Mr. Hunter. I believe for a number of years, were you not ! 

Mr. Getssuter. Yes, | came to Washington as an Assistant Director 
of the western region of AAA and subsequently was director of that 
region. In 1946 I became manager of the Federal C rop Exchange Cor- 
poration. I managed that corporation for 5 years. The last 2 years 
[ was in the Department I was Administrator of the Production 
Managing Administration and president of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. , 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Whitten, have you any questions? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, as I have said at times of other appearances of 
your group before this committee, in the years that I have heard you 
testify, if there have been any errors in your representation of the 
agricultural interests as vou saw them it has been on the side of the 
farmers and not in the other direction 

I note the figures that you have submitted as being in line with what 
you think the Congress could well do for agricultural programs, both 
those within the jurisdiction of this committee and those that are 
before other committees. Recognizing that agriculture income is 
about $850 per vear as against something like $1,800 of those engaged 
in other than agricultural pursuits I realize that the national in- 
come has averaged about 7 times the farm income over any 5-year 
period in our history. I further realize that we have wasted about 
4) percent of our land during the period of years in which agriculture 
sold wherever it could, at whatever it could get. Now that we have 
161 million people in this country of ours, while I haven't analyzed 
your figures completely to me they indicate your belief that the Nation, 
all of us, have a very great interest in protecting our natural resources 
and through the instrument of the Federal Government trying to 
see that there is some equality of opportunity at the farm level and to 
see that agriculture has fair treatment under the law. I do not think 
that they are out of line. 

On the other hand, in this very realistic atmosphere in which the 
Congress works, where we have to pass laws and get them approved, 
I would like to ask if vou could indicate the least we can afford 
to do. Indicate a minimum below which you believe that it would be 
seriously injurious to go. You have reflected here how strong you 
feel the Congress should be, and I personally feel a good case can 
be made for them. I do know from experience there is no chance to 
get such funds through the Congress. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think that is a very meritorious suggestion, Mr. 
Whitten. 

Mr. Getsster. May I comment, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Grisster. T think there may be a possibility that we also may 
be erring on the low side insofar as agriculture in the country as a 
whole is concerned, with regard to our recommendations for programs. 

Mr. Wurrren. I prefaced my remark by saying “If you had erred.” 

Mr. Geisstrr. I think a good case could be mi ade for even stronger 
programs than we are recommending here, not only in the interests 
of the agricultural interests but of the whole country. When we talk 
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tbout conservation programs and many of these other programs | 
have always been impressed with the fact that nonagricultural people 
should be jus t as concerned about those things because future genera 
tions are going to want to be fed from the acreages that we now hs ave, 
and that includes all people, not just farm people. That includes non 
igricultural people, and that is what we are talking about here. We 
ire talking about conservation for some of these other folks. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Geissler, I can foresee the time when even the 
consumers in the city will demand that we expend far more even than 
what you request here for soil-conservation purposes. 

Mr. Geisster. It might be. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. They will demand it from the viewpoint of self 
preservation. When you consider that we are increasing at the rate 
of 2,600,000 people net a year in this Nation, that in itself requires a 
lot of food. But what we are up against is what I consider a lack of 
real knowledge on the part of too many people in the United States, 
and quite a few in the Congress, as to the need for these various farm 
programs and the need of maintaining the price level on the raw 
material at parity which comes from the farms, the mines, the forests, 
oil wells, and such. If we don’t maintain the proper sort of a price 
level on those raw materials, gentlemen, the whole economy suffers in 
every step that those raw materials go through in our economic blood- 
stream. 

Now, just as Mr. Whitten has stated, it can be proved from the 
record that, if vou give to the farmers of America $1 billion in 
gross income, that billion dollars will turn over 7 times on its way 
through the economic bloodstream of this great country of ours. Be- 
fore it finishes it gives jobs at every turn, and helps to give good wages 
to workingmen in transportation, processing, Wholesaling, and retail 


operations. 
So, while you folks may be criticized by some as being too liberal in 
some of these requests that you have placed before this subcommittee, 


it might easily not too many years from now be considered very con- 
servative. 

Mr. Gersster. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that if the 
total figures that we have presented here, if those appropriations were 
made, the amount would still be less than the 1940 program. 

Mr. Anpersen. I cannot but recall that last year in one bill we pro 
vided $4,600 million for foreign aid, military and economic. Yet, be 
cause over a 20-year period we have expended a little over one-third 
of that amount, $1,800 million at the most, for what we call our price 
support programs, or an average of $90 million a year, there is a re 
action on the part of some people against such expenditures. It is 
simply a question of education all along the line. We have to show 
them or try to prove to them, as this subcommittee has stated many 
times, that it helps everybody in America and not just the farmers. 
That is my position. It always has been. And I do believe you folks 
are approaching the problem with a sincere viewpoint. This is per- 
haps the most important one cog in our whole economy. 

Mr, Geisster. That certainly is our feeling, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Whitten, have you anything further / 

Mr. Wuirren. You know there is one way for the American farmer 
to get absolutely in the saddle in the conflict of interests that different 
economic groups naturally have and that is if the natural resources 
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and the soil Lo down to the point where it is hard to supply the food 
that is needed in this country, then, under those conditions, the pro- 
ducer of foods is in the saddle and can almost write his own ticket. 
That condition exists In many countries of the world where it is dif- 
ficult to have enough food for the population. Goodness knows we 
must try to keep that from happening here. We must look after the 
future of our country by giving somewhat equal treatment to this 
condition in other countries. 

[ notice your recommendations with regard to REA, your recom- 
mendations with regard to Farmers Home Administration, where 
we have invested hundreds of millions of dollars. That is money 
owed to Government. We have thousands of people we have tried 
tO rehab litate and many of them have made real progress, most of 
hem. sut we. after ill, are the legislative body. The executive body 
Is In comp ylete control of its operation. 

Now, where this committee ap propriated money last year and the 
funds were frozen, or where we made authorizations for loans and the 
loans were not pa id. the point I make is that we, if we were to pass it 

be, a itive body over and beyond what it had been clear- 

ld be used, s till haven't met ‘the problem. 

Now, again I am asking you, if your figures represent what you 
think should be done not only in ap pro pr lations through the C ongress 
but actually used after vou appropriate them or make provision for 
them 

Mr. Grisster. By all means, we certainly would feel that our rec- 
here is not just a figure for appropriations purposes, 
but our recommendation is based upon need for programs and funds 
to run those programs, al d no wood would be done agriculture or 

nybody else if an amount was ap propriated and then the intent of 
Congress is not carried out, in us i” those funds and expanding the 
program so the program really accomplishes the purpose for which 
ft was set up. 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Marshall—— 

Mr. Marsnaun. Mr. Geissler, your comment in connection with 
Mr. Whitten’s question would be just about like giving a man an 
iutomobile and then telling him he couldn’t drive it. 

Mr. Grtssiter. Putting no gas in the tank. 

Mr. Wurrren. I believe a little better illustration would be to give 
a man an automobile because you thought he needed it in business, 
and he said, “well, you need not because I am not going to run it if 
you give it to me.” 

Mr. Baxer. Along that line I invite the attention of the committee 
to part of the comments here in Mr. Patton’s statement. He says: 


through the 


ly show nwo 
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Another problem concerns me greatly. It is this. All of us, your committee 
and the Farmers Union included, all of who feel that farm programs should be 
of greater scope than Secretary Benson recommends, have a double responsi- 
bility. We must not only determine without help from the Department upon 
what level the farm program activity is desirable for the Nation, we must also 
figure out some way to see that the Secretary of Agriculture allows or causes 
the program to be carried out in the scope and manner that Congress directs 
and desires. 

Congressman Whitten has called attention to two cases of this type in past 
hearings: The matter of cotton average allotments and the need to put CCC 
stocks on sale in world markets at competitive prices. 

What is being done this year to the Farmers’ Home Administration program is 
another example. ACP is another, and the case of premium receipts to defray 
experimental and administration cost of crop-insurance program is still another. 











1 urge your committee to assume cognizance of this matter. I hope your 
etter to the House will face this issue squarely. I don’t know what you can 
do about malfeasance and nonfeasance in the executive branch, but surely it 

mes within your purview to call specific attention to that. 

Mr. Wuirren. The individuals in the Department have been most 
ooperative in their statements as to what their intent was. How 
ever, it is my understanding that all we on this committee have the 
iuthority to do is to make as strong a report as we knew how to urge 
the Department to use funds we provide for the purposes set out. 
If we can’t make them do it, we can provide the following: “If you 
ont use these funds for the purposes we appropriate them, they 
hall not be available for other purposes.” Now we can at least pre 
vent this shift from one thing to another but to say that they must be 

sed, of course, we don’t have that authority. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will you continue, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marswatu. Mr. Geissler, it has been repeatedly brought out in 
these hearings that the American laborers are given the best quality 
food and also are vetting that food with the least hours of labor that 
they have had to put in to purchase that food at any time in the 
history of the United States, and that there is no Nation in the world 
that approaches that part of our economy. 

[ was surprised to note from the agricultural statistics that the 
farmers’ proportionate share of the national income in the last year 

is been the lowest that it has been for many years. 

Mr. Gretsster. That is correct, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr, Marsnany.. I am not sure just what year we would have to go 
hack to, to find where we would have a proportionate income that 
would be as low as this last year, but I presume that it would be back 
well over 20 or 30 years ago. 

Mr. Gersster. I think Mr. Baker can answer that. 

Mr. Marsnauti. Now, with the farmer’s proportionate share of the 

itional income being as low as it is, it is necessary that this Govern- 
ment do something to provide for equalizing that inequity. If we do 

ot do something, as a Congress, to equalize that inequity, it would be 
possible that we would cause a large segment of our society to lose 
their buying power, that in turn might create a condition that would 
iffect our whole Nation’s economy. 

Mr. BAKER. The proportionate national income, Mr. Marshall, ac- 
cording to the figures of the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, in 1953, the net income to persons on 
farms, from farming, as a percentage of national income, was by four- 
tenths percentage points, the lowest of any year since 1910. In 1910 
that figure was 13.7 percent. In 1919 it was 15 percent. In 1932 it 
Was 5.5, which was the second lowest. 

Mr. Hunter. What are those figures now, again 4 

Mr. Baker. Net income to persons on farms from farming. Per- 
centage to national income. That is the figure you were talking about. 
In 1953 it was 5.1. 

Mr. Hunter. Has that been adjusted to reflect the change in the pro- 
portion of persons on farms to total population ¢ 

Mr. Baker. These are the unadjusted figures. 

Mr. Hunrer. That would make a difference; would it not? 

Mr. Baker. The per-person figure which is the adjusted figure, also 
from the Agricultural Marketing Service, shows that in 1953 the aver- 
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age per person nation a] income, that is, for all the people in the United 
States, was $1,751, and the per-person income to persons on farms from 
farming was S615. 

Mii ANpersEN. $1,751 compared to $615? Is that correct, 
Mr. Baker 

Mr. Baker. Tha 

Mr. Hunrer. That includes employees as well as farm owners / 

Mr. Baxer. That includes all of the people in the United States, 
( ompared to all of the peop le on f: rms; ves sir. 

Mr. Getsster. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a comment on 
the Soil Conservation Service item. 

You will note that we have recommended an increase of about $4.5 
million over the amount approved by Congress last year. When the 
Soil Conservation Service was reorganized in the ‘Department last 

immer, there were some questions raised by a number of people as to 
vhether that meant a reduction in services, technical services, to the 
soil and conservation district. The Department was very strong in 
their statement that that did not mean a reduction in the technical 
services and assistances from the national agency that would be fur 

shed to the district. 

We note now, that the Department does recommend a reduction 
of approximately $5 million from the amount provided last year. 
We have recommended a $4.5 million increase. That is not because 
it would mean an increase in service per district, but year after year 
more districts are added and to hold that sum at the same figure has 
simply meant there is less service for the districts in existence and for 
the farms within that district. Also time has gone on, more farms 

soil conservation districts have constantly been added to the soil 
conservation districts, have constantly been added to the soil conser 

mi service type of planning: so, even with the $4.5 million in- 
crease, we would not be anywhere near in position to give the service 
per farm or per district that we were giving several years ago. 

Mr. Baxer. As I reme »ymber, the conseryv ation people, Mr. “Marshall. 
last vear before your committee, the figures they presented in response 
to one of the questions that vou asked indicated that it would take 
about, at the present rate of conservation work, about 120 years to 
stabilize the drain on the American soils. It seems to us that maybe 
that ought to be cut down to where we will get stabilized. Mr. Whitten. 
at least in 20 vears rather than 12. 
wy Marsnaiyi. It would certainly seem so. 

Anpersen. Well, Mr. Geissler, there is no question but what 
re amount for soi] conservation service does not provide any tech 
nical personnel for new districts formed in fiscal 1955, To me, I 
think that is a mistake, gentlemen. I feel that these new districts, 
which have been promoted and brought into being through the 
enthusiasm of conservationists, are entitled as soon as possible to 
some technical assistance from the Soil Conservation Service. 

Now, we have found in this testimony before .us in the past few 
weeks, that the only technical service that such new districts can 
possibly receive would be that borrowed from other districts. I think, 
as I have said before, that such isa mistake. Through the years, I have 
thought that the new districts which have been formed each year 
should be made operative through the furnishing of sufficient funds 


tis correct. 


t] 





for the furnishing of technicians to them. I can see no reason whiy 
I should change my viewpoint on this particular policy 

Now, just how much money it will take to do it, 1 have not as yet 
figured out. 

Mr. Getsster. I am sure that the increase we recommend, Mr. 
Chairman, will not step up the services to existing districts but would 
merely put the new districts on somewhere near par, and I think we 
must remember that even though the previous appropriation went 
through, there has not been enough technical service in many of the 
districts to do the job of planning this farming to the extent that 
farmers in districts want to do it. 

Mr. Anpersen. There is no question as to that. We have heard on 
every hand that there is a dearth of good soil conservation people 
available, and frankly I think it is important to keep this work from 
expanding too fast, as Mr. Marshall has brought out. On the other 
hand, we should complete the job as rapidly as possible, because every 
year we delay in doing so all the more of our soil goes down the 
river. 

Mr. Baker. Also, I understand this budget recommends charging 
the farmer for his soil conservation plan map, for the first time. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct, that proposal is in here. 

Mr. Baker. That seems to us an unnecessary requirement. 

Mr. Anpbersen. Well, they propose to collect from 151,000 farmers. 
I believe personally the collection of that amount of money at an 
average of $3 to $4 per farmer would entail as much expense, both in 
actual cost and in time of the conservationists, as they will collect. 

What bothers me on that proopsal, gentlemen, is that I am afraid 
it will set the cause of conservation back by preventing quite a few of 
these farmers from joining in, because of this charge for a map. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, perhaps you would like for Mr. Geissler 
to make a brief statement on crop insurance. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Go ahead, gentlemen. 

Mr. Getssier. On the crop-insurance item, you will note that the 
amount we ask for is $10,300,000. That is pre dicated upon eXpanding 
the program to the full extent authorized by crop insurance legisla 
tion which was recommended last summer. Also, to do within the 
counties where the program will be offered, a very intensive job of 
placing the insurance, because unless very aggressive sales campaigns 
SL on and pretty high participation is secured, you are going 
to have a degree of selectivity which is going to make it a much more 
risky thing from an actuarial standpoint. 

L understand also that in addition to the reduced amount they have 
asked for they contemplate using premium income and capital stock 
funds to carry on the administrative work associated with loss adjust- 
ment and proper inspection. In my previous appearances before this 
committee in connection with crop insurance, I have pointed out on 
a number of occasions that inadequate appropriation or administrative 
funds for crop insurance is one of the riskiest things we can do in an 
insurance operation, because insurance is the kind of a business where 
you have to do a careful job of placing your insurance and a very 
careful job of determining your rates and coverages. You have to 
be in a position to carry on inspections so that good farming practices 
are followed and in case losses occur, you must make a very intensive 
job, or do a very intensive job of determining what production actually 
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was, and all those things. A dollar of administrative funds saved in 
that program can very easily cost you 20 or 40 or even 50 dollars of 
indemnity which certainly would seem to be poor economy. 

The matter of recovering part of the administrative cost from pre- 
mium income has been discussed on numerous occasions in the past, 
before this committee and also before the legislative committee, and 
I have always felt that may be somewhere down the road after we get 
the program expanded to a natural basis, there may be a possibility 
that part of the administrative costs can be carried by premium income. 
But in the expanding period, in the experimental period where you 
have a greater degree of selectivity, where you don’t have the spread- 
ing of risk that you will have when you get the program expanded to 
a national basis, it seems to me it is going to be a retarding factor to 
program expense. Now it is my understanding that the program for 
1954 is not in any more counties than it was in 1953 and probably in 
less counties than it was in 1953. I think we are all conscious of the 
facts that it is certainly the intent of Congress that the program be 
expanded as rapidly as it can safely be done ‘and the legislative history 
associated with the crop insurance program clearly indicates it was 
the intent of Congress to ultimately expand crop insurance to all coun 
ties and to all major agricultural commodities. 

Apparently we are not going in that direction and this appropria- 
tion request of the Department would indicate no expansion whatso 
ever, plus the further fact that there is an increased premium and 
less participation in the counties in which the program is in operation. 

I think in this crop-insurance thing it is not a question of whether 
we should spend money or not spend it. I think it is a question of 
which is the best way to take care of crop-failure disaster. Is it 
better to do it through an insurance program where the people every 
year pay a small premium and build up reserves from which indem- 
nities can be paid out when you have crop failure, or is it better to 
handle the disasters associated with crop failure through relief pro- 
grams and grants and marginal loans and that sort of ‘thing? 

I think the situation that we found ourselves confronted with last 
year in some areas of the United States is a good illustration. Here 
we are trying to save $1.5 million on the administrative side, and since 
there was the difficulty last year, over $100 million was spent to get 
relief measures in there. That hasn’t solved the problem. The com- 
mittees that the President appointed to study the whole crop-insur- 
ance proposition back in 1937 came in with a report which showed that 
during 10 preceding years, the total cost to Government of agricultural] 
relief, submarginal loans, and the estimated amount that would not be 
recollected amounted to something between $600 and $700 million. 
So I question whether this is an economy measure at all. In my 
opinion, I would feel if we could get the program expanded so that 
we could handle it through an insurance approach—so often in the 
past we have handled it through a relief approach—it might be one 
of the wisest economy moves we have ever made. T feel very deeply 
about this insurance item. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you have another matter you want to discuss? 

Mr. Baker. Let me very briefly make a st: itement on the rural elec 
(rification and telephone loans in the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
Mr. Chairman, and with that we can rest at vour leisure. 
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The REA cooperatives themselves, according to information we 
have received from their national association, estimate that they will 
need $200 million in loan funds that we have recommended for fiscal] 
year 1955. We are recommending that Congress authorize no less 
than that amount. 

It would be most disastrous if these loan funds are appropriated in 
any amount less than $150 million. 

The rural-electrification program, Mr. Chairman, as all the mem 
bers of this committee know, has returned to the Treasury considet 
ably more money than the loans originally advanced, it being increased 
by the amount of interest. 

In addition, the increased income and production on the farms 
directly as a result we electrification has undoubtedly increased the 
income taxes paid by farmers considerably more, Mr. Marshall, than 
the expenditures on ‘administrative expenses of REA. 

The rate at which loan applications are being received in REA for 
rural telephone loans indicates that the S200 million we have recom 
mended would be less than enough, should that rate of applications 
continue through the fiscal year that we have under consideration. 

We recognize that our recommendation is 300 percent increase over 
the $75 million that the administration proposes. However, we be 
lieve the program level we are recommending is a reasonable and 
conservative estimate of what can be achieved if the Administrator 
will make a determined effort to expand the telephone loan operation 
toa point where it can, within a reasonable period of years, achieve 
substantial completion of the job. 

Appropriation of less than $150 million for rural telephone loans 
would mean that many farmer co-ops already organized and ready 
for telephone service would be denied this service for a full 
longer than is necessary. 

Our recommendations on the sheet for the Farmers’ Home Admin 
istration loan, as the general statement of National Farmers Union 
will indicate, are based upon our belief of what is administratively 
feasible and upon our feeling that rural poverty in America is obso 
lete and should be abolished. We feel that the Nation should get 
about this job in a really important way. 

In looking at those figures, gentlemen, we have to recognize, how 
ever, the administrative climate in which the recommendations are 
made. I want to say very flatly that any reduction in any of these 
funds below those available for the current year would be a step re k 
ward. I would like to point out that with regard to many of t ( 
programs, these agricultural programs, including Farmers’ i 
Administration, that they have been carried out this year at level 
considerably less than that called for by Congress in the bill that this 
committee helped get passed last year. Particularly is this true of 
SCS where $400,000 was frozen, the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
where more than $1 million was frozen. and the REA, where act 
have been held far below those that were 
and by the Congress last year. 

We feel that funds unused because of failure to carry out the inter 
of Congress should be continued available in this year’s Ap propria 
tion Act and the Depertinent should be instructed in the report of 
this committee and the companion committee in the S« nate, to wTy 
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out thee aprenes will of Congress in connection with these appropria 
tions. Tl , AE RRES still might not do it but at least they could 
not say they were carrying out congressional directions in curtailing 
programs below the level fixed by the Congress. 

In connection with Farmers’ Home Administration, I want to make 
one additional comment, Mr. Chairman. It has some personal ref 
erence since I was a former official of Farm Security Administration 
many years ago, before the war. The recent cuts in the services and 
personnel to the agency in my opinion are both unwarranted and un 
wise. I share with Mr. Whitten his dismay for the important serv- 
ices of home management advisers and of the expert farm appraisers 
which have been abolished. And with respect to those appraise rs, the 
same sort of situation that Mr. Geissler just discussed with reference to 
crop insurance could quite well be the result of eliminating expert 
appraisers, as you know, Mr. Marshall, from personal experience, in 
disrupting efficiency and resulting in future losses in the farm owner 
ship program. 

I am personally disturbed that the position of special Negro ASSISt- 
ants to State directors in certain States have been abolished. As an 
administrative official in that agency in the mid-South I established 
some of these positions myself in 1941-42, My purpose was to pro 
vide an administrative mechanism whereby special problems of low 
income Negro farmers would receive adequate attention in delibera- 
tions and decisions at the State level. I still think that was a neces 
sary action to attain a worthy objective. 

Of all agencies of Government I see less excuse for discrimination 
against Negroes in the employment policies of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration. 

We very deeply appreciate the courtesy that your committee has 
shown us. It is always an inspiring and challenging experience to 
appear before this committee. The fine bipartisan spirit in which 
you work is noteworthy. Your deep sympathy for the problems of 
farm people and your concern for the general welfare is unsurpassed. 
We may find occasion to differ with individual members on detailed 
issues but we are ever conscious of the tremendous responsibilities that 
you have shouldered. 

If your constituents read this record, we would say to them that we 
have watched you this year and in previous years. We know of the 
long hours you have sat in this committee room to the neglect of your 
personal comfort, and in disregard of the need to spend more time in 
rest and with your families. We know that much of your own con- 
gressional work outside of committee is done at night and over the 
weekends. Even when we disagree with you and with some of your 
ideas, we have only the greatest respect for your devotion to duty. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is a nice compliment to the committee, and I 
appreciate very much what you have to say. 

Mr. Geissler, do you have a few comments as to the national 
farmer’s viewpoint on the school lunch program ? 

Mr. Grisster. Yes. You will note our recommendation is ap- 
proximately $14 million higher than the amount approved last year, 
and that compares to the recommendation of the Department of $68 
million, which is substantially lower than the amount that was pro- 
vided last year. 
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In considering this item, I think we should keep in mind that two- 
thirds of the school children in the country, even now, do not have a 
school lunch program. I think we should also remember the tre- 
mendous school population increase that has taken place since the 
first time $83 million was appropriated for this purpose, and no in- 
crease has been made since that time to take care of the increased 
school population. 

In 1952, our folks in the Department figured out that just to pro- 
vide the same amount of assistance, school lunch assistance to the 
children in school, reflecting the increase in school population, would 
at that time have required approximately $120 million instead of $83 
million, and of course, the figure would be substantially higher than 
that, now. 

I understand that the Department has recommended that section 32 
funds be used to take up the slack or the reduction that is recom- 
mended in section 6 funds, which is the item we are talking about, 
here. 

We certainly have no objection whatsoever to increasing the use 
of section 32 funds for school lunch purposes. However, I would 
like to point out that section 6 funds are the funds which establish the 
basic minimum, nutritional diet for school lunch. That is section 
32 funds are merely adding additional volume and it would be most 
difficult through the use of section 32 funds to maintain minimum 
nutritional diet requirements as has been the custom in the past. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Geissler, we have had considerable discussion 
along that very line in this subcommittee. I believe the majority 
feels it would be a mistake to eliminate entirely this amount provided 
under the section 6 authorization. 

Mr. Getsster. I am glad the committee feels that way, because any 
analysis of it will bring out the points that I have developed here. 
Then, of course, the other thing that seems to me to be very apparent 
is that right now we have surpluses and are looking for markets for 
many of our agricultural products. I see no more useful outlook 
or beneficial outlook than to move some of these commodities, both 
in section 6 and section 32 funds, into school lunch programs. 

Mr. Anpversen. I think you will agree with me that it is a question 
of whether we are saving any money if we eliminate this $15 million 
for section 6. We are, as you have s said, faced with a problem of get- 
ting rid of a great quantity of perish¢ ibles, and if we can, through ‘the 
school children of America, consume a good part of them, it looks 
to me like it is good business. It will serve the basic purpose of help- 
ing out the children’ s diet and also will help the farmers of America 
to ‘get a fair price for what they produce. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, also, it seems to me that instead of 
reducing the total amount of funds for section 6, plus 32, that is avail- 
able, here, you have less funds left to help finance the kind of thing 
that Mr. Whitten has been talking about. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct. 

Mr. Baxer. Of moving some of these commodities at competitive 
world prices instead of having them just piled up in warehouses. 

Mr. Anpersen. And, in the final analysis, we are going to move 
these perishables. Whether we do it out of one fund or another, I 
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don’t think makes much difference: I don’t think it constitutes a, real 
saving. 

Mr. Geisster. On agricultural marketing research, you will note 
that. we have asked for about $4 million more than last year’s figure, 
and about $2,200,000 above the Department figure. What we h: ad in 
mind there was a real, thoroughgoing study of costs of marketing and 
distribution between farm gate and consumer’s market. I think when 
we have a situation like we had in 1953, where agricultural prices 
dropped to an average of 10 percent below the year before, and at the 
same time you had an increase in the cost of living, it would indicate 
that at least a study should be made of the situation. 

Another example is that 6 years ago, the farmers were receiving 56 
cents of the consumer’s dollar. Last year they received an average of 
14. cents of the consumer’s dollar. Just one other illustration to point 
out what seems to be taking place in that area is that the price of cat- 
tle declined from May 1952 to December 31, 1952, by 26 percent, Yet, 
the retail price of beef declined only 5 percent. I just use these illus- 
trations, Mr. Chairman, to point out that we believe a couple million 
dollars used for a real, thoroughgoing study of what is happening be- 
tween the farm gate and the consumer’s market basket could work out 
to the real benefit of not only the farmers, but the consumer, too. If 
the study should provide a basis for reducing costs, of course, ‘it would 
provide an expanding market for agricultural commodities. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I appreciate both of you gentlemen coming here 
this afternoon. I think you have made a very fine presentation. 

Mr. Wurrren. | would like to join in that statement, and I would 
say that the record doesn’t show that I have taken as much issue with 
you ge ntlemen as I have some of my friends with other organizs utions. 
I believe so strongly in these agricultural programs that when I find 
someone believes in supporting them, even stronger that I see 
any possibility of getting done, I don’t have as much argument with 
you gentlemen as I do with some others. 

Mr. Getsster. It is a pleasure to appear before this committee. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Come again, gentlemen. 

Mr. Getsster. Thank you. 


Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 
ScnHoon Luncu PrRoGRAM 


WITNESSES 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

MRS. MARGARET McFADDEN, JERSEY CITY, N. J., DIRECTOR OF THE 
FOOD SERVICE, BOARD OF EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. 
AGNES FARMER 


Mr. Anpersen. We are very glad to have with us our colleague on 
the Appropriations Committee, Hon. Congressman Sieminski, from 
New Jersey. ; 

Congressman, do you have somé folks you would like to have testify 
today ? 
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Mr. Sieminski. I have Mrs. Margaret McFadden, of Jersey City, 
director of the food service, board ‘of education, and bookkeeper of 
the board of education school-lunch programs, Mrs. Agnes Farmer, 
who has come down with Mrs. McFadden. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You may proceed with your testimony, Mrs. Me 
Fadden. 

Mrs. McFappren. I am _ not accustomed to public speaking. I 
thought the Congressman might talk for me, but he thought I could 
explain my position. 

I am here, really, to ask you to be very lenient and consider the 
school-lunch program, as far as the surplus commodities are con 
cerned. I believe the city of Jersey City is the largest city which gives 
away the daily amount of free meals that we do. We give away 
approximately en free meals a day. That includes the A. Harry 
More School for Crip p led ¢ ‘ik lre Nn. which | believe is known to 
everyone, either having visited there or heard about it. 

It als sO ine ludes nN iongoloids, the Jinets, and cardiacs. The aay 
City Board of Education always felt that these mongoloid childre? 

sinets, could be given some education and try to find out if it was nec 
essary for them to really go to an institution. I am sure you know 
what the Woodbine institution is; and that is the most dreadful place 
that anyone could ever be. When you go there and see those children 
who have come from other cities and from other counties, whereby if 
they had been given a little chance to see if they might become normal, 


they wouldn't be there. We have had 2 children who have been 
able to Lo into a normal class in Le schools of Jersey City since the 
mongoloid classes were started in 1949 after our good mayor, John 
B. Kennedy, took over. I had to me that in. 

We, as you know, serve approximately 1,765 children a day. That 


includes the 4 high schools, whereby we get 30 cents for your type-A 
lunch. We receive from the State, through the Government, 8 cents 
on every hotplate we serve, but, of course, there is no claim this year 
on milk, and we pay 6.5 cents for the homogenized milk at the dairy. 

The State gives us approximately $140.40 a day for the 1.765 meals 
that we serve and it costs us $1241 a day, so you see, it is $1,000 a 
day that we are really in the red. 

Now, if something could be done whereby we could get more money 
from the State, through the Government, and especially the free 
commodities; if it is put out on the market for the housewife to pu 
chase, it is a wonderful thing, but yet, we need some badly for the 
youth of today. That also goes for the schools where we are getting 
the 30 cents a day, which is ‘only for high schools. Of course, we do 
give the children a very fine, balanced meal. 

Mr. Sirminski. You have 14 schools a day. 

Mrs. McFappen. That is right. There are 21,000 students. 

Mr. Stemrnskt. So there is no goldbricking in this when you see 
that. It seems to be a very well supervised program, as -you see it. 

Mrs. McFappen. Yes. 

Within the past 6 weeks, I have gotten word from all the principals 
in these 10 elementary schools where we serve. It is no longer a 
nutrition program, because that consisted of just milk and cookies or 
a little soup and a graham cracker and we found out that the children 
came to us in September and we carried them right through until June 
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and they were sent home for vacation and they came back in Septem- 
ber with less weight than when they had left in June, and we now 
have a full type ‘A lunch program for these children and they are 
screened very carefully as to who should be served. Every 60 days, 
Dr. DeFuccio, one of our welfare doctors, examines the children. 

If they are up to normal weight, they are placed in the classroom 
again and then we take on another group of children. Since Sep- 
tember, we have moved out quite a few children with this type A 
lunch program whereby we give the children plenty of foods with 
the iron and the protein and the vitamins and what is really necessary 
for them, but we are most anxious that the commodities should come 
to the schools and not be put on the market for retail, and at the 
same time if we could possibly get a little more money in some way 
for the school-lunch program it would be helpful. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mrs. McFadden. Certainly, that is a 
wonderful line of work. We are all sympathetic to anything we can 
possibly do for the children of America. 

We have always been liberal with this particular program, even be- 
fore the rest of the Congress agreed to authorize it; we kept bringing 
it onto the floor and pushing it through. That explains our attitude. 
Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirten. I just wanted to say we appreciate your coming here 
and all of us in the Congress try to keep up with the many things that 
are involved in these various Federal programs, but it is still helpful 
to us to have the statements of those who work directly with it, in 
addition to those who supervise it for the Department of Agriculture. 
We are glad to have you and our colleague on the Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. Sieminski, who is a very valuable Member of the 
Congress and who feels very strongly about this Government. 

Mr. Sreminskr. After the war was over, one of the first things the 
Allied Commission did was to put in the school-lunch program for the 
children in all four zones. I hope we may yet reap the harvest of that 
good will, in time. 

Mr. Anversen. One of the best things we saw in our recent trip 
around the world was the distribution of food parcels in West Berlin 
to the people in East Germany. It made us realize just how America 
can make friends. 

I believe there were 6,500 people crossing daily. There were 13 sta- 
tions and about 500 at each station at the time we were inspecting it. 
We created many friends each day by helping them to get a little food, 
most of which went back to their children. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mrs. Farmer, do you care to make any statement ? 

Mrs. Farmer. No, thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Stemrnsxt. Bread cast on the water always comes back tenfold. 

Mrs. McFappen. Thank you very much for giving us your time 
today. 

Mr. Anpersen. The committee will stand adjourned, gentlemen, 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 10, 1954. 


Som ConsERvVATION PRACTICES 
WITNESS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. AnpEerSEN. The committee will come to order, gentlemen. 

We are pleased to have with us this morning the Honorable T. Mil- 
let Hand of New Jersey, who has always shown his interest in any- 
thing having to do with agriculture. 

Mr. Hand, we will be glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, first let 
me thank you for your usual courtesy in permitting me to testify 
briefly. ‘This morning, my concern is, and I think that the concern of 
most of my farmers in my area is related very largely to soil conserva- 
tion practices. I have a letter from the New Jersey Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts, signed by a farmer in my own area, 
Michael B. McPherson, who has been extremely active for many years 
in soil-conservation practices. This letter was supplemented just a 
few days ago by a personal conference between Mr. McPherson and 
me. lam rather persuaded that he is on sound ground in the sug- 
gestions made in this letter. 

He makes six points. Briefly, he talks about the proposed elimina 
tion of nurseries, an item of $300,000. 

He speaks of the elimination of the heretofore-existing, as I under- 
stand it, free aerial map service of $800,000; and in that connection I 
think, very frankly, there om be some dispute as to whether this 
ought to be eliminated or not. As I understand it, either we kee »p on 
fur rnishing these maps free of charge to the cooperating farmer, or else 
it might be proposed that the farmer now pay for his own maps. 

Mr. ANpbreRSEN. That iscorrect. The thing that bothers the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Hand, is the fact that we are dealing with probably 151,- 
000 farmers in relation to these maps, and it is a question whether or 
not, by the time the soil-conservation men get done collecting for these 
maps and the receipts are deposited through the usual courses into the 
‘Treasury of the United States, the saving will not be offset by the ex- 
penses involved all along the line. In view of the multiplicity of 
these 151,000 separate deals, this subcommittee does question the value 
of this proposal. But, as you say, there is an argument on both sides 
of the picture. 

Mr. Hanp. I am frank to say that at the appropriate time, whether 
this is it or not, I do not know, it seems to me that these people who are 
getting the benefit of these maps, and it is very beneficial as I am in- 
formed, might well pay the individual cost of the maps. On the other 
hand, the national interest is such that I do not think we want to put 
any obstruction in the face of the individual farmers because as a na- 
tion we are so gre: atly concerned with soil-conservation prac tices. 

The third point that he makes is, and I think possibly this might be 
almost the most important, the proposed reduction in field area offices. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You are correct. It is the most important. 

Mr. Hanp. As I understand it, the proposal is to reduce the au- 
thorization from 326 to 236. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Furthermore, the proposal is to increase the work- 
load of each area office, Mr. Hand, from about 10 district units to 14. 
Many of us feel that that will be too h AVY a load. 

Mr. Hanp. Yes, too heavy a load, and of course it does not effect 
too much saving. You might save some rent but I do not think you 
save too much staff. if you are going to increase the staff. 

Mr. Anpersen. As you know, in any of these programs you can 
spread supervision so thin that it becomes ineffective. 

Mr. Hanp. That is one of the problems we are facing in my own 
county right now. The supervision is good but it is spread too thin 
to be effective and we do not get the services of the experts that are 
sent down as much as we should. So that they have a grave question 
about that. They make the point that there has been in the past a 
considerable reduction in these field offices and they think it has been 
reduced about as much as it should be in order to continue with 
effective service. 

We also make a point which they themselves are doubtful about 
concerning the elimination of certain regional offices. I do not think 
they know what the effect will be and I am sure that I do not know 
and if there is a field for economy here, naturally we want to practice 
it. The field offices are the more important. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You are certainly right on that. 

Mr. Hanp. Mr. McPherson makes the further point concerning the 
figure for general reduction in savings on which I am certainly not 
competent to speak or testify except to say that if there is any way in 
which we can make a general reduction and a general saving, I am for 
it provided it does not interfere with the operation of our soil-conserva- 
tion practices, 

Mr. Anpersen. Just to complete the record, I might say that the 
budget before us, Mr. Hand, does not contain sufficient money to staff 
these new soil-conservation districts which are to be brought into 
being in the next fiscal year. Now, we think that is a mistake. We 
cannot expect the other soil-conservation districts to continually loan 
their manpower do the job in these new districts. 

Mr. Hanp. From my limited knowledge, let me say I am in complete 
agreement with the c ‘hi airman because it is on the level where the work 
is actually done that we must be careful to continue the work. That 
Is correct, 

The final point is made, and to the extent of my own limited 
knowledge I know the value of this, that they are very much afraid 
of drastic reduction, or an elimination of the assistance in forestry, 
farm forestry. I have had some little personal experience with that 
as the boys have been working down there on that program have 
done an excellent job which is important to the economy of the area 
and, I am sure, to the Nation. I fear any elimination or any 
particular curtailment of that service, which has done a very good job 
in the past, 

Mr. Anpersen. Would you like to comment on that, Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. Marswatu. I think that as far as we have been concerned, there 
is quite a lot of feeling throughout the Nation on this particular item. 
A number of organizations have expressed the feeling that the States 
might have picked up the appropriation had they had the opportunity 
of doing so. But with State legislatures not in session, there is not 
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any way that they are able to pick up the slack, so to speak. There 
does not seem to be difference of opinion on the part of anybody that 
this work is not something that is very worthwhile. 

Mr. Hanp. I want to add for the record very briefly that in the 
last 15 to 20 years, and perhaps I could limit it by saying the last 
8 or 10 years, there has been an enormous change in agriculture in 
my area, and it has been a change for the better. Production has 
been greatly increased. Farm practices have been greatly improved. 
I think to a large degree that has h: appened a a result of the work 
of the Soil Conservation mele and mv soa there are for it. 
They have taken advantage of it, and they want to continue to take 
advantage of it. Farms have a transformed from marginal farms 
that were making bare livings in many cases for the individual 
farmer, to farms that now, though still small farms, family farms, 
largely, nevertheless have been transformed into great producers 
and producers of cash CrOps ; largely for quick-freezing process. There 
has been a very gratifying increase in the prosperity of the farmer and 
in the practices ‘that he has been using. and the increase in production 
is something which I feel very strongly ought to be assisted and 
encouraged by our farm program. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if 1 may, I would like to refer to a letter 
I have had from Dean Martin, very highly regarded among my 
farmers, the dean of Rutgers University, the State university and 
farm college at New Brunswick, re J. He encloses to me quite a 
thoughtful statement with respect to Federal support for agricul- 
tural research and extension ial in New Jersey. With the per- 
mission of the committee, I would like to have that in the Soca at 


this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND EXTENSION WoRK IN NEW 
JERSEY 


The New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station and Extension Service are 
supported cooperatively by the State and Federal Governments. In addition, 
the research program draws considerable support from nonpublic sources, and 
the extension program in the counties is financed in part by county appropria 
tions. In recent years, the non-Federal funds have been increased at a much 
faster rate than those appropriated by Congress. Federal-grant funds currently 
represent only about 10 percent of the total research budget and 18 percent of 
the Extension budget. These grants are essential to the maintenance of a well- 
balanced program. 

The President’s budget message for 1954-55 includes recommended increases 
of $5,732,000 in payments to the States for research work and $7,064,000 for 
Extension work. This would mean an increase of $45,000 in New Jersey's 
research grant and $55,000 for Extension 


RESEARCH 


Federal-grant funds are most valuable in the research program because they 
help to defray the cost of fundamental investigations which are not so likely to 
interest State legislators or donors of private funds. Yet without these funda- 
mental studies, the well-spring of more immediately practical studies will dry up 
The discovery of streptomycin, for eXample, was a direct outcome of a program 
of basic investigations in microbiology extending back for more than 30 years. 
Similarly, fundamental studies of plant nutrition carried on over many years 
in the plant physiology department are now finding wide practical application 
as a result of work in soils and horticulture which could not have been carried 
on without such a firm foundation of basic facts. 

Among the lines of work which might be undertaken if the President's pro- 
posed increase is approved by the Congress are the following: 
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Fundamental studies of the biochemical processes which control plant growth, 
aimed at increasing yields and quality. 

Basic studies of insect physiology aimed at improving methods of insect 
control. 

Expanded investigations designed to increase the efficiency with which agri- 
cultural products are marketed. 

Expanded studies of the influence of agricultural chemicals on the quality of 
both fresh and processed foods. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The most desperate need of the New Jersey Extension Service is for a sizable 
increase in our operating funds for travel, printing, teaching materials, and 
secretarial assistance. During the last 10 years the State appropriations for 
Extension work in New Jersey have increased more than fivefold, and the county 
appropriations have more than doubled to keep pace with the shrinking dollar 
value and to provide for needed expansion of the staff. During this same 10-year 
period, Federal Extension funds in New Jersey have increased by little in total 
dollars. As a matter of fact, they are actually $7,000 lower in the current year 
than they were in 1950-51. To keep pace with the shrinking value of the 
dollar and the constantly increasing needs of the staff for teaching materials and 
other operating needs, the Federal Extension funds would have had to he at 
least doubled in total dollars in this 10-year period, just to hold its own. 

It is obvious that any increase in Federal Extension funds in New Jersey 
must be used first to bolster our State level operating budget, as pointed up in 
the following brief chart: 
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The New Jersey Extension Service expanded its field staff in 1953 by adding 
10 new field positious—®5 assistant agricultural agents, 2 assistant home agents, 
and 3 assistant 4-H agents. These were all new positions and not replacements. 
Also, 2 specialist positions were reactivated and 1 new specialist position was 
created in 1953. We, therefore, consider our present field staff of county agents 
adequate to handle the present, or even a somewhat expanded, extension program. 

The New Jersey Extension Service has urgent need for several new specialist 
positions to adequately support the expanded field staff and program. However, 
this need is definitely secondary to strengthening the operating budget. In fact, 
to add additional specialists without increasing the operating budget would only 
further aggravate an already very serious administrative problem. 

There is some discussion concerning the possibility of earmarking new funds 
for such specific purposes as expansion of field staff. The great need in New 
Jersey is for the tools and facilities to make effective the expanded staff currently 
being made available through county and State appropriations. 


Mr. Hanp. Mr. Chairman, may Mr. McPherson's letter be inserted 
in the record at this point? 

Mr. Anprrsen. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


THe NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DIstTRICTS, 
March 2, 1954. 
Hon. T. Minter Hann: As chairman of the legislative committee of the New 
Jersey Association of Soil Conservation Districts, representing the 12 soil con- 
servation districts in New Jersey, I respectfully call to your attention certain 
items in the President's budget which we feel sure will result in less assistance 
to soil conservation districts in applying conservation measures to the land. Our 
studies indicate a need for speeding up the application of conservation practices. 
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Where work is moving satisfactorily, the present rate of accomplishment with 
the personnel available under 1953 appropriation, will take nearly 50 years to 
get the job done. 

We think the work should be speeded up so that the time required to get the 
needed conservation practices on the land should not be more than 20 or 30 years. 
We feel that any reduction of assistance in the field or slowing down of the work 
is not in the public interest. 

Specifically, we learn conservation operations are recommended for a reduc- 
tion of $4,126,279 consisting generally from anticipated savings of: 

1. $300,000 elimination of nurseries. 

2. $800,000 elimination of free aerial map service—maps to be paid for by 
cooperating farmer. In effect this means we will require the farmer to buy the 
blueprint for his house (overall farm plan) but we will be buying his furnishings 
for the house (lime, fertilizer, seed, ete., under ASC payments). We feel that 
for the money spent the return to the farmer and to the public from the blue- 
print will be many times the return from the furnishings. The aerial map is a 
tool to aid in getting the job done. Field personnel should sell conservation and 
not maps. 

3. $1,077,671 by reducing field area offices from 326 to 236. The combination 
of districts into areas has already reduced this supervisory function to the limit 
for good administration within the past year (November 1952). 

4. $943,608 savings from elimination of regional offices. We hope this saving 
is possible, but question it since personnel is being considerably enlarged. 

5. $800,000 general reductions and savings. We understand the Soil Conserva 
tion Service has operated on a high level of administrative efficiency and question 
whether further pressure for economy on field operations is justified. 

6. We receive some assistance in forestry in Certain phases of State and private 
cooperation which the proposed budget contemplates the withdrawal of Federal 
financial participation. We sorely need additional forestry assistance and trust 
no action will be taken that will result in the curtailment of our farm forestry 
work. 

The soil conservation districts of New Jersey are trying to get the conserva- 
tion job done. We appreciate the assistance we are receiving from the Soil 
Conservation and the Forest Services. We respectfully urge you to use your 
good office in providing the needed assistance to get the job done in a realistic 
period of time. We believe in economy, but do not believe we should sacrifice the 
conservation work that needs to be done now. 

Respectfully, 
MICHAEL B. McPHeERson, Chairman. 

Mr. ANprersen. Thank you very much, Congressman. We have 
enjoyed your appearance before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Hanp. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. MarsHay. I would like to say that I had the opportunity of 
visiting Mr. Hand's district last year with the Agriculture Committee 
and I saw some farm practices carried on in your district that I 
thought were fine examples of conservation. I was taken with some 
of the farming practices I saw in your district. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 10, 1954. 


Fars anp O1ns ResearcuH AND Meat INSPECTION 
WITNESS 


L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, WEST- 
ERN STATES MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. Horan. The committee will come to order. We are pleased to 
have with us today Mr. L. Blaine Liljenquist of the Western States 
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Meat Packers Association. Mr. Liljenquist, you have a prepared state- 
ment to present ¢ 

Mr. Lizsenquisr. Thank you, Congressman Horan. I would like 
to read it, if I may. 

Mr. Horan. Certainly. Proceed. 

Mr. Linsenquist. Mr. Chairman, during the past 5 years, synthetic 
detergents have become popular and have cut heavily into the market 
for soap. 

As a result of this new competition, the demand for tallow and 
grease for soap manufacturing has dropped considerably. This de- 
creased demand has been accompanied by an increase in tallow and 
grease production. Consequently, tallow and grease prices dropped 
from 27 cents a pound in 1946 to 4 cents a pound in 1953. This repre- 
sented a tremendous loss to the producers of livestock, especially 
the cattlemen, as the average steer yields 65 pounds of tallow. 

The table below shows tallow and grease production, soap sales, 
and synthetic detergent sales from 1948 to 1953, inclusive : 


{In billions of pounds] 


} Tallow 
Synthetic | and Synthetic 
Soap sales, detergent grease (Soap sales detergent 
sales produc- sales 
tion | 


1951 
1952 


1953 


In fiscal year 1954 the Department of Agriculture was authorized 
by Congress to spend $400,000 for fats and oils research. About 50 
percent of this amount was devoted to research on animal fats and 50 
percent on vegetable oils. The President’s budget requests that the 
appropriation for fats and oils research for fiscal year 1955 be in- 
creased to $650,000. 

These funds are neded to find new industrial uses for these im- 
portant products of agriculture and we are hopeful that your com- 
mittee will support the Department’s request. 

An example of the importance of fats and oils research is the new 
use for tallow and grease that was developed in the past 2 years 
through research contracts issued by the Department’s Eastern Re- 
search Laboratory in Pennsylvania. It was found that tallow and 
grease can be stabilized and used as an ingredient in mixed feeds for 
poultry and livestock. Feed manufacturers were quick to recognize 
the advantages of using tallow and grease in their feeds and at the 
present time they are using tallow and grease in mixed feeds at the 
rate of 250 million pounds annually. This new use has been an im- 
portant factor in raising tallow and grease prices in the last 6 months 
from 4 cents a pound to 8 cents. This price increase adds greatly to 
farmers’ incomes when you consider that tallow and grease is now 
being produced in this country in tremendous quantities. Tallow 
and grease produc tion of 2,672,114,000 pounds in 1953 represented an 
increase of 37 percent since 1948. 

One of the most valuable services performed by the Department 
of Agriculture to farmers and to all segments of the livestock and 
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meat. industry, is the market news service. An efficient means has 
been developed for relaying price and supply information from all 
parts of the country to interested parties by radio, leased wire, and 
teletype circuits. This is an important factor in making it possible 
for competition to be in full play. It assures livestock producers the 
maximum prices for their animals, and adds to the stability of price 
levels for the benefit of producers and consumers alike. 

We are not suggesting an increase in the appropriation for the mar 
ket news service over the amount requested in the budget, but we want 
you to know how much we appreciate this service and want to see it 
continued unimpaired. 

The budget for fiscal year 1955 calls for an increase of $135,000 over 
the amount appropriated last year for Federal meat inspection ; $80,- 
000 of this amount is neded to cover longevity salary increases, while 
the remaining $55,000 would employ an additional 10 or 11 veteri- 
narians or lay inspectors. 

Quite a few additional meatpacking companies in the past few 
months have made application for Federal meat inspection. We be 
lieve the Meat Inspection Branch will be in very serious difficulty if 
the $135,000 in additional funds is not allowed. Since Federal meat 
inspection is manditory for all companies engaged in interstate com- 
merce, we trust that the small increase for meat inspection will be 
approved. We believe the amount requested is the minimum amount 
necessary to insure satisfactory service. 

It is interesting to note that from October 1950 to December 1953, 
the number of veterinarians employed by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, now called Agricultural Research Service, for all services 
dropped from 1,517 to 1340 men. Judging from our experience as 
meat packers, we believe the Meat Inspection Branch is not overstaffed. 
At times our production in the packing plants has been slowed up 
because of a shortage of Federal inspectors. 

We have noted that in recent months the Department of Agriculture 
has had great difficulty in recruiting veterinarians for inspection in 
meatpacking and processing establishments. 

There are only 17 veterinarian colleges in the United States. ‘I'he 
Department of Agriculture tries to employ the graduates in these 
schools as soon as they receive their degrees in veterinary medicine. 
However, the Department is only permitted to offer these vetermarians 
a starting salary of $4,205 a year. After they have served for about 
6 months the ‘y may be promoted to a salary of $5,060. Nevertheless, 
the Department of Agriculture has been able to recruit only about 
3 percent of the graduating classes because these veterinarians can earn 
considerably more by going to work for private industry or into pri- 
vate practice. At the present time the Department has vacancies for 
30 veterinarians that they are having extreme difficulty in filling. 

After a veterinarian inspector has remained at a salary level of 
$5,060 for approximately 2 years, a few of them will be promoted by 
the Department to supervisory positions at a salary level of $5,940. 
In the larger stations there are some positions carrying salaries at 
$7,040 and $8,360, but only a very few veterinarians can rise to these 
levels. 

Veterinarians in the Meat Inspection Branch outside of the top posi- 
tions in Washington range from grade 7 to grade 14. At present there 
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are 668 veterinary inspectors outside of Washington, D.C. The table 
below shows the number of these in each grade and the starting salaries : 


Number of a. 
Salary grade veterinary | Renna wz 

inspectors.) “4! 
GS-7 19 $4, 205 
as 72 5, 060 
ae 128.4 5, 940 
G»-12 3 > 040 
nae 10 | 8, 360 
GS-14 i 600 
Total... 668 a 


You will note in the table — the bulk of them are the second 
grade position, at $5,060 a year. Grade 11 is a supervisory position 
wherein we have 123 er at a salary of $5,940, and then 
you will note a very few of them can rise to the upper brackets. 

We believe there is an urgent need for the Department of Agricul- 
ture to reclassify the salaries of veterinarians at higher salaries. 
Many of the 668 veterinarians now serving in the Mea it Inspection 
Branch are approaching retirement age and in the next few years 
many of them will have to be replaced. We thought perhaps your 
committee might take steps to encourage the executive branch to make 
Government employment more attractive to veterinarians. 

Last year the Department of Agriculture purchased about 250 mil- 
lion pounds of beef for use in the school sane 1 program, charitable in- 
stitutions, and for export. Purchases were made on the basis of in- 
vitations to bid on a national basis. Thus every section of the country 
was competing for each purchase order. 

The cattlemen in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States feel 
the purchase program did not benefit them very much. First, the 
purchases did not commence until the west coast cattle runs were 
practically completed. Secondly, the western cows are of a superior 
quality that usually bring a price differential of 2 or 3 cents per pound 
over cows produced in Southern States. Since bids were on a national 
basis instead of a geographical basis, the bulk of the cows purchased 
by the Government for canning were bought outside the range country 
in the Far West. 

Accordingly, the livestock and meat industry in the West would like 
to see the Government purchase its beef this year on a geographical 
basis. This can be worked out by the Department under its present 
authority, or under authority granted by an Executive order. There 
are many precedents in the USDA programs that recognize the need 
for price differentials in various localities in the United States. 

Independent meat packers in the United States are having a hard 
time financially because four large national companies having monop- 
oly power rand handling 50 percent of the Nation’s meat business, are 
so diversified in so many different industries that they do not have to 
make a profit on meat. Their huge financial power en: ables them to sell 
their meat at cost or at a loss while they drive ahead for an increas- 
ingly larger share of the meat sales. 

Last year the total sales of the two largest companies were in excess 
of $2,500 million and $2,000 million, respectively. There is consider- 
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able danger that the small independent packing companies may some 
day be foro ed out of business by the national. packers. 

In last year’s beef purchasing program it came to our attention 
that the Department of Agriculture was permitting the national 
packers to amend their contracts to supply beef to the Government 
so that delivery of the product could be made from company plants in 
any part of the country. 

For example, a large packer having a contract to deliver beef from 
its Los Angeles plant, would amend its contract to deliver the product 
from its pla unt in Oklahoma City if it found that cattle could be pur- 
chased cheaper in that market at the time the contract was to be 
filled. This gave a competitive advantage to the big packers by en- 
abling them to bale advantage of the lowest cattle prices in any mar- 
ket. As a result, the big packer could underbid his smaller competi- 
tors. 

As a step in helping the small packers remain in business, we 
suggest that you might wish to use your influence in getting the De- 
partment of Agriculture to cease amending contracts “for the benefit 
of the national companies. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Mr. Liljenquist. Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marswauy. I don’t believe so, except that perhaps we should 
comment that quite a lot of emphasis car inen pleaed on purchasing 
cattle in dought areas during the past year where the feed situation 
has been such that it has forced larger numbers of cattle on the mar- 
kets in that area. Iam sure it was not your intention to criticize that 
part of the purchase program. 

Mr. Linsenquist. No. We are in full accord with what the De- 
partment of Agriculture attempted to do in connection with the 
drought relief program. We think on the whole it was very success- 
ful. 

Mr. Marsnuauy. I think it might be also somewhat interesting to 
comment on the fact that coming from the part of the country that 
produces a good portion of dairy products the drop in cattle prices 
has caused an accumulation on farms of dairy animals which : 
partly responsible for the increase in dairy products in the past yea 
There is a considerable amount of sentiment on the part of fivears 
in that area that they haven’t been getting as much consideration 
through the purchase program of beef as they might have. 

Mr. Litsenquist. I might say, Congressman Marshall, that this 
vear under the leadership of the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation all segments of the livestock and meat industry are prepar- 
ing a most extensive beef promotion program along the lines of the 
promotion program that was in effect last year. 

There are about 2,000 more cows in the country than we had a yea 
ago. It is going to take the full-hearted efforts of everyone to 

really move the cows on the market this year. The industries are 
moving ahead full steam with respect to that program. I think it 
will be ver y successful, because they are expecting that quite a a 
number of additional dairy cows will come on the market this yea 
as a result of a decrease in the support levels on dairy products. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Mr. Liljenquist, for your interesting state- 
ment. Most of it is administrative practices rather than legislation, 
however, I think your points are well taken. 
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Mr. Liwenguist. Thank you, Congressman. 
Mr. Horan. You are welcome. We are always glad to have you 
here. 


WrepNESDAY, Marcu 10, 1954. 
Livestock EsTiMATEes AND REPORTS 


WITNESSES 


JAY TAYLOR, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, AMARILLO, TEX. 

J. G. MONTAGUE, FORT WORTH, TEX. 

RADFORD HALL, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, DENVER, 
COLO. 

JACK MILBURN, GRASS RANGE, MONT. 

DON C. COLLINS, KIT CARSON, COLO. 


Mr. Horan. As our next witnesses we have Mr. Jay Taylor, presi- 
dent. of the American National Cattlemen’s Association and Mr. 
Radford Hall, the assistant executive sec etary. Where is Mr. 
Mollin ? 

Mr. Tayuor. He is in Denver. 

Mr. Horan. We also have Judge Montague of Texas. 

Mr. Taytor. We also have with us Mr. Don C. Collins, of Kit 
Carson, Colo., and Mr. Jack Milburn, of Grass Range, Mont. 

Mr. Horan. We are delighted to have you with us, 

Mr. Taywor. I did want to drop by and tell you some of the things 
that we are interested in, in this appropriation. We have been dis- 
satisfied with some of the livestock estimates that the Department of 
Agriculture has put out. We feel that the statisics come out after 
the calves are born. We would like, if it is to do us any good, to have 
a little forecast of what the calves will be. It comes out in April 
after most of the calves are born. In discussing this matter with 
them they said, “we simply don’t have the money.” We said, “we 
will help you get some money if we can.” That is why I am here 
today. 

I found out yesterday that the net increase for this service was 
$245,800. This would provide the thing that we have been com- 
plaining about. 

In addition to that it would provide a better statistic of the cattle 
on feed, which is very important to us. The present statistics only 
come out quarterly in five States. We feed cattle all over the United 
States. They tell me if they get this appropriation it will come out 
on about 90 percent of the cattle on feed over the entire country, 
That is very important to us. Cattle feeding is not a seasonal thing 
as it was once. It is important to know when they go into the feed 
lot and when they are sold. I think it is important to all the industry 
that this be done. 

Of course, I don’t need to tell you gentlemen that cattle are now 
at an alltune high, that there is a serious overproduction of them, 
and that we need to keep in almost daily contact with the reduction in 
numbers. We need to know how many are going to be reduced. We 
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need to know more about how many cows it takes to feed the people 
of this Nation. There have been private forecasts and Government 
estimates as how many would be needed. I don’t think anybody 
knows exactly. 

Those things are important and should be studied by men that 
know their business and know how to get it out so that it is in the 
hands of everybody in the business. 

I come from the heart of the drought country. Believe me, we could 
possibly have some very serious liquidation of cattlemen due to the 
drought, which might upset the whole animal economy of this country. 
I respectfully, on behalf of my association, ask you to consider this 
request for what we consider the minimum money that is required to 
adequately give us the figures and statistics we need in the operation of 
our business. 

Mr. Horan. What is the vibriosis situation down around the Pan- 
handle ? 

Mr. Tayior. Lam sorry. I didn’t understand you. 

Mr. Horan. Vibriosis. It is a new disease causing abortion in cattle. 
Mr. Taytor. We have very little contagious abortion. We call 
Bang’s disease down there. We found out we did have some, but there 
is very little of 7 Of course, we have in Texas a law that any cow 
that is branded “d” on the jaw is rejected and she must be slaughtered. 
She can’t go bac i in anybody’s herd. We think that eventually we will 
have that licked. An awful lot of cattlemen down there are vaccinat- 

ing their calves. 

Mr. Horan. Against Bang’s? 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. Vibriosis is a little bit different. We have a research 
item on that. It is the micro-organism vibriosis. We have also the 
bovine trichomoniasis, which doesn’t even require breeding to get into 
the genital tract. They are doing research on both of those. What I 
am getting at is I wish we couk ‘d find a vaccine that would protect 
against vibriosis and bovine sribvensieabenie since any threat of wide- 
scale abortion ruins any hope of a dependable calf crop estimate. 

Does anyone else wish to testify ? 

Mr. Haru. I would like to comment on one other subject, the sub- 
ject of range improvements on national forests. I rather imagine 
you men are thoroughly familiar with that fund. Under the Granger 
Thye Act there was intended to be spent 10 cents per cattle and 2 cents 
per sheep. 

I am not fully prepared on this, but I can give you the essential 
facts. Previous to the Granger-Thye Act the Forest Service deducted 
20 percent of their fees for range improvements. They were advised 
by their solicitor that it was not in accordance with the law. So they 

caused the Granger-Thye Act to be passed. One provision of which 
was that there would be 10 cents per unit for cattle for range improve 
ments that were appropriated by Congress. The cattlemen insisted 
on that clause “when appropriated by Congress” because basically we 
don’t think any department should get an automatic appropriation. 
However, if the 10 cents per animal unit month were appropriated, if I 
can read my notes correctly, there would be allotted this year $531,000 
for that fund. This year the budget includes $281,000. 
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Mr. Horan. But there is a prior year balance of $186,000 left there. 
In addition to that, this subcommittee inaugurated a $5 million water- 
shed-improvement program, on a pilot- plant basis, with matching 
funds by local and State governments, of which $400,000 will be spent 
by the Forest Service in various types of watershed improvements. 

I mentioned that not to avoid any responsibility on the part of we 
who on this subcommitteee are representing the taxpayer in trying to 
appropriate for the Department of Agriculture, but I do mention that 
to point up to you that in this whole field we are reshuffling and 
deploying our forces, and that includes the expenditures of money. 
For instance, we hope to speed up the work in your area, Mr. Taylor. 
Weare up against a debt ceiling. We have to take it into consideration 
here. All the budgets before us reflect the attempt on the part of the 
Bureau of the Budget and Secretary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey to keep from going through the debt ceiling. They have made 

savings on this vear’s budget that we hope will not be necessary in 
future budgets, that we can have more leeway and more freedom in 
expanding these programs. Personally, the watershed-protection item 
of $5 million I think is one of the finest things we have done yet. I 
would like to see it expanded. But that is our problem. It is serious. 

Mr. Hatz. Many of the cattlemen have approached us on this matter 
and have said, “Well we consider that 10 cents was more or less the 
money we have paid in and we think the appropriations should follow 
the pattern — 7 

Mr. Hora I am one of those who is very strong for range revegeta- 
tion. This oo e of cooperative work I think is ‘fine. Actually, you 
have $186,694, plus $281,000, which brings it up to still shy of last 
year’s appropriation. It isa little bit better. 

Mr. Haru. We realize you have a lot of things to balance, one 
against the other, to arrive at these things. I didn’t come in with the 
intention of even mentioning it, but you -asked if I had anything and 
I thought I might give that to you. 

Mr. Horan. I would also appreciate your going out to Beltsville. 
That situation could get very serious, anywhere it is. The other one 
isin Utah. Experiments are being done at Utah State College, as far 
as I know. That is something that is quite serious, when you don’t 
even have to breed to get a venereal disease of that sort in your herd. 

Mr. Monracur. You are very interested in animal diseases, I see 
from your comments. There is a very interesting and I think a rather 
complex situation which has arisen with reference to two principal 
diseases, really with reference to all of them, but I refer to tubereu- 
losis and brucellosis. 

In the Department, heretofore, all regulations pertaining to those 
diseases were promulgated by the Bureau of Animal Industry. Every 
State in the Union that I know anything about, and I think it is all 
but two, have adopted sanitary codes that by reference adopted the 
regulations of the Bureau of Animal Industry, not only the ones that 
are adopted now but they authorized their State sanitary commissions 
to cooperate and enforce the regulations of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry that might be promulgated i in the future. 

The reorganization of the Department of Agriculture has eliminated 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. There is no longer a Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you for coming in, gentlemen. 
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Fire-PreventiIon, Fire Figur anp F.Loop-PREVENTION IN NATIONAL 
Forests 


WITNESS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Lairp. The committee will come to order. Our first witness 
this morning is Congressman Edgar Hiestand of the 21st District of 
California. 

We will be glad to hear you at this time, Mr. Hiestand. 

Mr. Hiesranp. First I want to remark that I am in hearty sym 
pathy with the problems you gentlemen are facing—your effort and 
our effort to balance the budget and prevent further inflation. I am 
also conscious of the difficulty of deciding which measures are abso- 
lutely essential and which are desirable though nonessential. Those 
measures Which in your judgment can by a small expenditure save 
several times their actual cost and many times their potential and 
indirect loss naturally have a greater and more Seats appeal to 
your eyes and the proposed appropriation which I submit and hope 
to prove is in that category. 

The special cost of fighting fires in the Angeles National Forest 
last year was $1,414,000 ‘plus the regular prevention and presuppres- 
sion budget of $370,000, or a total of | $1,784,000. That is just the 
money expended for this purpose and it takes no account of the tre- 
mendous loss of the timber, of moisture-holding soil held there by 
underbrush, nor of possible damage from floods as a result. As against 
this, the proposed cost of 100 percent mi: unning would be $7 10,900 per 
year. The saving is obvious. That is just the out-of- pocket cost. 

Now, gentlemen, some $288,000 was requested by the Forest Service 
for fire prevention, fire fighting, and so forth, for the next fiscal year. 
That was far too small an amount, but when the budget was printed 
and sent to the Congress even that item had been deleted. 

Since then we have had 4 great fires in the Angeles National Forest 
burning over 72,000 acres or 10 percent of the forest. I might add in 
there that the normal expenditure, if they control the fires pretty well 
and have but 1 percent of the total acreage burned, is fine; but 10 per 
cent burned last year. The first 2 fires, the 1 in July and the 1 in No- 
vember, burned over a total of 45,000 acres. Those were the two large: 
fires over here [indicating on map|, away up in the forest in back of 
the mountains. I know that most of you realize, too, that during the 
dry season a forest fire in this area | indicating] is a very serious thing, 
much more so than in the east and north, and this was the dry season. 

1 personally inspected the terrain and went all over it. The larger 
of the fires was started simultaneously in four places by lightning. 
The Forest Service had one contracted helicopter which they put into 
immediate action extinguishing the first two of the fires. Upon land- 
ing at the second fire, however, the helicopter was damaged and 
could not go in again. This resulted in nearly 30,000 acres of fire 
which definitely could have been prevented with added equipment. 
This fire resulted in a flood hazard and threat to the water supply of 
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the Antelope Valley above the Little Rock Dam up in here [ indicat- 
ing | and back in here, and the water supply comes out of here [indi- 
cating]. I personally made an inspection of the entire forest and 
fire facilities and equipment through the forest. I came east with the 
large diagram, the smaller map and picture; but, before I arrived, two 
more great fires broke out up above Sierra Madre and Monrovia. This 
was in Christmas week. They got whipped by a 100-mile gale and 
got out of control burning another 27,000 acres on the south side of the 
mountains here [indicating]. This presents an entirely different kind 
of hazard, since it was right above the towns of Monrovia, Sierra 
Madre, Arcadia, and Duarte. 

As soon as the fire was under control, I called for recommendations 
from the Army engineers for flood control and the Forest Service for 
fire prevention measures. The Civil Functions Committee is consid- 
ering the flood control part, which is up in here [indicating] and, as a 
matter of fact, it is on the schedule on the floor this afternoon, in- 
cluded in bill H. R. 7183, for that part which can be spent this year. 
It cannot all be spent in protective installation in any one year. I 

submit the district forester’s recommendation for permanent installa- 

tions consisting of fire roads, trails, buildings, includes fire prevention 
and suppression stations, fire equipment—trucks, tractors, bulldozers, 
and so forth—radio installations, fixed and mobile, telephone lines, 
tanks and water systems, fire lanes and fire breaks. The cost is esti- 
mated at $8,576,000 to be amortized over a 10-year period with a 
greater proportion than normal being built the first year. For man- 
power this next fiscal year of $710,900, as above shown, is highly es- 
sential. That calls for manning 100 percent of the time. 

We have numerous resolutions of county, State, and everybody else 
around there, because the last two fires broke out in December. We 
already have a 6-month full-time staff and then a skeleton staff for the 
rest of the time. After the 6-month staff goes off duty, they are short 
of staff there and these fires broke out and could not be handled. 

Now a brief word on what can happen. In December 1933, after an 
unusually dry season, a disastrous fire broke out on the west side of the 
mountains here [indicating] completely denuding the watershed. The 
fire covered this area or about over into here [indicating]. The fire 
was in late December, and on December 31, 1933, a storm of 10 inches 
rainfall struck the bare mountains and a wall of water came rushing 
down. It is unbelievable to people who have not seen it, but when 
vou have a wall of water come rushing down suddenly from those 
mountains, unstopped, it is not only a wall of water, but a wall of rocks 
and boulders, some as big as automobiles. And they come fast and 
go right through buildings, and we had one building in Montrose 
that had 29 people in it who were all lost. And some automobiles were 
actually washed out several miles below in that rush and 1 had 6 
juve niles in it and was never found. It is almost unbelievable, and I 
have copies here of newspapers about the 1934 flood. 

In 1938, as a result of the 1933 flood, most of this fleod-control work 
was done [indicating]. You can see how that is blacked in, how much 
is done and completed, and a great deal of it is not even authorized. 
That is heavy rock. We could not reseed here, but we reseeded here 
as much as we can and through the rest of the forest. 
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In 1938 we were hit with another 10-inch storm and a wall of rocks 
rushed down the Big Tujunga Wash, and there were 65 known dead 
and many, many million dollars of loss, of course. Now that is what 
can happen. 

One brief little chart is of interest here. Here is a chart not of esti- 
mates of rainfall or estimates of floods, but actual scientific measure- 
ments taken recently at the San Dimas Forest Station of 3 different 
watersheds with an average of 7 storms, and 3 storms aggregating 
about 6 inches each, and in each of those watersheds the runoff was 
fine, approximately about 6 inches. 

In the same watershed, I have the runoff measurement for one other 
storm recently. This is 1 where the surface was unburned and this was 
about a 2-inch storm. And here | indicating] is a watershed that was 3 
vercent burned, and you can see the runoff is 3 to 4 times that much. 
But here [indicating] is 1 that was 32 percent burned, and you can 
see what I am talking about when I say there was a wall of water. 

The 1938 flood I referred to came down theBig Tujunga Wash and 
steered a course that caused between $45 million and $50 million 
damage. 

So much from the flood-control angle. Everything that can be done 
in a temporary way is being done. I assure you of that. We have 
vone to the President as far as the disaster classification under Public 
Law 875 of the 8ist Congress and we have a lot of flood-control equip- 
ment being used and measures being taken. The Forest Service has 
the use of an emergency fund, as far as possible, to build dams with 
concrete bases, but permanent installation is the subject of this discus 
sion. I might add right here that I know of no Government service 
which makes a dollar go as far as I have seen it go in the Forest 
Service. I have been all over that territory with them; I have found 
no evidence of waste, boondoggling, or anything of that kind. They 
take their job seriously. 

I was out there a couple of weeks ago on a Sunday morning, Feb- 

ruary 21, and at 7 o’clock that morning the entire group was pouring 
a concrete debris dam above Sierra Madre, which is an example of 
how they make the dollars go by a conscientious public servant. 
In consequence, I would like to recommend an appropriation of 
$357,600 as this year’s share of the additional $3,576,000 permanent in 
stallation, $370,000 regular fire-prevention budget, $710,900 payroll 
for staffing the forest on a full-time basis, or a total of $1,438,500 for 
the fiscal year. And I want to assure you if it is possible within the 
power of mankind this will prevent a ‘disaster which would cost. be- 
tween $20 million and $50 million in damage and the resultant loss 
of actual revenue, as well as a possible loss of life. 

We have had so far only two light rains, about-an-inch rains, but 
this is an example not only of what could happen, but what has been 
happening. It has been hi appening right straight along and these fig- 
ures illustrate the situation. 

You gentlemen are not concerned with the flood thing, but you are 
concerned in the prevention of fires on Federal lands. I want to as- 
sure you that the local communities are cooperating in every way they 
possibly ean. The State and county have done everything. This area 
has contributed, by way of cooperation, 87 cents per acre of outside 
cooperation as against the national average of eight-tenths of 1 cent. 
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Here are some pictures of just what has been happening in this last 
2-inch flood, and we are doing all we can in the way of prevention. 

I just feel this is a case where it is good business for us to invest a 
dollar and save actually a $2 loss, but a potential $50 million loss; be- 

cause, when we run into these millions of dollars in loss, it means a loss 

of potential revenue for Uncle Sam as well as anybody else. I do not 
think we are going to have any such disaster as we have had in the 
past, but we can have very serious ones as indicated by, that 2-inch 
rain. And if we can prevent these fires, it seems the commonsense 
thing to do. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you very much, Congressman Hiestand. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. No, but I want to make the comment that this is a very 
clear picture of what can happen, and it is a serious situation. 

Mr. Hunver. Mr. Chairman, after hearing Mr. Hiestand, you can 
easily understand why this gentleman, who started at the bottom of 
the Sears, Roebuck & Co, organization and made his way to the top 
before his retirement. The people of California are indeed fortunate 
that upon retirement from that company he has seen fit to enter public 
service. 

Frankly, in all my experience in Congress, I have never witnessed 

better presentation by a colleague be fore a committee in support 
of a cause of vital importance to his district. I think his presentation 
has been an excellent one and clearly shows the damage that has 
happened and the damage that can occur unless adequate flood- 
prevention and fire-prevention steps are taken in this area of southern 
California, which is an area very highly developed, and represents an 
investment of billions of dollars; an investment which, unless pro- 
tected from floods, is very likely in the future, as in the past, to be 
severely damaged. 

I would like to ask Mr. Hiestand to comment on the contribution 
of the State and local governments toward the cost of flood prevention 
and control. 

Mr. Hiesranp. There has been probably as complete cooperation as 
anywhere in the country. The total contribution of the county 
flood-control district in comparison to the Federal flood-control con- 
tribution of the Corps of Engineers has been on the basis of $1.50 
for every dollar the Federal Government has put up. 

The total project runs into six or seven hundred million dollars. 
It is a very large project extending over a long, long time and is being 
well taken care of. It is well under control. 

This | indicating] shows the terrific size of the projects. These are 
very large flood-control projects. 

Now as to the contribution of the State and county toward fire 
prevention in the Angeles National Forest, that is 87 cents per acre 
as against the national average of contribution of eight-tenths of a 
cent per acre toward cooperation in fire fighting, and so forth. 

Mr. Hunter. Isthe Angeles Forest a national forest ! 

Mr. Hiestanp. It is. And that is important, because that means it 
is our responsibility to look after it. 

Mr. Hunrer. And the threat which you speak of today, is one 
which arises on Federal land ? 

Mr. Hresranp. Exactly. 
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Mr. Hunter. It is a national forest area and for that reason it is 
primarily the responsibility of the Federal Government to see that 
proper fire-prevention safeguards are taken—not only fire-prevention, 
but flood-prevention measures as well. 

Mr. Hiestanp. In that same sense, this is not the usual Federal 
handout apphed fer by a great many people and that you gentlemen 
have had to turn down in a good many cases; this is our responsibility 
and we should assume it. And, incidentally, | know of no better place 
where it cin-be betterspent and with ‘less waste. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Hiestand, could you inform us what the Forest 
Service is doing presently to correct this situation ? 

Mr. Hrestanp. I would be happy to do it. Immediately after this 
particular fire, this Monrovia fire, as in the case of those other fires, 
they started reseeding by airplanes and, just as quickly as the ground 
was wet enough to hold they reseeded again and there is some little 
growth coming up. It is a little green fuzz. They will continue to 
do that in emergencies, but it will take some years before the soil will 
be in such shape as really to hold very much water. 

Immediately, also, the Forest Service is putting in a number of 
small debris dams with emergency money. I told you about the con- 
crete debris dam above the Sierra Madre Mountain that they were 
putting in. They are doing:all of the emergency work they can. This 
has to do with installations covering the ‘whole forest of access fire 
roads, fire divides, and so forth, with bulldozer equipment. 

Mr. Marswaty. You are looking at this program as something that 
is more prevention than what has been done. 

Mr. Hirstanp. Oh, yes, sir; this is a prevention system. 

Mr. MarsHaui. The permanent thing is the construction of those 
dams ? 

Mr. Hriestanp. That is correct. The Forest Service went into it 
and did a magnificent job, did everything they could in an emer- 
gency way, but this is a long-term 10-year project. 

Mr. MarsHaus. I would like to compliment you for your excellent 
presentation this morning. 

Mr. Hunter. Could you state for the record the total amount of 
taxes paid by the residérits of Los*Angeles County for the fiscal year 
1953 and, if available on an estimate basis, for fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Hrestanp. For flood-control purposes? 

Mr. Hunter. No; the total amount of money paid in Federal taxes 
by the people of Los Angeles County. 

Mr. Hrestanp. I will be very happy to get that. 

Mr. Hunter. I think it would be interesting to know, of the total 
contribution of the United States, the proportionate amount paid by 
the people of Los Angeles County. 

[ understand that Los Angeles County represents 48 percent of the 
total population of California. 

Mr. Hrestanp. It does. 

Mr. Hunter. And the total population of the State is now what— 
13 million ? 

Mr. Hiestanp. About that. The tax contribution is $2,184 million. 

Mr. Horan. This has been very interesting, because there is a very 
dry condition in the headwaters of the Colorado River, too, which 
could aggravate this still further if you have a dry time. 

Mr. Hiestanp. Certainly. 
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Mr. Larrp. Thank you very much, Mr. Hiestand, for your very 
fine presentation of this whole project. Certainly with the charts 
and pictures you exhibited to the committee you have given a very 
concise and thorough picture. We understand the problem which 
you do have there in Los Angeles County and we will certainly give 
it real consideration. 

Mr. Hiestanp. Thank you very much. I surely appreciate it. 

Mr. Larrp. We have a letter from Congressman Hinshaw on the 
same subject, which we will insert in the record at this point. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN TABER, 
Chairman, House Committee on Appropriations, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret that because of other obligations, it is not 
possible for me to appear before your committee personally today to urge emer- 
gency appropriations for the construction of works for flood control and fire pre- 
vention in Los Angeles County, Calif. For example, that on the mountains above 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 

Present appropriations for fire prevention in the national forests of southern 
California are not sufficient to provide an adequate level of service. There are 
large areas of land within Los Angeles County and the damage to such areas 
would cause irreparable injury to watersheds and property. 

It is my belief that research into methods for prevention and control of 
fires not only may well save the cover on our watersheds and thus prevent serious 
flood damage, but may also save the Federal Government money for fire control 
and flood damage, in the long run. 

I would like to present to you my support for a $50,000 increase in Department 
of Agriculture budget for Forest Service research in forest-fire prévention to 
strengthen the work in that area. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart HinsHaw, M. C. 


Mr. Lairp. We also have statements from Congressman Joe Holt 
and Congressman Patrick Hillings, which will be inserted at this 
point. 

(The statements are as follows :) 


Hon. H, Cart ANDERSEN, 
Chairman, Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I should like to join with my colleague, Congressman Edgar W. 
Hiestand, in recommending the appropriation of $357,600 as this year’s share 
of the additional $3,576,000 permanent installation, $370,000, the regular fire- 
prevention budget, and $710,900 payroll for staffing the forest, total $1,438,500 
for the fiscal year, and assure you that if it is possible within the power of 
mankind, this will prevent a disaster. 

Local cooperation from the county and State in the Angeles National Forest 
has amounted to &7 cents per acre of the forest as against the national average 
for local cooperation of 8/10 of 1 cent per acre. In other words, we participate 
more than 100 times as much as the national average. We may be assured of 
like cooperation from the current appropriation. 

I have a portion of the Angeles National Forest in my district, and whilé we 
did not have the disaster that occurred in the neighboring district of Congress- 
man Heistand, we did have several smaller fires which could have produced 
the same end result. 

I know that you gentlemen are familiar with the district forester’s recom- 
mendation for permanent installations of fire roads, trails, fire equipment, tank 
and water systems, fire lanes and firebreaks, and other fire disaster preventatives. 
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My district is a natural basin, and it is important that we have the protection 
of heavy wooded mountains to keep floodwater from descending upon our 
natural basin too rapidly. 

We have a cooperative flood-control effort underway with the city, county, 
State, and Federal governments all paying their fair share. This project is 
under the coordination of the Army engineers, and has already been of great 
assistance to our community. It is important, however, that we have a realistic 
fire-prevention budget, as well as adequate staffing for the Forest Service in 
our area. 

Thank you very much for your consideration and interest in the problem 
of our community. 

Yours sincerely and respectfully, 
Jor Hoit, Vember of Congress 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Patrick J. H1ILLiIncs, MEMBER OF CoNnGRESS, 25TH DisTrRictT 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to present a statement to your 
subcommittee. I wish to associate myself with the remarks of my colleague, 
Congressman Hiestand of California. He has made an excellent presentation of 
the need for funds to be spent in the Angeles National Forest, most of which lies 
within his district. 

I am particularly concerned with this appropriation, not only because of the 
need for fire-fighting protection in that part of Angeles National Forest which 
lies within my district, but also because of the flood hazards created. My dis- 
trict, the 25th, lies south of Mr. Hiestand’s district and consists, for the most 
part, of the San Gabriel Valley and Pomona Valley areas. There are a number 
of washes and streams which carry thousands of acre-feet of water off the moun- 
tainsides every time we have a severe rainstorm. The protective cover of vege- 
tation on the mountainsides, of course, holds the soil and absorbs moisture during 
the storms. By reforestation we can hold a large amount of water in the ground 
and can accomplish much toward preventing flood damage in the valley below. 
For that reason, I am stating to you on behalf of the 500,000 people in the 25th 
District that it is most important that adequate funds be provided to prevent 
future forest fires and to fight any fire that may break out. 

The program of the Forest Service, coupled with the flood-control projects now 
in progress or projected, will protect not only the citizens of immediately af- 
fected areas such as Arcadia, Monrovia, Duarte, Azusa, Glendora, Claremont, 
and Pomona, but will benefit countless others in the southern California area as 
well. 


Monpay, Marcu 15, 1954. 
Forest Service ProGRAMS 


WITNESS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Lairp. The committee will be pleased to hear at this time from 
Jack Westland, Congressman from the second District of Washington. 
Mr. Westtanp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the thing I want to 
talk about principally is forestry and forest management. I have a 
couple of prepared statements which I would like to insert in the 
record, and then I would like to make some comments about them. 
(The statements are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JACK WESTLAND, SECOND DISTRICT, WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, I want to speak briefly on the im- 
portance of Federal-State cooperative forestry work in my State of Washington. 
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Generally people think of Washington as a State where most of the timberlands 
are in Federal ownership. It is true that we have extensive national forests 
and other publicly owned areas, but the sum total of Federal ownership amounts 
to 51 percent of our commercial forest land. The other 49 percent is private 
holdings. Another fact that will interest your committee is that 56 percent of 
the privately owned commercial forest land in my State is in the hands of some 
thirty-eight thousand small owners. The average size property is around 145 
acres and 29,000 of these small owners are farmers with woodland.- By virtue 
of the location of my district some of these small ownerships occur therein. 

Cooperation between the United States Forest Service and my State in the 
private forests in Washington is not something that started yesterday. Back in 
1925 cooperative tree planting was started. Onur forest tree nursery at Pullman, 
Wash., is operated under this agreement whereby the Federal partner contributes 
an amount equa] to the State expenditures. I believe each partner contributes 
around $9,500 toward the production and distribution of forest tree seedlings 
for private planting. Other nurseries, some operated by industry, are also 
producing large quantities of seedlings. And we have many acres in need of 
planting to trees, 

In 1941 the State began cooperation with the United States Forest Service in 
the employment of farm foresters to assist the small owners of woodland. You 
are familiar with the fine work these farm foresters accomplish. Since 1945, 
over 5,000 small owners have been assisted in doing a better job of managing 
their forest property. We now have 6 farm foresters at work in Washington. 

The Federal share in this work almost equals the State expenditures which 
are xround $13,000 annually. 

Washington started cooperation in forest-fire control in 1912. In fact, Wash- 
ington was the 12th State to join in this cooperative endeavor with the United 
States Forest Service. Now all of the 1214 million acres of State and private 
forest land is being given statewide protection; 1952 was the longest and driest 
fire year on record. A total of 1,844 forest fires burned 33,115 acres. Through 
this cooperative work there has been a 62-percent reduction in the number of 
fires and the acreage burned has been low. This also means dangers to private 
timber are also low; 1953 has been the lowest fire-danger year on record for 
which we have been thankful. 

It has been estimated that adequate basic protection in Washington will cost 
$3,122,000. In fiscal year 1952 the State spent over $154 million and the Federal 
share was one-half million. There are about 9,000 fire-control personnel mo- 
bilized each year to do this protection job. 

Mr. Chairman, the elimination of cooperative funds for tree planting and the 
employment of farm foresters on page 343 of the budget will seriously hurt our 
forestry work on the small woodlands in my State. This is true because the 
Federal-State matching is about on a 50-50 basis for these 2 items. The 
reduction of 5 percent in cooperative fire-control funds will be felt also. Our 
basic protection cests were determined on 1950 values. Since-then the cost of 
trucks, pumps, and other equipment has advanced. Any cut in fire-control funds 
will reduce to some extent the effectiveness of the organization. The Washing- 
ton State Legislature does not meet until 1955. There will be no opportunity for 
additional funds to be appropriated by the State to take care of increased re- 
sponsibility under these cooperative programs. I therefore respectfully urge 
that every consideration be given to the restoration of these Federal appropria- 
tions for the current year, at least, in order to avoid the emasculation of the 
programs. 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF AN APPROPRIATION FOR FINANCING THE PREPARATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF TIMBER SALES ON THE NATIONAL Forests, ry Hon. Jack 
WESTLAND 


There are few fields in which the expenditures of public funds will return as 
much, in both tangible and intangible returns, as will adequate appropriations 
for financing timber sales. One example of the less tangible returns are the 
benefits which stem from proper management of young stands badly in need of 
thinning, a situation not uncommon in the South and East. Inadequate timber- 
use funds mean a reduction of the number of such sales, even when the pulp 
mills are asking that more timber be made available to meet their raw material 
needs. Another example is in the benefits that flow from converting a stagnant, 
old-growth. ferest, typical of much of the West,.highly. susceptible to insect_and 
disease attack, into a thrifty growing forest. The more we learn about insect 
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and disease control in the forest, the more apparent it becomes that it is far bet- 
ter to harvest these old, susceptible trees, than to continue indefinitely to spend 
public funds protecting them by direct attack on the pests. 

Perhaps more important than either of these examples, since after all forests 
are worthwhile only to the extent they are used, is the benefit that flows from 
providing employment to a great many woods workers. One of the fine develop- 
ments that has come with the motortruck and an expanding road system is the 
development of the independent logger. These men are indispensable cogs in 
the industrial machine that produces the Nation’s wood products. They are 
dependent entirely on timber purchases for their livelihood. In those parts of 
the country in which a large part of the standing timber is in national forest 
ownership, inadequate timber-use funds can result in the strange spectacle of 
stands in need of cutting near a community in need cf work. 

At a time when all public expenditures must undergo the closest scrutiny, we 
have to look for measurable, tangible benefits. It would be difficult to find an 
investment which will return as much, in dollars and cents, as an adequate 
appropriation for financing the national-forest timber-sale business. 

One way to get this picture is to compare the value of the national-forest 
timber cut, and the cost of management planning, sale preparation, and timber- 
sale preparation, over a period of years. 


Average | Average 


value per ADRseer | cost per 
thousand thousand 


Thousand 
board feet 


1 
Fiscal year 
| 


10002 Jo0-- ees 3, 501,937 | $30, 714, 292 | $8.77 $4, 335, 000 | $1. 24 

iistiectemcnamns chine avkdeal 4, 688, 2% , B16, 389 10. 20 | 4, 839, 000 1. 03 

1952_.. aaa packs } 4, 418, 5: 59, 341, 209 13. 4: 5, 137 1.17 

1953... | 5, 160, 355 , 616, 025 13. 6 5, f 1.07 
42, 195, 574 12. 18 | 5, 780, 300 


I am informed that the total sustained yield cutting capacity of the national 
forests is about 6.9 billion feet annually. There are a number of reasons why 
all of this volume cannot be cut at the present time. One reason is lack of 
adequate access roads. But it is obvious that the rate of cutting cannot be 
maintained or increased without provision for doing the necessary work of sale 
preparation and administration. And it should also be obvious that an invest- 
ment that returns in the neighborhood of $10 for every $1 invested, meanwhile 
conserving and developing the public’s property, is just plain, good business. 

Mr. Westianp. The first matter I would like to discuss in this 
cooperative deal with the Federal Government is cooperation with 
the States. You have had quite a bit of testimony on this, I believe, 
from the Forestry Division of the Department of Agriculture and 
there are just two things I would like to comment on. 

First of all, in 1952, we had about 1,800 forest fires and they burned 
33,000 acres, which meant quite a bit. of loss of timber. Out in the 
State of Washington, for example, Mr. Horan may recall the fire 
we had out at the Forks. 

In the:1953 farm cooperation with the States, I understand there 
was a 62-percent reduction in those fires, and 1953 was the lowest fire 
year on record. 

The States are contributing very sizable amounts to this program 
and all of the States in the country are contributing $26 million, for 
example, in this forest-fire program and about $1.25 million on farm 
forestry, and about $1.6 million to the nursery program. So it is 
not a one-way street by any means. It is very definitely, just as the 
word says, a cooperative proposition where the States are going in 
with us. 

The second thing I would like to bring to your attention is that 
with those funds which have been eliminated you leave those States 
whose legislatures do not meet until next year in a pretty bad shape, 
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and the State of Washington is one of them. We do not meet until 
next year, so that there is no opportunity for that State to make an 
appropriation, if they can find the money, to carry on this program. 
And particularly in the Pacific Northwest this program is vital and 
they are kind of in a tough spot on this thing. I think the committee 
could well take that into mind, if you have not already, of carrying 
the program through at least for a year and giving the State legis- 
latures an opportunity to try to find some way of carrying this thing 
by themselves if the committee has in mind eliminating the program 
in its entirety. 

The next thing I wanted to talk about and something that I con- 
sider of very vital importance in the Pacific Northwest “and particu- 
larly in the States of Oregon and Washington and, I must say, par- 
ticularly in my district, because it just happens that this beetle, which 
has quite a name, this Pseudomonas Saliciperda is attacking these 
forests and doing a tremendous amount of damage. Out of some 
603,000 acres that have been attacked by this beetle, 588,000 of them 
are in the States of Oregon and Washington, and a very large part of 
that is in the Baker National Forest which is in my district. 

Now it seems to me the Government has an interest in these national 
forests. If they allow this thing to go along and let this bug destroy 
the asset, they can do so. If, on the other hand, the “V realize what is 
going on here and do something about it, they have an opportunity to 
do that, too. The thing to do, it seems to me, is to viel this timber 
that has become infected. That can be done, but it must be done 
rather quickly, and it has become enough of a situation so that Mr. 
McArdle, the Chief Forester, calls this Baker area a critical area 
He has taken a couple of his foresters, or rangers, out of the Portland 
area and sent them up into that forest in order to prepare these trees 
so that they could be harvested. These fellows have to go in and 
cruise the timber and draw up sales forms. 

I think it is interesting, if you gentlemen do not already know, 
the amount of money that is retur ned by the Forestry Division. I just 
have a couple of very simple figures which I would like to bring to 
your attention. 

In 1953 your actual appropiration for this branch was $5.5 million. 
With that $5.5 million they produced about $70.5 million of sales. 
Now 25 percent of that $70 million goes to the counties in which these 
forests are located for roads and schools; so knock off $17.5 million 
there. Another 10 percent goes for forest management, or $7 million. 
That makes $24.5 million. Then you have $5.5 million which it costs. 
So you have a total of $30 million out of that $70 million that does 
not go, let us say, into the Federal Treasury; but you have $40 mil- 
lion that goes into the Federal Treasury. 

I want to ask this committee—and this, I am sure, is not an easy 
one—to appropriate additional funds, more funds than were al- 
lowed by the budget and more funds than were asked for, in fact, by 
the Department of Agriculture. I am sure that is not a customary 
procedure for this committee. 

Mr. Horan. That is on roads and trails? 

Mr. WestLanp. No, sir; this is to harvest this timber. I want half 
a million dollars. I believe if half a million dollars was put into this 
budget for harvesting additional timber ? 

Mr. Horan. For timber sales. 
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Mr. WesrLanp. For timber sales. 

Mr. Horan. That would increase the timber sale activity ? 

Mr. Westianp. That is correct. 

They estimate those hundred men would produce about 500 million 
feet, or about $5 million in sales. In other words, it is about a 10 to | 
ratio. So for an expenditure of about $500,000, you would produce 
+5 million, less than those funds that I say go to the county and those 
that go to the Forestry management, but would produce a very de- 
cided return to the Federal Government and not only that, but, gen- 
tlemen, if we do not do that, then this beetle that I have just been 
talking about, continues his work and the assets of the Federal Gov- 
ernment may very well be destroyed. It just seems to me that it is 
simply good business. 

Mr. Lairp. I agree with you that there should be increased empha- 
sis on the timber sales activity. 

Mr. Westianp. Mr. Chairman, it is very interesting to note that 
in the budget which has been sent up here the Department has seen 
fit to increase the budget in fairly good amounts in order to make 
the investigations. For example, they increase the amount for forest 
luanagement investigation by about $2.00.000 : insect investigation by 
about $150,000; and control of outbreak of forest pests by $285,000. 
Well, that is fine. So they made those investigations and that is fine 
and, as a result, they find that this bug is killing these trees, and it 
would just seem to me that the money has been well spent; they have 
discovered this fact all right. Now, having found out the facts, let 
us take advantage of the things we have found out and harvest this 
crop. 

I think I should also say that this will not mean an overcutting 
between what is allowable to keep a sustained-yield basis; it is the 
overall picture. 

Mr. Horan. Well, it means more than that, because this harvest, 
this salvage, will let your green stand stay there. 

Mr. Westianp. That is true. And besides that, I think you are 
all familiar with the fact that the national forests are not up to their 
allowable cut, and that this would not hurt that in any way. 

Gentlemen, I have asked here for $500,000, which is pretty much 
on a national basis. As far as my own district is concerned, six men 
will handle that job in the Mount Rainier National Forest. That 
would mean additional funds of $30,000, and they would produce an 
estimated total of about $100,000 annually in sales. 

Much as I like to talk about my own district, I think this thing 
should be considered from a national, rather than from a purely 
local, standpoint. 

Mr. Horan. No additional questions, Mr. Chairman. We have 
struggled with this problem, and it is not easy. The reason for the 
shape of the budget, of course, as Mr. McArdle testified, is the at- 
tempt to hold the estimate throughout the Department in such a way 
that we can keep from running over the debt limit, and to move in the 
direction of balancing the budget. 

Now, against that, the C ongress, and particularly this subcommittee, 
will have to we igh the v alue of the salvage. We have gone into that 
at length and quite often. We are not marking up the bill for 2 weeks 
yet, and I want my colleague from Washington to know that we take 
his statement very seriously. 
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Mr. Westtanp. | certainly would like to thank you for that state- 
ment, Mr. Horan. I realize the problem. It seems to me there are 
not many places where you appropriate funds where the returns are 
10 times the appropriation. 

Mr. Larep. Thank you very much, Mr. Westland. We thank you 
for this fine appearance before the committee and for your suggestions. 

Mr. WestLanp. I want to thank the committee for this opportunity 
to appear. 


Monpay, Maren 15, 1954. 
Forest Propuctrs UriILizATION AND ForEst RESEARCH 


WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Lairp. We are privileged to have with us as our next witness 
Hon. William 8. Hill, Member of Congress from the State of Colorado. 

The committee is glad to have you, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you very much, Mr. Laird. 

One of the high points in appearing before committees of the Con 
gress is to appear before the Subcommittee on Agriculture for 
appropriations. 

Mr. Hunrer. And your appearance is one of the high points for 
the committee. 

Mr. Hi. Really and truly I think this is a very sympathetic 
committee. Today I am going to be t: ilking along the line, and give 
my testimony along the lines, that was given by the previous witness 
(Mr. Westland) not only on agricultural products, especially, and 
from the standpoint that forestry is a very definite agriculture product, 
just as much so as corn or wheat ; it comes out of the soil. 

I have two statements which I will file and just brief them, because 
I know the committee is pressed for time, but I do hope you will 
tind time to read them. 

I would like to say my statement falls into 3 categories, 1 part of it 
is on water, grass and forest products, and utilization and recreation. 
I shall try to discuss them from those angles. 

First of all, let me say that I have come to the definite conclusion, 
personally, that no greater work can be done by the United States in 
the production of forests in our downstream lands than to begin a 
systematic development and a production program of timber and 
grass in the high reaches of the mountain areas of the United States. 
Otherwise, we are headed exactly for the same situation that exists 
in China, the three great rivers that have carried the land down into 
the ocean during these hundreds of years. We cannot cut these hills 
and mountainsides off and expect the soil to remain up in the hills. 

Let us just be sure we understand that. Of course, all the Congress- 
men from the West know that that is true, because our rains come 
with such tremendous force—they really are not rains, they are tor- 
rential downpours. Dry creek beds in an hour and a half become 
roaring torrents of water, tearing down the mountainsides, and roll- 
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ing rocks half as large as this building. You just cannot imagine 
the power and force they have. So far, we have never had an inte- 
grated program over all of the United States, and I think you gen- 
tlemen realize it. Now, let me compliment the committee by saying 
that I checked over what was recommended by the Forestry Depart- 
ment and the Budget Bureau, and I notice a special increase in the 
forest research program, dividing it up into forest protection investi- 
gation and forest products investigation, and also forest resources 

I hope you can step out and increase that just a little further along 
the very lines that my good friend from the West, Mr. Westland, was 
testifying to a moment ago. 

I am not going into the details of my statement because it will show 
the real basic arguments behind the idea of developing the grass as 
you begin to thin out your forests on the hillsides. You can do that; 
and of course that means the control of the grass, so far as the use 
of it is concerned, by the stockmen, 

Second, that you can develop more of the reservoirs of water, I mean, 
we can, as a people—not any one person. 

And we can develop our forest products. 

Mr. Larrp. We will insert Mr. Hill’s statement at this pont in the 
record, 

(The statement follows :) 


In the Mountain States and in the Southwest there are three priceless assets 
yielded by our wild lands that are sometimes not considered as being very closely 
related. I consider that they are very closely interrelated and that at the same 
time they are all potentially very closely related to the development of wood 
utilization. I am talking about water, grass, and recreation and their relation- 
ships to the program of forest products utilization research in the Forest Service. 
Forest products industries are still not very highly developed with us. 

Let's talk about water. You know that it is our paramount problem and that 
most of it is yielded from the high country where the snowpack is all important. 
We have learned quite a little through the work of the forest experiment stations 
about the regulation of both snowpack and rate of melt through controlled cutting 
of the forest stands in the higher country. There is much more to learn but we 
are making good progress. This sounds good, and it is good, but there is a blank 
spot. Whatever we do in this business of control through forest cutting is even- 
tually going to have to depend upon our ability to use the trees we cut. The 
principal tools are the ax and the saw, and the cutting costs money. There is 
a lot of land that will eventually iave to be treated in order to stabilize and 
increase the water yield to the valleys without impairment of permanent water- 
shed values. The question here is of markets for the wood that is cut. We 
are not, in general, a big timber area, although some of our spruce forests and 
some ponderosa pine really qualifies. Generally speaking, we have a vast area 
of relatively small timber that in effect constitutes one of the most important 
fiber reserves in the country. In addition, there is large growth capacity that 
we are not yet in position to gain and will not realize until we can begin regular 
harvesting. 

What I want to point out is that although there is some promise of develop- 
ment of utilization in our country along the lines of pulp utilization, it is likely 
to be pretty slow. We are going to have to integrate pulp mills with permanent 
wood yield, with mixtures of species with which the existing pulp industry is 
not too familiar, and especially with consumptive use of water at the lowest 
possible level, and with little or no consequent pollution of streams. Quite 
obviously, this latter is of tremendous importance in the maintenance of the 
huge reereational resources of the mountain country. These things are going 
to call for*new kinds of:pulp developments.that can only.come-from research. 

I have had occasion to review the history of some of the pulp developments of 
the past generation. it looks to me as if there was about a 20-year lag between 
the beginning of good technological research and the major phase of new develop 
ments. For example, it has really been about 20 or 25 years since the beginning 
of the big kraft pulp development in the South and that is just about the time 
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when much of the basic knowledge about the adaptability of the southern pines 
to kraft pulp was available. Likewise, the development of semichemjcal pulp of 
hardwoods, which is just now beginning, is based upon technical research most 
of which is about 15 or 20 years old. 

Looking at the population curve for the country and at the pulpwood resources 
I am conyinced that the very considerable stands of pulp timber in the Rocky 
Mountains and in the Southwest will be needed and will be used before very 
many more years have elapsed. Therefore, I urge upon you the importance of 
paying intense attention to the technical and economic problems involved in 
these developments before it is too late. In short, I think it is time now the 
we ought to be paying for a great deal of research on the problems I have 
discussed 

Now, about grass and wood utilization research. It is a fact that very large 
acreages of what were formerly grazing lands of geod quality both in Colorado 
and in the Southwest, have been invaded and taken over by forest stands, stands 
of poor quality that will never make them saw timber, and of species that have 
never been commercial and, under present utilization conditions, are not likely 
to be. However, extensive land-clearing activities are in progress already in 
some of this territory where men are cutting and burning these sometimes very 
thick stands of small trees, sowing grass, and making money out of the process 
However, it is a pretty shaky operation because the costs of clearing are high 
and the returns are sometimes problematical. . Also, of course, there is involved 
the very important question of watershed control—whether to cut or not to cut, 
where to cut and where not to cut, ete. This sort of activity is going to con 
tinue. My point is that the costs of doing the job would be vety greatly reduced 
if we had some sort of outlet for the wood removed It doesn’t have to be a 
tremendously protitable outlet In any event, L believe it could be worked ont 
even a “break even” market would suffice. Some of it Can undoubtedly go into 
pulp 

I have thought about the possibilities of turning this wood into stock feed, 
preferably molasses, so that we could do two: things at once. (1) Use the wood 
profitably to reduce the cost of conversion of the land; (2) provide to the very 
large ranching industry a stable supplementary feed base, which now troubles 
them considerably. You see, naturally our ranchers are pretty much on the 
end of the supply line as far as molasses is concerned and they use considerable 
quantities of molasses, but because of their location, transportation is expensive 
and the price is quite beyond their control. I am convinced that there is a very 
large potential market for molasses made from wood that is otherwise going to 
waste and impeding a necessary land conversion activity. 

I am told that the installation of any such commercial facilities as I am think 
ing of under present conditions of technical and economical knowledge would 
be quite precarious and | agree with this finding. However, at the same time, 
Lam convinced that with more research on the problem, with better technological 
and better economic knowledge, that problem can be solved and solved to the 
great benefit of the entire industry. We would be putting low-grade forests into 
the food supply and when we do that job properly we will probably increase our 
waterfiow ina lot of country at the same time that we increase our grass supply. 

Now, clearly, the key to both of the tasks that I have outlined, and these are 
ouly two of many, is forest products research at the Forest Preducts Laberatory, 
and application of the results of that research in the field through the medium 
of our very effective Forest Utilization Service. I have realized for a long time 
that these activities, at their present level of resources, must be centered. upen 
those tasks of similar and high importance to those tiniber producing regions 
that are already well developed and in business, simply because the money 
available to the Forest Service in this field will not stretch to do jobs such as 
I am outlining. I think this is wrong, not to argue that the tasks should. be 
done. They are all tremendously important to the welfare of the country, but 
the tasks that I am outlining are going to be very important—and I suspect 
much sooner than we anticipate. I know that the Forest Products Laboratory 
is cognizant of the importance of the work I am proposing, but I also know 
their their resources are far too limited to do more than a very small exploratory 
job. 

I plead with this committee for expansion of the resources in forest. products 
research so that a balanced, well-coordinated, far-seeing program can be given 
to all the country. 
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FOREST RESEARCH 


I wish to speak in support of Forest Service research work. The 1955 budget 
for the Forest Service includes an increase for forest research; that is, for 
additional research on forest insects, on forest fire protection, and for research 
on tree improvement through forest genetics. Certainly forestry is an area of 
research that needs greater emphasis and I strongly commend the proposed 
budget increase for the Forest Service in this respect. 

I want especially to tell about my own observations on the value of additiona) 
forest-genetics research. It was my privilege about a year and a half ago to 
visit the Forest Service's field research center at Placerville, Calif., where a small 
amount of basic research in tree breeding has been underway over the last few 
years. I was greatly impressed with the tree-breeding techniques that have 
been developed by the Forest Service, and of the possibilities that lie ahead in 
this relatively new field of forest science. Upon my return to Washington I 
discussed this matter with the Forest Service people because it seemed to me 
that we could go a long way in improving forest trees by genetical methods much 
us we have been improving agricultural crops. 

At this Placerville, Calif., research center, the Forest Service has assembled 
in a tree-breeding arboretum about 70 out of a total of 90 known species of 
pines. I was informed that this represents the finest source of tree-breeding 
material on pines anywhere in the world, and that the development of this arbor 
etum was the first step in trying to work out improved pine trees for the western 
part of our country. 

Working with this basic material Forest Service research people have already 
successtully crossbred many of the pines by teclhiniques developed especially for 
forest trees. Moreover, some of the new hybrids show exceptional vigor and 
quality of growth, as well as resistance to insects and diseases 

I saw a hybrid tree, for example, resulting from a cross between Jeffrey pine 
and Coulter pine. This new hybrid incorporates the good lumber quality of 
Jeffrey pine and besides is resistant to the pine weevil which has done such great 
damage in the past to planted Jeffrey pines in California. The resistance to the 
insect, 1 was told, comes from the vigorous and fast-growing Coulter pine parent 

But, this was not all. I saw another fine looking hybrid tree resulting from 
crossing the above hybrid with Ponderosa pine. Now, Ponderosa pine is our most 
important timber tree occurring widely in Colorado and in all other States of the 
West. Our unimproved Ponderosa pine, however, is also subject to pine weevil 
damage. But this new hybrid resulting from back crossing appears to be 
resistant to the pine weevil and so far appears also to be fast growing and of 
good form from a timber-tree viewpoint. 

Another impressive forest-tree hybrid which I saw, was the result of crossing 
one of our native white pines with an Asiatic white pine. This hybrid shows 
great promise of being resistant to the white pine blister rust—a serious forest 
pest in the Eastern and Western United States that requires millions of dollars 
annually of Federal, State, and private funds to combat. I was told that it was 
entirely possible to develop through forest genetics a white pine tree that would 
be resistant to blister rust and at the same time be as good as, if not superior to, 
our present native white pines. To do this, however, would require much addi 
tional intensive forest-genetics research and painstaking testing of the new 
improved trees. 

These are only a few of the tree-improvement results I saw at the forest 
genetics research center at Placerville, Calif. The point that impressed me was 
the great potentialities of this sort of work. Accordingly, I am greatly pleased 
that the Department of Agriculture and the Budget Bureau have given this 
promising field of research emphasis by including a request for additional funds 
I understand that the additional funds requested would permit extending such 
research to each of the major forest regions in the United States. I wholeheart 
edly endorse the 1955 budget increase for forest-genetics research. 


Mr. Hitz. Now, the other subject I want to talk about for a moment 
is the forest research work. 

With reference to research in forestry, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to talk with you a little more about breeding hybrid trees. It is im 
possible for a man’s mind to-grasp what. is being done in this little 
laboratory out at Placerville.. I understand they were given some 
thing like $43,000 for the current fiscal year. 
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I found that in the experimental development of trees, I do not 
doubt the testimony that they are doing for trees exactly what hybrid 
corn is doing for corn. They took those trees and the only tree that 
they have been able to really make progress on is the Ponderosa pine. 
These men are top experts from the standpoint of carrying on experi- 
mental work. They are the fellows who dunk the trees and are work- 
ing, they told us, and the records are there for you to read for yourself, 
that they can take a Ponderosa pine, breed a hybrid tree, by using cer- 
tain strains and in 35 years have just as much lumber on a given part 
of ground as you can now have by using the ordinary Ponderosa and 
letting it grow 60 years. 

Now, that is not all. The other is they have been able to defi- 
nitely show that they can breed into that tree, in the bark, immunity 
from diseases that are actually destroying Ponderosa pine wherever 
they hit the area. 

I think that is as far as I need to go, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to mention just one other thing. I think the testimony 
will show, that is, the need to control the peach disease, the peach 
mosaic and fony peach disease. 

The growers in western Colorado—that is not in my district— 
complained to me that. their budget had been cut down so much on 
that type of work that they are going to lose all their experimental 
work. I would just like to ask the committee to check and see if that 
is correct; if it is, and, if it is possible, to increase that appropriation. 

Mr. Hunter. That is a serious problem in Colorado? 

Mr. Hii. Yes; they are going to lose their orchards. You have 
done some fine work so far, but I have received complaints from one 
peach growers’ association. If you have any questions, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Larrp. Any questions, Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. I would like to point out to you at this time, Mr. Hill, 
as I commented while Mr. Westland was here, that our problem is with 
the budget, and of course it is true that the total amount to be allowed 
this year will be about the same as last year; so actually there is a 
rather small cut when you understand that there will be a supple- 
mental of some $5 million to be added to the total for forest services. 

That is brought about largely by a condition in your watershed; 
you have a very dry condition there now, and you actually havea fire 
condition at this time of year which is very unusual. It will all have 
a bearing also, in the Los Angeles area since the Colorado watershed 
is so vital to them. However, this subcommittee is taking that into 
consideration and we appreciate your appearance and your testimony 
and we want you to know that when we come to write the bill up, we 
are going to take that into consideration. 

Mr. Hix. Let me say in closing, that I believe, and I am convinced 
in my own mind, there is no more sympathetic committee that I have 

ever appeared before than this Subcommittee on Agriculture. I com- 
pliment you on the type of legislation you have always brought to the 
floor and I assure you of my complete and total cooperation in the way 
you bring this bill out. If you feel you can arrange it so as to help 
out on this breeding plan in Wisconsin 

Mr. Latrp. The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison—— 

Mr. Hiri. Yes. I visited that. And also the Placerville. And 
personally I would like to say that I visited practically all of the for- 
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est areas in the United States, that is, in the northern and western 
parts; not the South; and I feel that we have one of our real agricul- 
tural jobs to do 1 in those sections. 

Mr. Hunver. Mr. Hill, I am very glad you brought out the work 
the at is be isda me at the Forest Laboratory at Placerville, Calif. You 
have shown that real results are forthcoming, and that this laboratory 
simply is not just a plaything, presided over by a group of myopia- 
eyed scientists, but they are producing real results, and real returns to 
the American people. In other words, they are more than paying 
for themselves in the results that are forthe oming. 

Mr. Hitt. Might I, Mr. Chairman, in response to that fine state- 
ment by Mr. Hunter, say that when we v isited this labor: atory we went 
into the polinization plant and we watched the work, and we talked to 
the men who climbed the trees, to cross-pollinate these ponderosa 
pines. We also discovered on the register, visitors from all over the 
world are coming to that point in California to get information which 
was being developed. 

I could hardly believe it myself. I have always felt that the Euro- 
peans, the Norwegians, the Germans, and the Swedes knew everything 
about lumber, but the next week after we were there, if I remember 
correctly, a group of top scientists from Europe came over to find out 
what was being developed at the Placerville Laboratory in California. 

Frankly, I was amazed at the few men they had, the amount of 
work that they were doing. It is a wonderful laboratory, and it opens 
yo eyes, and the things that are being done almost be yond belief— 
by the men who actu: ally go out in the forest and climb the trees. 

Mr. Larep. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you, gentlemen, for the privilege of appearing 
before you. 


Monpay, Marcu 15, 1954. 
GoLtpEN NEMATODE AND OrHer AGRICULTURAL PEsTs 


WITNESSES 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 

HON. STVYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Lamp. We have appearing before us Hon. Clifford McIntire, 
Member of Congress from the State of Maine, and Hon. Stuyvesant 
Wainwright, Member of C ongress from the State of New York. 

Mr. McIntire, we will be very glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as a 
member of the legislative Committee on Agriculture, I want to express 
the appreciation I personally feel as Representative of the Third Dis- 
trict of Maine, to have the opportunity, not only of working with the 
legislative side of agriculture, but to have the very wholehearted coop- 
eration and wonderful working relationship which exists between the 
Agriculture Committee on “Appropriations and the legislative 
committee. 

42898—54—pt. 427 
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This is my second appearance before this committee in the short 
time that I have been in Congress, and I assure you that I look for- 
ward to the opportunity of presenting to you my thoughts relative 
to appropriations in the field of agriculture, which are important to 
the northeast part of the country and to Maine in particular. 

I have about 5 or 6 different subject matters which I want to present 
to the committee, and I want also at this time to place in the record 
the fact that Congressman Nelson of the Second District of Maine, 
und Congressman Hale of the First District of Maine, are associated 

vith me in this presentation this morning, and support wholehearted- 
fs the statement that I will make to the committee relative to the ap- 
propriation so important to our State. 

Congressman Wainwright, New York, joins with me also this morn- 
ing and in order to conserve his time, I want to move over first to the 
sub ject matter in which we have a joint interest and it relates to re- 

arch work in relation to the golden nematode, a problem in the 
Detain industry. I might state for the record that my own State of 
Maine produces about 16 percent of all Irish potatoes produced in the 
United States and about 98 or 99 percent of the production in Maine 
is in the Third Congressional District. 

We have been for years deeply concerned with the golden nematode 
problem. It is possib ly one of the greatest threats to the whole white- 
potato industry in this country. A threat because, to date, in spite of 
a great deal of research, to which the State of New York, has con 
tributed very heavily, no answer has been found to the nematode 
problem. Land which has been infected by this nematode has been 
taken completely out of production, and because of the great threat 
of this nematode to potato production in this country, it has become 
the standard procedure, on the part of the producing areas outside 
of the infested area, to slap down an ironclad quarantine against po- 
tatoes, containers in which potatoes are used, and equipment which is 
associated with production in the infested area, being prohibited 
from moving into areas of production which do not currently have 
any infestation as far as we know. 

Now, in fiscal year 1955, the budget provides for $201,000 to cope 
with the golden nematode problem. This represents a reduction of 
$145,400 from the $346,000 provided for in the current fiscal year 1954. 

My recommendation is that in order to effect control or to keep in- 
tact the control program which is outlined, that the appropriation be 
restored to the 1952-53 level, or $375,000. 

This nematode is an organism that attacks the fibrous feeding roots 
of potatoes ; it kills off the feeding roots, resulting, of course, in very 
substantial reduced yield. But the great importance of these rather 
severe measures which have been taken today to try to confine the prob- 
lem to Long Island, is the fact that it appears as a cyst on the tuber 
itself, which is about the size of the head of a common pin, golden i In 
color, Ww hic h brings about its name, and that cyst can become detached 
and attached to the containers, like burlap, or cotton, or whatever it 


may be. It can also become detac hed, and attach itself to the equip- 
ment used in the field. And that cyst will remain dormant until such 
time as it becomes assov inated closely to the feeding roots of potatoes, 
And by virtue of some chemical reaction which is thrown out by the 
feeding roots, the cyst will dissolve and the nematode will come out and 


vo into the stalk of the feeding root and cut it off. 
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It is an organism that, so far as is known, comes from 197 se 
countries and in Europe the »y have been trying to live with it, but we, 
in this country, are very deeply concerned with keeping it confined 
to Long Island for research people and growers have cooperated in 

his problem and are attempting, very, very, sincerely to keep it con- 
fined to that area 

It first came into existence in the western end of Long Island, in 
Nassau County. Fortunately for the landowners in that area, much 
of the land which was forced out of production had been taken over 
for residential use. However, it is now over into Suffolk County, Long 
Island, which is evidence that they have not been able to confine it to 
the original land on which it was first discovered. 

Maine immediately slapped on a quarantine against any potatoes 
~_ Long Island coming into Maine and it is somewhat accepted i 

» potato industry that wherever it is found, that area shall be imme 
lately quarantined as to the movement of any part of the produc 
tion into any other State which has, so far, been considered to be free. 

We have a great stake in this problem in our Maine potato indus- 
try, because we are producing about 60 percent of all the certified seed 
that is grown east of the Mississippi hhiver, including the maritime 
province. 

Phat seed is of vital importance to us as a part of our industry be- 
cause we supply seed for all areas east of the Mississippi River in 
competition, of course, with other producing areas. ut we consider 
that our market outlet and if it is not possible to confining this infesta 
tion to Long Island, if by chance, and we are faced with that possibility, 
that this golden nematode should be found in Maine, our stake in this 
thing is that we immediately will be subject to the same quarantine 
measures as Long Island has been subjected to. For that reason, we 
feel that we have a great stake in having an adequate appropriation to 
meet this problem, and to associate ourselves with the expressions of 
interest on the part of the other potato-producing areas. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to yield to our colleague, 
Mr. Wainwright, of Long Island, who has the great potato-produc 
ing area of Long Island in his district. 

Mr. Latrp. We will be very happy to hear from our friend and re 
spected colleague, Congressman Wainwright, of New York. 

Mr. Warnwrient. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee for allowing me to join with Mr. McIntire on this very, very 
serious question. 

I not only subscribe to everything that Mr. McIntire has said, but 
this is supported by other Congressmen of Maine and my colleague ir 
Nassau County, and we have talked to others in potato-growing dis- 
tricts who feel that actually this is a very desperate situation 
Recently, 1 inquired of the chairman of the Appropriations Commit 
tee aon ‘ther this appropriation dealing with the golden nematode was 
] biter continued. 

i ‘ background purposes, Suffolk County produces more potatoes 
din: any other county in the country, with all due deference to my 
good friend from Maine, and more than 75 percent of the potatos 

grown in New York State. 

We feel a desperate situation faces the potato growers this year. W: 
would need $1.75 a bag to break even and a 100-pound bag is now 


oO 
go 
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selling for 93 and 95 cents; that represents a tremendous loss to those 
engaged in growing potatoes. 

And not only does it adversely affect this great potato-growing area, 
but, as Mr. McIntire pointed out, if this nematode gets out of Long 
Island into Maine or Idaho and out into other portions of thee ountry, 
it is very possible that we are going to have a potato famine similar to 
what existed in 1845 in Ireland. 

Particularly addressing myself now to this budget, the budget cut 
out $145,000 for research for this project. Not only would I like to 
see the $145,000 restored, and urge that the subcommittee consider, in 
light of the facts presented by myself and Mr. McIntire of the very 
dangerous nature of this pest, but actually I recommend a higher sum. 
I would like to recommend $450,000 be given to the study of this par- 
ticular disease, due to the fact that it could cripple the whole potato 
industry. 

I want to thank you very much for allowing me to take these few 
minutes of your time in presenting this matter, and I shall be glad to 
answer any questions, particularly with reference to Suffolk County, 
which you may have to ask, 

Mr. Horan. May I call your attention to the fact that the total 
amount remaining in the budget under crop research represents an 
increase of some $437,000 over the last year’s appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Warnweicut. It would seem to me that due to the fact that 
the golden nematode is spreading on Long Island with Suffolk County, 
and because we want to try to stop its spread, it is necessary to pay 
the farmer who cooperates and not plant their particular acreage. 
Conseque tly, as I said, due to the spread, it would be necessary to in- 
crease this appropriation or at least return to the fiscal 1954 budget, 
which was $145,000 more. Would you agree with that, Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McInrime. Yes. And I might add too, in relation to the in- 
demnity payments to help combat this problem, there is ample prece- 
dent in prior years, in different States, to indemnify producers under 
programs of tuberculous control and also Bangs disease in cattle. 

Mr. Hunter. Foot-and-mouth diseases. 

Mr. Larrp. That is a different program. 

Mr. Hunrer. It is a different program, but involves indemnity 
payments. 

Mr. McInrire. But the concept of indemnifying a producer in 
respect to the control of a disease or an insect problem, of indemni- 
fying the producer—is an entirely consistent one in the livestock in- 
dustry and should be equally consistent with the producer of crops 
where the lands in those instances are taken out of production just the 
same as you are removing animals from the herds where the cattle 
have tuberculosis or B: angs disease, and where you pay the livestock 
industry. The producer of crops faces a most serious problem in the 
case of the golden nematode, and he is equally justified in receiving 
an indemnity - the loss of the use of his land. 

Mr. Larp. I do not mean to belabor the point, of course, and we 
are running a little behind our schedule, but of course the indemnity 
for livestock was cut out of this budget as reeomemnded by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Bangs disease and tuberculosis. 

Mr. Warnwaicur. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your 
courtesy. 
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Mr. Larrp. Thank you Mr. Wainwright. Anything further, Mr. 
McIntire ? 

Mr. McIntire. I do want to state for the record that we, in Maine, 
feel that the State of New York, out of State funds, has already really 
stood up to the challenge, and has placed thousands of dollars into this 
research program in order to keep it confined to Long Island, and we 
certainly want to ourselves with the great effort which the State of 
New York is making from funds within the State. 

Mr. Larmrp. Thank you. You had some other items you wished to 
discuss, Mr. McIntire ¢ 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Mr. McIntire. I have 2 or 3 items, part of which can be covered 
by the insertion of the statements in the record, but let me briefly turn 
to the Extension Service, and I want to place in the record a memoran- 
dum that I have received from Associate Director of Extension, in 
which he points out that the budget provides for the increase in the 
Extension Service fund on the basis of the budget that would be avail- 
able to Maine, $44,511.42, and I would like to place in the record for 
the use of the committee, the statement showing for what the State 
extension service proposes to use that increased amount. I thought 
it might be of interest to the committee to have a breakdown of how 
they expect to use the funds. 

Mr. Larrp. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


COOPERATIVE ExTENSION WorK IN AGRICULTURAL AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
STATE OF MAINE EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Orono, Maine, March 11, 1954. 
Congressman Ciirrorp G. McINTIRE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McIntIrE: For the first time since 1949 the Bureau of the Budget 
has recommended that additional funds for extension work be appropriated fo1 
allotment to States for the next fiscal year. Under the present recommendation 
Maine would receive $44,511.42. 

The enclosed statement sets forth the situation in Maine with respect to Fed 
eral funds, the phases of extension work that could be developed with these 
additional funds, and specifically how the funds would be allotted. 

While I have endeavored to make this statement as clear and concise as pos- 
sible to convey the information I felt you might wish to have, please write me 
if you have any questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
GeEorGE E. Lorp, Associate Director. 


STATEMENT REGARDING INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS FOR EXTENSION WorkK As Pro- 
POSED UNpFR Purtic Law 83 (S83p CoNnG.) fpoR THE FiscaLt YEAR 1954-55 


MAINE 


Bureau of Budget recommendation 


Total recommended increase for all States__- bea $7, 064, 721 
Reserved for special need (4 percent) ~.----..---------.-.-----.- 278, 588 

Total available to States cba th bbb pill cihindinandtay ae ae 
Available to Maine Extension Service (0.639 percent)_..----._._--.. 44,511.42 


Situation in Maine with respect to Federal funds 

The Extension Service has been recognized since the passage of the Smith- 
Lever law in 1914 as a cooperative undertaking with the United States DA and 
the States through the land-grant colleges. It is the educational facility of the 
Department and the State colleges in getting results of research and basic 
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n from all sources, including successful farmer experiences, to the 
mers and homemakers. 
All Federal funds to States have been allocated according to a formula included 
t legislation providing the funds. There has been no increase in 
rr extension work in Maine or other States since 1949-50. All 
meet increased costs during this period of rapidly increasing 
» been provided from State or local funds. In Maine appropria- 
| sources have increased $149,200 during this period. 
requiring additional extension assistance 

ach 1,700 farmers in the State. This makes it 
ass education methods, agents giving what time 
Extension work alone is only part of the load. 
nstantly in demand to assist with the educational 
leral and ligovernmental agencies operating in 
al development programs now require 
‘ly with banks on credit, arranging 
‘ esent undertaking to further 
Vashington County since it appears 

ner areas 


ng a singly complex business and many farmers 
m management adjustments to meet future market demands 
rms on a good economic base. Extension’s assistance would 
tensive work with the individual farmer than has been necessary 
previous years. The Extension Service is continually receiving 
‘or this fundamental farm management assistance, and it is this on- 

1 type of approach that would be possible with increased funds. 
this method is needed is illustrated by a pilot project and study created 
years in Penobscot County by the county agent and farm-management 
t of the Extension Service with some assistance from the agricultural 
economies division of Harvard University. This study consisted of having an 
Extension representative plan with the farm family some of the needed adjust- 
ments on the farm, and how such could be effected. A summary of the 15 farms 
{ carried through the management program for the 5-year period was made 
arvard University. This summary includes the following statement: “The 


H 
nagement improvements alone, however, have added $2,200 per farm to the 
» of these operators, a 60-percent increase over the net income which 

ave been expected if former operating plans had been continued without 


present time the are many legitimate and pressing requests before 
additional personnel at the State level. These include an engineer to 
devote full time to farm housing and structures, a livestock specialist, and an 
1dditional home economist. However, it seems that the most effective use of this 
specific allotment of funds would be to provide additional services within the 
counties 

Accordingly, our present plans are to add assistant county agents who will 
give their major attention to assisting farmers with their adjustment and man- 
izement problems that are critical at this time. 

It also seems advisable to add 1 county worker to the home demonstration 
agent staff and 1 to the 4-H Club staff. In each of these groups we are reaching 
more people, both farm and nonfarm, than at any time in our history. In sev- 
eral counties we have nearly reached the maximum number of homemarkers 
ind youth that can be adequately served with the present Extension personnel. 
The minimum addition of 1 person in each of the above 2 fields will give some 
immediate additional assistance that is greatly needed. 

Proposed allocation of funds in Maine 

The proposed increase of $44,511 would be allocated almost entirely for work 
in counties, with a small amount reserved for supervision, supplies, clerical 
osts, ete 
5 assistant county agents in farm management (salary and expense)___- $30, 000 
1 assistant home demonstration agent (salary and expense) ; 5, 000 
1 assistant 4-H Club agent (salary and expense) -—-_--_~_- 5, 000 
Supervision, supplies, equipment, clerical costs_- anima : yd 4,511 


Total 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS 


Mr. McIntire. I also want to support the recommendation of the 


budget, in relation to the e xperime ntal-station progr im. This would 


mean an increase to Maine’s experimental progran 1 of ap proximat tely 


$40,608. That money can be very ap propriate h used. Since 1940 
Federal funds to the Maine stations have increased 63 percent, 
while costs of doing the research work due to the increase in price 
id salaries, and so forth, has amounted to 131 percent. 


Forest SERVICE 

I also want to pl ice in the record some statements which have been 
prepared in relation to forest-research work. One memorandum pre- 
pared under dat te of February 25 which has for its subject the elimina 
tion or reduction of Federal funds for State and private forestry 
cooperation in fiscal year 1955 budget. This sets forth rather clearly 
just how the reduction in the budget in this area, which, of cours 

ll affect the forest program in Maine. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


MEMORANDUM, FrEpRUARY 25, 1954 


Subject: Elimination or Reduction of Federal Funds for State and Private 
Forestry Cooperation in Fiscal Year 1955 Budget 

\ careful check has been made with officials of the Forest Service in regard 
o the elimination or reduction of Federal funds for State and private forestry 
cooperation in the fiscal year 1955 budget, both as to the effect of these budget 
chang es nationally and their specific effect on the projects in Maine The 
material which follows spells out in more detail the information contained in 
Maine Forest Commissioner A. L. Nutting’s memorandum to the Maine con 
gressional delegation dated January 28, 1954 

It should be pointed out that the abrupt ending of aid to States whose 
legislatures are not in session this year will mean that the forest programs 
in those States will have to be curtailed to the extent of the Federal contri 
bution, which will undermine the whole program. The Department does not 
seem to have even considered a gradual withdrawal of aid funds over a period 
of years, which might have allowed the States to assume greater responsibility. 
Federal aid in some of these areas dates back to the Taft and Coolidge adminis- 
trations. The projects which have been developed have emphasized a coopera- 
tive Federal-State conservation program which the Federal Government helped 
to foster financially but never sought to dominate or control 

The proposed elimination or reduction of Federal funds hits at four projects 
of vital interest to Maine The first two projects provide cooperation with 
the States in forestry work with private woodland owners, principally the small 
farm and nonfarm owners, are to be completely eliminated : 


I. COOPERATION IN FOREST TREE PLANTING 


1. Federal program 


Federal expenditure in fiscal year 1953 ; 144.187 
Federal appropriation for fiscal year 1954 ; . “4a? pd 
Federal budget allowance for fiscal year 1955 0 
Expenditures by States (State, 1954 appropriations) 2, 071, 316 


This is an appropriation under which the United States Forest Service 
ooperates with 48 States and 2 Territories in the production and distribution 
of forest tree seedlings from S81 State-operated nurseries for planting on private 
lands, both farm and nonfarm. Cooperation is under provisions of section 4 
of the Clarke-McNary Act of June 7, 1924. Cooperating States handle the work. 
The seedlings are distributed at a nominal cost to farmers and other private 
owners directly by the State foresters and also through the soil-conservation 





county agents Since the cooperative tree-planting program 

enough trees have been grown and distributed to plant about 
24% million acres. Some 40 million acres of unproductive farm woodlands are 
now in need of such planting. Federal funds are available and in no instance 
exceeds one-half the amount of total expenditures for the work 


Vaine program 

Federal contribution to State, fiscal year 1954 . $5, 872 
State expenditure, fiscal year 1954 i o, 872 
Landowners’ contribution ; 5, 026 


half million seedlings are grown and distributed each year to landowners for 
planting. Maine began cooperation with the United States Forest Service in 


this work in August 1926. 


Maine has one cooperative forest tree nursery located at Orono Over one 


Maine had planned to expand its tree-planting program and to spend $6,500 
of State funds on this project during fiscal year 1955, which it was expected 
would be matched by an equal amount of Federal funds as well as an increased 
landowners’ contribution. Under present Federal budget proposals there will be 
no Federal assistance for this program during fiscal year 1955. 


II, COOPERATION IN FOREST MANAGEMENT AND PROCESSING 


1. Federal program 


Federal expenditure in fiscal year 1953 ‘ : $626, 940 
Federal appropriation for fiscal year 1954 : ‘i 6352, 429 
Federal budget allowance for fiscal year 1955 ‘ ‘ 0 
Expenditures by States (State appropriations, 1954) _-------_- - 1,176, 163 


This is an appropriation under which the United States Forest Service co- 
operates with 39 States in the employment of 270 farm foresters who give direct 
in-the-woods technical forest management advice and assistance to small forest 
owners, both farm and nonfarm, many of whom are soil-conservation district 
cooperators. This cooperative work started in 1940 under provisions of the 
Norris-Doxey Cooperative Farm Forestry Act, which has been superseded by 
the Cooperative Forest Management Act of August 1950. Cooperating States 
handle the work and make the expenditures. Seventy-five percent (261 million 
acres) of all the private commercial woodland in the Nation is owned by 4% 
million small owners (3% million are farmers). Many of these small prop- 
erties are in an unproductive condition. Federal reimbursement to the coop- 
erating States is made to the extent that Federal funds are available and in 
no instance exceeds one-half the amount of the total expenditures for the work. 


2. Maine program 


Federal contribution to States, fiscal year 1953 (latest) _.___._._________ $18, 200 
State expenditure, fiscal year 1953_-..--.---.--~---- sales 29, 601 


(There will be no Federal participation in this work if the fiscal year 1955 
budget cuts are sustained. 

Maine has 10 farm foresters located at Dixfield, Dover-Foxcroft, Island Falls, 
Readfield, Bangor, Gorham, Warren, Sanford, Skowhegan, and Machias. The 
State began cooperation with the United States Forest Service in August 1941. 
In 1951-52 the State legislature provided sufficient State funds, when matched 
by Federal funds, to expand from 1 farm forester to 10. In Maine there are 
81,189 small woodland owners (35,000 of which are farmers) with 6,324,000 
acres of woodland that need the direct type of in-the-woods management as- 
sistance available through the farm foresters. The average small woodland is 
78 acres in size. 


III. COOPERATION IN FOREST FIRE CONTROL 
1. Federal program 


Federal expenditure in fiscal year 1953 $9, 444, 977 
Federal appropriation for fiscal year 1954 9, 449, 500 
Federal budget allowance for fiscal year 1955 (amount of cut 5%)-_-- 8, 968, 300 
Expenditures by States (State appropriations, 1954) 28, 769, 701 
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This is an appropriation under which the United States Forest Service co- 
operates with 48 States and Hawaii in providing basic protection to 368,692,000 
acres of forest and woodlands, and critical nonforested watershed lands, under 
section 2 of the Clarke-McNary Act of 1924. This cooperative work on State 
and private lands was started in 1911 under the Weeks Act, and in the over 
4) years of continuous protection much has been accomplished. There still 
remains much to be done, as about 58 million acres of State and private lands 
which need protection have no organized forest-fire protection. There are still 
too many fires (about 180,000 each year), and too much acreage burned (about 
14 million acres) each year. Cooperating States handle the work and make the 
expenditures. Federal reimbursement to the cooperating States is made to 
the extent the Federal funds are available and in no instance exceeds one-half 
the amount of total expenditures. 


2. Maine program 


Federal contribution to State, fisacl year 1953 (latest available figure). $2383, 000 
Amount Maine will lose under proposed cut_- elena 10, 795 


Maine was one of the first States with which the Federal Government co- 
operated in forest-fire control under the Weeks Act of 1911. Maine entered 
into agreement in June of 1911 and has continued since then. 

Over 16 million acres are now under organized protection. During 1952 there 
were 948 fires which burned nearly 25,000 acres. This is about 0.15 percent 
of the area protected, and can be considered to be a very good job. But we 
can never forget what happened in the 1947 conflagration and we want to be on 
the alert that such a thing does not happen again. 

During fiscal year 1953 the cost of protection was $1,328,000, of which the 
Federal share was about $233,000. This amounts to about 8 cents per acre, but 
appears small when the values being protected are considered. It is known that 
30 percent of all wage earners in Maine are employed either in the woods or in 
the manufacture of forest products. The value of primary forest products 
harvested in Maine in 1951 was over $61 million. 


IV. WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST CONTROL 


1. Federal program: (a) Overall program 


Federal expenditure in fiscal year 1953__- $3, 256, 869 
Federal appropriation for fiscal year 1954 ¢ 354 
Federal budget allowance for fiscal year 1955_- 000 
Amount of cut_ 556, 354 


The present white pine blister rust control program was established by the 
Lea Act of 1940. The program has included work in national forests, national 
parks, and cooperative control work on State and private lands, All programs 
are being reduced, but the cooperative control work in which Maine is interested 
has been completely eliminated. 


(b) Cooperative program 


cle ‘ral appropriation for fiscal year 1954 _. $330, 000 
Federal budget allowance for fiscal year 1955___- 0 
Expenditures by States and local communities during fisc al } year 1954_ 732, 192 


This is an appropriation under which the Forest Service cooperates with 
counties, towns, timber protective associations, industries, white pine owners, and 
State forestry and pest-control regulatory officials in 25 States. State and local 
funds and services provided for this work total $732,192 for the current fiscal 
year. The acreage in State and private ownership comprises four-fifths of the 
control area and produces about two-thirds of the annual cut of white pine 
timber. The cooperative program provides on-the-ground assistance to furmers 
and other small woodlot owners in the control of this destructive disease. 


Maine program with cooperative funds 


Federal contribution to State, fiscal year 1954_ sand _.. $13, 000 
State and private funds, fiscal year 1954 38, 200 


(If cut is sustained, there will be no Federal cooperative funds for fiscal 
year 1955.) 
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Maine was one of the first States in the Nation to begin cooperation witb the 
Federal Government in the control of white pine blister rust on privately owned 
woodlands. This control work began in 1922 and is aimed at saving one of the 
most uable tree species in Maine from extinction. 

rhe Federal cooperative funds are used by the State to provide trucks in which 
the blister rust control crews are transported to their work. The Federal funds 


are also used to hire and train foremen and supervisors for the control crews. 
Much teamwork is required if this control program is to operate in an effective, 
emcient manner 

Mair is been successful in coordinating the work in just this manner with 
the financial assistance and the technical advice and guidance of the Federal 
partner. Tl pre ed cut in fis year 1955 completely eliminates the $13,000 





» work. 
Mr. McIntire. I also want to insert in the record a memorandum 
furnished by Forest Commissioner Nutting, pre pared for the Maine 


congressional delegation, which sets forth his op nion in respect to the 


{ ; 
e ittel 





nemorandum referred to follows:) 





MIAINE Forest SERVICE, 
fungusta, Maine, January 28, 19 

Me randu t M ne essional delegation 
gh the Ass if if State Foresters I have been informed that Federal 
d f coperative farm or service forestry and forest nurseries has been com- 
plet eliminated from the national budget, and cooperative forest fire funds 
reduced $481,200, about 5 percent I also understand that white pine blister 
rust cooperative funds have been eliminated As the pine tree State, Maine 





\s you know, forests are Maine’s chief 





natural resource and anything that 


ects their protection and better use and management is of vital concern to the 









ral economies and that every dollar saved is im- 





py t. However, the total Federal proposed saving on these projects will be 
$1,560,690, Maine's loss, based on last vear’s allotments, would be $35,500. 
rhese amounts do not it le blister rust funds. Since this is a nonlegislative 
e in Maine t means that these important conservation programs would 


have to be curtailed by the amounts of Federal moneys normasly expected. 
In the case of service foresters, the State has 10 field men and 1 supervisor 
operating on a budget of approximately $50,000. A reduction of $17,000, last 
Federal allotment to Maine, means that one-third of the costs will have 
iminated ; ] two-thirds of the small owners in the State can 


onh 














is the chief concern, consideration should be given to the fact that 








State service foresters are providing the technical assistance and supervision re- 
quired for PMA and SCS forest programs which are entirely financed by Federal 
funds I believe the alues in better forestery in Maine have been greatly in- 

sed in both of tl programs since the technical forestry work has been 


done by our service foresters. A reduction in our State force would necessitate 
these agencies providing eans of financing their required technical forestry 


























In the case of the forest nursery, Maine h 


obtair a 


:a small program. We have been 
nmount of Federal money, last year $6,500, equal to our State ap- 
ion. We have been trying to expand our nursery to meet the requests for 
trees and a reduction of funds at this time will result in a reduction rather than 
an increase in the program. The State nursery serves as a laboratory for the 
University of Maine forestry students, as well as a source of trees. 

The proposed reduction of 5 percent in forest-fire funds will have to be met 
by increased State funds in Maine in order to provide minimum protection. 
\lthongh I believe we have a good forest-fire program, it is operated on the 
lowest cost per acre of any State except Vermont, and much lower than other 
States where the timber harvest approaches Maine’s volume. 

Forest-fire costs have been increasing as they are made up principally of 
wages and equipment. The States have been increasing their cooperative share 
for a number of years without change in Federal funds. This means that the 
percentage of State money used is much greater than Federal. I believe there 
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are several reasons why the Federal Government should participate in forest 
fire work in a State like Maine. Forest products are vital to any national-defense 
program. Forests are used by people from many States who all contribute to 
forest-fire hazards. Forest fires do not recognize State lines. 

The present policy of Federal-State cooperation in forestry programs has 
worked well with the State providing 50 percent or more of the costs and being 
responsible for administration of the program. Federal suggestions, inspections 
and financial incentives, without domination of the programs, has greatly 
improved State programs. I further believe the Federal Government | 
sibilities in helping provide funds to maintain a vital natural resource lik« 
forests for future timber and water supplies. 

I am sure you will want to carefully review the Federal budget as it af 
State forest programs. I hope my outline and opinions will be helpful to y« 


as respor 


and I shall be glad to anwser any questions you may have. 
Governor Cross has reviewed and approved this letter. 
A. D. NUTTING, 


Forest Commissioner 


Mr. McInirime. I am sure it is not necessary for me to point out to 
you gentlemen the importance of forestry to our State. I have had 
the very great privilege of traveling throughout the western part of 
the COUnLYrY during the recess with the House Committee on Aor 
culture, and I had the opportunity of visiting in some of the forest 
areas in the Northwest and was extremely interested because forestry 
is to me one of the very vital parts of our whole economy. So that 
these matters relative to it I want especially to bring to your attention. 


Gyprsy-Morn ConTronL 


Specifically, I want to refer to the request in the budget provision 
for gypsy-moth control. We feel deeply relative to the importance 


in keeping this very effective program relative to the gypsy moth 
going because we happen to be in the section of the country where 
the infestation is heavy, and we want this not only for the protection 
of our own forest but also to the job which is expected of us by States 
which are not infested, to confine the gypsy moth to the northeastern 
section of the country. I would like to insert in the record at this 
point a statement which we have prepared in my office relative to the 
gypsy-moth control, and I urge your very careful consideration of 
funds for the continuation of a very effective program in relation to 
the gypsy moth. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY HON. Criirrorp G. McINTIRE, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, THIRD DISTRICT, MAIN} 


Mr. Chairman, ever since the gypsy moth invaded this country in 1866, as 
raised havoe with the hardwood trees of northeastern United States In 1953 
gypsy-moth caterpillars devoured the leaves of 1%4 million acres of trees in the 
New England area, 140,000 of the affected acres being located in Maine. This 
was more than double the defoliation in the previous record outbreaks of 1937 
and 1945, when about 600,000 acres of trees were damaged. Preliminary surveys 
were recently conducted and reveal there may also be a big outbreak in 1954, 
with the moth troubling all the New England States and the eastern edge of 
New York State. 

Although the gypsy moth has, historically, plagued the northeast sector of the 
United States, there is no assurance that his program of destruction will be con 
fined to that area in the future. To the west and south of the New England 
area lie the heavily wooded areas of New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
posing as veritable feasting grounds for any horde of hungry gypsy moths. It 
takes little imagination to deduce what great appeal such lush feeding areas 
would have for any swollen gypsy-moth population farther to the north. 
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Because the presence of the gypsy moth in the north stands as a constant threat 
o the timberlands to the south and west, it would appear reasonable to deter- 
mine that, in the interests of multiple States, some heavy responsibility should 
devolve upon the Federal Government in this program of preventing the spread 
of the gypsy moth from the presently infested areas. However, the suggestion 
that the Federal Government should assume some freighted responsibility in the 
area of gypsy-moth control should not be viewed in the light of a transfer of total 
responsibility; rather it should be recognized as a method of effecting an equi- 
table distribution of responsibility as between Federal and State Governments. 

It would be well to remember that the affected States have for long carried the 
bulk of the financial burden incident to gypsy-moth control. Approximately 
$1,149,630 have been spent during the last fiscal year for this purpose, the various 
States contributing to this sum in the following manner: Maine, $21,000; Con- 
necticut, $50,000 ; Massachusetts, $757,000; New Hampshire, $3,600; New Jersey, 
$22,630; New York, $213,500; Pennsylvania, $67,300: Rhode Island, $10,000; and 
Vermont, $4,600. It should be noted that these amounts do not include sums 
spent by localities and private individuals. 

In the light of considering what is being done to combat this plague in the 
current year, it is interesting to note that the State of Maine has already assigned 
$10,000 from its State contingent fund for gypsy-moth control spraying in the 
spring; and it is reported that other States are also in the process of making 
similar money assignments 

In consideration of past and current State expenditures, it would appear that 
an appropriation of $860,000 (an increase of $332,000 over the sum appropriated 
for fiscal 1954) to the Department of Agriculture for the purpose of gypsy-moth 
control would contribute substantially toward effecting an equitable balance of 
responsibility as between Federal and State Governments. The need for such a 
balance is urgent, for the facts reveal that the threat is real and that this is not 
an instance of mistaken magnitudes. It is not difficult to perceive that $197,200, 
the amount provided for gypsy-moth control in the fiscal 1955 budget, repre- 
sents but a pigmy amount assigned the problem of coping with a dilemma that 
is a giant. To apply this sum to the existing problem of gypsy-moth control is 
but to hurl a stone against the mountain. 

It is a matter of history that gypsy moth control has long proved a concern 
of the New England States, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. Meeting 
in Massachusetts on October 22, 1953, the Inter-State Conference on Gypsy 
Moth Control gave sanction to a seven-point program approved by the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. These seven points follow: 

1. Establishment of a barrier zone along the perimeter of the gypsy moth 
regulated area in Connecticut, New York, and Vermont extending from Long 
Island, N. Y., to the Canadian border. The proposed zone is continuous except 
for a break extending through the eastern Adirondak Mountains where growth, 
site, and climatic conditions are known to be unfavorable and provide a natural 
barrier against the establishment and spread of gypsy moth infestation. 

2. Operation of a cooperative survey and eradication program within the 
barrier zone as the principal means of preventing further expansion of the 
infested region. 

3. Operation of a cooperative survey and control program with States involved 
in infested territory immediately east of the barrier zone to detect and suppress 
the occurrence of gypsy moth outbreaks which threaten spread into the barrier 
zone area 

4. Conducting cooperative trapping surveys with States and other governmental 
units in territory west and south of the barrier zone, promptly eradicating any 
infestations that may have become established in such areas. 

5. Provision of Federal assistance, to the limit of available funds, to States 
in the infested region in the development of control techniques and programs 
designed to prevent economic and aesthetic losses which would result from 
continued defoliation in this general area. 

6. Strengthening of quarantine operations through close coordination of 
control and regulatory activities and expansion of inspection and certification 
services insofar as appropriated funds will permit. Regulatory functions will 
include preparation and distribution of illustrated leaflets and posters as part of 
an educational program to disseminate information on this “public enemy.” 

7. Establishment of study-plots in the generally infested region to obtain addi- 
tional information on the epidemiology of the gypsy moth. Annual observations 
in these areas should provide valuable information on the expectable occurrence 
of defoliation and would provide an opportunity to correlate and study factors 
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which may have an influence on ecylic fluctuations of moth abundance. Coop 
erative assistance in making these studies is solicited from the affected States 
of the region. 

Because gypsy moth control is essential to the safety of not only the forests 
of New England but those of other eastern seaboard States; because authorita 
tive sources report the real threat of another outbreak of gypsy moth this year; 
and because the Bureau of Entomology has devised what it deems to be an effec- 
tive program of gypsy moth control, I respectfully urge this committee to ap- 
propriate the sum of $860,000 for the purpose of instituting a balanced and 
efficient program for control of the gypsy moth, a real menace to the timber 
lands of the United States. 


F.arMers’ Homer ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. McIntire. I also would like to take a moment of your time, if 
it is available, to refer to the program of Farmers Home Ownership 
Administration. 

In fiscal year 1955 budget, provision is made for $19 million for 
farm ownership loans. This is identical with the provision in the 
1954 budget, as we have studied the figures. 

These funds are distributed primarily on the basis of tenancy, so 
the State of Maine profits little, because we have a low rate of farm 
tenancy in the State of Maine, lower than any other State. For fiscal] 
year 1954, up to March 5, 1954, in Maine there have been five insured 
farm ownership loans, totaling $38,593. 

Direct farm ownership loans were 15 in number, total $91,955. 

For the same period, there were 120 applications on hand, totaling 
S850.000. 

In referring to farm housing loans, handled through the Farm 
Home Administration, in fiscal year 1955, the budget makes no pro 
vision for appropriation for this purpose. But $16,500,000 are pro- 
vided in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Hunvrer. How do you account for the disparity between the 
number of applications filed and the number of loans made ? 

Mr. McIntire. The funds available on the prorated basis to the 
States have been used. 

Mr. Hunrer. That is the explanation. 

Mr. McInrime. The figures that I have indicated, Mr. Hunter, are 
an indication of the demand for the loans over and above the amount 
of funds that have been available on a prorated basis for the States. 

Mr. Hunrer. The reason is that there were not sufficient funds 
available ? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Hunver. On an allocation basis? 

Mr. McInrire. I just wanted to indicate that to the extent to which 
those funds were available, as demand for that kind of a loan. 

Now in relation to the farm housing loans, the 1955 budget makes 
no provision for this purpose. But $16,500,000 were provided for the 
fiscal year 1954. Allocations to the State of Maine have been as fol- 
lows: 1951, $286,000: 1952, $292,000: 1953, $209.000 : 1954, $175,000, or 
a total of $883,000, out of which 250 loans have been made. 

This program has been very popular in Maine and every year the 
demand has been in excess of the available funds. For the most part, 
it would be assumed that the $200,000 and the $250,000 would amply 
and reasonably take care of the normal housing needs in Maine. 
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‘These loans are made for 5, 10, 15, 20, and 33 years. The average 
note in Maine has been $3,500. 

I want to direct your attention also to production and subsistence” 
loans 

Mr. Horan. May I point out something which I think is pertinent ? 
The budget does recognize the housing Joan situation and proposes 
funds that might be needed for this purpose direct from farm owner- 
ship loans. 

Mr. McIntire. Rather than specifically setting aside a sum. 

Mr. Horan. For this item. 

Mr. McInvire. For the housing item. Thank you, Mr. Horan. 

In relation to production and subsistence loans for the Farm and 
Ilome Administration: In the fiscal year 1955, the budget provides 
for $120 million for this purpose, a reduction of $20 million from the 
amount allowed in 1954. 

For fiscal 1955, to March 5, in Maine there have been a total of 1,047 
loans, totaling $2,725,115, and 162 applications on hand, totaling 
S486.000. 

i want to mention right at that point, as Mr, Wainwright indi- 
cated, the economy in the State of Maine is not at all a happy one. 
a our particular ‘industry in Maine, we are receiving at the present 
time the lowest price for ‘drsaerse in the history of the industry. Not 
Ol is low in relation to the cost, but low as a matter of dollars and 
cents. 

Price producers in Maine at the present time are such that it pays 
only the expe nse of shoveling the potatoes up, putting them into a 
bag, getting them to the distribution point. The cost of production to 
the Maine grower at the present time is 100-percent loss. 

For that reason, in November, I conferred with the chairman of the 
Home Administration, relative to additional funds for production 
ind assistance purposes. And out of the $20 million made available to 
the Administration last year, over and above the budget allocation, I 
was able to obtain for Maine $1,500,000 in addition to what was regu- 
larly appropriated. 

I certainly want to be on record as urging this committee to very 
carefully consider the credit needs of agriculture as they are serviced 
by the Farm and Home Administration. We are experiencing severe 
losses so that we have drawn on this $20 million fund to the extent 
of $1.5 million, and we urge the restoration of the $20 million to the 
regular budget, and we would urge that consideration be given for 
such an additional sum as might be placed in the hands of bi Adminis- 
trator to meet the present emt needs State by State, or region by 
region, for which fund was made available last year. 

I also want to be on record that the cooperation which my area has 
been given by Farm and Home Administration has been most helpful. 
And we urge that not only adequate funds to meet that situation be 
provided, but that very serious consideration be given to sufficient 
Administration funds to carry on the program of the Farm and Home 
Administration. 

I would also want to be on record, and with this I close, although 
have many other things I would like to discuss with the committee, 
but I would also like to be on record before this committee as urging 
that, in relation to the agricultural conservation fund, every effort be 
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made to set out these funds in such a way that a great deal of emphasis 
will be placed on the express wishes of those associated with agricul- 
tural-e aie rvation program at State levels, that payments, suc h as are 
available, and I certainly leave it in the hands of the good judgment of 
this committee as to how much that would be, but that whatever is 
made available be permitted to be used on those practices which are 
recommended at the State level as being the practices best adapted and 
the ones which will bring about the maximum conservation practices 
within the States involved. 

[ am very serious in my observation that I hope that we do not get 
so much rapidity built into these practices for which payments will be 
made that we do not get the flexibility that is needed to make the pay- 
ments more applicable to the States in which the payments are made. 

Mr. Marsan. Will you yield for a question ? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Marsnauti. This committee a year ago was very desirous, and 
placed emphasis on the thing that you are ti king about, that practices 
be allowed to be put into effect to meet the wishes and needs of that 
particular area. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. And I appreciate the work which the 
committee has done in that regard. 

I want to thank the members of this committee for this opportunity, 
and again I want to state that I come before the committee without 
hesitation, because I know of the deep interest and real contribution 
that you gentlemen make in the interest of agriculture, and the very 
sincere effort that you make in relation to the appropriations whic h 
are vitally important to the respective States and to agriculture in 
this country. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Larrep. Thank vou very much, Mr. McIntire, for your state- 
ment. 


Monpbay, Marcu 15, 1954. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT HALE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Latrp. Mr. Hale, the committee is very glad to have you with 
us. 

Mr. Hare. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as rep- 
resenting the great State of Maine, I am most grateful to you for giv- 
ing me this time. 

I understand that my colleague, Mr. McIntire, put in the record a 
statement made on January 28 last by Mr. A. B. Nutting, the forest 
commissioner of the State of Maine, and a memorandum on the 
subject-matter prepared for Senator Payne. 

I do not know whether Mr. McIntire put in the record a supple- 
me it ary statement made by Mr. Nutting on March 5. 
Mr. Lamp. I think he did. 
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Mr. Hate. If that is the case, there is not a great deal that I need 
to say except that I am in full sympathy with Mr. Nutting and with 
the sentiments that he expressed. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of forest and forest 
products and forest nurseries in the State of Maine. Lumbering and 
pulpwood and papermaking together form the biggest industry in 
the State and we had, as you probably know, in 1947, the most dis- 
astrous forest fire in our whole history, which wiped out a whole 
town: it did an enormous amount of damage to, not only the forests, 
but the whole settlements and destroyed millions of dollars worth of 
property in Bar Harbor. 

With reference to reduction in the appropiration: If this is the 
place to reduce appropriation, and I do not say that it is, or that the 
Federal Government should pay all of the funds for the job to be 
done, and perhaps the States ought to be the first to appropriate 
funds, but the State legislature is not in session at this time. The 
Maine legislature is not in session this year and the legislatures of 
many other States sit only in odd years, so that if this appropriation is 
not made in the present year, Maine is going to suffer very severe and 
very hes avy losses 

I think possibly that is all I need to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lamp. Thank you very much, Mr. Hale. 

Any questions, Mr. Hunter? 

Mr. Hunrer. No questions; but I do want to thank you, Mr. Hale, 
for your appearance. We appreciate very much the matters you have 
presented to us. 

Mr. Latrp, If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Hare. Thank you. 


Monpbay, Marcu 15, 1954. 
MARKETING NEws SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

JUANITA PATTERSON, SECRETARY TO CONGRESSMAN LAURIE 
BATTLE, OF ALABAMA 

JOHN CAMPBELL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY TO SENATOR HILL, OF 
ALABAMA 

EDD HYDE, SECRETARY TO SENATOR SPARKMAN, OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Lairp. We have with us our colleague from Alabama, Mr. Grant. 
The committee will be very pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, I have with me Miss Patterson, secre- 
tary to Congressman Laurie Battle, of Alabama; Mr. John Campbell, 
assistant secret: ry of Senator Hill, of Alabama; and Mr. Edd Hyde, 
secretary to Senator Joseph Sparkman, of Alabama. 

Mr. Chairman, what I say to say is going to be very brief. This has 
reference to the establishment of a resale marketing news service in 
the city of Birmingham, Ala. 
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Birmingham is not in my district, but I was drawn into this inas- 
much as the capital of Alabama, Montgomery, is located in my district. 
And it is through the interest of Mr. Frank Stewart, commissioner of 
the Alabama Department of Agriculture. 

It is our understanding that the Department of Agriculture has 
some funds available, or earmarked, for this type of project, and if 
such project is to be recommended by the committee, we would espe- 
cially ask that Birmingham, Ala., be considered as the place to estab 
lish this service. I can assure you that the Alabama Department of 
Agriculture is interested, very much interested, in this project and 
will give all cooperation possible, And with the committee’s permis- 
sion, | would like to file for the resord a letter from Congressman 
Frank Boykin, who is dean of our delegat ion, and whose letter speaks 
for the delegation. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

Frepruary 11, 1954. 
Hon. H. CARL ANDERSEN, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. ANDERSEN: The Alabama delegation respectfully requests that your 
committee give consideration to the establishment of a retail market news office 
in Birmingham, Ala. 

It is our understanding that the Department of Agriculture has plans for such 
experimental work to be conducted in several locations. It is stated by the De- 
partment that the Baltimore experiment, while a success, did not give all the 
answers and that more development work was needed. We are requesting the 
type of research project listed under Market Research, title 2, project 95, which 
states that the Federal Government will pay the entire cost of the project and 
that the project have no definite time limit. 

The Department of Agriculture advises the commissioner of the Alabama De- 
partment of Agriculture and Industries that this is a subject worthy of further 
consideration on a research basis. The Department of Agriculture has assur- 
ances from the Alabama Department of Agriculture and Industries that they will 
cooperate in every possible way for the success of the program. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK BoyYKIN, 
Dean of Delegation. 


Mr. Grant. I would like at this time to present Miss Patterson. 

Mr. Larrp. Miss Patterson, the committee will be pleased to hear 
you. 

Miss Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, I am Juanita Patterson, secretary 
to Congressman Laurie Battle, Ninth District of Alabama. Mr. Battle 
is unable to be here this morning and has asked me to present his in- 
terest in, and support of, the Agricultural Marketing Act appropria- 
tion. 

Also I want to say that the State of Alabama Department of Agri- 
culture and Mr. Battle are keenly interested in the establishment of a 
retail market news service in Alabama, at Birmingham, similar to the 
one conducted over in Baltimore under the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act. 

We feel that one of the most important farm problems today is more 
effective marketing of farm products. There is no source available, 
private or federally speaking, where we can obtain a complete, up-to- 
date picture of the movement and pricing of farm products since the 
Department of Agriculture issues reports on the wholesale but not on 
the retail level. 

42898—54—pt. 428 
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As you know, the Baltimore Market News Service experiment re- 
vealed that retail prices often fail to adjust adequately to price reduc- 
tions by producers and wholesalers, and consequently there is no great 
incentive for consumers to increase their purchases. The Baltimore 
survey showed that grocers often did not adjust their prices upward 
in some cases and after a few weeks of losing money, they would dis- 
continue the commodity just before it came into production locally and 
was plentiful. The local farmer suffers in these cases because his pro- 
duce goes to waste in the fields and the housewife loses the opportunity 
of taking advantage of cheaper prices because of abundant supplies. 

The Department has recommended further experimentation in order 
to sails a sound decision on the effectiveness of this work on a national 
scale. We feel Birmingham, an industrial city, located in Jefferson 
County, with over a half million population and in a southern agricul- 
tural State, is an excellent choice for the site of further research on 
this Important problem. 

We urge approval of the funds requested for the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act »»d establishment of this retail market news service in 
sirmingham, by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

We feel the possibilities offered by this service in helping the farmer 
to move his products, the retail grocer to do a better pricing job, and 
the housewife to take advantage of the best buy items, is well worth 
the investment and will pay dividends to all concerned. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you very much, Miss Patterson. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Hyde, secretary to Senator Sparkman. 

Mr. Hyper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Senator 
Sparkman is in Al ibama and he asked me to come over and express 
his real interest in this project. The State commissioner of agricul- 
ture, as the Congressman has said, is very deeply interested in the 
subject matter, and has discussed it with the Senator on 2 or 3 occa- 
sions, and has urged that our office take every action possible in ap- 
propriations for the necessary funds for setting up such a market— 
new project—in Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. Lamp. Thank you very much, Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campseit. Mr. Chairman, Senator Hill is in Alabama and has 
asked me to present to you his interest and support of an appropri- 
ation for this project. 

During the recess of Congress last fall, he met with our Alabama 
director of agriculture and with the States Marketing News Service, 
Mr. Jack Jones, who have assured that they are willing and ready to 
vo, and to give full cooper: ition in the project, and since, as has been 
indicated here, there is great need for further research in retail mar- 
keting problems, such as would be provided with the funds to establish 
such a project, we urgently request that it be established within the 
State of Alabama. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you very much, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campreti. Thank you. 

Mr. Larrp. Congressman Grant, anything further? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all unless members of 
the committee have some questions. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Horan, do you have any questions? 
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Mr. Horan. No, but the budget before the subcommittee does re- 
flect the answer to Miss Patterson’s enunciation which I think is very 
vital, to step up our marketing processes, in any way we can. 

Mr. Hunrer. Representatives of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the Department of Agriculture pointed out that there is 
need for much more work to be done on retail prices. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you gentle men of the committee. 
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DONALD FLETCHER, RUST PREVENTION ASSOCIATION, MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINN. 









Mr. Lairp. We have before us Mr. Donald Fletcher representing 
the Rust Prevention Association of Minnesota. 

Mr. Fuercurr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if 
you will permit me, I have two statements to insert in the record, and 
then I would like to speak off the record, on these matters. 

Mr. Lairp. That will be satisfactory. 

(The statements follow :) 


My name is Donald G. Fletcher. I am executive secretary of the Rust Pre 
vention Association, Minneapolis, Minn., representing the milling industry, the 
grain trade, elevator organizations, national implement companies and the rail- 
roads of the North Central States in matters concerning grain-rust control. 

My organization since 1921 has been carrying on an educational program to 
acquaint the growers, the processors, and the consumers of grain and grain 
products of the damage done by black-stem rust, and the best ways to combat 
this plant disease and their responsibilities in its control. 

Industry, through our organization, has spent more than half a million dollars 
in supplementing the work of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the States on this very important problem. Since January 1 the durum millers 
of this country, and the National Association of Macaroni Manufacturers have 
set up a fund of $24,000 to help speed up the development of rust-resistant varie 
ties of durums. Durum production in the United States was cut more than 65 
percent in 1958 due to black-stem rust. South Dakota lost 80 percent of her 
durum, Minnesota 75 percent, and North Dakota 65 percent. The total loss in 
bushels amounted to more than 25 million, leaving the United States short half 
of her domestic requirements for the manufacture of macaroni products this 
year. 

Bread wheat in South Dakota, North Dakota, and Minnesota suffered stem 
rust losses amounting to 35 percent, 30 percent, and 10 percent respectively. The 
stage was all set this year for severe stem-rust losses in Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, but mother nature took a hand and provided a 2-week period of 
extremely high temperatures and hot winds that stopped the rust and hastened 
maturity of the grain 

The oat crop of the North Central States suffered the most severe loss in many 
years due to stem rust and crown rust. It is estimated that 340 million bushels 
of oats were destroyed by these diseases in 1953. lowa, Minnesota, and Wis 
consin oat yields were the lowest since the drought years of the middle 1930's 

The State governments, through their State departments of agriculture and 
experiment stations, have been increasing their financial and research support 
of rust-control projects. 

Wheat, oats, barley, and rye breeding stock from all over the world is being 
used to develop rust-resistant varieties that are adaptable to our regional require 
ments. Barberry bushes, the source of the new races of rust, are being eradicated 
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as rapidly as funds available permit. New chemicals, which may act as selective 
killing agents or deterrents of the rust organisms, are being experimented with, 
and proper use of fertilizers with appropriate cultural practices are being used 
in the widely diversified attack on rust diseases. 

To allow diseases and insect pests to destroy millions of tons of agricultural 
products each year is a tremendous waste. Many of these losses can be con- 
trolled by the individual producer after he is told what to use and shown how 
to use it. However, some diseases like rust are regional and even international 
in their development spread and damage. 

Outstanding examples of international cooperation in the present stem-rust 
situation has been the recent allocation of 6,000 bushels of a new highly rust- 
resistant wheat called Selkirk by the Canadian Government to the United States, 
and the extensive testing and interchange of all available rust-resistant wheat 
breeding material by the Mexican Department of Agriculture, together with their 
collaborators the Rockefeller Foundation, and the wheat-producing countries 
of both North and South America, 

The economical production of high quality agricultural crops results in a 
higher standard of living for both producer and consumer. Some persons suggest 
that we let diseases and insects reduce our temporary surpluses in certain crops, 
but this is a stupid and short-sighted solution. Stability of production is nec- 
essary for the orderly direction and planning of our future crop programs. Only 
by reducing the hazards and controlling preventable losses can we hope to help 
prevent the great fluctuations in crop production we have witnessesd in the past. 

Agricultural research, both basic and applied, is the key which will help to 
solve many of our present and future problems. However, research is not a 
sacred cow and careful study and evaluation of individual projects is absolutely 
necessary if this very important branch of agriculture is to continue to deserve 
the high respect it now commands. 

Greatly increased effort now is needed if we at this time, or our children, are 
to benefit by the scientific knowledge which is needed to provide sufficient food 
and clothing to maintain even our present standard of living in the years ahead. 
Agricultural research is the best and in many cases the only answer to many 
of the crop-production problems. Farmers themselves cannot carry on the type 
of research needed. The Nation must depend upon the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, the State experiment stations, and a very few private 
research foundations to do this technical work. 

In trying to point out the general need for expanded agricultural research, I 
have used the present critical stem-rust situation on small grains as an example. 
I could just as well have spoken of needed research problems in corn, forage 
crops, oil crops, cotton, tobacco, rice, and many others. 

The Section of Cereal Crops now operating under the Agricultural Research 
Service of the Department of Agriculture carries on all of the research done by 
the Department on crops valued at $7,500,000,000. Sixty-three percent of the 
acreage of the principal crops and 50 percent of the farm value of 72 crops grown 
in the United States are included in the research program carried on by this one 
section. Every farm in your home territory grows one or more of such crops. 

The budget ceilings forced the agricultural research Administrators to request 
less funds than are really needed for some very critical research problems. We, 
who are in close touch with both the farmers’ production problems and what is 
being done by the research scientists recommend that this committee give serious 
consideration to increasing appropriations for the following projects in the 
amounts indicated : 


Research needed under Field Crops Branch, Agricultural Research Service, 


Wihent.5 65: . i ‘ ‘ $150, 000 
Soybeans__—.._-- ‘i = 115, 000 
Oats —. : iia pein tds tial 100, 000 
Corn Tadd 4 Silas 100, 000 
Rice . 100, 600 
Barley —_-- 50, 000 
Flax 20, 000 

The above figures should be considered in relation to the annual yearly value 
of these crops produced in the United States. They are very conservative 
increases over present allotments in view of the present demands for research 
information on these crops. However, it is felt that continuity of effort in 
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research programs is of utmost importance. Small, regular, yearly increases 
are a more economical and sound procedure than large increases at longer 
ntervals 

I thank you for this opportunity to bring these matters to your attention 


FACTUAL SUMMARY OF PROGRESS AND NEEDS OF THE BARBERRY ERADICATION 
PROGRAM, 1954 


The Federal budget released recently for the Plant Pest Control and Plant 
Quarantine Branches, Agricultural Research Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, carries a reduction of $124,000 in the item for cooperative bar 
berry-eradication work. The national plant board at their recent Chicago 
meeting agreed to support a figure of $738,000 for this item, which is an increase 
of $78,000 over the amount available for the current fiscal year. 

The State control agencies and the Rust Prevention Association, representing 
ndustry, are positive in its support of the $738,000, which is definitely in line 
with the yearly requirements of this cooperative stem-rust-control project A 
oncerted effort has been made for years to fix the Federal appropriation and 
illotments of State funds at a level that would provide for getting this import 
int project done as rapidly as possible. The current Federal appropriation is 
below that level, and a reduction of an additional 20 percent at this stage of 
progress is not only shortsightedness but it is definitely false economy 

The stem rust epidemic of 1953 in the Midwest States demonstrated once 
again the destructiveness of this fungus disease. The 1953 loss of 88 million 
bushels of wheat and 90 million bushels of oats, with a monetary value of $250 
million, certainly does not eall for a curtailment of the control program. In 
stead, all phases of stem-rust-control barberry eradication, the development of 
rust-resistant varieties of grain, and chemotherapy studies should be stepped up 
in an effort to stop these destructive losses. 

Substantial progress has been made in the cooperative barberry-eradication 
work, as reported in the 1953 annual report released by the Plant Pest Control 
Branch of the United States Department of Agriculture. The present coopera- 
tive State-Federal program is providing for the orderly liquidation of territory 
scheduled for coverage. As a result of work in recent years, large areas have 
been placed on maintenance, and yet today 77,000 square miles in the 18 States 
still require organized future survey work. Therein, however, lies the key to 
the success of the entire work program. That 77,000 square miles is comprised 
largely of thousands of areas where barberry bushes have been destroyed in the 
past and where new growth has come in from seed in the soil. It consists of 
much rough, wooded terrain, where the potential is high and progress is slow. 
This rework is on a definite yearly schedule, and during the next few years 
personnel and facilities should be at hand to do the job. Without timely atten- 
tion, seed will be produced on the new plants and reinfestation will occur. 
rhe next 5 years is the period in which to execute the “knockout blow” that 
will reduce most of those areas to maintenance status in the 18 States now 
actively engaged in barberry eradication. 

Destructive new races of rust are known to have developed in some border 
States causing local damage and later spreading into the present barberry area. 
Some of these States have indicated their desire to join the barberry-eradication 
program. New York and Idaho farmers and county officials have raised money 
for this purpose and now are requesting Federal supervisory help. Oregon and 
Kansas have carried on some investigational surveys and may soon be more 
actively engaged in this work on a cooperative basis with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The progress in recent years has placed entire States such as North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming on maintenance. Another year will find Missouri, 
Montana, and Colorado in similar status. Once the organized field work is 
completed, only a low-cost maintenance program is needed to preclude a recur- 
rence of the problem. North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming have now 
assumed full responsibility for the maintenance program, and other States have 
indicated willingness to do the same when maintenance status is attained. Even 
now the States of Montana and Indiana are financing the entire field work pro- 
gram under the general direction of Federal personnel. However, Federal sup- 
port and participation are absolutely necessary to clear the persistent areas of 
infestation in Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
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Virginia, West Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin that not only pose a serious 
reinfestation problem but are a menacing source of yearly rust epidemics and of 
new and more virulent rust races. It would seem desirable to step up the work in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia, where rework is behind schedule 
and much initial work remains 

It must be understood that the $738,000 now sought will only permit barberry 
eradication to be done on about 15,000 square miles of territory in any one year 
The principal reasons for this rate of progress is: First, as the centers of old 
barberry territory formally have large numbers of bushes is approached, eradica 
tion progress is slower and costs increase. Second, the cost of all types of labor 
needed to do the rk has more than doubled in the past few years. Third, a 
considerable amount of the appropriation is withheld for administrative purposes 
in Washington, D. C., and never reaches the field. 

Stem rust control is a national as well as an international problem. The States 
cannot and should not be expected to assume the major responsibility for any 
project that has interstate or international aspects or implications. The yearly 
costs are not high when we consider that the stake is a 2-billion-bushel small-grain 
crop. Expenditures made today cannot be considered as other than a sound 
investment in the future of American agriculture. 


Mr. Fiercner. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present for 
inclusion in the record the statement of Dallas E. Western, president 
of the Grain Improvement Council, and director of grain development 
and agricultural relations of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Lamp. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


My name is Dallas E. Western I am president of the Grain Improvement 
Council, an organization of commercially sponsored agronomists. I am employed 
by the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill., as Director of Grain Development and 
Agricultural Relations 

My purpose here is to make a plea for an overall increase in appropriations 

i e section of cereal crops and diseases of the United States 
Agriculture 
it clear that we are not attempting to increase the size of an 
panded section; in fact, we wish to point out that the personnel of 
ion is no more than 60 percent of what it was 10 years ago. We sin- 
believe that if the section had been kept up to its full strength we would 
in the serious condition that we are today with many of our crops suf- 
astating losses during the last few years 
has been made in the development 
-resistant varieties with superior grain characteristics. The culture 
varieties in place of the old, susceptible sorts has contributed hundreds 
ons of dollars to the Nation’s economy, but our past progress won't take 
the future; in fact, with some of our grains it has not even taken care 
present. Even with the excellent cooperation of the State experiment 
ions, our plant breeders have not been able to keep up with the increasing 
new races of rust and other new diseases which build up to destroy a large por- 
tion of our oats, Durum wheat, common spring wheat, and barley crops. 

I would like to briefly mention what has happened to 2 of these crops during 
the past 2 years. Durum wheat, which is used exclusively for macaroni and 
spaghetti, and similar food products, has suffered a terrific blow. Because of 
stem rust race 15—B, the 1952 crop was only 60 percent of the 10-year average and 
the 1953 crop was cut to less than one-third of its normal production. Race 

B of stem rust, i ould be noted, was unknown until about 15 years ago and 
ippreciable damage until about 4 vears ago. This loss of production 
is only half of the story. The test weight and quality of the crop was such as to 
bring inferior prices to the farmer and extremely low processing yields to the 
flour manufacturers. Due to the seriousness of the problem, the Department of 
Agriculture recently announced an increased acreage allotment for 1954 Durum 
wheat which is in addition to the national allotment for the 1954 wheat acreage 
set previously at 62 million acres 

Oats, which is the third most important cereal crop in the United States, 
has been hit hard during the past 2 years. The 1953 oat crop suffered one of 
the most devastating crown- and stem-rust epidemics in a quarter of a century. 
Losses from crown rust in the North Central States were the heaviest since 1941 
while losses from stem rust in these same States were the heaviest since 1926. 


with limited personnel, much progress 
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wn and stem rust together caused an estimated loss of 
at crop in the North Central States sulting in the lowes 
e since the serious drought year of 193 The quality 
been extremely poor for both feeding ar 
The loss in 1953 was especially signit 
were ideal both for spring wheat and fo 
were headed for bumper crops ut 
our small-grain crops have previousl een I ed b 
out that the races of rust which destroyed our crops 25 | 
been brought under control. The races of rust which a 
ow made their first appearance no longer than 4 or 5 years ; 
True, the problem is complex, much more complex than most 
It is going to call for a tremendous effort on the part 


breeders everywhere if they are to be successful coping with the diy 


of rust which are appearing from year to year, any of which with little or 
warning may strike our growing small-grain crops 
We have many other diseases which are affecting our small 
ereals which fall under the responsibility of the Section of Cerea | Some 
of these other diseases have in the past caused as much or more damage than 
Some of them have been brough nder control but most of them have 
They could and probably will build up and be just as destructive as was 
the rust in oats and Durham wheat this past year, unless measures are taken to 
prevent it It can be done only by having available the necessary basic and 
fundamental information regarding these diseases before they become important 
This is something the farmer cannot do. He rightfully expects the Federal 
and State experiment stations to do it for him. Our farmers have no new un 
leveloped land to explore in America. We must make research our new agri 
cultural frontier. We know one thing for sure that if research will uncover the 
facts, our farmers will do the rest 
Various associations and committees, representing the crops coming under 
the jurisdiction of the Section of Cereal Crops have been asked to set up a 
program of fundamental and applied research in diseases and agronomic investi 
gations that would maintain production and increase the quality of these crops 
I have gone over their recommendations carefuly and fully support them. I feel 
very strongly that additional support for investigations of diseases of oats includ 
tial. The amount of $100,000 for oat improvement is in 
my opinion essential if an adequate program to safeguard the oat crop is to 
be developed. 


ing the rusts is essen 


Mr. Furrcuer. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Appropriations 


in its report on the 1952 fiscal year appropriation for the Department 


of Agriculture— 

recommended that the Secretary make a special study of each contro] program 
during the next 6 months and submit a report to this committee covering the 
following points: 

(a) Need for continuing program 
(b) Revision of methods of control 

(c) Efforts being made to increase non-Federal cooperation and contribution 

(d@) Whether or not the program should be made contingent upon adequate 
State laws and enforcement of them. 

With your permission I would like to submit for inclusion in the 
record the general conclusions and recommendations of the study) 
group appointed by the Secretary. pursuant to the committee’s recom 
mendation. While I do not agree with all of the conclusions I feel 
that the points brought out are pertinent to any decision you may 
make regarding the wishes of the House on plant disease and insect 
pest control programs of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Lairp. Without objection the statement will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The statement follows:) 
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VI. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Overall efforts to eradicate or suppress insects and plant diseases should be 
continued and intensified 

It is the firm belief of the study group that there has been a general tendency 
to underestimate both the extent of damage and the costs incurred due to insects 
and plant diseases in producing and marketing agricultural commodities. This 
Nation cannot afford existing and potential damage from plant pests in view of 
the present need for sustained high-level production. Added to this is the possi- 
bility that foreign powers might attack us by introduction or dissemination of 
injurious insects and plant diseases to cut our production of food and fiber. [t is 
recommended, therefore, that the overall efforts to eradicate or suppress insects 
and plant diseases be intensified, 


2. Costs of control measures should be distributed among Federal, State, and 
local agencies and individual operators, with the Federal Government pro- 
viding overall direction and coordination of programs of regional or national 
concern 

Pests are not respectors of State or national boundaries, and what is done in 
one area is frequently of tremendous importance to another area. Almost every 
witness who appeared during the hearings stressed the need for Federal partici- 
pation in control programs, The Federal Government has major responsibilities 
in connection with the general control of insects and plant diseases, but the extent 
of responsibility varies between programs as the circumstances differ. The need 
for coordination of Federal, State, and local efforts also varies considerably, 
depending upon the extent of spread, the life history and habits of the pest, and 
the effectiveness of available control methods. 

As a general policy the costs of a program should be borne, to the maximum 
extent practicable, by the persons receiving the benefit therefrom. In many 
instances this policy would mean that the costs should be borne by the owner of 
the land upon which control measures must be cartied out. In some programs, 
however, the major part of the benefit, or even all of the benefit, accrues to 
persons other than the owners of the land harboring the pest. In general, all 
those who handle or utilize a commodity may be said to benefit from a program 
which lowers its costs or increases its production, and in some programs costs 
can be spread among some of these beneficiaries. 

The Federal Government's participation in actual control measures should be 
generally restricted to pests which constitute a potential danger to areas much 
larger than the limited areas infested. In such cases the Federal Government 
would be fully justified in assuming substantial costs in eradication as a means 
of saving future expenditures. For example, a few thousand dollars expended 
for eradication of Japanese beetle at the appropriate time could have saved 
many millions of dollars in expense and crop losses for years to come. The same 
could be said of several other pests which are now well established in the United 
States 

It is the belief of the study group that the Federal Government should bear the 
cost for overall direction and coordination of all programs and cooperate fully in 
research, survey, and quarantine activities related to specific programs. 

A systematic spreading of costs in accordance with the policy outlined here 
could lead to the development of substantially more effective control programs 
with no total increase in expenditure of Federal funds. The wisest policy is not 
in spending less money but in making the funds expended much more effective. 
This can be accomplished through expanded research and education, with greater 
responsibilities for actual control resting with State and local agencies and 
priv ate operators 

It is recommended that costs of control measures should be distributed among 
Federal, State, and local agencies and individual operators, with the Federal 
Government bearing the cost of overall direction and coordination of programs. 
8. Bach program should be reappraised periodically to determine whether 


eradication is possible and if the most effective means of control are being 
utilized 


The objective to be sought, wherever practicable, is eradication of the pest 
from the country. A careful reappraisal from time to time of each pest-control 
program would make it possible to determine whether eradication has become 
practicable with newly developed methods. If so, it is good economy to ac- 
complish eradication in the shortest possible time. Otherwise, reappraisal will 
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give an opportunity to develop new or revised plans for restricting the spread of 
the pest and reducing damage. As new methods or new materials are developer 
by research, the practicability of eradication or better control may chatige rac 

cally at any time. It is recommended, therefore, that each program be reap 
praised periodically to determine if eradication is possible or if the most effective 
means of control are being utilized. 


' 


}. Research should be supported by increased Federal funds as a means of i 
creasing effectiveness of controls and reducing costs. State and private sup 
port for research should be encouraged 

The study group's assignment was directly related to the insect and plant 
disease control programs, but witness after witness stressed the need for in 
creased research for the purpose of developing new, improved, and more econom 
ical methods for eradication and control. 

Adequate funds properly utilized for research can materially reduce the amount 
which will be needed later for control programs and will greatly reduce future 
losses of farm commodities. Not only can control costs be lowered, but there is 
a distinct possibility that research will make eradication possible through devel 
opment of new techniques and materials. Chemical companies are carrying out 
extensive research in developing new materials and have made outstanding con 
tributions through these efforts. The study group is encouraged by this activity 
and hopes it can be continued and accelerated. 

The Federal Government has a responsibility for evaluating new materials 
and developing programs and procedures whereby they may make their greatest 
contribution to control of insects and plant diseases. Recent developments pro 
vide examples which indicate the potentials in this field. The cost of treating 
areas for gypsy moth has been reduced from approximately $25 per acre to $1 pet 
acre or less. The new treatment is more effective and covers much larger acre 
ages than could be treated under the old methods. The cost and effectiveness of 
controlling grasshoppers has been similarly affected by the introduction of new 
chemicals and development of new techniques for their use. 

Not only should research be carried forward with respect to insects and plant 
diseases which are presently in this country, but it should extend to those now 
present in other countries which might become serious threats if introduced into 
the United States. It is strongly recommended, therefore, that substantially 
increased funds be made available for conducting research leading to improved 
methods of eradication and control of insects and plant diseases. 


5. Surveys of insect and plant disease infestations should be unified and intensi 
fied by the Federal Government in cooperation with State and local authorities 

The need for systematic, timely surveys to detect and outline infested areas has 
been definitely established. One of the first essentials to an efficient program is 
to know where the insect is and the extent of infestation. This can be deter 
mined only through well planned and carried out surveys on a regional or national 
basis. Such surveys are most effectively conducted by the Federal Government in 
cooperation with State and local people. 

There appears to be need for a greater degree of unification and coordination 
between the survey activities in the several programs. Surveys must be made 
at the time when needed information can be obtained. Also, there is a wide 
variation in the training required for persons participating. With these limita- 
tions in mind, it is believed that greater efficiency can be attained with a unified 
program. 

Because surveys reveal new outbreaks and hence new problems to be faced, they 
are especially necessary due to the possibility of attack on this country through 
introduction and dissemination of insects and plant diseases. The importance 
of early detection and identification is apparent. 

It is recommended that intensive, unified surveys be planned and carried out 
by the Federal Government in full cooperation with State agencies and local 
participants. 


6. Cooperative State and Federal domestic quarantine programs should be con- 
tinued with costs to be met as far as possible by State appropriations or 
fees on products inspected 


Quarantine activities are effective in keeping pests out of the country or re 
stricting them to limited areas within the United States. The study group found 
very fine cooperation and coordination between officials responsible for Federal 
and State quarantines presently in operation. Federal employees are deputized 
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as State inspectors and State quarantine inspectors are deputized to act as Fe 


“dl 
eral officials wherever this can add to the effectiveness or efficiency of the 
quarantine 
These joint efforts shou by all means be continued. Federal quarantines 
ire strongly supported | of the States under quarantine. They are also 
supported | ‘fficials in $ ¢ hich are not under the quarantine but which 
Persons outside the quarantine 
quarantine as a means of keeping the 
larantine area foresee great difficulties 
deral quarantine were lifted 
anticipat umers i quarantines and embargoes which in some 
cases would destroy their markets and create serious situations. Under these 
reumstances it is extre! vy difficult to determine when a quarantine should be 
abandoned once it has been imposed 


To the extent that a quarantine consists of inspection for compliance with 


arketing of agricultural or other commodities outside 
ne should be met ei I 

Federal expenditures 

ver a period of years b 

quaranties, on the other hand 


ernment and the costs should 


‘ommended that cooperative State and Federal domestic quarantine 
is should be continued with costs to be met as far as possible by State 
iations or fees on products inspected. 


7. Educational efforts related to insects and plant diseases should be « rpande lb 
cooperative agricultural extension services 


The study group believes that farmers are not adequately informed about the 
presence and importance of many insects and plant diseases and about control 
measures which they may take or which may be carried out in their behalf. 

As a means of meeting this deficiency, the cooperative agricultural extension 
services in the several States should assume a larger role in this activity. The 
primary responsibility for educational programs for farmers lies with the 
Extension Service, and the evidence indicates that a major educational job 

needed in the field of pest control. Much work has been done by extension 

orkers, including extension entomologists in most States, in bringing to farmers 
information on the more common insects and plant diseases. Continued losses 
aused by these pests, however, indicate that much additional work in this field 
is needed At the same time, efforts should be expanded to bring to farmers 
nformation on other serious but less common plant pesis which may affect 


} 


ommended that the educational efforts of the cooperative agricultural 
r relat insect and plant-disease control be expanded and 


8. Control and eradication of insects and plant diseases should be carried out by 
individual operators wherever feasible, with the Government assuming 


major responsibility for research, surveys, education, and coordination 


The basic responsibility for control or eradication lies with the individual 
operator when the pest is generally distributed and effective control methods have 
been worked out which can be applied by him. If these circumstances exist, 
governmental responsibility should be confined to research, surveys, education, 
and coordination, leaving control to the individual operator. When the operators 
annot cope with the pest, the State has the responsibility to provide assistance 
within its capabilities 

When both the operator and the State are unable to cope with the pest, the 
Federal Government has the responsibility of making its proper contribution. 

It is recommended that control and eradication of insects and plant diseases 
be carried out by individual operators wherever feasible, with the Government 
assuming major responsibility for research, surveys, education, and coordi- 
nation 


9. The creation of pest-control districts should be encouraged when arearvide 
treatment will contribute to greater efficiency 

In some programs more effective use of funds can be attained by formation 

of control districts inelnding all landowners in areas affected. Organization of 

such districts will permit the pooling of private funds and equipment and the 
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zation of more efficient control measures. It will also permit State and 
Federal funds to be used to better advantage and in such a way as to accom 
ish the best results 

The establishment of pest-control districts should be encouraged also as a 
leans of securing timely and uniform crop and forest pest treatment on an 
reawide basis. This type of organization should be considered in the planning. 
if any effective control program. It is recommended that wl ver the Depart 
ent finds it practicable, the ga ation of pest-contro) di be a pre 
nisite to the ranting of Feuera 


In some States, enabling legislation may be necessary to authorize the 


f these districts Since a reasonable degree of uniformit in su 


lesirable, it is suggested that a model law be made availab| 


10. When pe st control operat ons in one area are beneficial to farmers in another 


consideration should be given to to special assessments on the crops pro 


tected so as to spre ad the cost of control to growe) cho bene fit 


{ problem exists in financing control programs where the benefits do not 
cerue to the persons on whose land the expense is incurred. Examples of this 
re found in the stem rust and pink bollworm programs. In the case of stem 

barberry eradication may be necessary on a farm where small grain is 


rroduced As a matter act, entire States having extensive acreages of 
mall grain have few if any barberries, yet they may be benefited by barberry 
eradication to a greater extent than the States where the eradication must take 
place. This makes it illogical to say that the cost of eradication of barberry 
should be borne by the farm owner or operator. Similarly, in the case of pink 
bollworm, the fight to contain the pest in areas now infested is almost equally 
mportant to areas free from pink bollworm, but which may be susceptible to it. 

In these two instances the fairest way of assessing the costs would probably 
be to spread them over the entire grain crop and the entire cotton crop. It is 
commended that consideration be given to such a plan of financing. In the 
ases cited, an assessment or tax on small grain and cotton at some point in 
the marketing channel would provide adequate and effective insect and disease 
‘control programs and spread the cost among growers who benefit. 

It is recommended, whenever pest-control operations in one area are beneficial 
to farmers in another, consideration should be given to special assessments on 


the crops protected so as to spread the cost of control to growers who benetit 


11. Federal assistance to States in controlling insects and plant diseases should 
be made contingent upon enforcement of adequate State regulations, except 
whe? such action would interfere with the fulfillment of Federal respon S$! 
bility to other areas 

State laws relating to insect and plant disease control work are generally 
adequate for the programs now being carried out, in the opinion of persons 
appearing at the hearings. Many State laws were reported to authorize going 
much farther than public opinion will permit officials to go in issuing control 
regulations. Evidence further indicates that State officials can and do take 
drastic action supported by legal process in some Cases Nevertheless minor 
amendments to State laws were indicated as being desirable in some States 

Relaxation of regulations in some cases was criticized, particularly in con 
nection with pink bollworm control. In general, however, States have required 
and obtained reasonably strict compliance with regulations 

Adequate State laws and regulations and their enforcement are essential to 
insect and plant disease control programs even though these things alone will not 
guarantee their success. Therefore, Federal assistance to the States for insect 
and plant disease control programs should be contingent insofar as possible 


upon enforcement of adequate State regulations. Since the Federal Government 


has a responsibility to protect uninfested areas, exceptions may sometimes be 
necessary where failure of one State to act would jeopardize control programs in 
cooperating States 


12. The provision of contingency funds should be continued to meet or prevent 
emergency situations. 

The establishment by the Congress of contingency funds to be used upon ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Budget for meeting 
emergencies was a constructive move. Prompt action to meet emergency situa- 
tions under the most favorable conditions is facilitated by these funds 
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When a new outbreak of an insect or plant disease is discovered, the least 
expensive method of handling it is to attack it vigorously at once. Time lost in 
securing appropriations or facilities with which to do the job can be very ex 
pensive and can even cause failure of the program. There are instances whert 
funds for a program have been reduced for a temporary period, then increased 
later, with serious effect on the total cost to the Government. The sweet potato 
weevil project provides a good example of this situation. Adequate support at 
the right time is the most effective and economical way of meeting pest control 
problems. 

All pest control needs that can be foreseen should be provided for in the 
regular estimates. Contingency funds should provide only for emergency situa 
tions that cannot be anticipated when the regular estimates are prepared 
Emergencies should be considered as serious new outbreaks, unexpected up 
surges of infestations, or other urgent needs for action either to control un 
anticipated outbreaks of insects or plant diseases or to prevent expensive contro! 
programs later. The terms under which the Forest Pest Control Act contingency 
fund may be used should be reconsidered to make it conform to these principles 

It is recommended that the provision of contingency funds be continued to meet 
or prevent emergency situations. 


13. The Federal Government should provide adequate insect and plant-disease 
control on Federal lands, 

The Federal Government has titles to land in every State in the Union. Ina 
few States these lands comprise more than 50 percent of the total land area. In 
cluded are grazing lands, forests, parks, national monuments, ete. These lands 
are not taxable by the States and the States have little if any jurisdiction over 
them. The insects and plant diseases that infest State and privately owned 
lands also infest Federal lands. Sometimes infestations developing on Federal 
lands are a threat to neighboring State and private lands. On other occasions 
Federal lands need protection against infestations which develop elsewhere. 

In certain regions of the country Federal lands are under long-term lease to 
individuals, corporations, and States. The cost of protection for these lands 
from insects and plant diseases should be a matter of negotiation between 
lessee and lessor. 

It is recommended that the Federal Government assume responsibility for all 
cost involved in insect and plant-disease control on Federal lands. 


14. Changes in Federal insect and plant-disease control programs to encourage 
greater State and local responsibility should be scheduled to allow time for 
necessary adjustments 


The study group has recommended that costs of control measures should be 
more equitably distributed among Federal, State, and local agencies and indi- 
vidual operators. In several programs States and others should assume a 
larger share of the control costs than they do at present so that more Federal 
funds can be utilized for research, surveys, education, coordination, and assist- 
ance in developing pest-control districts. 

Attainment of this objective would require a few years if the programs are to 
be spared serious setbacks. The time required for the States to make budgetary 
and other adjustments must be taken into account in making changes in Federal! 
jrograms for pest control. Time will also be required for educational programs 
to reach the farmer and encourage him to assume a greater share of the responsi- 
bility. 

It is therefore recommended that changes in Federal insect and plant disease 
control programs to encourage greater State and local responsibility be scheduled 
to allow time for necessary adjustments. 

Summary 

Insect- and plant-disease-control programs are becoming more important as 
our national-production needs increase. The population of the United States 
is growing at a rate of 2% million per year and our per capita consumption 
of food has increased substantially over the prewar average. We are building 
a large Military Establishment for defense and soldiers consume more food than 
civilians. In addition, we must supply some essential products to strengthen 
our allies and we must build up safe reserves at home to meet emergency needs. 
All these things spell a continued expansion in national food and fiber require- 
ments. Agricultural production goals for 1952 call for an increase of 6 percent 
in total production over the high levels attained in 1951. To meet these goals 
higher yields per acre will be necessary. One of the important factors in securing 
this will be the control of insects and plant diseases. 
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Control programs need to be strengthened and funds and personnel devoted 
) research need to be substantially increased. Flexibility in the use of research 
funds will pay dividends in enabling adjustments to be made to meet situations 
s they arise. 

Successful programs require cooperation among Federal and State agencies and 
arm operators. Cooperative relations at present are excellent and should be 
iaintained. Increased control can and should be attained through greater 
esponsibility at State, local, and private levels while maintaining Federal efforts. 

In light of its review of the programs, the study group offers the following 
omments in regard to the four questions raised by the House Committee on 
\ppropriations in its report on the Department of Agriculture appropriation biil 
tor 1952 

(a) The need for continuing each of the control programs now in effect has 
been clearly shown. Some adjustments in the scope of present programs are 
recommended in this report. 

(b) Improved methods of control are needed in some programs, particularly 
n the pink-bollworm program. These improvements will come about as a result 

f research efforts which are not adequate at the present time. Additional 
esearch funds are badly needed. 

(c) Non-Federal cooperation and contributions have been increasing in recent 
years and as a result considerable progress has been made. Additional progress 
can be made in some programs. 

(d) The enforcement of adequate State laws relating to insects and plant 
diseases is so important that it should be a prerequisite to the granting of 
Federal assistance wherever this is practicable. However, an exception must 
be made if failure of one State to act would jeopardize control programs of 

cooperating States. 


Mr. Larrp. Thank you, Mr. Fletcher. 


Monpay, Maren 15, 1954. 
Corn Resgarcu 


WITNESS 


FLOYD J. HOSKING, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, CORN INDUS- 
TRIES RESEARCH FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Larep. Mr. Hosking, the committee appreciates your interest 
in this matter and we will be very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Hosxine. Mr. Chairman, my reason in coming before you this 
morning 1s to present to the committee a letter in a of research, 
which, with your permission, I will file for the recor¢ 

Mr. Larrp. Without objection, the letter will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

Marcu 15, 1954. 
House AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : The corn refiners—manufacturers of starch, sirup, sugar, oil, and 
feed from corn—are research minded, having spent in recent years through the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, Inc., over a million dollars on the basic 
or fundamental aspects of the products obtained from corn. These funds have 
been placed with private and public institutions from one end of the country to 
the other. Close cooperation has been maintained with the regional research 
laboratories of the United States Department of Agriculture. In addition, the 
members of the Corn Industries Research Foundation, Inc., which comprise all 
of the domestic corn refiners (see names of companies at the bottom of the page) 


also spend liberally on both basic and applied research on products and their 
uses. 
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rhe corn-refining industry, however, looks to and depends on the United States 
Department of Agriculture for research with respect to corn grain, This is as 
it ought to be for the refiners, while processing the third largest annual total in 
its history in 1953 of 130,345,000 bushels, grind only 3 to 4 percent of the total 
y of corn for all purposes. 

Our information is that over a period of many years the number of personnel 
working on corn research in the United States Department of Agriculture and 
under cooperative projects in the States were materially reduced. Actually, there 
is little or no economy in wide fluctuations in basic research work on any subject 
since this is the type of work which must be carried on continuously and con- 
sistently. This thought, and the fact that the budget ceilings have forced the 
agricultural research administration to request less funds than are really needed 
for some critical research problems and programs, prompt us to call your attention 
to the need for additional research Moneys on corn. 

Much research is needed on certain aspects of hybridization, such as on white 
corn, southern hybrids, high-oil and high-protein types, on numerous corn dis- 
eases, and on quality and nutritional properties. 

We have been told that the cost of this added corn research is approximatel) 
$100,000. The total budget, including this increase, is extremely minute con- 
sidering the value of the corn crop of between $4 and $5 billion, and is only about 
the amount that would bring the research personnel up to what it was 20 years 
ago when bybrid corn took up only about 200,000 acres. 

We sincerely hope that additional funds can be considered and appropriated 

Yours very truly, 


S11 


Itoyp J. HOSKING, 
Eerecutive Vice President 


Mr. Latrp. Thank you, sir. 


Monpay, Marcn 15, 1954. 
REDUCTION IN CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION ITEMS 


WITNESS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Horan. We are pleased to have our colleague from West Vir- 
ginia, Cleveland Bailey, with us. Also in the hearing room with us 
is Mr. James Polk, of Ohio. We are very happy to have you gentle- 
men here. 

Do you have a statement, Mr. Bailey ? 

Mr. Battry. Yes; I have a brief one. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for the purpose of 
the committee record, I am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey of the 
Third District of West Virginia. 

[ appear for the purpose of protesting, on behalf of the State of 
West Virginia, the reduction in certain items in the appropriations 
for the operation of the Agriculture Department for the fiscal year 
1955. 

The specific items I refer to are (1) reduction of $220,000 in funds 
for 1 spection of fruits and vegetables: ‘30 reduction in funds for 


insect pest and plant disease control—these items. would cover the 


Japanese beetle, the gypsy moth, cedar rust, white-pine blister, white- 


en 


fringed beetle, and barberry; (3) reduction in funds for control of 


iisease in cattle and other livestoc k. This would cover Bang’s dis 


> tuberculosis ‘ | byry ral] Sa 
, t reu Is, ANG Drucellosis, 
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It would appear, Mr. Chairman, that the position taken by the Fed- 
ral Department of Agriculture is that these activities are a State 
and not a national responsibility. This approach is unsound and cet 

nly not mn a cord with the facts of this situation. 

Members of this subcommittee should not be misled into believ or 

at a flight of Japanese beetles would have any more regard for a 
State line than would a flight of OTAS hoppers. streams carry lis 
ease germs and plants pests across State lines. ‘Trains and trucks 
transporting farm products are in interstate commerce. They are one 
of the most potent and most frequent mediums of spreading infection. 

The action by the Budget Office and the Department of Agricul 
ture, mn reducu vo and r liminating the items 1h question, has been done 
ove rthe protest of the various State departments of agriculture and 
horticulture department 

As evidence of these protests, I desire to read into the record at this 
point letters from the following: Hon. J. B. MeLaughlin, commis 
sioner of agriculture, State of West Virginia: Mr. F. Waldo Craig, 
entomologist, State of West Virginia; Mr. Elsworth Black, president, 
West. Virginia Nurserymen’s Association, all of Charleston, W. Va., 
and Mr. Hubert C. Smith, president, West Virginia Development 
Council. Beckley, W. Va. 


I want to read briefly from the letter of Commiussione1 McLaugh! ! 


Marcu 3, 1954 
‘LEVELAND M. DBATLreY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am advised that the allocations for plant pests and plant disea 
quarantine programs, heretofore carried on by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has been left out of the allocation bill as submitted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. I am also advised that all moneys for the 
payment of indemnities of tuberculosis and brucellosis reacting cattle, which 
was paid by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has been left out 

The explanation from the Secretary is that these expenses should be borne 

the States. These activities are national problems and no State can g 

ther than its borders in matters of this nature. To put it another way, th 
counties have about the same relation to the State as the States to the Nati 
and to eliminate such programs will bring upon the states pr blems far Devi nd 
their ability to control 

If you care to look into this matter and compare the present budget to the 
one that was allocated in Congress before, you will readily see what it means 
It would appear that Secretary Benson wants to occupy the driver’s seat but does 
not want to bear any of the expense in programs or problems that are entirely 
his. I helieve there will be a protest from every State on these proposed cuts 

budget. 

I hope Congress will put these cuts back into the budget and anything 

to help, Iam sure will be appreciated by the folks back home 


1 


That is slioned: 
Yours very truly, 
J. B. McLAt GHLIN, Commisstoner of Agriculture, 
rry . > 
Then here is one from the State entomologist 5 


Marcu 2, 1954. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Office Buildina, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


IbeAR CONGRESSMAN BartLey: Last month I wrote you concerning the Fede 


appropriation for the control of Japanese beetle and pointed out the effe 
proposed appropriation would have on West Virginia I appreciate your respo 


to me request and hope that you will be able to continue to exert pre 
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he proper committee to see that sufficient funds are appropriated for the main- 
enance of the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine 











Phe Federal appropriations for the crops regulatory programs, which includes 

the ipanese beetle quarantine, also include additional items of interest to the 

S f The gyps wth is found in the New England States and in the eastern 
} 


It feeds on oak trees and this past year has defoliated 




































































reas of fores ids in that area. It considered such a serious pest that 

e State of Massachusetts alone has appropriated $700,000 for the coming 
fiscal vear for its contr West Virginia has a much higher percent of oaks in 
s woods than the New England States and it is feared the destruction would 
be terrible this insect ever reached West Virginia. The Federal quarantine 








iccessful in keeping the insect out of West Virginia for 30 years. 
he past 2 years a committee of the Council of State Governments has 
nvestigated the quarantine and control operations of the Federal and State 
governments in connection with the gypsy moth and is recommending a Federal 
appropriation of $860,000 for fiscal 1955. Three or four isolated colonies in Penn- 
vania and New Jersey have been eliminated during the past 30 years—the 
onies in Pennsylvania being of recent origin. DDT is very effective, when 
sprayed on forest lands from airplanes, and with it we have a weapon which 
akes the control of this insect much easier than it was 10 years ago. It is no 
time for us to relax our efforts to prevent the spread of this insect. West Virginia 
is Just as vitally concerned in this program as if the insect were in the State. 
The white-fringed beetle is now located in the Southern States and feeds on 
such crops as corn and potatoes It will completely destroy these crops unless 
control measures are applied. It is considered an insect, capable of living in 
West Virginia, should it once spread into the State. The program conducted by 
the Federal and State governments has been holding this insect from spreading 
and has eliminated it in local areas. A continued program, especially should we 
be able to increase the appropriation slightly, should keep the insect out of West 
Virginia. When West Virginia knows such a program is in effect, we feel fully 
justified in spending money to scout our State and eradicate any local colony 
which may be discovered. Without a Federal program we feel hopeless from 
preventing the entrance of this pest. 
































































































































The barberry-eradication program and the white pine blister rust-control pro- 
gram are control programs. Our barberry-eradication pogram has been going on 
for a good many years, and we are well past the midway point in bringing it to 
completion. The white pine blister rust program is of equal age, and a great deal 
of work has been done, but we have been lagging behind in this program. Any 
reduction in our efforts to continue these programs will nullify the work already 
done and the white pine of our State will be threatened with destruction. 

The work on the barberry eradication should be mostly a Federal program. 
Wheat in the entire country is threatened by barberries in any State. This pro- 
gram does protect West Virginia wheat, but work in West Virginia also protects 
wheat in Kansas and throughout the country. White pine can be protected if 
currants and gooseberries are eradicated from the immediate vicinity of the 
planting. We must find some way to continue the program to make our white 
pine areas safe from this disease. 

The program for the control of plant pests cannot be carried by the States. 
The States are willing to contribute and have been gradually increasing their 
proportional share of the cost. They are just as seriously handicapped by short- 
age of funds as the Federal Government. Here in West Virginia we have in- 
creased our contribution between $25,000 to $30,000 during the past 5 years, 
We cannot expect a greater increase in these appropriations nor can we carry 
on the work being done in the State by the Federal-State cooperative program 

the State has to assume the entire burden for the program. The proposed 
Federal budget, if adopted, will come dangerously close to completely eliminating 
the Federal-State program as now operated. 
































































































































This is signed by F. Waldo Craig, entomologist. 
Then I have here a communication from Elsworth Black, president 
of the West Virginia Nurserymen’s Association : 














FEBRUARY 23, 1954. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BarLey: The nursery and greenhouse industry in West 
Virginia has recently been informed of the proposed drastic reduction in ap- 
propriations for the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine and of the desire of the 
Federal Government to discontinue this quarantine with the thought of trans- 
ferring the responsibility to each individual State. 
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In behalf of Some 130 nurserymen and some 200 greenhouse operators and 
florists doing business in this State, may I desperately urge you not to let this 
situation develop. 

The nursery and greenhouse business in West Virginia is doing about $3 million 
annual business. Last year $200,000 of this business went through Federal 
certification procedures in the form of plants being sent out of the Federal 
Japanese beetle quarantine areas. Without this service it is easy to see how 
much our industry would suffer. States not having this beetle would imme- 
diately reject our shipments If our products should be accepted, the expense 
of conforming to each State’s regulations would be tremendous As it now 
stands, all States accept the present Federal regulations in regard to the 
Japanese beetle 


And may I say there, if that beetle quarantine is dropped, West 
Virginia will lose this business to other States, because they will not 
permit shipments from that State so long as the beetle is present in 
the State of West Virginia. His letter continues: 


If the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine is revoked or discontinued, our State 
of West Virginia will be forced to accept, without aid, the task of certifying 
plants for nurserymen and greenhouse operators for acceptance in other States. 
We, as nurserymen, have no assurance that our State can financially assume this 
responsibility. If they can, it will involve additional appropriations on the 
State’s part to raise sufficient funds for this work and consequently be reflected 
to the citizens of West Virginia in the form of taxes. 

Our industry would greatly appreciate your doing all that you can to prevent 
the collapse of the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine which we feel will add 
a serious handicap to our business and State. 


And here is one from Mr. Hulett C. Smith, of Beckley, W. Va., 
president of the Beckley Area Rural Development Council. He says: 


FEBRUARY 23, 1954. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN Bartey: A note regarding reductions in Federal funds 
for blister-rust control for the fiscal year 1955 has come to our attention. It 
indicates that Federal budget estimates for the fiscal year 1955 provides sub- 
stantial reductions for pest control and other forestry activities. Funds for 
white pine blister rust control in the Nation were decreased $556,354 as follows: 

(a) $60,000 in the project “‘Leadership, coordination, and technical direction” 
(W-a funds) ; (b) $330,000 because of elimination of Federal contribution (W-e 
funds) toward blister rust control on State and private lands; (c) $66,354 for 
control work on national forests; (@) $100,000 for control work on Department 
of the Interior lands. 


They have not only gone so far as not to help the States, but they are 
cutting the appropriation that would be used for insect. pest control 
in their own forest area, both owned by the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Interior Department. Mr. Smith 
goes on to say: 


Our grave concern is due to the fact that the State of West Virginia has about 
800,000 acres of white pine which is of great economic importance to our forest 
resources. You are familiar with our rural development program here and 
realize that we have placed special emphasis on the improvement of the forest 
resources in this area. 

The white pine is limited to a very narrow scope of habitat conditions, but is a 
most profitable timber resource in the areas where it will grow. It grows rapidly 
and is the finest source of soft wood in the State. Blister rust is a deadly enemy 
of the white pine and must be kept under control, which can be done at a relatively 
small cost. 

Anything that would curb this control program as it now operates would be a 
blow to the economy of the State. This is particularly true of southern West 
Virginia where a greater portion of the white pine exists, 

We have been informed that a hearing on this phase of the Federal budget will 
be held soon. We would like to ask you to do what you can to have these items 
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in the budget restored. You know better than we what steps you can best take 
to get this job done. 

Kindest personal regards 

Sincerely yours, 
Huerr C. SmitrH, President. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, should these funds not be restored, the 
program for the control of plant pests cannot be carried on by the 
various States. Neither could the inspection work necessary for fruits 
and vegetables and the disease control for dairy herds and stock 
cattle. 

Many of the State legislatures, including West Virginia, meet only 
biennially; therefore, should the Federal Goverment abandon these 
programs as indicated by the present proposal, many of the States 
would be handicapped for funds to replace the Government’s share in 
these programs until such time as their legislatures meet. 

It is not conceivable vou could ask for a special session of the legis 
lature for something like this, but a lot of the States meet biennially, 
and they won't have an opportunity to appropriate to replace the Fed 
eral reduction in the funds. 

I cannot conceive, Mr. Chairman, that your committee which is made 
up of members with full knowledge for the need of these various pro- 
orams, would hesitate to restore these items to the level of those in the 
current budget. 

[ appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, and should like to request favor: able consider: ation. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. The committee 
appreciates your statement. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Marsuauy. I wish to say, Mr. Bailey, by appearing before this 
committee you are showing your continued interest in these items that 
are so vital to the people of your State, and you are to be commended 
on your excellent statement. 

Mr. Baitry. I thank the gentleman from Minnesota. I think you 
gentlemen realize our State of West Virginia is largely one of cutover 
timberlands and we have to take care of and control our insect pests 
and our diseases in those forests, otherwise they would be harmed. 
And I do not know whether you gentlemen realize it, or not, but for 60 
years we have been nurturing 2 national forests, 1 the George Wash- 
ington, partly in Virginia and partly in West Virginia, and the 
Monongahela, and they have advanced to the point where they are 
quite valuable. Fifty, 60, or 75 years is about all that is needed for 
most timber to replace itself. We are quite proud of them and we do 
not want them devastated by some insect pest disease like the one that 
struck our chestnut trees some time ago. 

I thank you, gentleman. 





Monpay, Marcu 15, 1954. 


FepeRAL CooperaTIVE ProGRAMs IN TREE PLANTING, Forest 
MANAGEMENT, AND Fire Conrrout on Private LANps 


WITNESS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Ht NTER. We have before us now Mr. Polk, of ( Yhio. Mr. Polk 
sa member of the House Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Polk, we are very happy to see you here today and will be very 
glad to hear your statement. 

Mr. Potx. For the record, I am James G. Polk. represe ntin g the 
Sixth Congressional District of Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, I appreciate this opportu 
nity to discuss briefly the Federal cooperative programs with the 
States in tree planting, forest management, and fire control on private 
lands. The 3 items I refer to are on page 343 of the budget for fiscal 
year 1955. 

As a member of the House Agriculture Committee, I have been 
associated rather closely with the development of this work with 
private landowners. Our committee held exhaustive hearings prior 
to amendment of the Clarke-McNary Act and the enactment of the 
Cooperative Forest Mangement Act. This legislation extended the 
tree seedling and forest management assistance to all private wood 
land owners and not just to farmers as had been the limitation in the 
past. It also increased the authorization for cooperation with the 
States in forest fire control. The committee’s favorable action on this 
type of mutual endeavor with the States was approved by individuals 
and groups from all over the Nation. Members of Congress from 
many States supported the legislation. 

OF ach year when appe: aring be fore your committee I have noticed 
the interest and careful consideration cviven the State and private 
forestry cooperation activities in the budget. The work was never 
permitted to mushroom as a result of large Federal appropriations, 
but was maintained on a sound economical basis. As a result, many 
thousands of small forest owners are doing a better job of han idling 
their properties, millions of trees are being sdanted, and millions of 
acres are being protected from fire. 

My own State of Ohio is cooperating in all three activities: in farm 
forestry since 1940, tree plant ing since 1925, and fire control since 1921. 
Our two cooperative forest tree nurseries, 12 farm foresters, and fine 
State fire organization are more effective as a result of this cooperation 
with the United States Forest anche 

It might interest your committee to know that one of the farm 
foresters got me started on the road to med management in my own 
woods. That was during the period when I was spending all of my 
time farming. 

The farm forester or service forester, sometimes referred to as the 
“project. forester” or the “local forester,” is stationed in the local 
community and has a definite forest management project area to serve. 
Some 270 farm foresters employed under terms of the Cooperative 
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Forest Management Act of 1950 which replaced the Norris-Doxey 
Cooperative Farm Forestry Act of May 18, 1937, are responsible for 
giving on-the-ground forest management assistance to individual 
small woodland owners. Each forester has from 3 to 5 counties in 
his project area. At present, more han 1,000 counties are included 
in the project areas. More than twice this many foresters are needed 
to serve adequately the counties now included in the project areas. 

The farm forester is a busy man. Usually living in a small com- 
munity, he makes many friends and in his free time is engaged in 
numerous social and community activities. Working with farmers, 
local agricultural technicians, school teachers, bankers, merchants, 
or other owners of small forests and the small sawmill operators, he 
helps to solve forest management problems in the community. 

Upon receiving a request for assistance the farm forester visits the 
woodland in company with the owner to determine what the owner has 
in mind and what the woodland needs in the way of management. 
Sometimes the farm forester must convince the owner that it 1s to his 
interest to adopt improved practices. The forester will make a simple 
management plan covering such operations as timber cutting, plant- 
ing, thinning. pruning and protection from fire, insects, and grazing, 
the selection of den trees and other considerations for the betterment 
of wildlife in the woodland. 

When the farm forester finds that the landowner has timber ready 
for harvest he recommends a method of cutting. 

Further he works with the owner marking the trees to be cut, 
helps estimate the volume, and advises on marketing the products. 
When thinning, pruning, planting, or fire-protection measures are 
needed, the forester shows the owner what to do and how to do it. 

Every nade property is a special problem because forest conditions 
vary in species, age, type, and condition. The financial conditions 
and needs of. he individual landowner also vary and must be con- 
sidered. In brief, what the farm forester does is to use his technical 
knowledge and skill to size up a particular forest property, make 
specific recommendations for that one individual property, and 
counsel the landowner in proper methods of carrying out these recom- 
mendations. 

As a farmer I recognize the importance of this kind of Federal- 

State cooperation. Everyone contributes a fair share to getting the 
job done. The cooperation is not only important in my own State 
but also in some 40 other States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. It will 
be a step backward in our work with private woodland owners, par- 
ticularly the small ones, if we allow these activities to slow down or 
stop, which they certainly will do if the proposed cuts are sustained, 
Therefore, I respect fully urge your committee to consider full restora- 
tion of the funds necessary to carry on these State and private for- 
estry cooperation activities. 

With your permission, I would like now to refer specifically to the 
State of Ohio, with reference to these three items. 

First, on cooperation in forest tree planting : Ohio has 2 cooperative 
nurseries, 1 at Greensprings and the other at Marietta. They pro- 
duced 19,497,000 seedlings in fiscal 1953 for planting by farmers and 
other private owners. Federal-State cooperation in this work began 
in July 1925. At the present time, the Federal share of the job of 
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crowing trees is $9,532 and the State spends from State funds $97,058. 
I would like to repeat that, because it shows that the Federal appro 
priation is only about one-tenth the appropriation of the State. The 
State 7 nds a little over $97,000, and the Federal Government spends 
only a little over $9,000 for this p yhase of the work. 

Next. on coope ration in forest management an d processing. Ohio 
has 13 farm foresters located at Defiance, Findlay, Ashland, Burton, 
Alliance, New Philadelphia, Caldwell, Athens, Portsmouth, Chilli- 
cothe, Lebanon, and Piqua. Three of those foresters operate within 
the district I have the honor to represent. Federal-State cooperation 
started in May of 1940. The Federal share of carrying on this work 
in Ohio is $12,445; the State expenditures; that is, State money used 
for this purpose, is $66.794. Here again we have a ratio of about 1 to 
5. For every dollar the Federal Government spends the State 
spends about $5. There are 149,000 small owners and farmers in Ohio 
who need advice and guidance in managing their woodlands. They 
own 4.5 million acres or 94 percent of the private commercial forest 
land in the State. 

In conclusion, I would like to mention the third item as it relates 
to Ohio cooperation in forest-fire control. Federal-State coopera- 
tion began in Ohio in September of 1921. The Federal share in fire 
control is $67,136; the State expenditures for this purpose of State 
money are $246,406. And may I say there is more good timberland in 
Ohio than is generally known. The forest-fire-protection job is im 
portant to the economy of the State. That a very hazardous condition 
can exist was shown during the drought of 1952 and 1953. In 1952 
the number of fires and area burned was twice that of the previous 
5-year average. Due to experience gained in 1952, the 1953 season 
was more successful but the job is far from done. More State funds 
and Federal es are needed to protect the values at stake. 

So I wish again respectfully to urge your committee to consider 
fully restoring u* funds necessary to carry on these State and private 
forestry coope rative activities. 

I appreciate very much your courtesy in permitting me to appear 
here today on these items and I hope you may be able to take favor- 
able action. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Polk. 

(re there any questions? 

Mr. Marsuatn. Mr. Polk, because of your long and rT ch 
service on the Agriculture Committee and because you are so well 1 
formed on these matters, we appreciate your taking the time tee a 
busy schedule to appear before this committee. It he ‘Ips to bring about 
a better relationship between the Committee on Agriculture and the 
Committee on Agriculture Appropriations. 

Mr. Pov. Thi ank you very much, Mr. Marshall, and members of the 
committee. I realize your committee is always sympathetic and en- 
deavoring to a the very best you can for agriculture with its many 
problems and I realize it is oftentimes difficult to secure sufficient funds 
to take care of all the many requests and many items; but I do hope 
you will not forget farm forestry ; I think they are doing a fine job; also 
the fire-control program and the tree-planting program, with all of 
which I know you are very familiar. 

Thank you very much for your courtesy in listening to me 


Mr. Hunter. Thank you. ' 





Monpbay, Marcu 15, 1954. 


Ik srMERS’ Home ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. Horan. We are very pleased to have with us at this time our 
colleague from North Carolina, Mr. Charles Deane. 

Po you have a statement for us? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this op- 
portunity to appear before your Appropriations Subcommittee to re- 
quest consideration for an appropriation during the next fiscal year to 
assure the continuation of the farm-housing program of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration under title V of the Housing Act of 1949, 
amended. 

The Department of Agriculture proposes to drop title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949, beyond July 1, 1954. The Housing Act, includ 
ing title V. was enacted on July 15, 1949, expiring June 30, 1953. 
On July 15, 1952, this act was again extended to June 30, 1954. 

An extension of authority for loans and grants under title V of 
the Housing Act is the best way in which to assure a workable and 
practicable farm-housing program. I have noted that Mr. R. L. 
Farrington, Director of Agriculture Credit Service, Department of 
Agriculture, stated before the Senate Banking and Currency Com 
mittee on last Thursday that it is the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the farm-housing program be carried on 
through the Bankhead Jones Farm Tenant Act by increasing the 
interest rate to the borrower from 4 percent to 5 percent and the 
guaranty to the lender from 3 percent to 4 percent. 

If this hard-money policy recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture is adopted by Congress, it will seriously curtail needed 
housing for the rural dweller and the farmer.who will be forced to 
borrow at a higher interest rate in order to build needed farmhouses. 
Furthermore, the Jones-Bankhead Act would not take care of the 
rural dweller who is not dependent entirely on farming as the source 
of his livelihood. It would bar from these loans those persons who 
live in the country and on a farm but who may have some work in 
the town or the mill. Yet, these people are rural people in every 
sense of the word. These people, who would be denied loans, are 
making a definite rural contribution in not only producing agricul 
tural produce to help meet the continued increase in the cost of living, 
but also are engaged in producing basic agricultural crops in every 
section of the country. The people who would be ine ligible for rural- 
housing loans are in the low-income bracket. They were not able 
prior to the availability of loans through the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration to secure loans from financial institutions for needed home 
building. 
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In order to keep the interest rate on farm-housing loans down to 4 
percent to the borrower and 3 percent to the lender, and in order to 
provide for the rural-nonfarmer borrower as well as the rural-farmer 
borrower this needed cedit, I urge your committee, Mr. Chairman, to 
allow a sum of at least $20 million in the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion budget of the Department of Agriculture during the new fiscal 
year, 

A review of the accomplishments of the Farmers’ Home Adminis 
tration farm housing program will reveal the great service that this 
program has rendered to rural people throughout the country since 
1949. Up through December 31, 1953, a total of $93,992,181 in loans 
had been made. The total number of loans was 18,401 of which 7,675 
were to veterans. Of the total number of 18,401 loans made, only 761 
borrowers, or less than 5 percent of the total, were in arrears. I was 
advised by Farmers’ Home Administrator R. B. McLeaish that on 
February 16, 1954, the farm housing loan funds remaining unobligated 
for the 1953-54 fiscal year were $3,219,226 and that loans were then 
in process which would use these funds up by April 1, 1954. It is, 
therefore, necessary for the Congress to act at once in order to assure 
a smooth and effective continuation of this needed program. 

The operation of the farm housing program has enabled more than 
18,000 American families since 1949 to borrow sufficient funds with 
which to carry on needed construction of rural homes. The following 
table supplied by Administrator McLeaish will give the summary data 
on Farmers’ Home Administration farm housing loans in the United 
States since the inception of the program in 1949 through December 
31, 1953. 

With your permission, this is a tabulation which I inserted in the 
Congressional Record, supplied to me by Mr. McLeaish, indicating 
State by State how these loans were allocated and the amounts, the 
veterans and nonveterans, and othe significant data, which I would 
like co submit for the record. 

Mr. Horan. Without objection, that may be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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In my own State of North Carolina, just taking 1 State as an 
example, this program has served over 700 families. About 60 percent 
of the North Carolina borrowers have constructed new homes at an 
average cost of S7.900. 

I would like to pause here to say at the present time we are con 

dering a bill in the House Banking and Currency Committee, H. R. 

9, whi bill of 107 pages. I regret to say it is negligible as a 
pinion will bring the needed housing to farm 
point out that when Mr. Benson was before 

mention of the Bankhead Jones Farm 

mv I mentioned a moment ago of Mr. 

week before the Senate Banking and Cur 
interest in appearing today is with the hopes 
ume our part of the re sponsibility, even though 
lative enactment at the present time, to take care 
previously carried on by the Farmers’ Home 

k the Senate to write a rural farm-housing 


in America today for a $7,000 house and, 

» I feel this is the onlv way we are going to be 

it you a d I would accept as being 

substantia 


As I say, about 60 percent of the North Carolina borrowers have 
constructed new homes at an average cost. of 87.900. These borrowers 
ave contributed hn average of about SO2H additional in labor and 
materials to the construction of their new houses. About 40 percent 
oT the North ( arol i” horrowers made themselves completely respon 

} 


1 
} 


e fo. construction. fum ishing their own labor. and hiring and 
supervising the labor of others. This is the only way we can reach 
he President’s objective of a $7,000 house. The fine record of this 
program in North Carolina is similar to that in each of the States. 

Under tit V of the Housing Act of 1949, borrowers have been 
ble to pay back these loans over a period of 33 years on a basis 
table to their financial ability to make repayment. In the case of 
ch borrower a study has been made by Farmers’ Home Admuinistra- 


n officials concerning the borrower's ability to repay the loan, 

hether on an annual basis, a quarterly basis, a monthly basis, or a 
semiannual basis. The regular conventional loan, as vou know, is 
amortized on a positive monthly or quarterly basis. Rural income 
does not come in month by month: it does not come in quarterly, and 
that was the purpose originally of title V which created this housing 
program, to take care of that. 

The philosophy underlying the Bankhead Jones Act is that of 
helping an economically submerged group—the tenant farmer. The 
underlying philosophy of title V of the Housing Act of 1949 is rather 
tO pro\ ide mortgage credit to farmers who are perfectly sound eco- 
nomic risks but may simply live in areas where there is a lack of mort- 
gage money or where bankers simply prefer not to lend on farm 
housing. 

Since the farm-housing-loan program under title V through the 
Farmers’ Home Administration is operating in a very satisfactory 
manner, I urge your committee to provide again the necessary appro- 
priation to carry on this program. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, where will our rural 
people turn for housing credit at an interest rate that they can afford 
f this Farmers’ Home Administration farm-housing program is per- 
mitted either to dry up or go beyond their reach at this time? All of 
you gentlemen know that the income of the rural dweller is seasonal, 
depending upon when their crops or other produce are sold. They 
do not have a steady monthly income as the urban dwellers who work 
for a salary and can, therefore, foretell when they can make reg 
( payments on a loan. 

In the heht of current information that is reach if” us indie: 

iat economic conditions throughout the country are tightening 

nemployment now increased to almost 4 million people, and farm 

redit and prices ina state of a, sng flux, it seems to me, genth 
en, that we must n lake every move we can here to plug y every le 
our di kes and to make sou und credit aie ible to our rural] peop le. 
What Lam advocating, gentlemen of this committee, is to ask that vou 
sure our great rural popula tion the needed credit for home and 
jousing construction in a normal and what has proven to be a most 

lective way. As I understand, the sum of approximate ‘ly $20 mil 
lion has in previous years been provided and you committee, of course 
will use its discretion in this matter; but I did feel it incumbent on 
me, in view of the tremendously attractive way in which this mone 

is been administere io to give you the benefit of these views. 

Mr. Horan. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Marsu a. Mr. Deane, of course this committee has been very, 
very sympathetic to the Farmers’ Home Administration. However, 
the authorization for making these loans has expired. 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuauyt. And we would not have authority to appropriate 

ioney for carrying on this work until an authorization has been 
provided, 

Mr. Deane. I realize that. 

Mr. Marsuauti. And I would like to say I think it is very, very 
questionable if housing loans can be made under the authority of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act to cover the very situations you are 
talking about and situations that previ ail in my district; because, as 
you have said in your statement, the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
(ct was based upon the economic farm unit. 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Mr. Marsnati. And upon that premise, at the time farm-housing 
loans were made available, it was felt some additional legislation was 
necessary. 

Mr. Deane. Following your line of thought, we propose in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to offer an amendment to H. R. 
7839 which would continue title V. Whether or not we will come 
before the House and before your committee remains to be seen. But 
I did feel your committee certainly was entitled to know about what 
was taking place. 

And as another indication that rural people are not getting credit, 
I asked Mr. Higley, Administrator of the Veterans’ Administration, 
to give me some idea of their loan quaranty program for 1953 and I 
have a letter from Mr. Higley dated February 26, 1954, in which he 
says there were 336,140 applications for guaranty or insurance of 
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loans received. Of that amount, 322,160 of home loans totaled $3.064 
million. Of farm loans, 1,455 totaled $6.2 million and business loans 
$12,485,000. 

I know you gentlemen are interested in the overall program of hous- 
ing as well as I am, and either in conference or somewhere along the 
line I cannot help but feel you gentlemen will be sympathetic. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Mr. Deane. 


Monpbay, Maren 15, 1954. 
NATIONAL Forests 1x OKLAHOMA 


WITNESS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Horan. The subcomittee will come to order. We are happy to 
have Mr. Ed Edmondson, of ¢ Jkahoma, with us. He is the successor 
to our late colleague hpi this subcommittee, Mr. Bill Stigler. It isa 
pleasure to have you here, Mr. Edmondson. Do you have a statement 
you would like to present to the committee at this time ? 

Mr. Epmonpbson. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared state- 
ment. What I have to say will be brief. 

In the first place, though, I would like to state that I knew Mr. 
Stigler very well in his lifetime and I know something of the esteem 
in which he held this committee and its membership. 

Mr. Horan. That is very much reciprocated. 

Mr. EpMONDSON. It is a real honor and a privilege to me to appear 
before the committee and to have this opportunity to say a word with 
regard to the cooperative program with the States on forestry. I am 
sure that this committee is much better informed than I am on the 
ubject of the overall program and also on the program in the State 
of Oklahoma. But I did not want the opportunity to pass to call to 
the attention of the committee the deep concern that people in the 
Oklahoma forest: ition program have about the projected or proposed 
cuts in appropriations for forestry. 

[ have a letter from Morton R. Harrison, chai irman of the Oklahoma 
Planning and Resources Board, in which he points out in detail the 
very fine program that is going on in the State, a program in which 
ily ost 5.500.000 acres of fore t lands are bei og protected in a fire- 
protection program that dates back to 1926. 

As I understand it, the budget for that program in Oklahoma is 
over $245,000. Of this amount, the State appropriates $143,000; 
$20,000 is paid to the State by private cooperators, and $81,969 is 
cooperative Federal money. It 1s the feeling of our State officials 
who are charged with responsibility for this program that it would 
be a very serious thing for the program and its effectiveness in Okla- 
homa to have any sizable cut in the fire-prevention contribution by 
the Federal Government. 

Oklahoma also has two nurseries producing forest-tree seedlings 
for distribution to farmers and to timberland owners. From two to 
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six million seedlings are provided each year under this program. 
Federal cooperative funds have been used each year since er ie 1927 
That clearly identifies the program as a bipartisan program, one 
originated under a Republican administration and carried forward 
under a Democratic administration. The State has received anywhere 
from $9,500 to $10,500 annually in cooperative Federal funds for this 
program. 

It is my information that that program has been cut out in its 
entirety by the Office of the Budget. I hope my information is 
incorrect on that point, but that is the information I have on it. Then. 
too, in the planning of shelterbelts, windbreaks, and post lots, two 
farm foresters work continuously at that in western Oklahoma and 
Federal cooperation amounts to $4.250 annually. I understand that 
program is also being cut under the proposed budget. 

Now, the overall effect of that undoubtedly is going to be very bad 
on the forestation program in Oklahoma and on the conservatio 
program in Oklahoma. I think it is particularly bad that it should 
come at a time when we are seeing a return to duststorm and drought 
conditions in a portion of our State, and in many parts of the 
Southwest. I think the importance of this program night now cannot 
be puevestameten or overemphasized and I certainly hope that this 
committee will cwive ve I'y serious consideration to the Budget Office 
propos: als before “the ‘re is any cut in this vital program. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Mr. Edmondson. I want to say this, that 
this subcommitete does have some problems to meet. There have been 
cuts and your information, I think, is correct. However, of course, 
we have done something else that will have some reverberations and 
we have not worked it all out yet. You will recall that we put $5 
million in there for pilot-plant operation in watersheds in which th 
Forest Service will participate. There is a little reshuffling going 
on here and we have not completed all of the ramifications of that 
reshuffling. Certainly, we want this program to continue. I think 
the budget in its efforts not to crash the debt ceiling—and, of course, 
those problems were very much with them when they had budget 
hearings—did feel that this program was being carried on by private. 
State, and other local bodies and that the Federal Government. could 
withdraw, at least temporarily. What this subcommittee will do, I 
do not know. We are going to have a lot of problems to discuss when 
we mark up the bill. But you can rest assured, I want to say to my 
colleague, that we appreciate this and appreciate your coming before 
us and showing us your great interest in this program. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I cannot think of any 
hands I would rather see this problem in than your own and those of 
the members of your committee. I know that you will do the right 
thing on this progr im. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Mr. Edmondson. We appreciate your 


appearing here today. 





Monpay, Marcu 15, 1954. 
FrepERAL TIMBERLANDS IN WASHINGTON AND OREGON 


WITNESSES 


HON. RUSSELL MACK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Horan. The committee will come to order. 

We are very pleased to have 2 of our Northwest Representatives 
here, 2 men who know their lumbering from firsthand information. 
I refer to the Honorable Harris Ellsworth, of Oregon, and the Honor- 
able Russell Mack of Washington. 

Mr. Evxrsworru. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
those of you who have been here serving on this committee several 
years will recall, I am sure, that I appear before you at least once each 
year, always with a little sermon or story on forestry, and that is only 
natural because the district that I have the honor of serving in Con- 
gress, I believe, has somewhere near one-sixth of the virgin standing 
timber remaining in the United States. 

Today, I wanted to specifically deal with or dwell on two different 
items in your appropriation bill. One is the matter of forest-products 
research. Money for that item goes mostly, I believe to the operation 
and maintenance, functioning of the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. The laboratory is something of a casualty, or has been 
something of a casualty, at least, of inflation. The annual appropria- 
tion keeps up somewhere near what it was a number of years ago, but 
meanwhile, we all know that the value of the dollar going into that 
appropriation has inevitably shrunk along with, and right down to 
the national index, which means that instead of expanding or at least 
keeping the Forest Products Laboratory in pace with the development 
of the economy and industry generally, the fact is that the money 
appropriated for forest- product research has suffered, down through 
the years, a gradual reduction in amount. 

I believe that that is wrong in principle. That opinion is supported 
by the fact that in the wood and wood-products industry there is spent 
on research only a small fraction of the average spent in any other 
basic industry. The wood and wood products are not keeping pace. 
It can be argued but not with success, I believe, that such research 
should be conducted by the privately owned elements of that industry. 
That, in my opinion, is not a sound contention for the reason that the 
biggest ownership equity held by anyone in this basic industry is held 
by the Federal Government. By that I mean the largest owner of 
timber in the Nation is the United States Government through the 
Forest Service. The Government owns about 80 million acres of 
timberland, commercial timberlands, in the United States. So that 
the committee might have an idea as to just what 80 million acres of 
timberland amounts to, that acreage is about the size of the entire area 
of the United Kingdom, the British Isles, not counting Ireland but 
counting the six counties that are controlled by Britain. That is a 
vast area. It is not all being managed properly by any means. The 
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annual reports of the Forest Service show that. ‘The reason 
this area is not being managed for the future is not the fault 
of the personnel of the Forest Service. They do the best they can, I 
am sure, with the money they have available appropriated to them by 
the Congress. Therefore, in this matter of forest products research, 
the biggest, the most important beneficiary of the work done by the 
Forest Products Laboratory is the taxpayer of the United States rather 
than the individual lumberman who is in business. So I urge the 
committee to take a long look at this subject of forest products re 
search realizing that we have as the director of the laboratory at 
Madison, one of the foremost scientists in his field, if not the foremost 
scientist, Dr. J. Alfred Hall. We have a splendid staff there. The 
laboratory has a wonderful record of accomplishment. I think mem 
bers of the committee may have seen a report and analysis of that job 
that the laboratory is doing and has done. It is not only worth main 
taining, it is worth expanding because its efforts produce something of 
gain to the people of the country. 

The second thing I wanted to mention is the matter of access roads, 
a term that has been somewhat in the forefront in the last 3 or 4 years, 
and I am very glad it has. But very few people, I think, especially 
very few people east of the Mountain States, understand what we 
are talking about when we are talking about the need for the United 
States Government to build more access roads. I have heard it said 
in this committee room by persons who were not or are not members 
of the subcommittee now, “Well, after all, you Members come up here 
and you are wanting, always wanting more money for your own area.’ 
As a matter of fact, when I talk to this committee or to the House 
on the subject of access roads, | point out that the access-road program 
is of primary value to the Nation and not to the area where the roads 
are built. Our lumber indus try will struggle along in some way and 
timber will be cut. But when we do that without access roads for 
the proper development of the national-forest area, when we struggle 
along without the proper development of the acreage owned by 
the Government—I mean roads into the area so that the timber may 
be sold on a proper cropping basis and not simply on the basis of 
starvation, such as it is now—we have a condition under which mills 
may have to bid the cost of stumpage to scandalous prices, as they 
have been doing. When that condition prevails, we know the prop 
erty is not being properly managed. 

In other words, the management by the building of p rene r access 
road systems will not only perpetuate a sustained yield of timber 
from these acres for the long future but will have the ps if the 
proper road system is put in, of producing sounder competitive bid 
ding on forest-timber sales, and will therefore have the effect of the 
actual reduction in stumpage and reduction in cost price of lumber 
to the people of the country. ‘Then there is the secondary byproduct 
of this, of proper management of national forests through access 
roads. The allowable cut of the national forest is now about 6.8 
billion feet annually. Actual production is only about 5 billion. In 
other words, the forest mvp is 6.8 billion board-feet and the actual 
harvest is only about 5, or a little less than 5, billion. ‘The analogy 
there would be that of a man oo had 680 acres of wheat and planted it 
and had a fine crop on the whole 680 acres. He then decided he would 
only harvest 480 acres. Such action would be considered foolish. 
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sut here you have a straight-out analogy of what we are doing with 
reference to our national forests. So the Government is losing in 
cash revenues to the Treasury as the result of not having this forest 
system of roads developed. What the Government is losing annually 
in timber is gone forever, because this is not a stand that is increasing 
in size, but one that is static or spoiling. The Government is losing 
forever about $30 million a year at the present market price of timber. 

I therefore urge this committee to go to the absolute maximum, the 
outside limit that it can in putting funds in this bill for ap propriation 
for forest roads and trails. It issound economics. It is sound saving 
to the people, the taxpayers of the country, in actual cost of their 
building homes. The additional timber that is brought to market out 
of our forest crop will more than pay for any additional amount 
you put in your bill. So, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, that is substantially the story I have to present today. 

Mr. Horan. I want to say that Mr. Laird, of Wisconsin, is also very 
f: ee with the lumber industry and has been very useful in coun- 

ing with us. 

“oe. Latrp. Mr. Ellsworth, the position of our committee would be 
somewhat stronger in making funds available for roads and trails in 
our Federal forests if the method of handling these funds were 
changed some what. We always come up to this argument when we 
get before our full cor minittes and the Congress with the funds for 
access roads due to the fact that the funds that are made available for 
access roads built by the Federal Government with Federal funds is 
really a subsidy of 25 percent to the local community and to a lesser 
degree to the State involved because in bidding on the price of the 
timber. The timber values are much higher where the Federal Gov- 
ernment has constructed the roads and trails as compared with a tim- 
ber sale where the private operator has to construct the roads and 
trails making the distribution the amount that actually goes back to 
the community is much greater in the case where the Federal Govern- 
ment has constructed the roads and trails as compared to where they 
did not construct the roads and trails. It seems to me that the cost 
of constructing these roads to the Federal Government should be 
deducted before the distribution is made. 

Mr. Exisworrn. I am very glad you made that point, Mr. Laird, 
because it will help me, I think, to clear up what I believe is a mis- 
understanding. In the first place, this now applies to the Douglas 
fir region and it is common wherever the United States forest stands 
are heavy, when the road is built by the private operator, the cost of 
that road is reimbursed to him. He merely pays less money for the 
timber he buys by a pro rata amount which will pay for the cost of 
the road under what we call timber-sale agreements. Practically all 
of the access roads built in the last 4 years have been built on that 
basis so that the Government has actually paid—through the money 
that it did not receive for the timber—the Government has actually 
paid for nearly every mile of access road that has been built; but it 
has paid for it in an indirect way and the Government has paid for 
it only through large enterprises, large enough to obligate them- 
selves for $100,000, $200,000, or $300,000 with which to build a road. 
What happens when they do that, when that kind of sale is made? 
The operator and the Forest Service examine it, and they set the unit 
of timber up for bid. A study is made as to what the road cost will 
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be. The timber operator, the sawmill operator who buys that timber, 
then pays a cost per thousand for the timber so that the cost per thou- 
sand less for the timber which he pays will be his reimbursement for 
the road. In other words, his total cost of that timber is X dollars, 
say $12 to the Government and $3 per thousand on the road, and his 
total cost is $15 but the Government only gets the $12. 

Going to the question of subsidy to local communities, there is not 
a community or county in the Douglas-fir region but what would 
actually benefit financially the county, if the Forest Service and the 
Government never build any more roads because the buil ling of more 
roads and opening up of more timber places a tremendous financial 
burden on every county in the timber area to build its roads and 
bridges on the county lands. These forest roads are only in the forest 
areas and for access to the forest. The county and State highways 
and roads have to carry all those logs to market. In my own county, 
Douglas County, Oreg., we are having a very serious time financially 
n the county with road budget now over $2 million a year when before 
the timber harvest the road budget was ample at $300,000 a year. So 
any money that the counties or States receive from the Setziution of 
forest receipts, t] vat is Government forest receipts, up at Ls point is 
not enough to reimburse the local subdivisions or the loe s Cc counties ; for 
the extra amount of money that hauling that timber out costs them. 
So it is not of real benefit to the counties to have this timber opene cl up 
except in that it prov ides employment and, of course, development of 
the communities. But from the tax standpoint to the counties them 
selves they would be better off if the Government timber were not 
harvested. Their tax rate would be lower, their budget would be less. 


Mr. Lamp. Mr. Ellsworth, the point I make is that in one county 
in a State you may find a private logging operator that goes in 
and builds his own roads. In the next county smaller tracts may have 
been put up for public sale and private operators could not provide 


for the access roads. What happens is that the Federal Government 
1 


las gone in and built most of the access roads in this neighboring 
county. 

Mr. Extisworrn. The cost is the same either way. If the Govern 
ment built it they would sell the timber at a lower price. If the man 
does it, they will sell it lower 

Mr. Larirp. But it is greater than in the county where the private 
operator built the roads because in the distribution of the funds, the 
value of the access roads is figured as a price in the timber sale. 

Mr. Evtsworru. It is either way. 

Mr. Larrp. Yes, but it is not in the distribution either way; it is 
only in the distribution in the county where the Federal Government 
built the roads. It is not considered a part of the distribution to the 
local community where the private operator builds the roads; so the 
distribution is greater to the local community in the county where the 
roads are built by the Federal Government. Let me say it again, the 
distribution is greater to the local community and in the county with 
Federal Government-built roads than it is where the private operators 
built them. In effect a subsidy is paid to some areas where the 
Federal Government constructs the roads. 

Mr. Marsuarv. That is predicated on the assumption that the con- 
tract for building the road and for the contract for the Government 
42898—54—pt. 430 
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to build the road would be comparable if you eliminated competitive 
bidding as you might in some areas. Then you would have a change of 
price of your timber on that basis that would work in the other 
direction. 

Mr. Larrp. You will have competitive bidding in both counties. 
You have to assume that. But the point that I make is that the amount 
of money the Federal Government invested in that road is returned to 
the local community whereas in the other county, I am using this 
merely as an example, the amount that was invested by the local 
operator, none of that is returned to the local community. 

Mr. Erisworrnu. That isa point that I would want to check before 
I made a positive answer. I believe the gross price of timber goes to 
the Treasury as timber receipts, timber sale receipts, in either case; 
but as you say, I cannot answer it with finality because I have not 
checked that particular point. But if what you say is true, it makes 
very little difference to the Federal Government, practically none, be- 
cause the timber pays for the road in either case, whether the Govern- 
ment gets it and gives it back or whether the Government does not get 
it at all and pays for building the road. 

Mr. Larrp, That is true, but at the same time we are not handling all 
areas on the same basis. It would seem to me that if we could set up 
some sort of a revolving fund on access roads where the amount of the 
cost for constructing an access road was first deducted from the timber 
sale and placed into the revolving fund to be used again for the 
construction of access roads, we would be much better off. 

Mr. Evisworrn. | might say that I have now pending in the House 
a bill that will have not only an effect similar to that, perhaps it is not 
in the same words, but I would like to tell this committee about this 
bill because I think it may sometime come up for consideration. In 
view of the fact that the Government does in fact pay for all these 
access roads indirectly, this bill I have introduced sets it up as a busi- 
ness proposition wherein the money is loaned by the Treasury to the 
Forest Service to build the system of access roads, a planned system 
of access roads, not on the hand-to-mouth basis of annual appropria- 
tion under it, each area must stand on its own feet. The system in this 
bill provides that the forest area is divided into working circles. A 
working circle is set up: the development of a working circle is planned 
by the Forest Service. That plan is taken and certified by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Forest Service to the Treasury and in the cer- 
tification it is shown that the development is necessary to maintain the 
proper annual cut, that there will be enough timber offered for sale to 
repay the cost of the road under the loan provisions and that the roads 
will be built to a reasonable standard. 

When that loan is granted, the roads are built. The money is re- 
turned to the Treasury straight across the board, with interest, which 
is chargeable against the road program. I think it is the sound and 
reasonable way to develop forest access roads. Then I believe all of 
the questions you have raised would be eliminated because at that 
point it is a straight across-the-board transaction, But in any case, 
and I was about to make the point, that in the normal appropriation 
for roads and trails in the last 2 or 3 years, there has been almost no 
new mileage of access roads built. It has been about enough to main- 
tain roads and bridges. On that basis, instead of gaining in the mat- 
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ter of attempting to put this property into good management, we are 
not even standing still. I was going to talk a bit about the bugs and 
blowdown problem, but 1 think Mr. Mack whose district is very simi- 
lar to mine is going to go into that subject. If there are no further 
questions, I will conclude. 

Mr. Hunver. You pointed out that in some areas of the country 
people object to the present method of allocating timber receipts for 
roads, feeling that the Western States are getting too large a propo! 
tion. I do not think that those who object give adequate weight to 
the fact that so much of the land in the West is federally owned. In 
California, 54 percent of the area is owned by the Federal Government. 
Much of that is national forest area. What percentage of the land in 
Oregon is owned by the Federal Government / 

Mr. E,usworru. Fifty two percent of the land in Oregon is owned 
Dy the Federal Government and by far the largest part of that is na 
tional forest land. 

Mr. Hunrer. I think that the Federal contribution for highways in 
this area is far less than it should be considering the fact thata the 
United States Government is the principal landowner and that as a 
consequence, the mountain counties have a small tax base. They have 
relatively little land on which they can levy taxes. I think the State 
of Oregon and the State of California would be happy to do the 
whole job if the Federal Government would turn the forests over to 
them. 

Mr. Eiitsworrn. Let me comment along that same line. The log 
ging in Oregon in particular has been far more on privately owned 
lands, than on forests or on Government-owned lands, for a number 
of years with the result that the taxable value of the forest area in 
Oregon has dwindled down to one-third of what it was, I think, 20 
vears ago. The amount of annual taxes assessed on those lands is 
more than it was 30 years ago. Soa third of the acres are now carry 
ing considerably more than three times the tax. As this present sit 
uation goes on, that forest area in private hands which is paying taxes 
is going to gradually disappear and in many of our counties in Oregon, 
which counties must support the roads to bring out this forest service 
timber—and bear in mind when I talk to this committee about appro- 
priating Federal funds for forest roads and trails, those are only the 
roads that go into the forest. The county roads and State highways 
have to carry every foot of timber that comes out of this forest and as 
our tax base goes out of existence as a result of cutting off the private 
lands, those counties in Oregon especially are going to be facing bank 
ruptey in the 20-year period ahead unless there can be either an in 
crease in the amount of revenues coming to the counties from the for 
est rece ipts or a greater share in the maintenance of the general roads 
of the county whic ‘h carry these logs as well as those that are in and to 
the national forest. The thing that the people in other areas cannot 
understand is that this harvesting of the federally owned timber in 
our region is not a great bonanza to those counties from the st: indpoint 
of the Federal contribution from the forest rece ipts which is only 25 
percent. There is not a county in Oregon that would not be better off 
if it did not have to carry the logs out of the national forest even 
though it does get this small percentage of income from the receipts. 
It is a hard point to get across but the figures are there. Sometime, if 
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this committee would like, I can prepare and I have recently received a 
rather large number of statistics on this: I would like to pay it before 
you for the record. I will not take the time at thistime. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Mr. Ellsworth, for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Horan. We are pleased to have with us our colleague, Russell 
Mack, from the State of Washington, who also knows his lumbering 
and his logging and always gives very fine testimony. Mr. Mack, 
are you ready to proceed ? 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before your committee and discussing with you some of our 
lumbering problems of the Pacific Northwest. Mr. Ellsworth, who 
preceded me in testifying, represents a district that has more growing 
timber within its borders than any other district in the United States. 
My district is the second largest in the raising of timber of any district 
in the United States. My district is about the size of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island combined. More than half of that area is covered 
with forests about half of which are owned by the Federal 
Government. 

I want to endorse what Mr. Ellsworth said about the necessity for 
adequate appropriations for access roads and for administrative work 
of the Department. Last summer, I took 2 days off and visited the 
Gifford Pinchot National Forest, most of which is in my district. 1 
went there particularly for the reason to see the amount of damage 
that was being done by bark beetles infesting that area. I was 
informed by the foresters who accompanied me, the Federal foresters, 
that about 5 billion feet of timber which would have a value of possibly 
$100 million, at least half of which is federally owned, $50 million 
worth of it belongs to the Federal Government, is being damaged by 
these bark beetles. 

Now, all of us have within our system a certain number of typhoid 
germs. But we have a resistance in eur system to destroy their effec- 
tiveness and we do not become ill. But if a body of water became 
infested with typhoid germs and we consumed great numbers of them, 
then an epidemic would occur and some of us, notwithstanding, not 
having enough resistance to throw off those typhoid germs, would 
probably die. 

That is what happened in these forests. Here about 3 years ago 
there was a tremendous amount of blowdown in the Gifford Pinchot 
Forest, in fact, throughout the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana. Asa result of this blowdown the trees were weakened 
and the beetle got in there and they created an infestation. They 
worked out of the downed trees and began to attack the healthy stands 
of timber. They did not attack every tree. They attacked trees 
normally from 2 feet to 4 feet thick in diameter, for the reason that 
the other bark is too thick. The way it operates is through the bark 
and once getting to the outer sap ring, they cut a groove in the tree and 
thereby severing its opportunity for getting food — the tree imme- 
diately begins to die. The Federal Government. as I said, had $50 
oe worth of timber in those 4 States which es been damaged 
by this bark beetle. I went into the woods with these foresters and 
they actually cut down trees there before my eyes and showed me what 
was happening. I could see from 2 to 3 inches of the outer rim of 
the wood of that tree in a state of rot as a result of the attack of those 
beetles. 
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Now, probably 75 percent of the tree could still be salvaged after 
a period of 3 years. It is not talking about this matter from the in- 
terests of the Pacific Northwest, but rather the national angle, i 
seems to me to be good business that the Federal Government should 
spend as much money as it can properly afford to spend to get out this 
diseased and damaged timber. These trees in some places, there will 
be only two or three that have been damaged by the bark beetle. In 
other places you will see 100 or 200. I have seen 1 area of about 40 
acres. The logical way to take out this timber is to put what we call 
gyppo loggers in there, two or three men and crews that will go in 
there with tractors and bring out those logs and save the tree. I am 
firmly convinced after having made this inspection of the Gifford 
Pinchot Forest that the Federal Government can actually save mil- 
lions of dollars of its own timbers, get cash for it by going in and 
getting out this timber and for that reason I think we should have as 
large an appropriation as the budget has recommended—at least for 
the building of access roads, sometimes short ones, sometimes longer 
ones, into this diseased timber and sufficient funds allowed to the 
forestry department to have competent men process this timber and 
by that I mean go in and inspect it, mark the trees that are to be 
taken out, and get these gyppo loggers to go take out 2 trees, a dozen, 
100, or 200 to get that out of the woods. Foresters told me that efforts 
to stop this bug infestation by spraying is absolutely ineffective be- 
cause the bugs are too far under the bark. So you are losing a tre- 
mendous amount of timber and will lose a tremendous amount of tim- 
ber unless something is done to build the access roads and to hire 
sufficient people to process the timber so it will be sold and logged 
within the next 2 to 4 years. 

Foresters told me that for every dollar they got for that purpose 
in the Gifford Pinchot Forest, building access roads and taking out 
the diseased timber, processing the timber so it could be taken out, 
that they could save the lederal Government $8. So it is rather good 
business, in my opinion, for the national economy, to go ahead and 
provide as much a as this committee can to take out that diseased 
and damaged timber before it is completely lost. If it is lost, then the 
bugs continue to multiply and the wood becomes a fire haz: ard. Some 
of it is down already. It resulted originally from blowdown and the 
trees are dead. You can see them in the wood as you look up. They 
are brown and seared, no longer green. They are in patche Ss. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Mr. Mack. 

Mr. HUNTER. We appr clate your appearance before this committee. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Maren 15, 1954. 
NATIONAL Forests iN CoLORADO 
WITNESS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Hunrer. Mr. Aspinall, it is a pleasure to have you before our 
committee. Representing a very large part of Color: 1do, as you do, you 
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are well acquainted with the problems of the national forests and 
agriculture. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure always to come before 
this committee. This is a very understanding committee. 

In regard to matters which you handle that affect the area from 
which IL come, the Rocky Mountain West, and especially in my x inaniie u- 
lar district which is western Colorado and which, as you gentlemen 
know, is as large in extent as the State of New York and the State of 
‘Tennessee, over 50 percent of it is owned by the Federal Government. 
Chere are nine complete national forests in that area. 

| wish to endorse the statements that have been made by my two 
colle: wues who have preceded me, and I wish to state now to you that 
I shall be glad to support the program. I would suggest the most 


inclusive program that your committee feels that it can present in 


favor of access roads and also research work for the forests and any 
t] oe that has to do with getting rid of pests mn our national forests. 

I he ard my colle eague . Mr. Mack, speal < about the ap parent inability 
to take care of beetle infest ation by use of spray methods. I wish to 
advise that that is not true in the forests in my area. The forests in 
my area are largely spruce forests and perhaps they do not have as 
thick a bark. But we did stop during the period that you were so 
venerous to us in appropriating funds for that purpose, we did stop 
one of the oreatest beet le infestations you have ever seen in the United 
States in a spruce forest, and I am advised by the Forest Service that 
that first infestation has been largely taken care of. There is another 
infestation in the southwestern part of my district but it is thought 
that that will be controlled with the funds which have been set aside 
for that purpose. 

Now today, I have 1 or 2 other matters of which I wish to speak to 
you. The first is in regard to the Federal-State forestry programs. 
I have received information from our State forester suggesting that 
some of the contemplated cuts which appeared in the budget should 
not be made as far as the Colorado forests were concerned, that they 
had a good program out there that has to do with three plantings, seed 
lings: also the technical advice in woodlot-utilization activities and 
also the cooperative fire-prevention program. The record shows that 
the State of Colorado and the local interests have taken care of their 
contributions very nicely and that the work which has to be done, the 
work which has been done is very effective. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to file my state- 
ment in regard to that partic ular part ot my present: ition at this time. 

Mr. Henver. If there is no objection on the part of any member of 
the committee, the statement will be filed and made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Aspinaty. Being fair with you, I have a letter which I just 
received this morning, which is in harmony with the position of the 
Bureau of the Budget. It is somewhat in conflict to the statement 
which I am filing and it is contrary to the State forester’s position, 
and I would like to have that filed also so that it appears in the record 
so that both sides have presented their viewpoint. 

Mr. Hunter. That second letter will also be made part of the record 
and will be inserted at this point. 
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(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM COLORADO, ON 
ELIMINATION OR REDUCTION OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY 
COOPERATION IN FISCAL 1955 Bup@et 


Mr. Chairman, I wish at this time to join with those who are urging that 
these carefully designed Federal-State programs be sustained. I urge the com 
mittee to give its most careful consideration to this matter for I hope that such 
study will emphasize the importance of these programs. I do not believe that 
justification has been given for the termination of these congressional programs 
by administrative determination. I should like to quote briefly from the Presi 
dent’s message on agriculture, citing point 10 of his list of fundamental consid 
erations in agricultural policy 

“The soil, water, range, and forest resources of the United States th 
natural foundation of our national economy. From them come our food, most 
our clothing, much of our shelter. How well we protect and improve these 
sources will have a direct bearing on the future standard of living of the whole 
Nation.” 

Here we have programs of established benefit to the soil, water ‘ od 
forest resources of our Nation. Here we have programs which have helped 
fill a definite need of farm woodlots and forest plots, shelterbelt trees and _ fire 
protection for valuable timber stands. These have been programs which have 
grown slowly over the years as the Federal Government, State, and local govern 
ments and private citizens were able to cooperate in the common good Phese 
are programs which have served well in helping the States to establish programs 
at the farm level to provide trees for planting and technical help in 
management and use and also programs to provide fire protection for fot 
woodlands necessary to good water development and timber production 

With regard to the seedling program, under section 4 of the Clarke-McNar 
Act, Colorado began cooperation back in 1926 About a million and a quarter 
of these seedlings have been procured annually for distribution to ranchers and 
other private planters. In 1953, the Federal contribution was $2,780, the Stat 
contributed a like amount and the landowners contributed $10,750 This sure 
indicates adequate interest and effort on the part of both the State and the 
participating landowners 

Under the Cooperative Forest Management Act of 1950 providing for technical 
advice in woodlot utilization, Colorado has had one farm forester located in 
Denver. Colorado has been cooperating with this program since 1940, and in 
fiscal 1953, the Federal contribution was $2,128, the State matched this sum 
and considerable value has been obtained by woodlot owners, values which 
accrue as well to the State as to the Nation 

Under section 2 of the Clarke-McNary Act for cooperative fire-protection work 


on State and private lands, Colorado has done very well. The State 


cooperating with this program in 1939 and of the 7,475,000 acres of State and 
private lands needing protection, all but 3,000 acres have been brought under 
protection Not only this but it might : be noted that the State has a bu 
record of 0.028; 0.25 is the standard. The average burn was 28 acres and this 
is a significant achievement in preserving timber, soil, and watershed values 
The Federal share of this program was $25,000 in 1953 and the State provided 
$88,292. The proposed cut in this program comes to $992 which may not seem 
a great sum, yet its effects might mushroom into losses of greater magnitude 

Colorado is, as you know, the source of many important western rivers. The 
great mountain peaks of the Continental Divide and their forested slopes, much 
of which have been placed in National Forests to preserve their watershed 
values, provide the bulk of the waters for the Rio Grande, the Arkansas, the 
Platte, and the Colorado and its tributaries. These rivers are the most precious 
asset of the intermountain West, affecting the economy not only of Colorado but 
many adjoining States as well. It should be remembered that eastern Colorado 
is not mountainous but rather is prairie and sand hill country. Farm woodlots 
and shelterbelts have great value in this area to hold both moisture and soil 
Additionally, the eastern area is lacking in tree growth and any timber grown 
and usable for farm and ranch purposes—poles, posts, and so forth—is a prime 
asset. 
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Much of the area in lower elevations in the more rugged parts of Colorado is 
in private and State ownership. It is in this area that the greatest potential 
danger of loss by erosion exists. Any worthwhile program to sustain the 
timber and woods of this elevation deserves wide support because the topsoil, 
once gone, is difficult to replace and only at great cost. 


Marcu 11, 1954. 


Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Conoaoressman trom Colorado, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DrAR MR. ASPINALL: 


This board of land commissioners also acts as the State 
hoard of forestry, and as such operates several cooperative agreements with the 
United States Forest Service, such as the Clark-MecNary fire-control program 
and the cooperative farm forestry program. We formerly also handled another 
one of these joint programs for the distribution of trees for shelterbelts, ete. 
However, the latter was transferred some time ago to the Agricultural College 
at Fort Collins 

We were advised recently that there had been some reductions—in 1 or 2 cases 
we believe complete elimination—from the budget for these programs. This is to 
advise you that this board, as a whole, is in sympathy with these reductions and 
eliminations. We do not deny there is some merit in some of these programs, 
especially the Clark-MeNary fire control, but we have found that there is a 
tendency for the organization handling them to expand and enlarge, and for the 
past year we have been trying to work in the opposite direction. We have just 
recently received a copy of a letter which we understand Secretary Benson sent 
to each governor outlining the administration’s reasons for reducing these funds. 
We are glad to note that this is also in accord with the views expressed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his budget message, and also more or less agrees with expres- 
sions made from time to time by our own Governor concerning Federal funds 
spent in the State 

We realize that our State forester recently wrote some letters urging these 
reductions he restored. We believe this was done in response to a letter which 
he received from an association of foresters 

Incidentally, we discussed these matters with land commissioners from various 
States at a meeting in Jackson, Wyo., last summer and found that Utah is the 
only other State handling the fire-control program in the way Colorado is 
handling it, and incidentally Commissioner Young referred to it as a Boy Scout 
program and didn’t seem to think much of it. Wyoming refuses to have anything 
to do with it at all 
We wish to express our confidence in your judgment in representing Colorado 
in this as in all matters, but we wanted to let you know that we do not think 
any worthwhile program will be jeopardized in Colorado by the above referred 
to budget reductions 

Respectfully yours, 
STATE Boarp oF LAND COMMISSIONERS, 
A. M. RAMSEY, President, 
J. J. SYLvester, Register, 
A. S. WILBURN, Engineer. 

Mr. Asrprnatn. Now I wish to speak for just a few minutes relative 
to the appropriation for the United States Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, calling to your attention the appropriations 
suggested by the Bureau of the Budget for phony peach and peach 
mosaic, barberry eradication, for control of rust on small grains, 
grasshopper and Mormon cricket control, and to provide for activi- 
ties in insecticide, fungicide, and rodenticide work as provided by the 
present law. 

I am going to confine my remarks to the peach mosaic program 
with just this suggestion, that the chief of our division of plant in- 
dustry in Colorado, Mr. Herbert Gates, has advised me that these pro- 
grams as carried on during the past several years have been very 
beneficial to our area and to the economy of our area; but he believes 
that they have been most worthwhile and they have been effective. 
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I am advised that the Bureau’s recommendation cuts the propos sed 
appropriation for phony and peach mosaic down to $39,000 most of 
which is to be used in research matters, leaving the control program 
and the eradication program almost wholly to the State and to the 
local industry. Again I wish to call to your attention that the State 
of Colorado has seen 120,000 of its peach trees removed since 1935, 
just cut down and burned. The value of these trees would average 
some place around $15. A tree would be worth from $7.50 to $15, 
which makes the loss in the neighborhood, to the industry and to the 
economy of the State approximately $1 million plus, or $1,250,000. 

Mr. Hunrer. You are referring to capital investment. That does 
not take into account the fruit involved that you produced from year 
to year, during the life of the tree. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I have always advised this committee heretofore 
that the life of a peach tree in Colorado is some place between 35 to 
40 years. People in the humid areas, especially in the South and 
East, cannot understand that. That is true. So when you lose a 7 
to 10-year-old tree in Colorado, what the chairman suggests about 
the loss to the economy in the future is terrific. Our people have 
always been advised that there was no way by which they could suc 
cessfully maintain a position to be paid for ‘the value of the trees whic h 
were cut down; they do not come within the formula for repayment 
for such losses. On the other hand. just to have the Federal Govern- 
ment interested in eradication program and in charge of control work 
has been of great benefit to us. If the appropriation is minimized 
to too great an extent, we cannot have any participation by the Fed 
eral Government. That means that there is a likelihood that this 
industry in Colorado which takes care of some place around 8§4,000 
to 900,000 people, making an existence out of these trees, and paying 
the Federal Government in income taxes and the local government 
in ad valorem taxes, would lose great values. 

I have a statement here from Mr. Gates setting forth the history of 
the phony peach and peach mosaic control project. I do not believe 
that I care to have that made a part of the record but I would like 
to have it made a part of the file for you gentlemen to examine as 
you may see fit. Mr. J. Earl Coke, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in a recent letter has suggested that for this coming year they 
plan to have the services of a technical super isor in the area during 
the control program activities. This will be most helpful, but it 
vet does not give to those people the cooperation that they feel they 
have the right to e xpect from their Federal Government. I am afraid 
that unless we can continue to make a Federal contribution, cooperat- 
ing with the State and local agencies, that there is a chance that we 
may lose our industry because it is very difficult to get people to cut 
down peach trees when they can see any place from 5 to 12 bushels of 
prospective fruit to be harvested within a few months. 

On some of these trees, only 1 leaf, or 1 small twig, not over 6 or 8 
inches long, is to be found on those trees. And we have so programed 
our work that when the representatives of the Federal Government, 
the State government, and the local communities go through an 
orchard with a group of people who march up and down the tree rows, 
one on each side, looking for this sign on the trees and if they tag a 
tree, there is no remonstrance whatsoever: that tree is cut down imme- 
diately. It is haul ed off and burned up before there can be any con- 
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tagion to a tree standing nearby, contagion taking place by the car- 
riage of the diseased sap in the tree by some insect which pierces the 
diseased tree and carries into other trees. That is about all I have to 
say in general unless you have some questions. 

Mr. Hunver. Thank you very much, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Marsuati. We have always enjoyed the experience of having 
you appear before this committee. We are always glad to have you 
come before this committee because you always bring us firsthand 
knowledge of these problems that are acute problems and because of 
the information you give us, the committee will give you as much con- 
sideration as it is possible to give. 


Monpay, Marew 15, 1954. 


Fire Prorecrion IN CLEVELAND NATIONAL ForeEsT 
WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT C. WILSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Horan. We are pleased to have next our colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Robert Wilson. Do you have a statement, Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Witson. Although I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman, I do have points I would like in the record. I appreciate 
your giving me here a brief time to testify. 

[am from San Diego County in California, and we have a large unit 
of the Cleveland National Forest in my area. We are concerned about 
the lack of adequate fire protection on a 12 months’ basis in that 
area. We have, unfortunately, not had enough water in the past few 
vears. Actually, fire protection is a year-round thing there in San 
Diego County. We had a very disastrous fire in 1950 when we lost 
$3,336,000 worth of watershed and structural values and we feel that 
your committee should give consideration to the program that has 
been submitted, I understand, by the supervisor of the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest to make a available whatever necessary appropriations 
are needed to maintain an adequate level of fire protection, federally, in 
that area 

I have personally on three instances visited with the forest rangers 
including the national forest and have gone through the recreational 
areas there and seen the job they are trying to do to protect this vital 
watershed and I believe they are going to do, that they are doing a 
great deal with a very small appropriation. 

It seems to me that we are, in the future, going to have to give more 
consideration to a constructive program to improve those forest areas 
as we have more use indicated for the forests. For instance, in the 
recreational, the campgrounds there in our area, there is no budget 
set up except to merely maintain what facilities are there and the 
rangers have on their own time built restroom facilities and have 
begged dollars here and there from the local communities ot try and 
build up that area. It has been a very commendable effort. Yet it 
has been inadequate. 
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In this technological age we live in we have more and more leisure 
time. It seems to me that we are going to have to give more and more 
consideration to improving those forests, to protecting them for the 
use of the families and I would urge you to give every consideration 
for the appropriations rec ommended originally by the Forest Service 
for that facility this year and to perhaps encourage people to come 
forward with a program for increased improvement of our vital forest 
area 

I would like, with your permission, to insert in the record two 
resolutions on the subject—one from the San Diego Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the other from the Board of Supervisors of San Diego 
County urging this group to take favorable action on adequate funds 
for 12 months’ fire protection of the Cleveland National Forest. 

Mr. Horan. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you. 

Mr. Horan. We have capers having you appear before us. 

(The resolutions referred to are as follows:) 


The agriculture and natural resources committee recommends that the board 
of directors adopt the following resolution : 

“Whereas the recent disastrous fires in the Angeles National Forest, which 
caused untold damage to Los Angeles County watersheds, have brought into 
sharp focus the danger confronting all southern California because of such 
fires ; and 

“Whereas San Diego County has experienced similarly disastrous fires, notably 
in 1950, when fires in the Cleveland National Forest caused losses amounting to 
$3,336,000 in watershed and structural values; and 

“Whereas the actual expenditures for fire fighting in the watershed areas of 
San Diego County are many times those for fire prevention ; and 

“Whereas the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors has taken official ac 
tion urging the United States Department of Agriculture, the United States 
Forester, the Director of the Budget, the Congress, and all other responsible 
officials ‘to support the program submitted (by the supervisor of the Angeles 
National Forest) and make available the necessary appropriations to maintain 
an adequate level of Federal fire protection in the national forests of southern 
California’; and 

“Whereas conferences with the supervisor of the Cleveland National Forest 
relative to means of providing adequate protection in this area have elicited 
from him a program outlining the financial requirements to provide the proper 
level of service, involving full 12 months’ fire protection service, increased pro- 
tection facilities, and an adequate increase in fire prevention programs: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the San Diego Chamber of Commerce endorse the program 
presented by the supervisor of the Cleveland National Forest, and urges the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the United States Forester, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, the Congress, and all other responsible of 
ficials to support the program submitted and make available the necessary ap- 
propriations to maintain an adequate level of Federal fire protection in the Cleve 
land National Forest.” 

Adopted February 24, 1954. 

SAN Dieco CHAMBER OF COMMERC! 


Re REQUESTING THE FEDERAL GOVERN MENT To INCREASE FACILITIES AND MAINTAIN 
AN ADEQUATE LEVEL OF FEDERAL FIRE PROTECTION IN THE CLEVELAND NATIONAI 
FOREST 


On motion of Supervisor Bird, seconded by Supervisor Gibson, the following 
resolution is adopted by the Board of Supervisors of San Diego County, Calif 

“Whereas the recent disastrous fires in the Angeles National Forest, which 
caused untold damage to Los Angeles County watersheds, have brought into sharp 
focus the danger confronting all southern California because of such fires; and 
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“Whereas San Diego ¢ oo has experienced similarly disastrous fires, notably 
in 1950 when fires in the Cleveland National Forest caused losses amounting to 
$3,336,000 in watershed aa structural values ; and 

Whereas the actual expenditures for fire fighting in the watershed areas of 
Diego County are many times those for fire prevention ; and 

“Whereas the Los Angeles County board of supervisors has taken official action 
urging the United States Department of Se the United States Forester, 

e Director of the Budget, the Congress, and all other sree mig officials ‘to 

he program submitted (by the Supervisor of the Angeles National For- 
iilable the necessary appropriations to maintain an adequate 
Federal fire protection in the national forests of southern California’ 


1ereas conferences with the supervisor of the Cleveland National Forest rel- 

» means of providing adequate protection in this area have elicited from 

a program outlining the financial requirements to provide the proper level 

* service, involving full 12 months’ fire protection service, increased protection 
ilities, and an adequate increase in fire prevention programs: Now, therefore, 


Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of San Diego County endorses the 
program presented by the supervisor of the ¢ ‘eveland National Forest, and urges 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the United States Forester, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the Congress, and all other responsible 
officials to support the program submitted and make available the necessary 
appro ypriations to maintain an adequate level of Federal fire protection in the 
Cleveland National Forest.” 

Penal d and a a an by the Board of Supervisors of the County of San Diego, 
State of California, this 16th day of February 1954, by the following vote : 

Ayes: Supery as Gibson, Bird, Robbins, Rossi, and Howell. 

Noes: Supervisors, none 

Absent: Supervisors, none. 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of San Diego, ss: 

I, R. B. James, county clerk of the county of San Diego, State of California, 
and ex officio clerk of the board of supervisors of said county, hereby certify that 
I have compared the foregoing copy with the original resolution passed and 
adopted by said board, at a regular meeting thereof, at the time and by the 
vote therein stated, which original resolution is now on file in my office: that the 
same contains a full, true, and correct transcript therefrom and of the whole 
thereof. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said board of supervisors, this 16th day of 
February 1954 

R. B. JAMES, 
County Clerk and ex officio clerk of the board of supervisors. 
By J. MILLER. 
Deputy. 


Monpbay, Marcu 15, 1954. 


ResEARCH IN Forests ANp Forest Propucts 
WITNESS 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Horan. We are pleased to have our colleague from Iowa, Mr. 
Henry O. Talle, before us. 

Mr. Tatir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity to appear again before 
your distinguished committee in support of adequate appropriations 
for the forestry work in our Nation. You have always given me 
courteous and patient attention as I have come before you year after 
year to comment on continued need for promoting se ientific forestry. 
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Within the lifetime of everyone in this room we have witnessed 
unbelievable technological progress and development in agriculture, 
industry, and transportation. The entire span of preceding cen- 
turies does not reveal anything like the contributions made to man’s 
scientific advancement during our own lifetime. 

In this age of machines, mass production, electronics, advanced 
metallurgy, and atomic energy—wood, one of our first basic sources 
of raw materials, holds its own with all competing materials. This 
is almost an unbelievable statement, but nevertheless true. Products 
from wood are everywhere around us. We use them continually in 
everything that we do. The disposable containers for milk or the 
huge laminated keels for ships all have their origin in trees cut from 
a forest somewhere in our land. ‘This forest may be a small farm 
woodlot or a great woodland area in public or private ownership. 

It is important to recognize that the present use of forest products 
indicates a continuing demand in the future. About 75 percent of 
the millions of new homes built since the last war have been of wood 
frame construction. Many large modern buildings are constructed 
with laminated arches and wood trusses. The railroads use wood | 
huge quantities, On the eastern railroads alone there are over 1,000 
miles of wood bridges and trestles, not to mention the millions of cross- 
ties for which no satisfactory substitute has ever been found. ‘The per 
capita consumption of lumber and pulp products is higher in America 
than in any other country in the world. Our use of paper and paper 
products is a fascinating story in itself. We are now engaged in 
building a billion dollars’ worth of minesweepers and these essential 
craft will be of all-wood construction. 

If the present use of forest products indicates a continuing demand 
in the future, certainly the new uses constantly being developed in- 
dicate a need to keep our forests and woodlots productive. Kdible 
sugar from wood, food yeasts high in protein and vitamins, new plas- 
tics, improved plywoods, and many other products in the future will 
increase the drain on our forests while at the same time they serve 
mankind better. 

In considering our forests as a source of raw materials for all the 
uses I have just mentioned, we must not overlook their value as a 
source of water, wildlife, and recreation. Each year more of our 
people are finding enjoyment in the woodlands of their community 
or in their national forests. More and more communities are depend- 
ent on the fresh, clear water that comes from the forests. Hunters and 
fishermen are spending millions in pursuit of their sport which is 
basically dependent on woodland areas. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, in considering the present importance 
of the forest lands of the Nation and needs in future years, your dis- 
tinguished committee has a great responsibility. Your decisions not 
only affect what we do now to improve our vast forest resources but 
also determine what course we are to follow in making certain that 
an ample supply of our forest resources will be available for future 
generations, 

Last year in my statement to your committee, Mr. Chairman, I said 
“that we have at long last embraced as national policy the conserving 
and rebuilding of our timber resources. We are learning how to 
manage our woodlands prudently and how to make greater use of 





forest products.” I emphasized at that time, however, that we have 
merely scratched the surface, that we have barely started the job, and 
that there is much yet to be accomplished. 

Today, Mr. Chairman, I want. to reemphasize these points: That 
we have merely scratched the surface and there is much yet to be done. 
This is particularly true when we consider the needs of the 4 million 
small owners who control over 75 percent of the privately owned com- 
mercial forest land in America, and the some 50,000 small operators 
and processors who buy and cut much of the timber from our small 
woodlands. Unless these owners and operators are furnished tech- 
nical advice and assistance to do a better job of handling the Nation’s 
small forests, we may some day find ourselves in the same predicament 
as some of the countries in South Europe where today the people suffer 
from centuries of land mismanagement and abuse. 

It is just within the past decade that many of our citizens have 
awakened to the realization that our trees are a renewable resource. 
They are beginning to look at trees as a crop that can be grown, har- 
vested, and marketed in a reasonably short period of years with profit 
and satisfaction. 

Many people, particularly those who have planted trees, know that 
fire is an enemy to be guarded against and kept out of the woodland. 
There are, however, many others, particularly the small woodland 
owners, who are just new beginning to practice good husbandry in 
their woodlots. I refer here to the proper management of their prop- 
erties for a continuous yield of forest products. “At the same time our 
tree-planting program which suffered such a setback during World 
War II is just now getting into full swing again. With over 60 
million acres still in need of planting to trees, the job ahead is a big one. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to appear unduly alarmed, but when 
[ contemplate the facts I have related, I am seriously concerned about 
the cuts in the 1955 budget pertaining to several forestry items that 
always have been held high in the esteem of the Congress and your 
committee in particular. I refer to the items providing cooperation 
with the States in tree planting, forest management, and forest-fire 
control, on page 343, and white-pine blister rust, on page 338. I was 
rather amazed to find that funds for 3 of the activities had been 
eliminated and the fund for fire control reduced by about 5 percent. 

You will recall that in 1949 many Members of Congress worked 
together in amending the Clarke-MeNary Act, so that a better job of 
tree planting and forest fire control on private lands could be accom 
plished in cooperation with the various States. The work was deemed 
of sufficient importance to warrant an increase in the annual authoriza- 
tion for tree planting from $100,000 to $214 million. The same legis- 
lation increased the annual authorization for cooperation in forest 
fire control from $9 million to $20 million annually. In 1950 the 
Norris-Doxey Farm Forestry Act was replaced by the Cooperative 
Forest Management Act and the annual authorization set at $214 
million. The new acts also extended the forestry work to all smal] 
owners. My bill, H. R. 2952, was one of the many introduced to pro- 
vide the foregoing changes in existing cooperative forestry legislation. 

While the full authorizations have never been made available, there 
have been continuing appropriations each year in amounts sufficient 
to permit the development of a sound, efficient and effective cooperative 
endeavor with the States. 
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The Iowa General Assembly thought well of these cooperative for 
estry programs aimed at getting better protection, regeneration and 
management on the priv: ately owned woodlands in the State. In lowa 
there are some 80,000 individuals owning over 2 million acres of wood 
land. They are all small and all but some 25 of them are farmers. So 
you see, Mr. Chairman, we do have interests other than the growing 
of corn and the raising of livestock. 

Most of these woodland owners in Iowa have problems in the ma 
agement and harvesting of their woodland crop. And the need to 
prevent and control fires in the woods is always present. You gentle 
men will be interested to know that in Iowa we also have white pine 
and that the State has been cooperating with the Federal Government 
in the control of blister rust in this valuable tree. And now a new 
menace and one of frightening possibilities is the wild disease that is 
killing our valuable oaks. 

While Iowa came into the cooperative work somewhat later than 
most States, we have nevertheless pursued the work with vigor and 
interest. The assistance, both financial and technical, available from 
the Federal partner, the United States Forest Service, has been both 
stimulating and helpful. 

Our first farm forester was employed in 1940. We now have fou 
such technical foresters who go out into the woods with the farmer 
and assist him with his management problems. Eventually we need 
10 such farm foresters if the woodlands are to be brought into full 
production. This work has been characterized by sound, steady 
growth and the Federal cooperation has been essenti: al, 

We started our tree pl: inting cooper ation in 1941. Our one cooper 
ative forest tree nursery at Ames is now distributing some 400,000 
seedlings each year. Fire-control cooperation was initiated in 1946 
We began blister rust control activities in 1933. 

In all of these activities the Federal cooperative funds amounting 
to over $33,000 are essential if the work on the small forest properties 
is to continue. The State’s contribution is around $60,000. This 
State participation has developed as a result of the fine cooperative 
relationships with the United States Forest Service. The work started 
out on a very small scale and has gradually developed into a program 
that is now beginning to show encouraging results. The advice, as 
sistance and guidance of the Federal partner in the development and 
conduct of these activities with the small owners have been most 
help ful and necessary. 

I am happy to report to your committee that the Ames Researc| 
Center which I had a small part in bringing about some 5 years ago 
is operating in an effective manner. The forestry research technicians 
work cooperatively with the Lowa State College and the lowa Depart 
ment of Conservation. Research is now being conducted in many 
phases of forestry that have been and will continue to be of inesti 
mable benefit to owners and operators of Iowa’s small woodland 
properties. 

In the last few years as a result of the fine cooperative endeavors 
of the United States Forest Service and the State forestry group, real 
interest has been developed in forest conservation and use in my State. 
Landowners and the small operators are now considering the wood 
land as an asset—rather than just a portion of the farm occupied by 
trees. The soil and water conservation programs are benefiting as 
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the forests are being improved. Sut ms ly I repeat we are just getting 
started. Any action at this time to re «duce thee tfectiveness or diminish 
the scope of this cooperative endeavor will be reflected in the future 
condition of our woodlands. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the members of your committee 
for the opportunity of appearing again this year. Congress has a 
great responsibility to pass on to future generations an abundant 
supply of natural resources of which timber is an essential part. We 
are also charged with maintaining our resources in the best possible 
state for present needs. The action of your committee to make ade- 
quate appropriations available for this cooperative forestry work with 
the States is important not only to Iowa but to many other States 
throughout the Nation. I respectfully express the hope, therefore, 
that you will consider the full restoration of the appropriations for co- 
operation with the States in forestry work on the privately owned 
woodlands. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Mr. Talle. 

Mr. Marsuaty, That was an excellent statement, Mr. Talle, and 
it shows your continued long interest in conserving our natural re 
sources. 

Mr. Tatxie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is an interest that is as 
old as any interest I have and I appreciate the fact that you gentle 
men permit me to come in here although I have taken of your time 
year after year. 

Mr. Horan. You are always welcome, very much so. 

Mr. Taiz. Thank you very much. 


Monpay, Marcu 15, 1954. 
REVEGETATION ON FEpERAL LAnps In UTAH 


WITNESS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Horan. The committee will please come to order. We are 
pleased to have our colleague from Utah, Douglas Stringfellow, with 
ustoday. Do you havea prepared statement ? 

Mr. StrincreLtow. Ina semiprepared form, yes. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the committee, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity of testifying before you today. My remarks will be directed 
toward the obtaining of adequate funds under the Andersen-MacField 
Act for range revegetation. I am Douglas R. Strigfellow, and I repre- 
sent the First District of the State of Utah which is comprised of 27 
of the 29 counties in the State. 

I could spend all my time this afternoon in telling you about the 
potential resources we have in this vast district but one of the great 
resources we have, naturally, is our range vegetation which gives us 
a sort of livelihood for a vast livestock and sheep industry. 

The objectives of land improvement and development for increased 
production of farm crops apply equally to revegetation of Federal 
lands. The objectives are soil stabilization, forage cover of the most 
desirable and adaptable species, increased grazing capacity and more 
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pounds of meat per acre, all on a sustained-yield basis. Undeveloped, 
depleted, and wornout lands, whether they be wild or agricultural, 
produce no wealth. Many acres of national-forest land are far below 
their productive potential. 

I might say in that connection that in my district we have many 
lands which cannot be grazed, but it is in our best interest to keep ata 
high productive level those lands where we do have adequate vege 
tation. 

With an expanding and growing country, demands and production 
quotas are increasing whic h results in an objective of full production 
and greater returns. 

Greater production and increased returns resulting in material com 
munity benefits can be achieved from the results of reseeding. 

During the past 5 years research has provided the answers to many 
perplexing problems relative to adaptable species, special equipment, 
time and methods of reseeding, eradication of noxious plants, and 
proper management practices after development. Research tech- 
niques are of such a nature today as to allow for a safe expanded pro- 
gram far beyond that which is requested. 

Now, I understand that another item with which I am concerned is 
contained in the Department of the Interior appropriations, but I 
also understand that the Department of Agriculture has done a great 
deal of research in this field and that is on the noxious weed known in 
our area as halogeten. The livestock people are very concerned about 
that devastating weed, and I believe that adequate research must be 
carried on in that field. 

Through the cooperation of industry special equipment has been 
developed, new chemicals tried and proved in noxious plant eradica- 
tion, seed supplies increased, and information on proper management 
practices disseminated. Assistance given by interested branches of 
industry has been of great importance in the effort of rebuilding 
depleted rangelands. Research in revegetation of wild lands con- 
tinues on a close cooperative basis. 

Approximately 500,000 acres have been reseeded to date throughout 
the Western States. Remarkable results have been obtained. On low 
producing lands the capacity on a sustained yield basis has been in 
creased 2 to 50 times. A 1,700 acre tract of de pleted land on the Dixie 
Forest, Utah, with no capacity 4 years ago, carries 750 cattle for a 
month today. This is one of hundreds of cases. C ooperation by users 
in the form of labor, machinery, and funds is increasing annually as 
sustained benefits become known. 

Revegetation on wild lands has stimulated the interest of private 
landowners, local chambers of commerce, and others to the extent that 
grassland programs are springing up in many localities. It is pre- 
dicted that an active Government program in both research and ad 
ministration branches will be a stimulant to private interests to make 
more productive private low-capacity lands. All research data is 
available to those who desire to improve private lands. This data, 
coupled with factual on-the-ground success—and I had the opportu- 
nity of traveling in many of these areas last fall in my district—is 
paying twofold for the Nation in making depleted and wornout Fed- 
eral lands productive and encouraging private landowners to venture 
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into the field of “maximum potentials” for low-producing and depleted 
lands. 

It is estimated that there are 314 million acres of depleted and low 
forage-producil g¢ national-forest lands needing attention today. The 
largest proportion of this area is in the Great Basin region of the 
West. Of course my district is located in that region. 

The Forest Service has prepared for and can take care of a mate- 
rially expanded program in this field. 

Now, for submission in the record—I will not infringe upon your 
time any longer. I would like to include a couple of pages of exam- 
ples of revegetation in my district in the State of Utah on the various 
forest lands. And then it is my understanding—and I will stand 
corrected if I am wrong—in the fiscal year 1952, the act which I re- 
ferred to earlier, authorized an appropriation of $1,500,000 appropri- 
ated by the Congress. We had $750,680 and in 1952 we had authorized 
$1,750,000 and an appropriation of $727,942. In 1953, the act author- 
ized $2 million for this purpose and we received an appropriation of 
$754,542. In 1954 the act authorizes some $214 million and the appro- 
priation as requested is $565,000. 

It is difficult for me to understand the material decrease in the 
amount of appropriation. Iam here to ask the committee to reconsider 
the amount in hopes that we can raise it to the amount which we have 
been programing for the last 3 fiscal years to keep the program at 
least on a consistent basis in hopes that sometime in the future consist- 
ent with our fiscal status we can expand the program to its adequate 
authorized amount. 

I appreciate the opportunity of testifying and I hope that you will 
see fit to take proper action. 

Mr. Horan. Without objection, the material referred to by Repre- 
sentative Stringfellow will be included in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Some EXAMPLES OF THE RESULTS OF RANGE RESEEDING BY THE ForEST SERVICE 
IN REGION 4 


Benmore station—near Wasatch Forest, Utah (land utilization project lands) 

An area reseeded to crested wheat in 1940 has developed a grazing capacity of 
1% acres per month, in contrast with 10 acres per cow-month on adjacent 
unseeded land Four hundred and thirteen cattle on this tract gained 2.99 
pounds per head per day between late April and early June, or a total gain of 
151.8 pounds per animal. 
Upper valley cattle range—Dirie Forest, Utah 

With 1,267 head of cattle permitted this range was etimated to be 50 percent 
overstocked The plans provided for reducing the permitted grazing by half. 
Instead tae Forest Service and the permittees got together cooperatively and 
fenced and seeded 1,200 acres within the allotment to a mixture of crested 
wheat and rye. The allotment now carries the 1,267 head on a sustained-yield 
basis Painful reductions were avoided and the example encouraged adjacent 
landowners to go ahead with considerable reseeding on their own properties. 
This in turn greatly lessened the local demand for national forest grazing. 
Mahogany area—Cache Forest, Utah 

This is in the Blacksmith Ferk drainage and about 1,000 acres were reseeded 
between 1942 and 1944 to crested wheatgrass, smooth brome, and western wheat- 
grass. Grazing capacity was increased about 200 cow-months. 
Big enclosure Dixie Forest, Utah 

In the valley near Widtsoe is a 1,700-acre fenced pasture that was reseeded 
to crested wheatgrass and smooth brome in 1945. Before seeding this area was 
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covered with a heavy stand of rabbitbrush and was considered to have no grazing 
value. It now supports 750 cews for a month each year. 
Pines project—Dizie Forest, Utah 

This is the largest single reseeding project ever undertaken by the Forest 
Service. It is a 25,000-acre project located along the highway between Panguitch 
and Bryce Canyon. It was started in 1942 when 200 acres of abandoned farm 
land were planted to crested wheatgrass and smooth brome, In 1946 another 
690 acres were reseeded. Both these plantings were very successful and in 
creased the forage production by 500 percent. During the years 1948, 1949, 
and 1950, 24,400 acres of adjvining range land were reseeded. In addition to 
the grasses listed above, some other species included in the later seedings were 
orchardgrass, timothy, and yellow sweet clover. These are not being grazed as 
yet but are expected to be just as productive as the early projects. 
Lost Creek—Fishlake Forest, Utah 

Over 3,000 acres on Lost Creek near Sigurd, Utah, were reseeded between 1942 
and 1946. Crested wheatgrass and smooth brome were the main species used, 
along with tall meadow oatgrass, orchardgrass and timothy. The area is now 
producing six times as much forage as before reseeding. It producéd about 150 
cow months forage before reseeding and is producing nearly 1,000 cow months 
forage at present, 
Rocky Proiect—Fishlake Forest, Utah 

This is a 1,200-acre project near Beaver that was planted in 1946. This area 
Was so rocky that it could not be worked with any type of equipment available 
commercially. The ground was prepared with the sagebrush pipe harrow 
developed by the Forest Service for this type of country. Crested wheatgrass 
was broadcast ahead of the harrow. <A good stand of grass has resulted, 
whereas there was very little forage here before reseeding. Grazing capacity was 
increased about 200 cow months. 
North Dragon—Manti-LaSal Forest, Utah 

This is a 600-acre planting of crested wheatgrass above Orangeville. It was 
planted in 1946 on land that was producing very little feed for livestock. It 
now produces enough grass to feed a cow for 1 month on each 3 acres, or 200 
cow months. 
Dry Mesa—Manti-LaSal Forest, Utah 

From 1944 to 1946, 2,900 acres near Blanding, Utah, were reseeded to smooth 
brome, slender wheatgrass and crested wheatgrass. It now produces four times 
as much forage as it did before reseeding. Grazing capacity was increased by 
400 cow months 


Moon Canyon—Wasatch Forest, Utah 

This 300-acre project near Kamas was planted in 1945 with a mixture of 
vrasses. Results were very good. There was little forage produced here before 
reseeding but it will now feed 150 cows for a month. 

Mr. Horan. Were you with Chet Olsen on that trip into that area 

Mr. Srrincrettow. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Horan. I am very much interested in this. Apparently here 
is one place in your efforts to keep within the debt limit and work i 
the direction of balancing the budget, it is everywhere ap parent, as 
we study these justifications, this is one that we are not cutting out, 
we are just reducing the funds. 

I share with you the desire to see this range-revegetation work be 
come a part of the thinking of all of us on our watersheds where the 
dangers are so apparent. Your area is one of the principal suppliers 
of water for another area that we heard from today, and that is the 
Los Angeles and southern California area, which depends upon the 
Colorado for their year around water supply. 

Mr. SrrincretLow. We definitely have this problem in the semiarid 
region which I represent. I believe it is our best interest that we 
maintain adequate amount of funds. I cannot see that $200,000 is 
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going to make any difference in our vast national debt. I realize that 
cuts very definitely have to be made here :tnd there in small amounts 
and in large amounts to bring our country back into a fiscal sanity 
situation, but I am sure that a closer scrutiny as to the value of this 
program could a been made, and cuts made elsewhere, where the 
investment over a long-range period of time would not have nearly 
the effect that this cutback at this time when we are programing for 
the future would have. 

Mr. Lairp. We certainly appreciate your fine statement, Congress- 
man Stringfellow. This committee is giving, and will give, full con- 
sideration to the remarks you made here today, and it has been helpful 
to us to have you come before us. 

Do you have any que stions, Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsa. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Srrrncreivow. I thank you very much. 


Monpay, Marcu 15, 1954. 


Nationa Forests in SourHern Ipano 
WITNESS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Horan. We are pleased to have our former House colleague, a 
one-time member of this committee, Senator Dworshak, of Id: sho, with 
us. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you, Mr. Horan. I am very happy to be 
here. 

Gentlemen, being a member of the comparable Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations in the Senate, I was very hesitant to 
come over here and make a brief statement at this time. I fully realize 
that my colleague in the House from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, Hamer Budge, is on the Appropriations Committee and probably 
is better qualified than I am to present this particular matter to his 
colleagues on the committee. 

I appreciate also that, as I have done in many other instances, I 
might wait until this matter came over to the Senate, referred to our 
subcommittee, and then I might be able to get some action on this 
particular subject, but it is so important that I felt obligated to come 
over here and make a brief statement so that the House would be fully 
acquainted with this situation. 

It involves 366,500 acres on the Boise, Payette, and Salmon National 
Forests in southern Idaho which are affected by severe infestation of 
pine butterfly and spruce budworm pests. 

When I was out in the State in October and in November, I con- 
ferred with a group of livestock operators and officials of the United 
States Forest Service at Boise when pictures of this situation, this 
very tragic situation, were presented to me. I was asked to make a 
field inspection trip but I did not have adequate time. I would like 
to have done so because they presented pictures and in my haste I 
did not bring over a large enough number of pictures to show the 
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defoliation of trees, valuable pine trees on the Boise National Forest 
owned by the people of the United States. : 

That particular pest, the pine butterfly, has defoliated many of 
those pine trees and will spread. There is a two-way attack on that, 
access roads and spraying, and I want to deal primarily with spray- 
ing as an emergency measure. I want to give you a little more detail. 

Of this total of 366,500 acres, about 169,000 acres are in the Boise 
National Forest and are infested by the pine butterfly. ‘This is the 
only one of the three forests named so affected but it is an extremely 
serious problem because it is threatening high value ponderosa pine. 
Severe defoliation is occurring and the outbreak threatens to spread 
into additional areas. The value of the forest products in the Boise 
Forest immediately threatened by the pine butterfly is estimated at 
$33,040,000. 

The spruce budworm problem affects 197,500 acres in the Boise, 
Payette, and Salmon Forests. Only 5,000 of the total are in the 
Salmon Forest, however, with the greatest threat—to some 125,000 
acres—in the Boise Forest. It is estimated that the value of the tim- 
ber threatened by the spruce budworm is $7,068,000, 

The total value of forest products immediately endangered by both 
the pine butterfly and spruce budworm in all of the three national 
forests is approximately $40,108,000. 

What is the solution to this problem ? 

First, aerial spraying is essential to control and diminish the threat 
from both pests. 

The Southern Idaho Forest Pest Action Council estimates that it 
will be possible to spray the 169,000 acres—almost entirely public 
lands—in the pine butterfly areas at a cost of $245,000. About $220,- 
000 of that amount was made available out of this fiscal year’s funds 
for emergency treatment of that area. 

I have discussed this matter with Mr. Cliff of the Forest Service and 
he advises me that only an additional $25,000 will be needed for the 
coming fiscal year to complete the program. That is on the butterfly, 
pine butterfly, angle. If that is so, I strongly urge that these funds 
be provided to save this wonderful ponderosa pine timber which has 
a stumpage value of $33,040,000. 

The Southern Idaho Forest Pest Action Council estimates that it 
will cost $339,000 to spray the 197,500 acres of spruce-budworm-in- 
fested areas. Mr. Cliff told me that he figured $300,000 would be 
sufficient. 

I would like to direct your attention particularly to the Boise Na- 
tional Forest. It is the second largest national forest in the United 
States, containing approximately 111% billion feet of timber. This is 
98 percent Government-owned, with the remaining 2 percent divided 
between the State and private ownership. 

While the pine butterfly spraying program should take care of both 
the butterfly and the budworm threat on 169,000 acres of the 292,000 
acres affected in the Boise National Forest, it seems to me to be false 
economy to lose the remaining 123,000 acres of timber valued at 
$3,473,000 merely to effect a budgetary saving of $211,195. That is 
the estimated cost of a spruce budworm spraying program on the 
Boise Forest. The timber in the area is integrated to the point that 
both types of infestations should be sprayed at the same time. 
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What I have said so far deals only with the spraying of the infested 
areas. I should like to talk just for a few seconds about forest roads. 
I have been advised that the Forest Service asked for $21 million to 
build forest roads, a part of which could be used to reach the vast 
stands of timber now threatened by pest infestations. This sum was 
reduced to $16 million which I understand is the figure before you. 
This will not permit access-road construction in the infested forest 
areas of southern Idaho. Last year we were able to obtain about $814 
million for access roads, you will recall—the so-called bug roads—for 
north tdaho and western Montana. That was to meet an emergency 
situation there. The result is that the appropriations will be returned 
many times over in salvaged timber in the area for which funds were 
provided last year. 

The same sensible economic rule applies to south Idaho and I urge 
that the committee consider provision for construction of access roads 
in the spruce budworm and pine butterfly areas of Idaho. I have 
been advised on this by the United States Forest Service and about 
$1 million would build an access road in the Boise National Forest to 
penetrate infested areas. 

Now, gentleman, knowing your problems and having the same 
viewpoint as do you gentlemen, generally, and being an advocate of 
economy, I realize that this involves several rather critical problems. 

do not think that we can get the necessary support to build access 
roads although meetings currently are being held in Boise, Idaho, by 
representatives of the United States Forest Service, the lumber opera- 
tors and others who are interested in this situation, livestock opera- 
tors, particularly, who graze their stock in that area and they seem 
to have a notion that I think is erroneous. That is that the Forest 
Service officials in Washington and the central office are giving them 
all-out support in trying to get necessary funds for spraying. 

I gratefully acknowledge the $220,000 which was made available 
this spring from the 1954 fiscal year funds to carry on this urgent pro- 
gram of spraying in the pine butterfly areas, but for some reason, I 
presume it is primar ily because the Budget Bureau placed a ceiling on 
the appropriations of the Department of Agriculture and also the 
Forest Service, there has been reluctance to come in here and present 
this matter to you as it should be presented. 

I want to stress that this timber is owned to the extent of 98 percent 
by the Federal Government and the American people and it seems to 
me that it involves the application of good economy if we take the 
necessary steps to spray the infested areas and prevent = aio of 
both the pine butterfly and the budworm to adjacent areas. It is just 
that simple. 

I know that various requests for funds that are not recommended by 
the Budget will be made and you face a very serious problem in trying 
to meet all of these requests. I certainly hope that your subcommittee 
will consider all the aspects of this problem and recognize that it 
involves real economy to expend a few hundred thousands in trying to 
overcome the destruction of valuable timber in the United States 
national forests owned by the American people. 

Mr. Horan. Considering the fact, also, that they will have the 
spraying crews down there, it is mer ely a matter of expanding their 
operations and in any kind of contract moving the equipment to the 
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scene of the operations is some expense so it is not all savings if they 
put this off. We are aware of that and want to assure you that this 
subcommittee is going to give very serious thought to every item in 
this budget. 

Senator Dworswak. Thank you very much. 

I will do what I can when the bill gets over to the other side of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. Horan. We are very happy to have had you with us. 


Turspay, Marcu 15, 1954. 
Prst-Contrrot Program 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. ANDERSEN. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us our colleague, Congressman Hamer 
H. Budge, of Idaho. 

Mr. Bungee. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 appre- 
ciate the privilege of making a brief statement regarding the pest- 
control program of the Department of Agriculture as it applies to my 
State and the program for the development of access roads in our 
national forests. 

First, let me compliment your committee and the Department of 
Agriculture for the program which has been carried out in the past 
and the present programs which are under way. 

The information which is included in my statement was provided 
to a great extent by an organization in my State known as the South 
Idaho Forest Pest Action Council. This council is composed of rep- 
resentatives from the following: State of Idaho Department of For- 
estry; State of Idaho Land Department; “Keep Idaho Green” 
Committee; South Idaho Forestry Association; South Idaho Lumber 
Industry; Western Pine Association; Southern Idaho Timber Pro- 
tective Association; United States Bureau of Land Management: 
United States Forest Service; and the United States Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine. 

The pine butterfly: In the past year there have been outbreaks of 
two of the worst enemies of the forest—the pine butterfly and the 
spruce budworm. Increases in the butterfly population on the Boise 
National Forest have been noted each year since 1950 but severe 
defoliation was not observed until the summer of 1953. 

An indication of the seriousness of this infestation is available from 
records of previous outbreaks. About 1 billion board-feet of ponde- 
rosa pine was killed on the Yakima Indian Reservation in Washington 
during the period 1893-95. During the years 1921 to 1923 an outbreak 
in the Payette Lakes area of centr: ‘al Idaho resulted in severe defolia- 
tion of the pine on some 27,000 acres and the death of about 25 percent 
of the stand. 

The pine butterfly is now present in outbreak numbers in about 
169,000 acres of high value ponderosa pine between Deadwood Reser- 
voir and the Middle Fork of the Boise River, on the Boise National 
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Forest. An aerial survey conducted last August while the adult 
butterflies were in flight disclosed tremendous numbers in the area. 
Later an egg survey was made which supported the estimate that 
169.000 acres needed treatme nt. 

The spruce budworm: The spruce budworm has been present in 
the mixed fir stands of sou fee Idaho for many years, although 
there are no records of previous extensive killing of timber in the 

The present outbreak is much more severe and widespread 
han any previously recorde 1 and is similar to the current outbreaks 
in Oregon, Washington, northern Idaho, and western Montana. It 
had been hoped that natural factors would check the insect before 
rious permanent damage occurred in the infested stands, but it is 
now apparent that further delay in applying direct control will be 
disastrous. Aerial and ground surveys in 1953 disclosed a total of 
197,500 acres of mixed fir timber on the Boise, Payette, and Salmon 
National Forests in which damage by the budworm has reached the 
stage where further defoliation will result in serious losses. 


ForEst A CESS Roaps 


The major problem of southern Idaho’s Boise National Forest. is 
the urgent need for harvesting overripe and insect-susceptible trees, 
thereby giving space for vigorous young trees to grow. In the 
present emergency regular harvesting techniques must give way to 
salvage and sanitation cuttings in order to use the still sound dead 
timber and to gain time for the building of access roads and devising 
a long-range management plan while infested and mature trees are 
being removed. 

The only way to salvage timber from the infested areas and to 
harvest the overripe and mature timber is for the Government to 
assist the State and the logger in building access roads. 

The Boise National Forest is the second largest national forest. 
comprising approximately 2,623,595 acres in the aggregate of all 
types of land. It is the feeling of the individuals connected with the 
forest industry, after considerable survey, that the present roads in 
the forest are not adequate for the immediate removal of all infested 
timber. Existing roads could be used to get the program under wily, 
but the forest access road program will be necessary for the accom- 
plishment of much of the cutting program under consideration. 

The three main roads needed are: (1) Deer Park—Idaho City. Be- 
ginning at Deer Creek Park, continuing through the bug-infested 
area down the North Fork of the Boise River, up Rabbit Creek and 
into Idaho City: (2) Idaho City—Horseshoe Bend. From Idaho 
City to Centerville, to Harris Creek Summit. down Harris Creek, 
joining Highway 15 at Horseshoe Bend; (3) Grandjean Creek 
Garden Valley, and Clear Creek—Lowman. Improve the road from 
Grandjean Creek through the bug-infested area, down the South Fork 
of the Payette River to Garden V alley. Also, to get the bug-infested 
timber north of Lowman, the road beginning near the head of Clear 
Creek should be improved to Lowman. 

It is estimated conservatively that $2,400,000 is needed for the con- 
struction of these roads. Such a program of roads, as referred to in 
this statement will penetrate into the heart of the worst insect and 
disease areas and will be transportation arteries over which more than 
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$350,000 of public stumpage values will move annually and contin- 
uously. Within the first 5 years after construction of the roads, it is 
planned that some $4 million worth of salvage timber can be moved 
over them. 

In addition to the Federal outlay, the operators would spend some 
$6 million for roads on the sale areas. A substantial portion of these 
latter roads would also become permanent parts of the national forest 
transportation system. 

Buster Rust 


Before concluding my statement I wish to call the attention of the 
committee to the splendid work which has been done by the forest 
service in the control of blister rust. This is a disease which, if not 
kept under constant control, will eliminate white pine from the forest 
management picture. White pine is the most valuable of all the 
species in the inland empire. Serious damage has been done in sev- 
eral sections but control programs will work and it has been demon- 
strated that this disease can be curtailed. It is extremely important 
that sufficient funds be appropriated to continue this program. 

Gentlemen, I would not be appearing before the committee this 
morning if I did not feel that the investment herein sought would be 
more than self-liquidating to the Federal Government. I am satis- 
fied from my own personal observations and studies of this problem 
that the Federal Government will, within the first 5 years, receive 
probably double the amount which would be expended in the building 
of these roads. Each year thereafter there would be a net gain to the 
Federal Treasury of some $350,000 a year if this timber can be har- 


vested systematically and the forests kept in the condition that all of 
us know they should be kept if we are to maintain our national forests. 
The situation there is serious. The timber is dead and dying, and 
unless some method is devised to get that dead and infested timber 
out, the entire forest may very well be destroyed. It presents not only 
a pest control ee but when this timber once becomes dead and 


gets down in t 
forest fire. 

I respectfully recommend to the committee that favorable considera- 
tion be given to these two items for an adequate pest control program 
and that the recommendations which I have made for the building of 
forest access roads be seriously considered by the committee. 

I very much appreciate the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, of appear- 
ing before you this morning. That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Congressman Bi ulge. I have known 
for the last few years of your great interest in all of this work. As 
you know from your work on your Subcommittee on Interior, we 
likewise have our problems upon this subcommittee. But I am sure 
that the Subcommittee on Agriculture will do everything it possibly 
can to help in conserving the national resources of our country. As 
you know, there are no funds in here for this spruce budworm; but 
it is estimated that as far as the pine | butterfly is concerned the $245,000 
available will take care of the situation. 

Mr. Bunce. Those funds will, I believe, take care of the infestation 
so that it will not spread. It will not solve the second problem of 
getting the dead and dying timber out of the area, which can be done 
only by the building of access roads, 


1e ground, it is almost impossible to protect it against 
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Mr. Anprrsen. That is correct. There is no question about that 
whatsoever. 
Thank you, Congressman. 


Monpay, Marcn 15, 1954. 
Forrest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FRQM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. ANnpersen. We are glad to have with us Congressman Clair 
Engle, of California. We are glad to hear from you, Clair. 

Mr. Ener. IT want to comment on the adequate funds for the Na- 
tional Forest Service. Notwithstanding my occasional disagreement 


with them, I have always been an advocate of adequate funds to take 
care of this great natural resource. There are 3 or 4 items that I want 
to talk about in their budget. I will be very brief. 

If the chairman will permit, I will revise and extend my remarks. 
I do want to direct the subcommittee’s attention to certain of these 
items as they affect my State. My district contains more national 

any other congressional district in the United States. I 

ave all or part of 11 national forests in my district, which runs 700 

iles from the Oregon line to and including Death Valley along the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

As a consequence, my people probably live closer with the national 
forests and the National Forest Service than any other group of people 
in the country. We have the greatest stand of commercial timber 
uncut in the United States, with ‘the possible exce ption of the district 
represented by the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Ellsworth. We 
have found over a long period of time that we have lacked adequate 
funds to harvest a major portion of our timber. For instance, the 
annual average timber cut in California from the national forests 
runs 650 million board-feet with a value of about $11 million to the 
Federal Government. <A full, sustained-yield cutting capacity would 
run 1,170,000,000 board-feet with a value of $20 million to the Federal 
Treasurv—in other words, twice as much, 

I think this subcommittee will be interested in the fact that we held 
a hearing before our committee just last week in which the lumber 
operators came in and complained that they were not getting enough 
public timber. The last two wars, particularly the Second World 
War and the Korean war, made devastating inroads upon private 
timber to the point where there is not verv much left. Eighty per- 
cent of the lumber that went into the last World War came from pri- 
vate timber holdings. During the Korean war they cut very heavily 
into the private timber. 

I have been warning the lumber industry in my State for years 
that if we did not get a sufficient system of access roads to get back 
into these huge public timber stands, we were going to cut out our 
private timber, and the lumber industry would be w holly dependent 
upon the national forests. When that happens, the lumber industry 
completely loses its independence. 
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Now, if the Forest Service puts up a bid, and they think it is too 
high in price on their minimum price or marked b: ully so they cannot 
harvest it economically, they can turn it down—and more often than 
not the cutting of the national forests has turned out to be a salvage 
operation, taking out bug-infested trees instead of a really economical 
operation. 

I have said if we did not get access roads back into those areas so 
we can bring out this timber, eventually the lumber industry would 
be wholly dependent. We would have quite a significant change 
economically so far as the lumber industry in the West is concerned, 
It is something that I did not want to see happen, and I think, Mr. 
Chairman, it is the sort of thing that you would not want to see 
happen. 

In addition to the impact of that situation on the lumber industry 
itself, we are actually not getting the amount of money we ought to 
vet out of these national forests, because we are not getting back into 
the forests with this access-road program. A year or so ago I spon- 
sored legislation which was pending before the House Committee 
on Agriculture to set up a 5-year program to build the necessary main 
roads. I do not mean the side roads which the lumber industry itself 
can build, but just the main stems into these big national-forest stands. 
Because of the difliculties with the budget we have all faced, we have 
not been able to undertake that program. But this year’s budget cuts 
that again. 

The other day when the Forest Service came before our committee 
they tried to justify the fact that they were cutting only half the 
timber they could cut in the California national forest Phe other 
half, for all practical purposes, is wasted becaus se it falls down and 
vets overripe. It is eaten by bugs and insects of one kind or another. 
They said, “We imp ly do not have the peop le to go out and mark 
up these sales and get them ready to put on the market.’ “In addi- 
tion, in a large number of cases we do not have the access roads which 
will make it possib ile for us to get back into those areas,” the y said. 

n the present basis of appropriations for fiscal year 1955, it will 
take 17 years to accomplish the Government’s share of the program to 
increase timber production. I am speaking now of timber production 
in the national forests to a sustained-yield capacity. I am talking 
about the Government’s share; I am not talking about that portion 
which the lumber industry normally provides in building off of the 
main stems. 

I appreciate the fact that this committee does have a very great 
difficulty, in that you people have been trying to keep this budget in 
some semblance of balance. On the other hand, it is disheartening to 
me to sit here over the last 5 years seeing something like $300 billion 
appropriated for overseas improvements of one kind or another—and 
I voted for a major share of that, too—without taking into considera- 
tion the development of our own national resources. So I want to 
urge on you that it is uneconomic not to arrange to harvest our own 
national resources and properly take care of them within the limits of 
the lengths to which this committee can go. I know you are under 
serious pressure to keep this budget down, but we should do everything 
we can to develop and hold these ‘national resources. 

Another thing is this blister-rust control. I see this budget reduces 
that to some extent. I cannot tell you, and I am not in a position to 
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discuss on the basis of the information you gentlemen have, what 
should be put into this budget for blister-rust control and insect con- 
trol, but I do know this: that these various diseases are annually har- 
vesting more timber every year than all of the commercial operators 
in the United States. 

In our own Sti ite, the average yearly timber losses in California 
due to insects and diseases—based on 1952 stumpage ae ices—exceed $18 
million annually. I just got through saying that the Federal Govern- 
ment collected $10 million stumpage in California last year; that our 
possible maximum was $20 million if we had a full, sustained-yield cut. 
Here we have these bugs biting into that timber resource to the tune 
of $18 million annually. When you consider the money that we spend 
for fire protection, w hich is not very heavy, c ompared to the appropria- 
tions made for that purpose by State agencies, we spend a very small 
percentage for this disease and insect control. It would seem to me 

that it would be logical to increase that because the amount of timber 
we would save would more than pay for the additional cost. 

We have urged, too, that adequate funds be made available for 
forest-fire protection. Not so long ago I had occasion to compare the 
amount of money which the State of California puts up for forest-fire 
protection and that which is put up by the Federal Government for 
what you would call an equivalent area. I was astounded to find out 
that the amount of money the Federal Government gets is a very small 
percentage. I do not have it in mind right now, but I will supply it 
for the record—a very small percentage of the amount that the State 
of California puts up to handle the equivalent type of fire protection 
in an area of similar size and similar difficulty. 

There are two other items I want to mention here. One is about 
recreational uses of the national forests. I spoke to you gentlemen 
about that last year. Most of the facilities for recreational uses in 
the national forests were constructed during the 1930's with emergency 
relief funds. Those facilities have rapidly deteriorated over the last 
23 years. Asa consequence, the job of keeping them up is more than 
it would cost to replace them because they are in such a state of dis- 
repair. 

The total visits to the national forests of California amounted to 
4.730,000 visits, of which 2,549,000 were on improved public areas. 
The actual allocation for California for sanitary care in the public 
use areas is around $110,000, which is about 614 cents per visit of the 
people who used the public areas. That means stoves, water, and 
sanitary facilities. 

Last year I went over before the Committee on Agriculture that 
has jurisdiction of this matter and, realizing the very grave difficulty 
this committee has in supplying se funds, introduced legislation 
which would do two things: No. 1, it would earmark a certain per- 
centage of the national-forest revenues subject to reappropriation 
by this committee. In other words, it would not be an out-and-out 
earmarking: it would be an earmarking subject to annual reap- 
propriation. You have the same sort of a program on range im- 
provement. I took the language which now applies to range improve- 
iment and applied it to recreation and put it in a bill. 

In addition to that, I introduced a separate bill that said that any- 
body using these facilities should pay a fee for it. We issue camp- 
fire permits in California. As you notice, there are 2,549,000 people 
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using the public areas. That means those people who built campfires 
and used the water and sanitary facilities. What I said in this bill 
was that whenever one of these campfire permits was issued, instead 
of being issued free, carrying all of the administrative expense—some 

body has to print that and provide for the distribution of it—they 
charge $1 for those permits and that money be allocated to the States 
and the areas generally in which the forest-fire permit was to be used. 

For my State I estimated that conservatively, considering those 
people who came to use the campsite areas to have a cold lunch, that 
the permits would add $500,000 in our State and that money should 
be set up ina fund to be used and dedicated exclusive ly to the 1 improve- 
ment of these recreational areas. 

With those two measures, first a bite out of forest revenues, which 
this year run something like $70 million, subject to reappropriation 
every year by this committee so you people are not in the position of 
having your hands tied and directed to put certain moneys in . place 
where maybe it should not be—subject to a review every year by this 
committee—plus some moneys from these campfire permits, pe rhaps 
we can get around the impasse we have on recreational facilities in 
our State. 

It is getting so bad, Mr. Chairman, that the sanitary facilities are, 
in fact, offensive in some areas. Pollution is occurring in the streams. 
It is inconceivable the amount of people who go up into those moun 
tains both in the summer and the winter. We developed that area as 
a winter sports area. Those highways get clogged for miles with 
people skiing. 

I was up at Pine Crest not so long ago. They have these chemical 
lavatories. The stench from those was so outrageous that you could 
not stand to be down wind from them. I thought it was a pity that 
the United States Government could not find some way and that our 
legislators could not find some ¥ Ly to give a more dignified and a more 
sanitary representation of the Nation: al Government’s administration 
of those areas. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. As you have said, it should be studied very closely 
as to whether or not the folks who take advantage of these recrea- 
tional areas should pay a little for these permits which are issued to 
them. It is only through the securing of additional funds that I feel 
the job is going to be taken care of eventually. 

Mr. Enotx. I wish this subcommittee, when it makes its report, 
would give some specific attention to that and say something in its 
report about calling the attention ofthe Committee on Agric ulture 
to this problem and asking them to do something about it along the 
lines I have been speaking of here. I have been over there for 2 or 3 
years trying to get legislation out. This bill I introduced, which 
would provide for a fee for these campfire permits, brought a 
howl out of certain of the conservation groups that have their head- 
quarters in the great metropolitan areas. I cannot see how those 
ee’ can complain very much if they are asked to pay only four 
its or a dollar for a campfire permit to enable them to use these facili- 
ties which cost the taxpayers a lot of money. 

You and I know they pay $50 or so for gasoline. One of those trips 
costs them a good deal of money. The actual amount of this little 
fee would not be 1 percent of the total cost of their trip and their 
use of the recreational facilities of the national forests. Yet it would 
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take a huge burden off of us and greatly facilitate, with additional 
funds from this subcommittee out of the forest revenues, the main- 
tenance of these areas. 

Mr. Anpersen. The fact that this subcommittee put in an addi- 
tional $250,000 for this work last year indicates our awareness of the 
problem. I think there should be some sort of a fee or permit system 
if they are going to have ample funds to take care of the job. 

M~. Enotr. Yes. It did add to our money out there, about $50,000 
to what we had. It did help us somewhat. But it seems to me that 
broader and more comprehensive measures must be taken along the 
lines suggested. 

Mr. Anprrsen. I think you are right. Thank you for your appear- 
ance before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Enate. I appreciate the opportunity. With your permission, 
I would like to revise and extend my remarks. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


DR. SPENCER M. SMITH, FOREST CONSERVATION SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Anpversen. The committee will now hear from Spencer M. 
Smith who is connected with the Forest Conservation Society of 
America. 

I understand, Doctor, you would like to have inserted at this point 


a statement. 
Dr. Smiru. That is correct. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TUKE APPROPRIATIONS BY DR. SPENCER M. SMITH FOR THE FOREST CONSERVATION 
SoOcIETY OF AMERICA 


Mr. Chairman, we wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to express 
our views upon this most important legislation. 

We are also appreciative of the complexities facing the committee. To deter- 
mine relative importance among a host of important items is generally a thankless 
as well as a difficult task. It is with this in mind that our efforts are directed at 
relating the forests and their many products with the overall economy of which 
they are an important part. To accomplish such a task with scholarly attention 
tu all the implications suggested by such an effort is beyond our resources. It is 
within our abilities, however, to explain certain relationships that in our judg- 
ment are pertinent to a proper evaluation of the present legislation. 

It is perhaps odd that we are able to choose a subject in the field of economics 
upon which agreement is general. Everyone who has testified before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report has emphasized our expanding population and 
the necessity of an accompanying expanding economy. True, the specific policies 
to best achieve this growth is debated at length and agreement is hardly general. 
The conscious efforts of both political parties to effect general economic expan- 
sion, however, has real import for us here. It compels us to ask, “What are the 
demands upon our forest resources in the future? What is the present state, the 
past trend, and the future projection of our forest resources to properly meet 
this need?” 

The demand for lumber can be indicated by comparing the monthly average of 
1,628 million board-feet produced in 1935 with the monthly average of 3,146 million 
board-feet produced in 1952. Concomitant to this increase in production was an 
overall increase in the price of forest products. Some softwood prices rose 826 
percent from 1939 to 1952 with hardwood prices, in the main, increasing by a 
greater amount. These increases were due in part to diminution in the overall 
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supply. That is not to say that the greater influence was, without question, the 
increase in the general price level of all commodities brought about by the war 
years. In comparison, it is significant to note that, by and large, prices of lumber 
and forest products advanced at a greater rate than did the general price level. 

It appears that every caution should be urged to prevent any diminution of 
supply in the long run, since failure in this respect would inveitably lead to ever 
advancing prices. If supply is not safeguarded technological innovations would 
be required to produce substitutes for lumber and forest products in such varied 
and significant amounts that reduced supply would be matched by redced demand 
Since this has not been the historic pattern, to rely upon such a future likelihood 
appears hazardous. 

Though our previous discussion concerned the products produced by all forest 
land, the holdings by the public constituted 43 percent of saw timber in 1948, with 
the largest share of such holdings in the national forests. Though all forests have 
multiple demands, the Forest Service has the duly constituted authority and 
responsibility to manage the national forests in such fashion that all users receive 
fair and equitable treatment. One of the foremost uses has been the recreational 
activity provided by the national forests. As population has increased and stand- 
ards of living have improved, greater leisure has resulted in increased utilization 
of recreational facilities. This has been especially true of the postwar years. 
These services are intangible in part but their importance to the user can hardly 
be overemphasized. 

[It is not our purpose to comment upon or even enumerate the many uses of 
national forests, but mention must be made of the watershed protection affor..ed 
communities and other land users. In attempting to explain the importance of 
this function, it has been stated that watershed protection is valued best when 
absent, for then its worth becomes incalculable. 

The watershed protection is inseparable from the use of national forests for 
grazing of livestock, which helped sustain over 4 million animals last year. This 
grazing use was of significant importance to the expansion of our animal supply 
so badly needed in the war years. 

It has been our purpose to reflect upon the ever-increasing demands of the 
forests, and, when viewed in future perspective, the requirements upon forest 
resources appear formidable. The Department of Census indicates 175 million to 
180 million population for the United States by 1960, or rou:h.y, an incre ise of 
2% million people per year added to the census rolls. This would also find 
approximately 69 million workers, not counting 34% million in the Armed Forces, 
added to the labor force. Projecting the productivity rates of the last decade, it 
is estimated that a gross national product of $425 billion to $490 billion will be 
necessary to sustain a full employment economy. Producers’ expenditures will 
range from $65 billion to $80 billion, with recent estimates tending to the high 
side if employment opportunities are maintained. It is perhaps superfluous to 
even suggest the acceleration and increased magnitude of these demands if 
defense requirements are raised or actual conflict becomes a reality. In view of 
these future projections, are our national forests equal to these demands of the 
near future without seriously depleting our resources for a longer period of time? 

In 1948, Miscellaneous Publication No. 668, entitled a Reappraisal of the 
Forest Situation in the United States, prepared by the Forest Ser.ice was 
released. This report forcibly concludes that “our forests are operating in the 
red.” The report continues to state “More timber is cut or destroyed each year 
than is replaced by growth. Saw timber is growing at an annual rate of about 
35 billion board-feet. But the 54-billion-board-foot annual drain by cutting and 
py natural losses in 1944—though well below the 60 billion board-feet of the 
peak war years 1941-43 and below that of 1946 and 1947—exceed saw-timber 
growth by about 50 percent.” 

There has been better forest practices since the issuance of this report but 
improvements of this nature must be bettered year by year and decades are 
required to overcome such a deficiency. It was estimated by the same report 
that a growth goal of 18 to 20 billion cubie feet annually, including 65 to 72 
billion board-feet of saw timber was necessary to adequately meet the needs 
of our Nation. Since the issuance of this report future requirements are of 
even greater severity. The 1946 period that found $6.3 billion disbursed in wages 
to those engaged in the timber business as a whole, or approximately 5 percent 
of the total wages and salaries disbursed in the economy, is indicative of the 
impact of this industry upon the domestic economy. Some 3.3 million full-time 
job equivalents were afforded workers in the timber industry in 1946 and it is 
estimated a growth of 2 to 4 percent increase took place by 1952. The signifi- 
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cance of this amount is noted when it is considered that it is about the equivalent 
of today’s unemployment. Are our forest resources equipped at present to pro- 
vide the needs of our expanding economy—to provide shelter, employment, indus- 
trial uses—for 15 million more people? 

In view of the requirements of our national forests within the near and distant 
future it is our considered opinion that the proposed budget for the fiscal year 
1955 is Most inadequate. 
The proposed reduction of $2,026,700 in the area of national forest protection 
and management seems to run counter to the expanding needs of our country. 

it has been proposed to reduce the maintenance of improvements by $283,000. 
The fear that must be shared by many is that this purports to achieve such 
economy by revising maintenance standards, which all too often means a lower 
standard. This and the deferment of maintenance on selected classes can well 
reduce the quality of our resources that stand ever in need of constant 
improvement. 

The suggested diminution of $212,300 for forest rangers, forest supervisors, 
and other multiple activity employees is not intuitively obvious as to the result. 
Some consolidation may be effected where greater utilization of personnel could 
be achieved. These consolidations, however, must be carefully identified and 
each case determined on its merits. This reduction could mean fewer people 
assuming additional burdens with less effectiveness in protecting and improving 
forest resources. A rather detailed reporting of consolidation plans is needed 
to allay the doubts of those who have seen similar efforts of the past result in 
expensive economy. 

One of the most serious impediments, in our judgment, to realizing the potential 
and increasing that potential to the needs of the future would be the reduction 
of $430,000 for reforestation. What purpose a proposal to decrease acreage 
planted at this time can serve is difficult to see. In commenting upon the forest 
deficiency and the dangers of greater deficiencies, former Chief Forester Lyle F. 
Watts stated: “Whether we are in for a permanent timber shortage or whether 
we shall have plenty of timber depends largely upon what we do now. We have 
enough forest land. The challenge is to grow trees.” Surely the proponents of 
these reductions are aware of our forest deficiencies. The problem is to speed up 
this important function. How can a further reduction be justified? 

A companion piece to the proposed reduction of reforestation is the postpone- 
ment of range revegetation and a proposed reduction of $300,000. To suggest 
that postponement can be achieved without injury to resources and be reinsti- 
tuted when financing becomes easier is to place a mortgage on the future that 
may be difficult to meet. The Dust Bow] is an example of such postponements 
in other areas. If revegetation is needed, and some evidence indicates that it is, 
then it should be undertaken. As in the manner of most things financial, the 
hope for better days is seldom realized. 

We are pleased with the proposed increase of $415,836 in forest research 
but we hasten to add that these expenditures should stand on their own merits. 
in other words, the study of fire control should not be considered as a replacement 
for actual fire control no more than the study of forest and range management 
should supplant the actual planting of trees and seeding of ranges. 

The proposed reduction of $1,560,690 in State and private forestry assumes 
the States and private forestry groups can and will pursue vigorous and effective 
conservation practices. This reverses a long nonpartisan effort, started in the 
administration of the late President Theodore Roosevelt and ably administered 
by the late Mr. Gifford Pinchot. The demonstration time and again that con- 
servation backslides seems never to daunt many from such proposals. The 
economies of many States cannot bear this burden. The benefits derived from 
the forests effect us all and to discard the uniform procedure of dealing with a 
problem national in scope appears to fly in the face of past experience and 
present reality. The variation of present State forest management is great. 
To my knowledge no one would contend that the proportion of the public land 
owned by the State is managed as well as the national forest lands. Some 50 to 
60 million acres of this land has no fire control at present. To reduce forest fire 
control by $481,200, as proposed, will most likely result in the largest part of 
the acreage now under fire control to be removed from protection. 

The proposed reductions in Federal and State cooperative forest tree planting 
and cooperation in forest management and processing are, in our judgment, 
subiect to the same objections. The transition period to effect new management 
would occasion considerable delay with the most serious doubts as to whether 
even half of the previous protections and improvements would ever be realized. 
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The proposed removal of $75,000 for acquisition of lands for national for sts, 
though only a token amount, should be retained as a matter of prine ipal. The 
need arises on occasions to bring lands into the national forests that have been 
either abandoned or are productive of poor resources. Their reestablishment is 
often deemed desirable. This will also mean abandoning the program to con- 
solidate Federal holdings in the Chippewa National Forests. The Forest Service 
just this year took options to buy 31 individual Indian allotments, at a cost of 
$23,000. This was an attempt by the Forest Service to utilize areas best suited 
for timber production than for other uses 

In our judgment, the proposed budget, if adopted, would seriously accentuate 
the deficiencies of the present to meet the needs of the future. Each reduction 
proposal appears to strike at the very vitals of our resource need, either a 
protection is removed or an improvement postponed or discontinued. In each 
case less resources are the result. The challenge accepted by all is the expanding 
economy and an increased standard of living for more people. The proposed 
budget appears hardly consistent with these goals 

Dr. SmirH. The thing that impresses me is that coming from the 
hearings on the joint committee of the President’s on the economic 
report of the Nation’s labor unions, chambers of commerce, and 
whole host of other organizations, they are uniformly testifying in 
terms of an expanding economy. They are talking in terms of popula- 
tion increases up to from 175 million to 180 million people, which 
would mean an a labor force up to around 7214 million, or 
including about 314 million in the Armed Forces, and a gross national 

product. of this Ni ation which would be approximately $425 billion. 

The thing that I have tried to indicate in my report 1s, How do our 
forest resources shape up to meet that expanding need? There may 
be some disagreement upon how this expansion is going to be carried 
out. The CIO and the chamber of commerce do not achieve any 
unanimity there, but there is no argument as to the fact they feel very 
definitely this has to come about as a result of our expanding 
population. 

The import I have tried to place on this particular segment in my 
own testimony here before you gentlemen is the fact that our timber 
and forest resources are generally going in the red. Ina reappraisal of 
the forest situation in 1946, saw timber alone indicated losses were 
about 50 percent, meaning that particular ratio in terms of drain 
from the forest as associated with regrowth was around 50 percent. 
At the present time, or even back in 1946, the employment we had 
was about 3.4 million. I just note in looking at the economic indicators 
this morning that is about equivalent at the first of the month to the 
unemployment we happen to have in the community at the present 
time. 

If the demands of increased people and for continued increases in 
standard of living are going to be met, it seems extremely difficult, 
extremely improbable, that. we will be able to do this if we do take 
the necessary reductions that have been proposed. 

I can appreciate in many instances that these reductions are, in 
the main, attempting to be made up by other sources, whether by 
private organizations or by State organizations. This is somewhat 
confusing to me because it seems to me this somewhat reverses a non- 
partisan trend established under Theodore Roosevelt and was essen- 
tially administered by Mr. Pinchot as one of the first professional 
foresters to give attention to this subcommittee of it. 

I think it would be hazardous indeed to cut $2,026,000 from national 
forest production and management, especially in areas of reforesta- 
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tion. As Mr. Watts, retiring Chief of the Forest Service, mentioned, 
we have the land and we do need trees. We have got to expand our 
potenth al. We have got to improve that potenti: al to a very great 
extent if we are going to be effective in meeting the kind of ch: ile nges 
we are roing to have to meet in the future. 

Gentlemen, this is a subject you go on with at length, but I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of you extending me this time. I do not want to 
tuke any more of your time. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Doctor. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. W. M. WHEELER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, we are very much pleased to have next 
a group of Members of Congress from the Southern States interested 
in forestry and other matters. 

[ understand, Congressman Wheeler, you will act as chairman and 
introduce the various Members as you care to have them called upon. 
Do you have an opening statement you would like to make? 

Mr. Wuer.er. Let me preface my statement and introduction by 
saying that I appreciate the honor these other gentleman have done 
me in asking me to act as unofficial chairman for this little group of 
people who have expressed an intense interest in securing some little 
additional appropriations for the forestry program above and beyond 
that which has been recommended by the budget. 

Before proceeding, I have a list of people here who have expressed 
an intense interest in this matter who, because of other committee 
assignments, have been unable to get here this morning. Mr. Lan- 
drum of Georgia specifically called just a few minutes ago and said 
he had planned to be here but that it would be impossible. That 
applies to the entire Georgia delegation. I have expressions from 
every Member exvressing an interest in this. 

Mr. Priest, of Tennessee; Mr. Watts. of Kentucky; Mr. Robinson, of 
Virginia; and Mr. Ashmore, of South Carolina, have all asked me 
to express their regrets at their inability to be here. They have ex- 
pressed their full and unqualified support for the effort that we are 
attempting in getting an increase in these funds in relatively small 
amounts. 

do not propose to take a lot of time. It just happens that the 
12 States in the South have a total of 1,656,000 acres, and it is almost 
all of small woodland ownership. ‘That is indicative of the specific 
and special interest that we from the South have in this program. 

I do not think I have to wear your patience with a recounting of 
the fact that Iam not a Member of Congress who can be defined as an 
ultraliberal when it comes to the expenditures of Federal funds. I 
believe those of you who have served with me for the past 7 years 
do not need any reminder of the fact that I have consistently adopted 
a very conservative approach to the spending of Federal funds. 

Mr. Anpersen. I can vouch for that. 

Mr. Wnreter. I do feel that in some of these programs such as the 
one to which we are addressing ourselves this day are justified and 
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return a reasonable amount of benefit to the Government for the 
dollars spent. I would like to specifically ask that you favorably 
consider the funds for tree planting. If I have been furnished correct 
figures on the proposed budget, it is proposed that there be appro- 
priated $8,968,300 for fire protection with no funds being provided 
for tree planting or farm forestry in general, which leads me to the 
question as to what you propose to protect from fire unless the trees 
are first planted. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask permission to revise and extend 
those introductory remarks, and at this point I would like to ask 
for representatives of the other State delegations. I am making it 
short on my part because my Committee on Agriculture is now in 
session. We have before us a very important witness in the person 
of Mr. Allan Klein, president of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. I would like to get back to that committee before the session 
is finished. 

I believe the members of this committee know that Mr. Preston, 
from Georgia, has already been here. 

I would like to recognize next Mr. Bennett, from Florida, for any 
statement he cares to make. 

Mr. Anpersen. We are glad to hear you, Mr. Bennett. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bennett. I would like to introduce the members of the Florida 
deiegation and have Mr. Sikes say something. Just going around this 
way, Congressman Jim Haley, of Sarasota, and Congressman Court- 
ney Campbell and Congressman Dwight Rogers. Representing Con- 
gressman Billy Matthews is Mr. Bryan. I believe those are the ones 
who are here from Florida. All of them have expressed an interest 
in being here but, as has been mentioned before, some of them were on 
committees. They did not feel they could get away. 

In closing my remarks here, before I introduce Bob Sikes, I would 
like to say, in a Way, my presence here is sort of indicative of another 
thing which Mr. Wheeler did not mention. I represent a metropoli- 
tan area, Jacksonville, Fla. Around Jacksonville there are large 
forest interests. The economy of Jacksonville is indirectly tied to 
these small farmers who have forest production which is he Ipful in the 
pulp and paper mills which are in the city which I represent. 

So although I do not represent very many farmers who have actual 
plantings of trees, I represent many people who sweat in overalls 
producing the paper and the pulp products which are of great 
vitality all over the county. So you can see that not only the rural 
areas but the metropolitan areas are very much dependent on this 
great natural resource. I do hope this committee will make a return 
to the amount of money which is requested by the Department which 
I do think is vital. Certainly I would not like to see them go lower 
than last year. If they ever do decide to cut down on these programs, 
I think it is only fair that notice should be given to the States. After 
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all, the States would have to pick up the check because we would want 
the program to go on. 

Any time you decide to make a serious cut at any time in any of 
these States sharing the Federal program, there should be a reasonable 
chance given to catch up. I think you should notify the States a year 
in advance. Otherwise, you will have chaos in the industry and chaos 
in the product on of forest products. 

Now I would like to introduce Mr. Bob Sikes. 

Mr. Anpvrersen. We are pleased to have Congressman Sikes with 
us this morning. He is one of the more able members of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

ForEsST SERVIC! 


WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Srxes. Thank you. I will discuss a subject that is of a great 
deal of interest. to me, and I think to nearly every Member of Congress 
from the South where timber is still probably our No. 1 asset. Despite 
the great industrial development that has taken place, despite all the 
other activities that have shown such great progress in the South 
in recent years, I think that a careful survey will show that trees 
are still our No. 1 asset and the product that provides employment for 
the greatest number of people. 

So I am appearing, Mr. Chairman, in support of appropriations for 
fire protection, tree planting, and farm forestry at levels at least equal 
to those of fiscal 1954. 

Mr. ANprersen. I might say, Mr. Sikes, that we have had consider- 
able discussion on this in this subcommittee during the last 2 months. 
It is the feeling of this subcommittee that the Budget. is pursuing a 
more or less pennywise and pound-foolish policy here. 

Mr. Sixes. I could not agree more strongly. Knowing your great 
interest in preserving the natural resources of the Nation and the 
great services you and the other members of this committee have con- 
tributed direc ‘ly in support of that, I had felt that you would see this 
matter in that light. I think we should honor the recommendations 

that are being made by forestry experts throughout the Nation and the 
recommendations that originally were made. I, as a member of this 
committee, have information on the recommendations that were origi- 
nally made by the Forest Service for higher appropriations. I think 
they should be honored. 

I do not need to tell this commitee, of all the committees in the 
House, that proper use and development of natural resources is one of 
the best investments this country can possibly make. You well know 
that. I think it is actually shocking that these cuts have been pro- 
posed in forestry appropriations. Fire protection, for instance, to me 
has been drastically reduced—or would be—if the recommendations of 
the Bureau of the Budget were carried out. It would be equally 
shocking if tree planting and farm forestry were eliminated. 

We have progressed further in fire fighting in Florida than I had 
thought possible a few years ago. There is a very fine fire-control 
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program throughout the State. Yet, because of the fact we had a 
very dry winter, we had enormous losses from fires. Even though 
there is a good organization fighting the fires, had it not been for this 
organization being as effectively set up as it is, I believe we would 
have lost the greater part of the timber resources of the State during 
this dry winter. I think it would be very serious indeed 

portant item were further reduced. 

The other functions have a long background. States would not have 
an opportunity to make propositions to carry on ve work alone if 
the little Federal contribution were cut out. In only 14 States do the 
legislatures meet this year. It could actually mean a complete stop- 
page of this work in many States. Actually, instead of trying to help 
in this important work, the De ‘partment of Agriculture actually sent 
out letters to the Governors this year urging them to help in sustaining 
this cut. My Governor sent me the letter and said, “What is going 
on up there?” 

Congress is the appropriating agency, not the Governors of the 
States. Congress was not consulted in preparation for these drastic 
proposed cuts. I consider that we have developed a sound and a very 
valuable program, a program that has been tested over the years. It 
is truly a Federal-State cooper’ ative program, and it is producing 
excellent results. Actually, into these different programs the States 
are putting 3 times as much money now as the Federal Government is 
putting. They look to the Federal Government to correlate the pro- 
gram and to keep it moving along. 

I would like to point out, also, that the organizations which are 
needed to carry on these important programs cannot be developed 
overnight. If by the actions of the Department we were to cripple or 
to destroy these services, it would be impossible at some later date 
to rebuild them and put them back into operation without serious 
and costly delays. It would be a most wasteful procedure. 

Again I do not have to tell this committee that mismanagement of 
timberland can ruin it for 50 years. We are not in position where we 
can afford to have timber resources destroyed for a 5-year period. We 
are using more timber than ever before and we still are producing 
less, even with all that has been done toward building up production, 
produci ing less new timber each year than we are using. 

The money we are talking about in this budget is very small in 
mene to many budget items. I am convinced that few have as 
great importance to all of the people. There is still a big job to be 
, I do not consider this is any time to start putting the forestry 
program on the shelf. If the recommendations of the Department 
were honored, we would, in effect, be starting to put the forestry pro 
gram—important and valuable as it is—on the shelf. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AnperRseN. Thank you, Congressman. 

Your next witness, Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wueercer. I would like to recognize the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. Charles Deane. 

Mr. Anprersen. We are glad to hear from you, Congressman Deane. 
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Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Deane. It looks like we are all appearing from one section of 
the country, but I am quite sure that when I recall the chairman’s 
statement and the statements of Mr. Horan and Mr. Cannon and the 
other members of the committee, that you will agree we are not sec- 
tional in thinking about this matter in the least. I feel that we are 
here today to assure to the committee that you do have support for a 
favorable action you might take on these items. 

I have a statement here which I would like to file with the com 
mittee. I will take my seat by saying that I fee] sure that I speak for 
the North Carolina delegation. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CHARLES B. DEANE, NoRTH CAROLINA 


Each year I appreciate the opportunity to contact your committee regarding 
the appropriations for the essential forestry programs that the Federal Govern- 
ment is conducting on our great national forests and in cooperation with our 
State forestry departments. 

I have received numerous letters and calls regarding the elimination of the 
Federal funds for cooperation with the States in forest-tree planting and in forest 
manavement and processing. I refer to the items on page 343 of the budget 
for the fiscal year 1955 

My State of North Carolina has been cooperating with the United States 
Forest Service since July 1925 in the operation of two forest-tree nurseries for 
the production and distribution of forest-tree seedlings to farmers and others 
who need to plant their unproductive forest land. 

Each year our 2 cooperative State nurseries produce 13 million trees which 
they are able, through this Federal-State cooperation, to sell to landowners at 
nominal cost Lust year the Federal Government’s share was $11,500, the 
State spent $71,300, My State forester, supported by our Governor, tells me 
that this Federal participation is essential if we are to plant the some 1 million 
acres of North Carolina’s forest land and potential forest land still in need of 
planting to trees. I urge your consideration toward restoring this item to its 
full amount of last year, namely, $447,061. 

You will recall that I have worked with this committee and a great many 
other Meiabers of Congress in the development of our forest management assist- 
ance program with the small owners. Your committee has been principally 
responsible for the steady, sound growth of this cooperative program with the 
States. Now I tind that the $632,429 of Federal funds necessary to continue 
this farm-forestry cooperation with the States has been eliminated. This cer- 
tainly must give your committee considerable concern because of your continued 
interest and support of this item over the years 

In my State we have 10 farm foresters. We began this work in September 
1942 under the stimulus and assistance of the Federal cooperative funds that 
were available. 

The elimination of the $24,876 of Federal cooperative management funds 
allotted to North Carolina will make the State’s matching funds of $38,677 
practically useless. The farm-forestry program, which is relatively new and 
just now beginning to be effective, will be damaged to the extent that years 
will be required to get it fully operative again, and we can't step in again at 
a later date and regain the ground that will have been lost. I sincerely urge 
that the $632,429 for this cooperation with the States in forest management 
and processing be restored to the full amount. 

I am concerned about the 5-percent cut in the Federal funds for cooperation 
with the States in forest-fire control—a cut of $481,200. I need say little about 
the need for this fire-control activity. It is a never-ending job. North Carolina 
began cooperation with the Federal Government in June 1915. In 1952 and 1953 
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we experienced very dry conditions in the State, and the number of forest fires 
and the average burned exceeded the past 5 years’ average. In the face of 
rising costs for material, equipment, and manpower to fight forest fires, anys 
cut is questionable and a great gamble with our resources. For every Federal 
dollar invested in fire control in North Carolina the State invests $3% of its 
money. Certainly this shows a fairmindedness in the cooperative endeavor 
I hope the Federal Government’s responsibility will be recognized and the full 
financial participation continued. 

The national forests in my State and my district are most vital as a 
of timber, forest products, clear water, recreation, and wildlife Each 
they are contributing more and more to the local economy l am concerned 
about the cut of over $2 million in funds for the protection and administration 
of these national forests throughout the Nation. The cost of running these 
forests is considerably under the money they return to the counties and to 
the United States Treasury We can’t afford to reduce the effectiveness and 
productivity of a going business by reducing the funds necessary to run that 
business on a sound basis. 

I appreciate this opportunity of again expressing my views to your committee 
on these vital matters pertaining to our forestry appropriations for 1955 


Mr. Anpersen. Thank you. We are all interested in whatever 
might apply to any section of the Nation. I hope this subcommittee 
never becomes so narrow that it cannot give proper recognition to 
what might affect any section of the United States. 

Mr. Wueeter. The gentleman from Florida, Mr. Rogers, would like 
to be recognized. 

Mr. Anprersen. We are pleased to have you with us, Congressman 
Rogers. Will you proceed with your statement, please. 


Forrest SERvICI 
WITNESS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Roorrs. I shall be brief, but I want to preface my remarks by 
saying it is always a pleasure to appear before this subcommittee. 
I want to associate myself with the others who are appearil 


o here. 
In my immediate district I am not personally concerned with th 
particular question because I have no creat amount of forests in the 
southern part of Florida, but in the other parts of the State they do 
have a lot. In my native State of Georgia they have quite a bit. We 
have now two outstanding paper mills. There is the Union Bag & 
Paper Co. and also the Rayonier Corp. Their future business is de 
pendent upon the growth of the forests. 

Mr. Wueever. Will the gentleman 5 ield ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Wuee er. To keep the impression from being gained that these 
timberlands are owned by big paper companies, I would like to cite 
for the record the fact that the average of ownership in my section of 
the State is 74 acres per owner. 

Mr. Rocrrs. I did not imply that, but the little landowners sell to 
these paper companies. If we do not keep it up, then in the years 
to come we are not going to have a supply of sufficient forests to keep 
these benefactors in business. 

Lheard Walter George make a splendid speech in the Senate in which 
he criticized the Senate and the House for the fact that we let these 
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bureaucratic gods guide us in on only making appropriations but in 
various other matters. I was very much impressed with his remarks. 
Mr. Anpersen. Thank you. Dwight. You have always helped us 
by testifying before our subcommittee. 
Mr. Wueeter. I would like to recognize the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Dowdy, at this time. 
Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Dowpy. I am glad for the opportunity to be here, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am not coing to make any extended statement other than I 
trust and I feel this committee will see that these programs will 
continue and will not be cut out. I would like to join in the statements 
that have been made. I do not want to take additional time. 

Congressman Olin Teague is not here, but he has a representative 
from his office. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Congressman Dowdy. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Ouin TEAGUE OF TEXAS ON Forest SERVICE 


I understand Congressman Teague’s administrative adviser, Mr. 
George Fisher, is here. 

Will vou give us the statement for Mr. Teague ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Teague just wanted me to request that he be 
allowed to submit a statement. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will place it here at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Hon. H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Thank you for your cordial reception of Mr. George 
Fisher of my office who requested this morning that I be permitted to furnish a 
written statement in support of the restoration of funds for the United States 
Forest Service for fiscal year 1955. 

I regret that it was impossible for me to be there in person, but a very impor 
tant meeting of my own committee made it imperative that I be present. 

Enclosed herewith you will find the statement which I would have made had 
I been present, and I would appreciate very much your arranging to have it 
inserted in the proper place in the record 

Sincerely, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, Congressman. 


UE, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, SIXTH CONGRESSIONAI 
DIsTRicT OF TEXAS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate very much the 
opportunity to appear before you this morning. Because of the great number 
of my colleagues who wish to make statements relative to the subject which you 
have under consideration today, I shall be brief. 

First, let me say that I am cognizant of the problem confronting you gentle- 
men; that of reporting from your subcommittee appropriations in an amount that 
are somewhere within the limits of the recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and at the same time in a sufficient amount so as not to seriously harm 
the program for which the appropriations are earmarked. Nevertheless, I should 
like to reiterate the statement made by the gentleman from Florida, Mr. Bennett, 
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that I feel the Bureau of the Budget in recommending moneys for programs 
that are shared jointly by Federal and State agencies should give considera 
tion to the fact that mrany State legislatures meet on a biannual basis and that 
any drastic reductions, such as are proposed for the Forestry Service which 
occur between these meetings of the respective State legislatures, impose a great 
hardship on the program as well as the individual State agencies 

The ‘Lexas Forest Service operates in conjunction with the A. and M, Ci 
system of Texas, and the A, and M. College of Texas, a land-grant instituti 
located within my congressional district. The proposed budget figures wil 
the Texas Forest Service to the extent of approximately $31,250 annua 
um in complete sympathy with the administration's endeavors to bring ab 
balanced Federal budget by eliminating unnecessary expenditures At th 
time however, I feel that we have here a certain obligation to the indiv 
States, which obligation will remain until such time as the State legislatures can 
meet and decide whether they should discontinue certain phases of the program 
on the basis of reduced Federal contributions; or continue them as purely 
State functions. 

In the case of Texas, their proportionate share of the reduction would not ma 
terially affect the nursery program as they are in a position to carry this program 
until 1956 without further aid. However they are concerned with the forest-fire 
control program and forest management and processing and are in need of 
Federal assistance at least until the fall of 1956 which would be the earliest date 
any additional State assistance would become effective, should the State legis 
lature decide to grant such assistance 

The fine work of the United States Forest Service to date has resulted in dem- 
onstrating to owners of forest lands how forest products, especially pulpwood, 
may be produced on a permanent basis at a financial profit. Private owners 
followed suit and helped to establish many pulp mills which now form an 
important segment of the economy of the Gulf States. In addition, the Forest 
Service has demonstrated new and improved forest protection management and 
utilization procedures and practices which will help private owners and opera- 
tors to make their forestry activities more plentiful and productive. 

In closing may I state that I am hopeful that this subcommittee will ree 
ommend that the budget recommendations be restored to at least those figures 
which were appropriated for the fiscal year 1954 by the Congress. 


Mr. Anperspen. Your next witness. 

Mr. Wueeter. The gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Anprersen. We are glad to have you here, Congressman Dorn, 
and any statement you might care to make will be appreciated. 


ForEsST SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Dorn. I join with my colleagues here in expressing some con- 
cern about this proposed cut in said opinions. I commend you gentle- 
men because |] ata you are well acquainted with the situation and 
have done a wonderful job. 

I live on the farm and have never lived anywhere else. I have 200 
acres of pine trees. However, I have never benefited personally by 
this Government program because I ah been fortunate in having my 
land being such that it always reseeds. I do know that the principal 
beneficiaries of this program are the small farmers in my area where 
the land is badly eroded. They put these pine trees out. You may 
be amazed at how soon they will stop erosion and how quickly they 
will produce. 

I have one field in particular, if you gentlemen are ever down there, 
which I would like to show you which in 1934 I planted corn on. In 
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1952 I sawed some pine timber. It is amazing how quickly pine 
timber will develop in the Southeastern part of the country. It is 
the best thing I have ever found to stop erosion. I have tried different 
grasses, but pine trees will grow anywhere. 

This Government program has helped the little fellow. I have big 
pulpwood companies, too, but they have their own seed programs. The 
principal man who benefits is the little fellow who does not have the 
money or means to put these pine trees out. It is the educational 
features that help more than anything else. 

I want to commend you gentlemen again that have been on this 
committee for a long time. I know the fire program 20 years ago in my 
area—every year by some foolish idea of killing the boll weevil it 
burned the woods up. But it was the Government forest program for 
fire protection that educated the people. They saw what the situation 
did. It has meant millions of dollars in preserving the resources of 
this country. I do think it isa worthwhile program. I will go with 
you on your economy program. You know I have in the past. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anprrsen. It seems to me axiomatic that we must promote the 
reseeding of our forest lands if we are to hope to retain that resource. 

Mr. Dorn. Exactly. We are building for the future. This is not 
something that will benefit all of us personally, but the next gen- 
eration. 

Mr. Anversen. That is correct. We do not want the United States 
ever to be in the situation of being a “have not” nation. 

Mr. Wuevter. I think the records of the Forest Service will indi- 
cate the area between a 100-mile radius within the Okefenokee 
Swamp wluch is in my district and Mr. Bennett’s district is the fastest 
growing timber area in the United States. We grow pulpwood in 
12 to 15 years 

Now I would like to recognize the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. 
Selden. 


Mr. Anpversen. We are glad to have you here, Congressman Selden. 


Forest Servic 
WITNESS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Sevpen. The dean of our delegation, Hon. Frank Boykin, 
had planned to be here today and to be our spokesman, but he found 
it necesary to return to Alabama. 

The production of timber and other forest products is a vital indus- 
try in our State, and I am sure I speak for each member of the Ala- 
bama delegation when I say that we are anxious that there be no cur- 
tailment in funds for the fire protection, farm, forestry, and the plant- 
ing programs. We hope this committee will take cognizance of the 
importance of these programs and that the necessary funds will be 
restored in the bill now under consideration by this committee. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Wheeler, your next witness. 

Mr. Wueeter. I would like to recognize the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, Mr. Brooks. 
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Mr. AnDerseN. We are pleased to have you before us, Mr. Brooks. 
Mr. Brooks is from Louisiana and has served a long time very 
creditably in the Congress of the United States. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Brooxs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have very few words to 
say this morning. I am very economy minded this morning. I have 
got taxes on my mind like everybody else in the Congress, and I think 
you gentlemen have a hard job here on this committee. 

The Appropriations Committee is a grand committee when you are 
climbing up and increasing appropirations, but when you are going 
down it is different. I fae a great sympathy for all of you gentle- 
men that are serving with such a degree of consciousness on this 
committee. 

I started to say that I was from a different section from that of 
anybody else, the only one from Louisiana. But my colleague from 
Texas who has left is also from the Southwest. Our State has at one 
time ranked second in timber production in the United States. That 
was up to a few years ago. The lumber companies went over our 
State like the 7-year locust and they left nothing in the wake of their 
operations. It was cruel and unthinkable the way they handled the 
operations. 

Now a certain part of Louisiana is just reseeding itself. We have 
had some help from the United States and other agencies, but gener- 
ally speaking, it is reseeding itself and the possibilities are that the 
State of Louisiana will go far toward making up the deficit of forest 
needs in the future. 

My colleague from Florida claimed that pine grows faster or trees 
grow faster in Florida than any State in the Union, but I have seen 
the pine in Louisiana grow from a seedling to the size usable for 
pulp in 8 years, which I think is a pretty good record for production. 
In 10 years I have seen it very large for pulp purposes. 

Mr. Anpersen. We had a sample of timber here from Mississippi, 
which I think can almost equal what you have described to this 
committee. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think it is worth repeating here. We had a Mis- 
sissippi tree 8 years old that had a diameter of about 12 inches. We 
had a tree from another State with about the same diameter that was 
24 years old. They offered that comparison here to demonstrate the 
inherited qualities of some trees as against others and to prove the need 
for further research in heredity. Since the fast-growing tree came 
from Mississippi, of course I had to suggest that perhaps environ- 
ment entered into it. 

Mr. Wueerter. My reference to the 12- to 15-year period which 
we require to grow pulp was the average, not the exception. 

Mr. Brooks. The trees do grow aw fully fast in the State of Louisi- 
ana. The United States Government helped in that program in a 
seedling nursery down in my section and also one in Texas. They 
developed a fast-growing slash pine tree. You can reseed this and 
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do it in a reasonable time in the hopes of not being a “have not” 
nation. The thing that worries most small people in Louisiana and 
east Texas, because I am in that general area, is the lack of adequate 
fire protection. For instance, I picked up the paper just before I 
came over here this morning and found that in 1 county or parish in 
my district 17 fires broke out in a certain area within a certain 
limited time an hour or two apart. Of course, thev have traced 
that to incendiary origin. 

It seems almost unthinkable that someone would go through a forest 
and set fire to it at a time when it will burn up, but that occurs and 
without protection you do not know whether you have a forest or you 
have any property or not when you wake up in the morning. So I 
think that protection has done a great deal for us there. I think the 
more we have, the more our people are going to be interested i 
reforesting. 

A number of years ago I recommended mobility in forest fire fight- 
ing; that is, to move it from one area to another where it would be 
usable. At that time we had a huge forest fire adjoining the State 
line of Texas. Texas had fire equipment they could not use in Louisi- 
ana and Louisiana had fire equipment they could not use in Texas 
when needed. I thought mobility would help. But I want to say 
this: That they made such progress in recent years in giving pro- 
tection to the forests that it is most helpful to all of us now. I think 
we ought to go ahead with the program w ith the knowledge that you 
have a real budgetary problem. So I submit it to you on that basis. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Wnueetrrr. I would like to voice again my appreciation of 
those people who have been here with me this morning to you for hav- 
ing allowed us to come here. We did not come here with any idea of 
pressuring you into doing that which we were asking. Our major 
purpose in appearing here this morning was to let you people whom 
we know to be interested in this program—such as you, Mr. Chair- 
man, Mr. Horan, and other members of the committee—know you 
have our moral support and will have our active support on the floor 
of the House. 

oe know you are under very serious budgetary restrictions and 

e know vou are faced with this debt limit: ation that we have heard 

ars tbout. That was our m: jor purpose in being here, to let you 
Pow that you were not alone in your interest in the forestry pro- 
eram because we had been constrained to believe—and we discussed 
it in a prior meeting—we would receive sympathy from this 
committee. 

Thank you very much for your kindness in having heard us. We 
want to assure you we will be on the floor supporting you. 

Mr. Anpersen. I want to give my committee members an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions or make comments if they wish. 

Mr. Horan. No comments. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to say to each of you gentlemen who 
have appeared that this committee knows of your long-time interest 
and service to American agriculture, including forestry. I think 
that the feelings of your group are pretty much the same as that of 
the members of this subcommittee. We do commend you for your 
efforts. 
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Mr. Wueever. The major reason for what might seem to be un- 
seemly haste in my very hurried presentation is that, as I have already 
indicated, we have a program before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture which will soon be a problem of yours in the overall picture. 
1 am hoping we will be able to bring something out of that committee. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you for your very fine presentation this 
morning. 

Gentlemen, we are pleased to have with us again, Congressman 
Selden, of Alabama. Did you have some further points you cared 
to bring before this subcommittee ? 


Pracu-Contrrot Program 
WITNESS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Sevpen. I would like to make a very brief statement in behalf 
of the peach growers of my district who will be very seriously affected 
by the further reduction of funds for the phoney peach-control 
program. 

This program, as you know, is certainly nothing new nor does it 
cost the Federal Government vast sums of money. Yet, it protects 
an industry that has an estimated value of $17 million. 

The United States Department of Agriculture and Alabama’s 
department of agriculture and industries have sponsored and financed 
the phoney peach-control program in Alabama since 1929. Trained 
inspectors have made orchard inspections each year, and the orchard 
owners have cooperated by furnishing the labor necessary to remove 
infected trees. New control practices have been put into effect as 
rapidly as they have been released by research entomologists and 
pathologists. This procedure has been effective, and the disease has 
been controlled to a large degree. 

The State of Alabama has always assumed its pro rata share of the 
cost of this program, and I am sure it expects to continue this practice. 
As far as I have been able to ascertain, however, the State of Alabama 
has enacted no legislation that will make it possible for them to handle 
all or even a larger share of the program in our State. Yet, failure 
to control phoney peach disease in one State might endanger the entire 
peach industry. 

It is my understanding that the larger part of the peach and plum 
nursery stock produced in the eastern United States is grown in areas 
that are now, or have been in the past, infected with phoney peach 
disease. Since this disease affects a section of the country composed 
of several States, it would seem to me that. the Federal Governme i 
should continue to assume a fair portion of the responsibility for its 
contro] and eradication. 

Last year there was a reduction of Federal funds for the phoney 
peach-contro] program, and in the budget now under consideration 
the amount included for the phoney peach-control program for fiscal 
1955 constitutes approximately 25 percent of the sum appropriated 
for 1953. Such a reduction of Federal funds can only mean further 
curtailment of the control program in Alabama. Should an upsurge 
of this disease result, the amount of expenditures necessary to again 
bring this disease under control would undoubtedly be much larger 
than the amount now expended for control work. 
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I therefore respect fully urge the members of tne committee to ive 
this matter serious consideration and, if possible, increase the funds 
for fiscal 1955 for the control of the phoney peach disease. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Tl ank you, Mr. Se den. 

Any questions, gentlemen‘ 

Mr. Horan. I would like to reassure Mr. Selden that we are aware 
of this preblem. We had it last year, as you will recall. We are 
going to give it every consideration. The assertion is made, whethe1 
true or not, that this disease cannot be eradicated. Therefore, the 
State quarantines would not work. The difficulty comes in the ship 
ment of nursery stock. It is one of the items we will have to get to 
getheron. We will work on it when we mark up the bill. 

Mr. Setpen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Whitten? 

Mr. Warrren. Thank you, Mr. Selden. It isa pleasure to have you 
before our committee. I think we are in agreement with you. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We are very much pleased to have with us the Hon 
orable Charles Vursell of Illinois. You have some things you would 
like to bring to the attention of the committee; have you not? 


Mr. Vursev.. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


JAPANESE BrerLe Conrrou 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Vursett. May I say I appreciate the opportunity of coming 
before this splendid subcommittee. I shall try to make my .remarks 
brief. ITassume that most of the facts with reference to the Japanese 
beetle control have been covered by previous witnesses. However, ] 
am apearing before your committee at the request of Mr. Stillman 
J. Stanard, director, Department of Agriculture for Illinois, and also 
at the request of Mr. J.C. Borah of the same department, superintend 
ent, division of plant industry. They have called my attention to 
the fact that the budget estimate before you this year for Japanese 
beetle control has been reduced from about $429,600 in 1954 to $151,850 
for the fiscal year 1955. 

It is my understanding that the reason for this serious reduction 
is based on the fact that in the future the Federal Government will 
not continue its cooperative effort in helping to quarantine this pest, 
leaving this work solely to the States; that hereafter the Federal 
Government will confine its interest in carrying on surveys for the 
various States, locating infested beetle areas, and the second phase of 
its work will be to render technical aid and advice to the States in 
containing and destroying these pests in the area, and preventing their 
spread to uninfected areas. 

Naturally, the various States feel that it is necessary to continue the 
cooperative quarantine effort. In this connection, I would like to 
read into the record a letter I have received from the department of 
agriculture, from my State of Illinois, which, in cooperation with the 
Kederal Government, has been doing a splendid job in handling this 
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very difficult problem so far as it affects the State of Illinois. ‘The 
letter reads as follows: 
Marcu 5, 1054 
Lion. CHARKLI W. VURSELL, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C 


Deak CHARLIE: On February 10 and 11, 1954, a conference was called by the 
chairman of the National Plant Board at Chicago to consider the reduced esti 
nates sent to Congress for Federal insect pest and plant disease control and pat 
quarantine work for the fiscal year 1055 At this meeting a policy with regard to 
Federal responsibilities in plant quarantine matters was adopted by the officials 
of 26 States from all parts of the Nation A copy of this statement of policy 
is enclosed herewith for your information 

As you know, the Japanese beetle control item is of utmost importance to u 
here in Illinoi After a thorough discussion of this item at the Chicago meeting 
the chairman of the National Vilant Board prepared the following statement 
which sums up the justification of a request for $575,000 for Japanese beetle 
control for the fiscal year 1955 instead of the $151,850 provided for this item 
in the 1955 budget estimates 

1. It has been estimated that the present annual dumage by the Japanese beetle 
in the infested States is at least $10 million 

2. The value of regulated articles which are being moved under Federal 
quarantine regulations was estimated to be $17,500,000 for the calendar year 1953 

36. The nursery industry in the infested States spends more than $506 900 
annually for the Japanese beetle quarantine compliances, 

4. ‘The several States also spend more than $500,000 annually for Japanese 
beetle quarantine purposes 

5. expenditures of other parties, industries, and other governmental units 
are considerable but unrecorded 

6. Infested areas Comprise only 5 percent of the total area of the United States. 

7. Reasonable protection is afforded under the present Federal quarantine 
system to the uninfested sections of the country 

8. Reasonable opportunity is given the growers of the infested areas to do 
business in uninfested areas 

% If it were necessary for the several States to take care of Japanese beetle 
control work, individual duplications of effort in survey and research would be 
inevitable and more costly than under the present Federal-State cooperative 
setup. 

It is believed that the request of $575,000 for the fiscal year 1 
beetle control is justifiable It is a matter of record that the Bureau con 

iders $482,700 a minimum for this work Of the $92,500 additional, $50,000 
vould be required in strengthening survey, so that adequate information on 
dissemination of this insect in the peripheral States of infestation might be 
kept current 

Seventeen thousand three hundred additional dollars are needed for replace 
ment of equipment such as trucks, mist blowers, and passenger vehicles. At 
additional $25,000 is necessary to finance technical and material assistance f 
States, especially where new infestations might occur, such as have appeared at 
Sheldon, IIL, in rural districts last summer and with which you are familia 

Very truly yours, 


D5 for Japan Se 


J. C. Boran, Superintendent 


In addition, they point out that the appropriations have been re- 
duced, Furthermore, they insist very strongly that we continue the 
cooperative effort. They hope in the wisdom of the committee that 
it shall make such a decision and having made such a decision will 
then write in whatever is necessary in the appropriations to implement 
and carry forward the work in the coming years as it did in the past 
years. 

Mr. Anpersen. Is it your opinion that the Federal Government 
should maintain the quarantine / 

Mr. Vursett. Mr. Chairman, I was coming to that. I think that 
the Federal Government should continue the quarantine, I make 
that statement because I think this is a matter of national scope. 
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These Japanese beetles have no respect for State lines. It is the policy 
of the present administration that the Federal Government cooperate 
on any matter, whether it be the building of the Hells Canyon Dam 
or in floc d controls where a proposition cannot be carried out by a 
local community or where it can better be done with better results, 
with less money, than when the Federal Government cooperates on a 
matter where the people cannot take care of it themselves. 

I think this committee knows more about what should be done than 
anyone else, probably, in the Congress because you have had the ex- 
perience of appropriating year after vear to contain and mitigate the 
ravages of pests and you have had the opportunity to observe the 
results obtained from the appropriations you have granted to the 
State in this cooperative effort. 

It is my opinion that if this is suddenly cut off, the economy of the 
Nation will be hurt more by reason of changing this plan suddenly 
than if this plan is continued. If this cooperative effort is stopped 
at the present time, the States and the localities and those engaged in 
the production of trees and various other products will have to spend 
a great deal more money than they would. 

After having spent more money, the pests will not be controlled 
so well, with the result that the pests will have cost the Government 
a great deal in their destruction of production. That this policy 
should be carried along is my thought, continuing through the coming 
fiscal year, which would give an opportunity for this committee and 
other related people who are interested, as well as the States, to work 
out a program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In other words, the States should be given definite 
notice of any abrupt change in the viewpoint of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. , Vomens. L. Mr. Chairman, I think you are exactly right. I think 
this change is too sudden. There is only a small amount of money 
involved, but it is my opinion with the small amount of money involved 

carrying on the policy established that better results will be obtained 
in combating the damage of pests throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Anpersen. In addition to Japanese beetle control we have cer- 
tain other control programs for such things as the phony peach and 
peach mosaic, the golden nematode, the white-fringed beetle, the gypsy 
moth, and others. I think it is a matter of policy for the Congress to 
decide as to whether these should be considered as national problems, 
or should be released entirely to the States for control work? 

In many of these, if we do take out the Federal supervision, we will 
have a series of embargoes emanating from one State against the 
other. TI would hate to see a thing of that kind happen. 

Mr. Vursety. I heartily agree. While this is a matter that in total 
runs into a considerable sum but not what we would term a great sum 
in Government, the danger is, as you well pointed out, that the States 
will not carry through, will not cooperate. There will be State em- 
bargoes. We cooperate in national roads across State lines, and in 
interstate the Government cooperates in many ways. I think before 
any policy is changed that it ought to have great thought on the part 
of the Congress. I think it is the Congress’ responsibility. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Vursell, for a very good statement. 
You have always through the years shown your great concern for 
agriculture. I wish there were more like you in this C ongress. 
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The committee stands adjourned until 1: 30. 
Mr. ANperseN. We are glad to have with us our colleague, Con- 
gressman Harold Ostertag of New York. 


Gypsy Morn Con'rrou 
WITNESS 


HON. HAROLD OSTERTAG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. OsrertaG. I would like to insert a statement and include with 
- a schedule of estimated expenditures by the States of the North- 
ast on gypsy moth control during fiscal year 1953 and 1954; and two, 
the seven-point program as submitted to the States of the Northeast 
by the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the control of the gypsy moth. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE HAROLD C. OSTERTAG BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 
16, 1954 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to address my remarks to several aspects of the proposed 
budget for the Department of Agriculture 

First, I am glad to note the increased funds for such programs as research and 
extension services, both in agriculture and in the all-important field of forest 
tire control. Recognition of the vital part these services play in our agricultural 
economy is essential, in my judgment. They are not glamorous activities, and 
perhaps for that very reason, they have gotten short shrift in the past decades, 
when we have been more disposed to poke the fire from the top than to apply 
ithe draft at the base. Research and extension particularly have been the low 
men on the totem pole in our agricultural budgets for many years. They are 
even in this fiscal year. For example, we are spending 10 times as much on ACP 
and SCS services this year than we are on the Extension Service, and we are 
spending about 6 times as much on these conservation programs as we are 
spending on research. I have no quarrel with the land and water conservation 
programs where they are really paying dividends in terms of greater produc- 
tivity and utilization of our resources. 

But it seems to me we have not always given full and fair recognition to 
the part that research can play in the development of our agricultural economy, 
or to the application of research, through a strong Extension Service. I wish 
to commend the administration for the balanced approach it has taken with 
respect to the proposed budget for fiscal 1955, and to express the hope that you 
gentlemen will sustain the items for these purposes. 

With respect to certain projected cuts for insect and pest control, as recom- 
mended in the budget, it seems to me the present proposals may be pennywise and 
pound-foolish. I refer especially to the projected cuts in the gypsy moth and 
white pine blister rust natal programs. The blister rust program has made 
possible the harvesting and use of a huge volume of white pine which otherwise 
would have been destroyed. It has paid definite economic dividends, and I 
believe it will continue to do so. Because so many State legislatures meet only 
biennially, it will be extremely difficult for some of the States to make the 
necessary budget provisions to take up the sag in the program, if the proposed 
Federal budget cut of approximately a half million dollars is allowed to stand. 
I hope you will give this matter your most careful consideration in making a 
final determination on this budget item. 

Insofar as the gypsy moth program is concerned, I should like to point out that 
the States of the Northeast are doing active and valuable work in preventing the 
spread of this destructive pest, at a cost of more than $1 million annually. Here 
again, the drastic cut in the proposed budget will severely hamper the control 
program. The results may be highly adverse economically, not only for the 
States where the pest is now endemic, but in the other States to which it may 

42898—54— pt. 4 
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spread, as a result of removal of the successful quarantine which the Federal 
Government has thus far maintained. 

The States of the Northeast maintain a Regional Coordinating Committee on 
Gypsy Moth Control, through which a sustained attack on this pest has been 
waged for several years past, with extensive and effective cooperation from the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Last fall, the Department, through its Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, submitted to the Northeastern Regional Coordinating Committee a seven 
point program for the continuing fight against the gypsy moth. The program 
was approved by formal resolution, and the States proceeded in the belief that 
the Federal-State program would go forward as planned. The drastic reduction 
in the recommended budget item will, however, cripple the program most 
seriously 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believes that we should relinquish and 
delegate to the States every proper and appropriate function. This must, how- 
ever, be done on a scheduled and orderly basis, and the proposed cut in the gypsy) 
moth control program will make an orderly readjustment on the part of the 
States exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. I urge you to give this most earnest 
consideration in making a final determination of this budget item. 

I should like to inelnde in the record at this point (1) a schedule of estimated 
expenditures by the States of the Northeast on gypsy moth control during fiscal 
year 1953-54: and (2) the seven-point program as submitted to the States of the 
Northeast by the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the control of the gypsy moth. 


Estimated ¢ rpey ditures by States during fiseal year 1953 a4 for control and 
prevention of spread of the gypsy moth 
State: {mount 
Connecticut S50, 000 
Maine 21. 000 
Massachusetts T57. O00 
New Hampshire 3, 600 
New Jersey 22, 630 
New York 213,500 
Pennsylvania 67. 3200 
Rhode Island 10, 000 
Vermont 4, 600 


Total : eames ; east we 1, 149, 630 


SEVEN-PoINr PROGRAM OF THE BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE, 
SUBMITTED AT GREENFIELD, MASS., JUNE 25, 1953 

Because of the imperative need for preventing spread of the gypsy moth to 
uninfested forest areas of high value and as a means of protecting presently 
infested woodlands from repeated and uncontrolled defoliation, the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine proposes the following program for achieving 
these ol je tives: 

1. Establishment of a barrier zone along the perimeter of the gypsy moth regu 
lated area in Connecticut, New York, and Vermont, extending from Long Island, 
N. Y.. to the Canadian border The proposed zone is continuous except for a 
break extending through the eastern Adirondack Mountains where growth, site, 
and climatic conditions are known to be unfavorable and provide a natural 
harrier against the establishment and spread of gypsy moth infestation. 

2. Operation of a cooperative survey and eradication program within the 
barrier zone as the principal means of preventing further expansion of the 
infested region. 

Operation of a cooperative survey and control program with States involved 
in infested territory immediately east of the barrier zone to detect and suppress 

» occurrence of gypsy moth outbreak which threaten spread into the barrier 

- area 
Conducting cooperative trapping surveys with States and other govern- 
il units in territory west and south of the barrier zone, promptly eradicat- 
1 infestations that may have become established in such areas. 
Provision of Federal assistance, to the limit of available funds, to States in 
1¢ infested region in the development of control techniques and programs 
designed to prevent economie and aesthetic losses which would result from con 
tinued defoliation in this general area 
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6. Strengthening of quarantine operations through close coordination of 
control and regulatory activities and expansion of inspection and certification 
services insofar as appropriated funds will permit. Regulatory functions will 
include preparation and distribution of illustrated leaflets and 
of an educational program to disseminate information on this publie enemy 

7. Establishment of study-plots in the generally infested region to obtain addi 
tional information on the epidemiology of the gypsy moth. Annual observations 
in these areas should provide valuable information on the expectable occurrence 
of defoliation and would provide an opportunity to correlate and study factors 
which may have an influence on cyclic fluctuations of moth abundance. Cooper 
tive assistance in making these studies is solicited from the affected States of 


posters as part 


the region 


Mr. Osterrac. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to supplement what I have said in my prepared statement 
by saving that for many years as a member of the New York State 
Legislature and particularly as chairman of the Commission on Inter 
state ¢ ooperation it was mV pris ilege to work wit h our sister States in 
dealing with many problems of mutual concern, including that of 
forestry. It embraced such problems as pest control, forest fire, and 
many other aspects of forestry. | might point out that among the 
other things we achieved was the establishment of the Northeastern 
States forest fire control compact. 

The gypsv moth problem is one of localized concern at the moment. 
but it seems to me that unless we as a Nation participate in the concern 
of this gypsy moth problem that it can well be a national crisis. It is 
my understanding that the Department of Agriculture and the 
Forest Service and the State foresters themselves recognize that the 
best that can be achieved at the moment is for control rather than 
eradication. 

I believe vou will find that the appropriation from the standpoint of 
the Federal Government has been reduced from $528,800 for fiscal 
1954 to $197,200 for fiscal 1955. As I mentioned before, this is a prob- 
lem which is of localized concern and I doubt that the States have had 
suflicient opportunity to meet the full responsibility for the control of 
gypsy moth. There is also another factor that 1 would hike to call 
your attention to, and I do so as a member of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. Sooner or later we are going to have to de 
termine where the States’ responsibilities lie and where the Federal 
Government's responsibilities lie in connection with these intergovern 
mental problems. It would seem to me that we should await the rec 
ommendations of the Intergovernmental Commission in the matter of 
national resources where some determination can be made as to how 
far and how much the Federal CGrovernment should be responsible for 
the cnr ry ing of these resources, 

So my purpose today is to recommend that consideration be 
oiven in increasing the amount of money for gypsy moth control to 
that of the previous appropriation, at least until the States have had 
an opportunity to put their houses in order. 

Mr. Anprersen. May I say, Congressman, that this subcommittee is 
disturbed about many of the proposals before it in the budget, which 
on the one hand provide considerable increases in extension and re- 
search and on the other hand make a considerable decrease in actual 
control work on certain programs. We feel that we must balance the 
bill before it leaves this subcommittee. The program which you have 
just mentioned, gypsy moth control, along with the others, certainly 
will receive our utmost possible ¢ onsideration. 
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Mr. Osrerrac. I might point out to you, Mr. Chairman, that the 
States of the Northeast are now appropriating and spending about 
$1,200,000 for the control of the gypsy moth in connection with their 
OWN program. 

Mr. Anprersen. That indicates their real interest in the matter. 

Mr. Osrerrac. On the other hand, I would like to say this one 
idded point, and that is that while I am not familiar with any imbal- 
ance that exists in the agricultural, I do not want my appearance here 
today or any remarks to indicate that I feel that more than is neces- 
ary has been appropriated for research and for extension service. 

Mr. Anpersen. Certainly not, Congressman. This committee has 
always backed up 100 percent anything in the way of authorized re- 
search and extension. But there is such a thing of having an imbal- 
ance in the entire bill. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I would be for placing the whole responsibility on 
the States for several of these programs like the gypsy moth. 

Mr. Horan. Why did they not have ample opportunity to go ahead ? 

Mr. Osrerrac. I doubt they were aware this sh: arp change was com- 
ing. I feel if we are going to do it, we should do it in an orderly 
fashion over a period of vears. 

Mr. Horan. That was the position the subcommittee took last year. 
That is true of a number of items, including the SCS nurseries we 
have scattered over the country. That is one of the things we are 
going to weigh and balance when we mark this up. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Chairman, one of the things I think this com- 
mittee and the Federal Government and the C ongress should consider 
is the fact, Where are our national responsibilities in these matters ? 
In gypsy moth control the problem exists in the Massachusetts area. 
It is spreading over to New York and Pennsylvania. Suppose New 
bag k and Pennsylvania and Massachusetts t ake the position that we 
‘an do very little about this from the standpoint of spreading to other 
States. Therefore, we will not assume the responsibility because it 
vill not affect us any greater than it does today. 

Mr. Horan. We had Mr. Yops before us and Mr. Wood from Penn- 
sylvania and the gentleman from Massachusetts. Their testimony is 
very good. It isin the record on this. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I just wanted to let you people know that I support 
the idea of this. 

Mr. Horan. We need all the counsel we can get. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Congressman, for your interest in agri- 
culture which I have known for several years. 

Gentlemen, we have with us Mr. Bray of Indiana. 

Congressman, we will be glad to have a statement from you. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
been for some years very interested in the extension program. By that 
I mean principally the work done in the counties by what we call the 
county agent and his assistants. They are accomplishing, in my opin- 
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ion, enormous good not only for the immediate present but in the 
future. 

Mr. Anpersen. They have accomplished tremendous good in the 
past, too. 

Mr. Bray. They have. And their potential good in the future, in 
my opinion, is unlimited. I know in the section of southern Indiana, 
where I am from, that I would say without exception the farmers and 
the farm families and gradually now the business and professional 
people in the towns anc smaller cities especially are very interested 
in that work. 

Mr. AnperseN. I know that every member of this subcommittee 
present is a great friend of the 4-H Club and extension work. So you 
are talking to a group of friends when you are talking to us, Mr. 
Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I appreciate that. I understand the budget this year 
provides somewhat more than in the past. You gentlemen are in a 
better position than I to know exactly the needs. I do want, how- 
ever, to add that I think you should treat this program as liberally as 
you can. Very little of the Federal money spent has done more gxood 
than that spent in the extension program. I trust that this committee 
will see that this good work is continued and expanded. 

Mr. ANpersen. Thank you. 

I have a letter here from Congressman James B. Utt, together with 
a letter from the Escondido Chamber of Commerce, Escondido, Calif.., 
which Mr. Utt would like to have us insert in the record at this point. 
Without objection that will be done. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

Marcu 16, 1954 
Hon. H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Chairman, Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear CoLteaaue: In view of the fact that fire hazards exist in the area of 
the Cleveland National Forest I wish to joint with my colleagues from California 
in urging that at least $17 million be included in the budget in order to carry 
out the program of the national forests of southern California. It is requested 
that you include in the record a resolution from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Escondido, Calif. 

Thank you for your kind attention to this. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES B. Utr, Member of Congress. 


EscoNpIpO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Escondido, Calif., March 9, 1954. 
Hon. H. CArt. ANDERSEN, 
Chairman, Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ANDERSEN: Our organization joins with the Board of Supervisors of 
San Diego County and the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles County, and other 
groups and bodies, in earnestly urging an appropriation of at least $17 million 
to bring the national forests located in southern California up to the fire-protection 
standard outlined in the United States forest replanning program. 

Each year in the national forests of southern California and, especially, in these 
recent years of less than normal rainfall, there have been disastrous, ruinous, and 
costly fires, which could have been prevented, if proper fire protection could have 
been provided in advance. There is certain to be a repetition of such fires, unless 
an adequate protection program, providing the proper level of service, involving a 
full 12-month fire protection service is established and maintained. 

We support and endorse the program presented by the supervisors and other 
responsible Forest Service officials, and urge its implementation through proper 
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and necessary appropriation of funds by the Congress. Forests are irreplaceable, 
and there are only a few left, and these in California which, because of our semi- 
arid climate, are more vulnerable than elsewhere, should certainly have this 
protection, if they are not to be entirely lost to us and to future generations. We 
ask for your own interest and helpfulness, and your support for an appropriation 
necessary to do the job, in accordance with the schedules of the Forest Service. 
Very truly yours, 
Rosert Hays, Secretary-Manager. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Gavin, we are glad to have you with us. You 
have always shown great interest in our forests and the preservation 
of our natural resourcees 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman and members of your Committee on 
Appropriations, on other occasions I have considered it not only a 
privilege but also a responsibility to appear in behalf of the ap- 
propriations for the United States Forest Service. I have always 
been deeply appreciative of the consideration given my remarks. Also, 
I want to compliment this committee on the thorough and adequate 
manner in which you consider the items that are so essential to the 
operation of our great national forests and for the cooperation with 
the States in their work on privately owned woodlands. 

I fee] that it is unnecessary for me to point out to my distinguished 
colleagues on this committee the unportance of our forest resources 
in America. Trees and the products they furnish have been a vital 
factor in the development of our country. Our copius stands of 
timber, many ot whic h have been exploited, have served to improve 
our way of life. If the past has been an age of wood, so to speak, 
the present and the future are just as dependent on ample supplies 
of Saaiceiiee and pulpwood from whence come our great structural 
timbers, our lumber, our plywood, and the woodpulp which is now the 
raw material for a host of products. 

While considering the direct products that trees can be made into, 
we must not forget the other values we derive from the forests: 
Water, wildlife, recreation, forage, minerals, and soil not ravished 
by the processes of erosion. And, gentlemen, may Il remind you 
that in these chaotic and troubled times, we cannot offer encourage- 
ment or hope toa poverty-stric ken worl | if our own resources are a 
lowed to degenerate through neglect or misuse. Neither can we de- 
plete them and a ‘by arrive at a danger point in our own destiny that 
may eventually be our undoing. I feel sure that m: iny of these con- 
sider: ations are very care fully weighed and evaluated as you do about 
this serious business of providing an adequate working fund for the 
great forestry enterprises of our Nation. 

Last week in debate on the floor I made the statement that, “I am 
sure that if the Congress would appropriate sufficient money to in- 
crease their activities.” and here I refer to the United States Forest 
Service and the national forests, “they could carry on a more exten- 
sive program as far as the production of timber in the forests is con- 
cerned.” My statement was not challenged because I believe the 
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Congress is generally aware of the excellent job that is being done with 
the appropriation that is available. 

With a regular appropriation of around $6414 million for current 
operating and capital expenditures on the national forests for last 
year, the Forest Service took in receipts amounting to over $76 million. 
And there were other great public values resulting that could not be 
evaluated in terms of dollars. Page 19 of the Annual Report of the 
Chief of the Forest Service gave a good account of these other values. 

With these thoughts uppermost in my mind, I am genuinely sur- 
prised to find on pag? 338 of the printed budget that the appropriation 
for the protection ‘and management of the national forests in fiscal 
year 1955 had been reduced by some $2 million. I cannot begin to 
rationalize why such a cut would be proposed at this time. I believe 
that my distinguished colleagues on this committee will review the 
proposed cut very critically and on the basis of their evaluation 
take action to prevent any decrease in protection and management 
work on our national forests. 

While over the years my principal concern has been in watching 
out for the welfare and sound development of our national forests and 
in particular the great Allegheny National Forest in my own State, 
I have been keenly interested in the improvement of the privately 
owned woodland in the Nation. I have been particularly concerned 
over the heavy cutting, the burning, and the lack of reforestation on 
our small-forest properties. Mr. Chairman, I mean the millions of 
little woodlands owned by farmers, school teachers, businessmen, 
and others. 

In my own State of Pennsylvania, 99.9 percent of all forest owners 
are in this class of small owners. They control an average of 62 acres 
each. There are problems of fire protection, planting, better cutting, 
und protecting the woodlands from disease. 

The United States Forest Service has been cooperating with Penn- 
svivania in the control of fire on these private forests since 1920. 
Pennsylvania was among the first 24 States in the Nation to start such 
work. The State organization has made an enviable record in con- 
trolling fires. Last year only five-tenths of 1 percent of the private 
woodland under preter tion burned. And all of the woodland in Penn- 
sylvania is under organized protection. 

Smokers, I understand, still cause the largest number of fires. 

The State is now operating on a budget for fire control that is some 
$50,000 under the level of the past several years. The Federal Clarke- 
McNary cooperative funds of $196,000 allotted to Pennsylvania is 

‘arrying a part of the great burden of fire control on private lands in 
Pesantonin The State is spending $788,000 in the cooperative 
endeavor of long standing. This represents a well-tested cooperative 
relationship aimed at protecting a resource that is valuable to our 
Nation. It is regrettable that on page 3438 of the printed budget these 
funds for cooperation with the States in fire control have been cut by 
some 50 percent. (Pennsylvania’s reduction will be $9,072 

There are several million acres of woodland in Pennsylvania that 
need reforestation in the form of tree planting. Here, again, my 
State began cooperation with the United States Forest Service in 1925: 
171% million trees are being grown and distributed to private owners 
each year for planting. Whule the cooperation of the Federal partner 
in money amounts to only about $10,000 each year, it is a factor that 





strengthens the program. And again as in fire the State is oper- 
ating on a budget which has been reduced some $50,000 over past years. 

Pennsylvania's great forests have been cut in the past to help build 
many sections of our Nation. For what particular reason has this 
Federal cooperative fund for tree planting been eliminated in the 
budget of 1955? I refer again to the item on page 343, covering this 
work with the States. 

While Pennsy lvania has been out of the farm forestry cooperative 
work for several years due to the press of another activity—the need 
to complete management plans for the State forests—the State did 
begin cooperation with the Forest Service in the employment of farm 
foresters in 1940. We were up to nine farm aa and the hope 
that an cooperative endeavor can be resumed at an early date. 
But again I find the farm forestry cooperation item deine ly elimi- 
nated on ‘pend 343 of the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the committee will ponder at some length the 
consequences of this recommended cut. There are some 270 of these 
farm foresters in other States and they are getting better management 
into the small farm and nonfarm forests. As I recall, the Congress 
strengthened this work through new legislation as late as 1950. I do 
not believe we now want to see it abandoned or discontinued. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I want to mention another item in State 
cooperation where the elimination of funds for 1955 will surely have 
adverse effects on the welfare of a segment of our forest resource. I 
refer to funds for cooperation with the States in the control of white 
pine blister rust on State and private lands. The item is on page 338 
of the budget. 

White pine is one of the important timber-producing trees in my 
State. It is important in States from Maine to California. This 
disease came to our shores from Europe many years ago. It threat- 
ened to wipe out our valuable stands of white pine. Fortunately, 
contro] measures were started before such a catastrophe occurred. 

In Pennsylvania we began cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1924 in the control of this disease on State and private forests. 
Now the Federal share in the work is some $11,000 annually and the 
State spends over $25,000. It is an important cooperative effort where 
teamwork on the part of both partners is essential if the white pine 
is to be safe from the ravages of this disease. The complete elimina- 
tion of the cooperative Federal funds for this work will not only 
reduce the effectiveness and scope of the control work in my State, 
but also in 20 or more other States where this tree is valuable in the 
timber crop. 

Aguin, Mr. Chairman, I would hope that the Federal Government 
will not discard its responsibility to cooperate in this worthwhile en- 
deavor. Disease usually doesn’t recognize State boundaries. A valu- 
able timber tree is in jeopardy. 

Mr. Chairman, my grave concern for the present and future welfare 
of our great forest resource is a genuine concern. It is based on more 
than just passing interest in what our forests have contributed in the 
past or will be expected to provide in the future; it is based on the 
realization that well-protected, well-managed forests contribute to a 
sound economy and to better living. 

Therefore, I hope that you will give every consideration to main- 
taining our forestry appropriations at the levels Congress approved 
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for the present fiscal year, and you have my support should you deem 
it necessary to recommend additional funds for increasing sustained 
yield operations and timber sales on our national! forests. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Congressman Gavin, for a fine state- 
ment. I might say for the record there is proposed a decrease in State 
and private forestry cooperation of $1,560,690. That proposed de- 
crease would reduce the 1954 appropriations for cooperation in forest- 
fire control about 5 percent from the amount of $9,449,500 to $8,968,300 ; 
also, as you have stated, it eliminates entirely any Federal aid in rela- 
tion to the 2 items cooperation in forestry planting, and coopera- 
tion in forestry management and processing. 

This subcommittee is quite concerned about the elimination of those 
two items and certainly will give your remarks every possible con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Gavin. I am glad to have vou make such a statement. I under- 
stand that in the cooperative forestry planting, a total amount of 
$447,061 was stricken. 

Mr. ANpgerRSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. In cooperative forest management and processing, the 
total amount of $652,429 was stricken out. In forest cooperation there 
has been a reduction of about 5 percent. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. That amounted to about $461,000, I believe. 

Mr. ANpbERSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. I certainly hope that the committee will give their very 
serious consideration to the restoration of these cuts. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you. We will certainly take your sugges- 
tions under advisement. 

Mr. Mumma, do you have a statement to make? 


Oo 


Forrest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Mumma. I just have a few thoughts. I am interested in this 
absolute cutting out of the cooperative tree planting and the property 
forest processing. I ask that consideration be given to the advisa- 
bility of cutting out these programs all at once. I feel that our own 
people are entitled to an opportunity to get their house in order the 
same as we have done on the foreign expenditures. 

Most important to my mind is this item of cooperative forest tree 
planting. ‘The amounts of trees such as have formerly been distrib- 
uted are not an overnight reality. You cannot grow those all at 
once. You first put the seed in. Then you have seedlings and then 
you have transplants of various ages. ‘These are all figured out by 
the forester who has had the field experience as to what will suit a 
particular site or location, whether it be in the North or South in 
which they may be placed. This is at least a 3-year plan. The State 
expenditures in the last fiscal year were 7 to 1 against the Federal 
participation. 

Many of our State legislatures are not in session and will not be 
before the next calendar year. ‘This may ruin not only their plans but 
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cause damage to their nursery practice and their stocks by not being 
able to project the rotation which they may have in their nursery. 
I ask only for a warning for these things to be expected. If they 
cannot stand on their own legislation in light of the present program 
of the National Government only doing for people those things they 
cannot do themselves, I am willing to abide by your decision ; but give 
them a chance. 

In regard to management cooperation, I believe that is a more 
important item selfishly than in the South and Western States and 
their viewpoint has no doubt been well presented. Try, too, not to 
make this a beheading process. For the next 20 years I believe that 
the main eastern area objective is the establishment and protection of 
the forests. However, this, too, is dependent on trained advice. 

In this management proposition it does hurt me to go in my own 
district and see a little plot of about 5 acres that some itinerant saw- 
man with a portable mill will go in and take some good white oak 
could be used for this more expensive purpose. All he thinks of is 
2 by 4’s and 2 by 6’s. There is some need for it, but I think thai 
the planting proposition should be given your special consideration. 

Even in this management cooperation, the States are paying half 
the costs. There are also large areas which are under cooperative 
care, private care, in the Eastern States. Some of these areas in the 
northeastern part of our country and the South are concerned with 
paper bag companies. 

I am sure all this talk I heard was not for the purpose of having 
me here to testify. There is need for this work, and once again I 
would like to approach it from this proposition of them having the 
green light. If you people ever worked on the railroad, you know 
there is an intermediary light, a yellow light. 

Mr. Anpersen. This subcommittee has several times this spring dis- 
cussed this very thing in relation to this and other programs. = 
fair thing we can do is perhaps to decrease them 20 percent a year « 
thereabouts and serve notice on the States in plenty of time so that 
they can get ready to take them over. I think that is the only fair 
thing to do. We do not agree with anything that you might term 
“the beheading process” in any of this. I appreciate your coming here 
to help us in this problem. 

Mr. Mumma. I would not have come here had T heard that state- 
ment. You and I are in full agreement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. By coming here you help to back us up in our be- 
lief; does he not, Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. Marsnartn. When we get out on the floor of the House, 
some people have looked at a budget item as being such a sacred thing 
that it should not be changed by congressional committees. I am 
sure that we are going to need just all of the support. we can get on 
this and other items in our bill which we consider to be most impor- 
tant to the welfare of this country. 

Mr. Horan. You were both here when Congressman Ostertag 
testified. Definitely, I think wherever the influence or the service of 
a nursery or any other Federal activity crosses State lines, there is a 
Federal responsibility there because of the interstate nature of any 
given facility. 

Mr. Mumma. Those moth files know no State boundaries, 

Mr. Horan. The same thing is true of your nursery operation. 
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Mr. Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. I was told yesterday by our colleague from West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Bailey, that the State of West Virginia is now operating 
their nursery and supplying the surrounding States with considerable 
stock. 

Mr. Mumma. That is fine. You are speaking about the commit 
tee’s approach. I am a new Member of Congress, but it does make 
me feel awfully happy when these committees, as they have veen doing 
this year, bring this work out on the floor, and it is generally accepted 
by the Congress on either side. Jt shows that there is basic honesty 
in the thing. There they passed that civil-functions bill a few min 
utes ago with no opposition at all. That is the whole point I am 
after: Don’t run into the red light. 

Here is the third thing, the forest fires. We cannot wish that there 
be no forest fires. We cannot wish that. My experience is that it is 
unpredictable how much money you need for forest-fire protection. 
You are not cutting it much. You may have a nice season where 
there are not many fires. You may have a bad one. In my exper 
ence, a forest fire 1s something like a train wreck or any emergency. 
You put it out, and you take care of the cost. 

Mr. Marsuauy. It is expensive when it is not put out. 

Mr. Mumma. I hope in your extensive hearings on the entire au- 
thorization request you have run into other situations which in the 
give-and-take solutions will give the programs I have mentioned the 
yellow light of which I have just spoken. 

Surely this is one of the objectives of Operation Home Folks. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you for a very good statement, Congress- 
man Mumma. You are to be commended for your great interest in 
these important matters. 

Mr. ANnveRSEN. We are glad to have with us today Congressman 
Percy Priest, of Tennessee. Mr. Priest, do you have a statement for 
the committee this afternoon ¢ 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Priest. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of appearing 
before the committee. J realize that you have a heavy schedule, and 
that you have heard a great many witnesses. I realize also that it 
might be a little bit presumptuous for me to come before a committee 
that knows as much about a subject as I know this subcommittee 
knows about this whole agricultural subject and its needs in this 
country. 

I am here today, Mr. Chairman, primarily not for the purpose of 
asking an increase in a fund, but to ask the subcommittee to report 
favor ably the budget recommendation in two particulars. 

Those particulars are for the Extension Service, the assistance to 
the States in the Extension Service, and for the research program in 
agriculture. I more or less grew up with the Extension Service. It 
has been very close tome. My first interest in it, I think, was aroused 
when the first county agent in Murray County, Tenn., came to our 





farm when I was a little boy to help us with a cholera epidemic 
among hogs. From that moment on my interest in the Extension 
Service grew. It increased considerably during the 7 years when 
I taught in the rural high school and was rather closely associated 
with Extension Service in the community. 

When I served 14 years as a newspaperman, that interest expanded 
col siderably, and it ts is alw: avs been a service very close to my heart, 
if I might put it that way. 

I believe the funds that have been +: propriated by the Federal 
Government in that particular field and in the field of research, per 
haps have brought more return for ‘alla appropriated than in any 
other phase of our agricultural program. 

I do not minimize any of the others, not in any sense. But I feel 
very strongly that the budget has been rather realistic, and T think 
venerous. in its recommendations in these two particular categories 
for the next fiscal year 

As TI said, 1 am sure that TI cannot tell you anything that you do not 
already know about the Extension Service, or the research service. 
I simply urge again that the committee give every possible consid- 
eration to the reé porting favorably of the budget recommendation in 
the etTwo particu 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement. IT ask unani- 
mous consent of the committee that I might extend this statement very 
briefly in order to present to the committee a few statistics with which 
I am sure you already pt rhaps are overburdened. 

But I ask unanimous consent to hand to the clerk by tomorrow a 
brief extension of the remarks I make in the interest of these two par- 
ticular items in the appropriation. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You may certainly do that. 

May I say this: This subcommittee has always been extremely 
friendly to Extension. We recognize the great work that it has done 
in the past. They are asking, however, for very sizable increase in 
this bill, as you know. 

Mr. Priest. I realize that. 

Mr. Anpersen. It would be far easier to meet that increase, were 
it not for the fact that in a good many programs in the bill itself the 
budget is also suggesting decreases where it hurts. Just what the 
committee can do in the markup has not, of course, as yet been dis- 

‘ussed. But it is going to be very difficult, I would say, if not impos- 
nitte to permit the entire proposed increase to go into the bill. 

Mr. aa One of our difficulties, Mr. Priest, is that there is a 
tendency on the part of the budget and the Department to turn a lot 
of the Re ams over to the States for operation. 

[I can see no fault with it if it is properly evaluated and the partner- 
ship between the States and the Federal Government exists. Where 
there are interstate problems involved, though, I think the Federal 
Government has to hold up its end of it. 

However, in the absence of the State legislatures so that the States 
may assume these responsibilities, this subcommittee feels that we do 
have a problem of evaluating, if we are going to stay anywhere near 
the budget on the Department, when we mark up the bill. We do not 
know what we are going to do yet. 

Mr. Priest. Mr. Horan, I am quite conscious of that problem. May 
I say in response to what you and the chairman have said, that I do 


lar « it vores. 
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not make this request for the full budget recommendation for ex- 
tension and for research with any idea of minimizing some of the 
other programs. I realize that some of the other cuts in soil con- 
servation and forestry and, I think, perhaps a provision with reference 
to pest control. 

Mr. Anpersen. And the brucellosis and tuberculosis control, also. 

Mr. Priest. They are indeed important, Mr. Chairman. 

I simply make the statement with reference to these two categories 
knowing full well that the committee has these other prob ylems and 
an overall problem to work out. We would all hope, of course, that 
some of the cuts in some of the other programs, some of the budget 
cuts might be restored, and I realize in doing that it might be necessary 
to trim in some other places. 

Feeling so strongly as I have always felt about the Extension Serv- 
ice in particular, I was greatly pleased that the budget recommended 
a sizable boost in that program, and I wanted the committee to know 
of my interest in it and my hope that the increase insofar as it is 
pos ssible might be sup yported by the subcommittee. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You may recall that back in 1947 Mr. Horan, Mr. 
Whitten and I went up against considerable opposition on the floor in 
raising the Extension increment from $8 million to $10 million. 

Mr. Priest. I do remember it quite well, sir. I was very happy to 
support you at that time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That indic sn our interest in trying to do what we 
could then for Extension. And I assure you we w ill do ever ything we 
can under the circumstances now, Mr. Priest. 

Mr. Priest. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I again wish to express my 
appreciation for the privilege of appearing here and the courtesy you 
have shown me. I will file with the clerk a brief addenda to these 
remarks, if I may. 

Mr. Marsnauy. I think it is highly commendable that Mr. Priest has 
come before this committee, letting us know his wishes. I cannot let 
the opportunity pass, however, without calling his attention to the fact 
that this committee has over the years been quite generous in their 
support of the Extension Service. ‘I have before me a table, on page 
678 of the hearings, part 2 of the hearings, and I thought some of the 
figures might be a trifle interesting to some people who have felt that 
the extension program has been neglected. 

In 1932 we had in the United States 2,708 county agents. In 1953 
ve find 5,324 county agents, more than double. 

In 1932 we had 5,959 all kinds of extension workers, and in this last 
year we had 12,624. 

Again, an item which has more than doubled. You expressed your 
interest in 4-H Club work, and I think the record should show that 
in 1932 we had something like 221 assistant county agents and club 
agents, and last year ‘we had 620 that were being assisted through 
Federal cooperation. 

Mr. Priest. Mr. Marshall, I appreciate your putting those figures 
into the record at this point, because it concurs, or they concur, with 
my own impression that this committee has been very greatly inter- 
ested and rather generous in this particular field. For that I express 
also my deep appreciation. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Gentlemen, the next witness will be ( Congressman 
James Trimble, of Arkansas. 
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ReEsEARCH 
WITNESS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Troeete. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committeee. I have a prepared statement that I have left with the 
reporter that I wish to have placed into the record. 

Mr. Anversen. We are glad to have that, Congressman Trimble. 

(Mr. Trimble’s prepared statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the benefits of research in 
agriculture have already been fabulous, but we still have problems which must 
be solved. I am hopeful that through intelligent, consistent research directed 
to fields of urgent need we may be able to find answers of great benefit to our 
own and to succeeding generations. 

In our State, agriculture is a billion-dollar industry, and our experiment sta- 
tions and extension service have been extremely valuable in the development and 
expansion of that industry. Here are some examples: 

1. Cotton has provided almost half of Arkansas’ farm income in recent years. 
Twenty-five years ago the State average yield was around 200 pounds per acre. 
Today it is in the neighborhood of 350 pounds. This near doubling can be at- 
tributed to successful and continuing war on pests, fight on plant diseases, better 
soil treatment, and improved cultivation efficiency—all research functions. 

2. Rice ranks second as a cash crop in Arkansas. Research and extension 
have helped rice farmers utilize new developments in technology and mechaniza- 
tion. Research continues on the serious ground-water problem in addition to 
the outstanding work on plant diseases and pests. 

8. With the rapid expansion of soybean production in Arkansas came an urgent 
demand for more research for a plant better adapted to the southern climate. 

4. Research has gone far in developing varieties of grains and grasses resist- 
ant to disease, but because new diseases are forever coming into the plant pic- 
ture, this research must be a continuing process. 

5. Increased rate of gain has been the object of research in heef cattle breeding 

6. Research and extension have helped growers keep pace with the fast 
moving broiler industry. One of the main factors in more efficient broiler produc- 
tion has been the development of faster growing strains. Research has been 
conducted into lowering of feeding costs. 

7. Research has made a number of real contributions to hog farmers. 

8. Over the years, the service has helped dairy farmers in efforts toward herd 
improvement. Feed research continues in this large and important segment. 

In general our problems are the problems of many of the other States. 
We need to find profitable use for land taken out of production of corn, wheat, 
cotton, and other limited crops. 

We hope that research will point the way to new uses of our crops. Uses 
having the double benefit of consuming surpluses and producing substitutes for 
fuels and materials now made from irreplacable mineral deposits. The ability 
to grow the equivalent of coal and petroleum may become a great human achievye- 
ment. Such progress can be made in fields other than the fuels and fertilizers. 

In the field of disease research there is much to be done. Although already of 
creat value, our service has great need for additional finances in this field 
alone. The protection of poultry and cattle is not accomplished once for all 
time. New infections, demanding new study and new protections, are a common 
experience in the poultry industry where disease loss is a major profit-loss 
factor. 

Agricultural research is a most necessary function of our Government in the 
interest of the whole population, not only in this generation but for those to 
come. 

Therefore, I strongly urge this committee to grant the full amount of the 
budget request made by the President. In my judgment, this is not an expendi- 
ture but an investment in the future of our whole population, their children, and 
their children’s children 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I understand no provision 
is made in the budget request for funds to assist the States in the production 
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and distribution of forest planting stock nor for assistance in cooperative farm 
forest management. I urge that funds be appropriated for these important 
programs. 

To give some idea of what they mean to Arkansas, I want to insert the follow- 
ing report: 

Summary of work of Arkansas State Forestry and Parks Commission on: 


FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


In 1952 on some 12 million acres of protected land there were 7,326 fires, which 
burned a total acreage of 237,720. In 1953, on approximately the same protected 
area there were 4,740 fires, which burned a total acreage of 64,634. 

Already the first 2 months of this year and through March 10, we have had 
1,834 fires, which burned in excess of 45,788. This is a loss to our greatest renew- 
able resource and basis for the forest products industries, which this State 
cannot stand. 

TREE PLANTING 

This year we shipped to tree planters in Arkansas nearly 15 million pine 

seedlings to rehabilitate wornout lands. 


MANAGEMENT 


During 1953 we made forest management examinations for 112 applicants 
covering a total acreage of 20,400. In the course of our operations we marked 
over 1144 million feet of saw timber, 816 cords of pulpwood, and nearly 6,100 
fence posts. 

Mr. Anpersen. I might say for the record that I have always found 
Jim Trimble a splendid supporter of agriculture in all of its phases. 

Mr. Trrmpce. I am grateful for that, Mr. Chairman. 

I have come this afternoon briefly to urge the research. That 
comes out of personal experience in our district by reason of the fact 
that we have one of the largest poultry-producing sections. It has 
been of untold benefit in working out the control of diseases in that 
industry. We are anxious that the funds be continued. I have also 
had this flash across my mind, as I dictated this to my secretary, that 
where we are with surpluses, where we are taking oil out of our land 
and coal out of our lands, research one of these days is going to develop 
something where we will grow fuels to take the place of these, and 
that will solve the surplus problem in our agriculture. 

Another phase that I wish to mention is another little statement. 
They have one of these forest trial units in my district. We are trying 
desperately down in our section to get the small average farmer in 
that hill country to realize that that 40 acres of land of his has deteri- 
orated. It is hill land. He has grown tomatoes on it until it will 
grow tomatoes no longer. We are trying to get him to realize that 
he can do nothing that will better serve the future of his family than 
to put that into forests. We have a pretty nice little program started. 

I understand there is no money available in ~_ for t the continua- 
tion of these plants, saplings, seedlings, and so forth. I hope that 
something can be worked out on that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is proposed, I might say, to delete the item under 
State and private forestry cooperation, having to do with reseeding 
forests. The budget proposes that. I doubt whether the committee 
will go along with the proposal. 

Mr. Troupe. For me I think it is one of the great programs, 
especially for the smal] farmer and the small landowner, who is trying 
to keep his place there. When we get a man on a piece of land, it is 
his. He has electricity, and he has a road, and he has something that 
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he can see building there for his family to use. We are selling him 
on the idea that he is putting money into the bank with every sapling 
that he plants. 

If we can keep him doing that, we will not have to Worry about the 
isms and things like that. Those are the two things that I wanted 
to bring up. I appreciate this opportunity. 

Mr. ANpbrersEN. That was one of the items that I had reference to 
when I mentioned decreases in the bill that we are very doubtful about. 

Mr. Trimpre. I am very grateful for this opportunity to speak 
to you on these matters. 

Mr. ANprerseN. We are glad to have had you with us. 

Gentlemen, we are now to have with us Congressman Carl Perkins 
of Kentucky. Mr. Perkins, welcome once again before the sub 
committee. 

EXTENSION SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, I am thankful for the oppertunity to 
appear here this afternoon. I wish to concur in the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Tennessee and the gentleman from Arkansas, 
requesting a continuation of the Extension Service and the research 
program which all of you gentlemen have been very much interested 
In over a period of years. 

I make that statement because I know just what great contributions 
all of you gentlemen have made in both of those fields. 


Scuoot-Luncn ProGrRAM AND Forestry SERVICE 


I have one statement on the school-lunch program, and I have an 
other statement that I wish to present on a subject that I am vitally 
interested in. We all know that forest fires were very devastating 
throughout the country during the past year. I ask your unanimous 
consent that these statements be inserted. 

Mr. Anpersen. Your remarks will be part of the record. 

(Mr. Perkins’ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CARL D. PERKINS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the appropriation for the school- 
lunch program during the current fiscal year was $88,236,000. The budget rec- 
ommendation for the coming fiscal year, 1955, is $68 million, or a reduction of 
$5,236,000. Recognizing the need for economy in every reasonable spot, I still 
protest a reduction in the school-lunch program at this time. 

This program has been highly successful in developing community spirit in 
the school districts of the Nation and has made available cheap lunches for 
children who could otherwise ill afford an adequate school lunch. The current 
economic situation is not improving. Employment, which began its decline in 
August of 1253, has continued to drop through the Ist of March 1954. As of this 
date, no less than 6 States report approximately 11 percent of insured workers 
dependent on unemployment insurance payments. These States are widely 
scattered from Rhode Island through North Dakota, Idaho, and Oregon, back 
to the South where we find Tennessee and Kentucky. In addition to this fact, 
this percentage of unemployment is steadily increasing with no indication of 
immediate improvement. 
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The school-lunch program is more than important to the children of these 
unemployed workers and the local governments in these areas of high unem 
ployment are less able to expand the school lunch or even to maintain it at its 
resent level in the face of decreasing Federal participation than they would be 
in normal times. Reduction in the Federal appropriation would definitely mean 
hungry schoolchildren in many of these localities during the coming school year. 

The surplus foods held by the Government are being distributed through these 
school-lunch programs and it is essential that this distribution be stepped up 
with the widest possible coverage. Any reduction in the Federal appropriation 
will of necessity close some school lunches and most likely in those localities 
where the need is greatest. For that reason, the distribution of surplus com- 
modities would tend to be greatest in those communities with the least need, 
while in communities where economic conditions are so bad that the loca! 
authorities lack the funds to continue the school lunches, there would be no such 
distribution. 

Facing these conditions, I urge this committee to restore the $15 million cut 
recommended by the Budget Bureau 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the Budget Bureau has recom 
mended the elimination of cooperative funds for farm forestry and forest planting 
along with a reduction of $481,200 in the funds for cooperative forest-fire protec 
tion. I recognize the need for economy but do not feel that such a need justifies 
reductions in any and all forms of Government expenditures 

The protection of our forest resources has long been recognized as a national 
problem and the above programs representing a cooperative effort of individual 
landowners, States, and the Federal Government appear to me to be the best 
possible way to maintain a successful forestry program on a national basis. 

In my own State of Kentucky, the forest-fire protection program was main 
tained on the basis of 26 percent participation by the Federal Government dur 
ing the current fiscal year. The prolonged drought covering the greater portion 
of the past 2 years has added to the normal probiems of the forest-fire program. 

It hus also increased the need for forest plantings and general cooperative 
farm forestry activities. This drought was not confined to Kentucky or any one 
State but also covered a belt of States from New Mexico to West Virginia and 
Virginia on the Atlantic coast. Continued droughts naturally increase the 
forest-fire hazard and make the extinguishing of forest fires much more expensive 
It must be recognized that a reduction in the funds for forestry and fire protection 
during one of the longest drought periods on record is false economy. It would 
be more reasonable to increase the appropriation for forest plantings and 
forest-fire protection as a move to protect and maintain our natural resources 
during the drought period than it would to reduce the funds for these purposes at 
a time when the need is greatest, simply because there is need to balance the 
budget. 

I sincerely urge this committee to restore the funds for cooperative forestry 
in the full amount as approved for the current fiscal year. In fact, were it not 
for the serious financial situation which faces the Government, I would urge a 
substantial increase in these funds as the conditions fully justify such action. 
The Kentucky Legislature has increased that State’s appropriation for this pro 
gram as a simple recognition of the conditions. The Kentucky commissioner of 
conservation, Mr. Henry Ward, has outlined the problems of my own State in 
detail. I request permission to make his letter a part of the record. 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
Frankfort, K u., February 17, 1954. 
Congressman CARL D. PERKINS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DrAR CARL: The Federal budget which has been proposed for the next fiscal year 
completely eliminates cooperative funds for farm forestry and forest planting and 
cuts the forest fire cooperative appropriation by $481,200. This means that our 
State will lose about 27 percent of its Federal allotments for cooperative forestry 
on private land if these cuts are made. Because your district is so heavily for 
ested and because in the past you have been so helpful in matters pertaining to 
forestry, Iam sure you will be interested in how these cuts will affect the forestry 
program in Kentucky. 

As you know, the Kentucky division of forestry and the timberland owners of 
our State have come through 2 crippling years. Protracted drought rendered our 
forests tinder dry in 1952 and resulted in the worst fire disaster in our history 
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when 2,200 square miles of timberland were burned. Again in 1953 losses were 
great. The drought still continues, promising another difficult year in 1954. 
The potential danger is so great that it extends beyond the concern for trees and 
soil alone. There is a very real danger of catastrophe to improved property and 
human lives. It is a time to increase expenditures and improve the protection 
program rather than curtail it. 

To this end the Kentucky General Assembly, now in session, has enacted a 
budget bill which provides additional money to (1) continue and improve the ex- 
isting cooperative fire protection program; and (2) extend protection to several 
counties which need it badly. In your district every county has organized pro- 
tection, but it needs strengthening. The proposed Federal cut will further de- 
crease effectiveness of existing protection. 

The Clarke-McNary law, as enacted by Congress 30 years ago, recognized that 
the United States had a national responsibility for protection of State and private 
forest land: that forest and watershed areas have interstate values and are im- 
portant nationwide to the whole economy of the country; that people from all 
States set fires in other States. It contemplated that the United States would pay 
5O percent of the cost of cooperative fire protection; the balance would be borne 
by the several States and landowners. In Kentucky this year the United States 
will pay only 26 percent of the cost: with the proposed cut the United States 
would pay only 20 percent. 

In the farm forestry program (cooperative forest management) one forester 
is available for 11 counties in your district. At least four more foresters are 
needed to do the job effectively. In the forest-planting program (Clark-McNary 
law, sec. 4) we grow and distribute forest seedlings to landowners throughout 
the State. For several years the demand for trees has exceeded the supply. For 
this spring planting season we will be able to supply less than 75 percent of the 
known demand for trees. Eliminating the forest-planting item from the Federal 
budget will not help us meet that demand in the future. In the farm forestry 
and planting programs, as in fire protection, the United States has a national 
responsibility. Appropriations made in past years have recognized that responsl- 
bility, and should not in any way be considered as subsidies to the States. 

As you know, 11,497,000 acres (45 percent of the total area) of our State is 
forested, and most of it is in private ownership. Only 5,700,000 acres in 39 
counties now receive organized protection from fire, and that protection is far 
from adequate. Five million acres of private forest land are still without any 
sort of organized protection. We have 114 million acres of idle land which need 
reforestation, and nearly all of the forest land needs better management such as 
the farm forestry program promotes. 

Certainly the people of Kentucky and the Commonwealth will suffer if these 
appropriations are eliminated or cut. But the national interest will suffer just 
as surely. To protect its investments in flood-control facilities alone in Ken- 
tucky, the United States needs better fire protection, better management of private 
woodlands, and more planting on idle acres. Curtailing the limited Federal 
appropriations in these fields seems to ignore those responsibilities and put them 
entirely on the shoulders of the States. 

I understand that during the period of March 15-16 Congressmen can 
appear before the House Appropriations Subcommittee regarding these budget 
items. Won’t you please plan to do whatever lies within your power to get these 
three items restored to at least the level of this current fiscal year? They seri- 
ously affect every Kentuckian and especially those living or owning land in the 
mountain region. 

Cordially, 
Henry WArp, Commissioner. 
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Mr. ANpersen. Gentlemen, we are glad to have our colleague, Clif- 
ton Young, of Nevada, with us. 


Forrest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLIFTON YOUNG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Are you interested, Mr. Young, in some specific appropriation re- 
quest ¢ 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. There are 3 or 4 that I would like to support 
with my testimony. 

Mr. Anpersen. Would you go ahead, please, Congressman. 

Mr. Youna. The first several are under the supervision of the Forest 
Service. Being the State of Nevada, you might think we have very 
little interest in forests out there, but there are nearly 5 million acres 
of national forests, most of which is not very good timberland. 

The first item I would like to discuss is the appropriation for range 
revegetation. It is my understanding there is a cut of some $300,000 
in the amount which the agency in charge of range revegetation 
thought that it would be necessary to carry on this program with. I 
am sure the members of the committee are more familiar than I with 
what is accomplished by range revegetation in the field of soil stabi- 
lization, forest coverage, and increasing the grazing capacity of the 
range. I think it is a good investment, “not only from the standpoint 
of increased returns from the point of grazing fees, but also for the 
purpose of giving a better program for the watershed development 
underway, and increasing upstream storage. 

The second item is with respect to cooperative range improvement. 
It is my understanding that there has been a cut of some $250,000. 

Mr. Anversen. That is correct. 

Mr. Youne. And the sum now being sought in the budget is 
$531,000. 

Mr. Anpersen. The sum sought for fiscal 1955 is $281,000. The 

1954 figure was $531,000. It is proposed to reduce that by $250,000, 
nearly one-half. 

Mr. Youne. Of course, that is important to my State. There is a 
bill which is now pending before the House Agriculture Committee 
which I think will help the range reseeding and range management 
to some extent if it is passed, by encouraging stockmen to contribute 
more of their own funds. There is no assurance that that will be 
passed. 

Even if it is passed, I still think that it is a good policy for the 
Government to cooperate in taking care of the land that belongs to 
the Federal Government. I understand that in the past 4 years there 
has been nearly $3 million invested in the cooperative range improve- 
ment program, and the stockmen have put up matching money or 
services. 

Mr. Horan. I am wondering if it is the Department’s intention to 
give credits from grazing fees if the stockmen will a their own work 
in this field. Their justifications are not too clear, but they say a 
decrease of $436,694 on this item is proposed as a Sauk of the policy 
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of shifting a larger proportion of the construction and maintenance 
of range improvement costs to the private customers of national forest 
ranges 

Mr. Youna. T would like to support the appropriation for State 
and private forestry cooperation and in particular the appropriations 
under the Clark-McNary Act. The Federal activities under that act 
hi ive bee mn very successful in the State of Nevada in preserving our 
limited forest land. Up until 1948 the State itself did not partic ipate, 
although some Federal funds were used in conjunction with local pri 
vate owners and cities. We now have some 5 districts, over 325,000 
acres of Federal land, which is receiving protection from these 5 fire 
districts, and over a million acres of nonforest watershed lands. 

The 5-year period prior to the participation of the State of Nevada 
showed around 305,000 acres had been burned, and in the 5-year period 
following that from 1949 to 1953 showed that was only 13,700 acres 
burned, or a decrease of some 87 percent. I realize this is small 
compared to the forest lands in certain other areas, but I wanted to 
point out that at least the State of Nevada has been successful, I 
think, in getting State cooperation. 

The State has doubled its contributions in the last 4 years since 
deciding to participate in the program. We should note that there 
were ap proximately the same number of fires in the 5-year period 
following participation as the 5-year period before participation, but 
that 87 percent less area was burned chiefly because of the factor that 
they were able to spot the fires and were able to suppress them because 
of their lookout stations and fire-fighting equipment. There is a need 
for more of that sort of work in my State. 

I hope that the committee in its wisdom will not unduly cut the 
appropriation for the cooperative Federal-State local municipality 
control of the fire hazard. 

Mr. Anprersen. You have been referring entirely to the fire-control 
end of the matter so far? 

Mr. Younae. Yes, tinder the Clark-McNary law. 

Mr. Anpersen. Under that the budget requested about a 5-percent 
decrease below last year. 

Mr. Youna. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you have any comments on the other two items 
they propose to delete ? 

Mr. Youne. No, I donot. I do not think my State is too much con 
cerned there, and I do not feel quaiified to « ‘omment on it. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you, sir. 


Researcn 


Mr. Youne. There are two other items I would like to comment on 
broadly. One is the funds for agricultural research. At the present 
time we are, of course, plagued with surpluses. Our immediate prob- 
lem is to get rid of the surpluses. Unfortunately the Department of 
Acriculture has no digestive tract, but I think the field of research 
offers one of our best hopes in taking case of the immediate problem. 

Of course the long-range problem, perhaps, would be one of not 
surpluses but insufficient food, as we increase by nearly 2,700,000 people 
a year. I think my State received some small sum in payments to the 
agricultural experiment stations, only $25,000 or thereabouts. Rut 
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with the increased demands upon our farmers and stockmen for food, 
I am sure that if we are to maintain a balanced diet in the years ahead, 
that western ranges will probably have to furnish more beef than they 
are at the pre ont time. 
I hope that the funds for agricultural research will not be unduly 
ut in our efforts to economize. 


EXTensl IN SERVICE 


Also I would lke to support the appropriation for the Extension 
Service, because it more or less is the handmaiden of the research 
activities, making sure that the applications are possible of the dat 
found in our investigations and research. Particularly they have done 
in outstanding job in their home demonstrations and 4—H. 

I think it is an excellent thing 1 in developing citizenship and joint 
participation with the Federal Government and State and local agen- 
cles in sol ing the difficult problems which face oul rural people. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you, Mr. Young, for taking the time to come 
before the subcommittee. We apprec iate hearing from you, sir. 

Mr. Youna. I appreciate the indulgence of the committee. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will stand adjourned until 9:30 tomorrow 


morning, gentlemen. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND EXTENSION 
WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Our next witness is, our colleague from Missouri, 
Congressman William Cole. Will you proceed, please. 

Mr. Coir. Mr. Chairman and members of the ec munittee, first. per 
mit me to thank you and express to you my deep appreciation for the 
time that you have allotted to me. I am here in support of in- 
crease appropriation for agricultural research and extension Sarat 
I fi illy realize that it is the desire of this committee and the desire of 
an overwhelming majority of the Members of Congress to reduce 
appropriations wherever possible in order that we may balance the 
budget, reduce taxes, and pay on the national debt. However, in my 
opinion it would be false economy not to expand a program as im 
portant to the welfare of our Nation as is the agricultural research 
and extension program. 

\t this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read to your committee 
a statement submitted to me by 12 agricultural leaders from 5 of the 17 
< onnies of my congressional district. Also separate statements from 
Mr. J. W. Crouch, a farmer-feeder of Turney, Mo., and Mrs. Clifford 
oe ‘of Maysville, Mo. These contain factual information and data 
in support of an increased appropriation for this program, stated 
much better than I could do, and are as follows: 


STATEMENT ON REQUEST FOR INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTI 
RESEARCH AND EXTENSION 


Agricultural research and extension, down through the years, are responsible 
for much of the agricultural progress in America. No other nation in the world 
can match that progress or the benefits it provides—namely the food and fiber 
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for the highest standard of living known to man since history began. No other 
expenditures, by any people of any period, have given so high a return on the 
investments in terms of dollars or standards of living. In fact, the increase in 
farm income that can be assigned to increased productivity from research de- 
velopments will yield more in tax revenue than the total appropriation for all 
agricultural research. This creates new wealth, new industries, new jobs, and 
new products for consumer health and enjoyment; all of which are important, 
if we are to insure adequate nutrition and living standards for a rapidly expand- 
ing population. Many nations of the world have turned to the United States 
for help in developing agricultural research and extension programs, as a means 
toward higher living standards, and in some cases even national survival. 

The research and extension programs, under the land-grant college system, 
have always operated with limited funds. There has been no increase in Fed- 
eral funds for this work since 1947, in spite of rising costs and the depreciating 
dollar. Both State and local appropriations have been increased materially in 
Missouri during this period, but the increases have not been able to match the 
climbing costs. It is difficult to secure and hold competent personnel. Many 
top men and women are moving into better paying jobs with commercial firms 
in allied fields. 

The demands of farm people in both the research and extension fields have 
eontinued to grow. As old problems are solved two new ones spring up. 
Emergency programs and new responsibilities are thrust on research men and 
extension personnel as a result of the drought and increased marketing problems. 
The recent drought and emergency hay program in Missouri is but one example. 
And above all this, more and more farm people have found that the use of re- 
search, and its local interpretation through extension personnel, will help in 
solving their problems and they are asking for more and more help. This is not 
surprising when you realize that such help has enabled them to increase crop 
yields by 45 pereent in the last 25 years, with corresponding increases in efficiency 
of livestock production, dairying, soil conservation and many other agricultural 
fields. The expanding youth population is bringing more participation in youth 
programs, along with an increasing need for organization, leadership and training. 

These developments point toward the need for additional personnel to handle 
the expanding responsibilities. They also point toward the need of additional 
appropriations to employ and hold the necessary personnel. Because such funds 
have proven a sound investment in the past and feel that additional funds will 
prove a sound investment in the future, we respectfully urge that you present our 
views to the appropriations subcommittee and to give the matter your support 
when the appropriation bill is submitted before the House. Specifically we ask 
your support on the request for an additional $17 million for research and 
$18,575,000 for extension, from Federal funds. This request will be presented 
to the 83d Congress during its coming session. 

Respectfully signed, 

Mrs. Ernest Nold, Savannah, Andrew County, Mo; Lloyd Logan, 
Maryville, Nodaway County, Mo.; J. W. Crouch, Turney, Clinton 
County, Mo.; Don Isaacs, Faucett, Buchanan County, Mo.; Ben 
Willhoyte, Maryville, Nodaway County, Mo.:; R. A. McPheeters, 
Agency, Buchanan County, Mo.; Doyle Lightle, Fillmore, Andrew 
County, Mo.: Verle P. Whiteaker, Cameron, DeKalb County, Mo. ; 
Webb Embrey, St. Joseph, Buchanan County, Mo. ; Kenneth Pieper- 
gerdes, DeKalb, Buchanan County, Mo.: F. J. Culver, Halls, 
Suchanan County, Mo.; Mrs. Clifford Duce, Maysville, DeKalb 
County, Mo. 


Turney, Mo., December 15, 1953. 
Hon. WitiraM C. Core, 
Congressman, Sixth Congressional District of Missouri, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CoLe: I enjoyed the visit I had with you in St. Joseph last 
week. Our group discussion pertaining to agriculture extension problems of 
necessity had to deal with the broad aspect of the situation. 

You will, I’m sure, want to know what our local situation is, and what in my 
opinion is our immediate need. 

We have in Clinton County between 1,200 and 1,300 farms: There are over 
260,000 acres of land in these farms, and as you know Clinton County is one of 
the top counties in the State in production of hogs and the feeding of cattle. 
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Of even greater significance is our crop of boys and girls of 4-H Club age (10 
to 21 years) attending schools in this county, total 2,000. 

The present extension personnel serving the farm families of the county, and 
striving to advance the cause of agriculture, includes the following: One county 
extension agent, one assistant agent (doing principally 4-H Club work) and 
one home agent. Our home agent works with 33 home economic extension clubs 
with a total membership of 600, and in addition helps with the work of the 4-H 
Club girls. 

Our county needs one additional well-trained man to assist the present per- 
sonnel with the balanced farming (farm management) program 

It seems to me thet in the year just ahead efficient farm management is sure 
to be of utmost importance. And when one considers the many demands made 
on our present personnel, it’s obvious that more help is needed. 

When farmers come to know the benefits to be derived from the help of a com 
petent balanced farming agent, demand for the service will expand beyond the 
capacities of one man, 

This will be true because there is always a lot of followup work to be done 

I think I should point out that not only the cooperating family, but the entire 
community and county would derive economic benefit from such a program. 

Such a program would add stability, as well as increased income to agriculture 
in the county. 

I have stated that competent men are needed if the program is to be successful. 
This of course means that it will be necessary to pay these agents a salary com 
mensurate with that paid men of similar training, and employed in other fields 
of endeavor. 

This matter is of paramount importance if we are to insure stability in our 
extension organization, and I’m sure you'll agree that without this stability we 
sannot expect this important service to fully meet the challenge now confront- 
ing it. 

Allow me to personally thank you for the courteous treatment, and your sym- 
pathetic attitude you showed me and the group when we called on you at your 
office in St. Joseph, Mo. 

With personal regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. Croucn 


MAYSVILLE, Mo., January 4, 1954, 
Hon. Wii11aM C. Coie, Congressman, 
Sirth Congressional District of Missouri, 
St Joseph, Vo. 

Dear Mr. Cote: Thank you so much for the courtesy shown our group at your 
office on December 11. You were most generous with your time and interest. 

I am writing you as a followup of that discussion, sitting down some of the 
specific problems in DeKalb County which could be greatly relieved by additional 
extension personnel, We have at the present time 1 county agent and 1 home 
agent. We are reaching less than 1 in 5 of the available boys and girls with our 
4—H program. Leaders must have individual help to prepare them for the leader 
ship necessary to work with these boys and girls and two agents can do a 
limited amount of this. We feel that the future of agriculture depends so greatly 
on which we do now with these youngsters that any opportunity we miss can 
be serious. 

During the past year the number of office calls, telephone calls, home visits and 
other requests for the services of the agents in our county has increased by 
nearly one-third over the previous year. Balanced farming interest continues to 
grow with fine results but with added demands for the agents time. A third 
agent in our county could speed up the work of the balanced farming program. 

We feel the additional funds requested would prove a good investment both 
in securing and holding extension personnel to insure a steady growth of county 
extension work and in supplying research upon which all extension teaching is 
hased. May I urge you to support the additional #sking in the 1954 session of 
Congress. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Crirrorn Duce 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
respectfully earnestly urge you to allot an additional $17 million 
for agricultural research and : an additional $18,575,000 for agricultural 
extension work over last year’s appropriation for this purpose as 
recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Again let me thank you for giving me this opportunity to appear 
before you here tod: Ly 

Mr. ‘Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Cole, for a very good statement. 
You have always been very active in your support of these programs. 


CoorerATIVE Forestry Programs 
WITNESS 


HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. ANDERSEN. We next have before the committee our friend and 
colleague, Congressman Lee Metcalf, from Montana. Will you pre- 
sent your statement, now, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercautr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

a least part of the Department of Agriculture budget for fiscal] 

* 1955, now before your subcommittee, is based on the assumption 
tha it the States can and will pick up the fianancial ball which the ad- 
ministration purposes to drop. Such an assumption is unwarranted. 

I refer today to certain control and service programs now being 

‘arried on cooperatively with the States. I cite two examples of what 
will happen to worthwhile p rograms, now going forward in Montana, 
should recommended budget cuts become effective next July 1. These 
ire (1) cooperation in forest tree planting and (2) cooperation in 
forest management and processing. Note that both provide coopera- 
tion with the States in forestry work with private woodland owners. 

The total Federal appropriation for tree planting this year was 
$447,061. That for management and processing was $632,429. The 
budget requests no money for either during the year starting next 
July i 

Montana could not carry on either program, at least during the first 
half of this coming fiscal year, oe this reduction goes through, because 
our legislature does not meet again until next January, by which time 
fiscal 1955 will be half over 

The immediate effect of adoption of this budget would be the closure 
of the cooperative forest tree nursery at Missoula. 

[In substantiation of this statement, I read into the record at this 
point the following telegram : 

Missouta, Monr., February 16, 1954. 


Congressman LEE METCALF, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Learned today that cooperative forest-fire funds have been seriously curtailed 
and all cooperative farm forestry and planting CM4 funds have been eliminated 
from Federal budget. This will hamper our fire-protection program and force 
us to close our State tree nursery since State legislature does not meet until 
1956. Would appreciate your help. 

Ross WILLIAMS, 
School of Fercstry, Montana State University. 


Montana began cooperating with the Forest Service in this pro- 
gram in 1927, Last year, 687,000 tree seedlings were produced and 
distributed to Montana private landowners for pl: mae. 
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The forest tree planting program is comparatively well known. 
Since it began with passage of the Clarke-McNary Act of 1924, enough 
trees have been grown and distributed to plant nearly 214 million 
acres. At present, 43 States are cooperating. Last year, they dis- 
tributed 435 million trees, enough to plant 435,000 acres, three-fifths 
of all the forest planting done in the Nation in 1953. 

Not so well known is the second program, Federal cooperation in 
forest management and processing. 

I am informed that 75 percent, 261 million acres of all the private 
commercial woodland in this Nation is owned by 414 million small 
owners, 314 million of them farmers. These are the people at whom 
this program is directed. 

It was in 1940 that Montana began cooperating in this program, 
under which Federal-State farm foresters give in-the-woods technical 
forest management advice and assistance to small forest owners, both 
farm and nonfarm, many of whom are soil conservation district 
cooperators. 

Montana discontinued cooperation in this program in 1949, when 
the State was unable to obtain funds required to match the Federal 
allotment. I understand the State is now planning to hire a farm 
forester, under this program, to work with the small owners, who 
own 47 percent of the privately owned commercial woodland in 
Montana. 

Eliminating this appropriation would remove any incentive for my 
State to get back into this work with 8,145 small owners who have 
1,855,000 acres of small forests and who need this type of technical 
advice and assistance. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has read into your hearing record 
his letter of February 4 advising the governors of proposed reductions 
in cooperative control and service programs. 

Here is the reply from Gov. J. Hugo Aronson, of Montana: 


FEBRUARY 24, 1954 
Hon. E. T. Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. Secretary: With reference to your letter of February 4, I am 
sure all of our State officials are in general accord with the need for economy 
and reduced Federal spending. But I think particular care should be taken 
to insure that there are no abrupt gaps in the Federal and State program. 
This would be disastrous; for instance, an invasion of grasshoppers from North 
or South Dakota or Wyoming could bring havoc to Montana wheat production, 
as could an epidemic of diseases affecting livestock. 

I am sure that each and every one of the State departments will be glad to 
cooperate to the best of their ability, but it is hard at this time to give blanket 
approval to a proposal the details of which we do not know. I do hope that 
before any such cuts are made, the appropriate departments will be notified 
as to just what is expected of them. To my notion, it would be better to have 
a gradual transition rather than an immediate one. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Hueco Aronson, Governor. 


Thank you for permitting me to present this statement. 
Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 
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Som, CONSERVATION AND FLoop PREVENTION 


WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Anpprson. Our next witness is Senator Robert S. Kerr, of 
Oklahoma. Will you proceed with your statement, Senator ? 

Senator Kerr. | appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
vour committee. I wish to discuss one of the greatest needs in the 
State of Oklahoma. We must have adequate Federal funds for the 
soil conservation program in Oklahoma. 


COOPERATION WITH SOLL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


As of June 30, 1953, approximately 20,000 farmers and ranchers 
had, with Soil Conservation Service assistance, developed initial agree- 
ments to carry out soil-conservation measures on their farms. ‘Asa 
rule, this work involves only a portion of a farm. In addition to 
assisting the 20,000 individual farmers, whose holdings total over 
5 million acres, in completing ‘pls ins for their entire farm or ranch 
unit, there are approximately 2,500 farmers in the State whose plans 
have reached the point where ~ are in need of advanced stages of 
planning. It is obvious that the need for the plans of the remaining 
portion of the farmers, not presently under plans of any sort, is even 
larger than the number above mentioned. 

I asked the State conservationist to give me an estimate on the 
percentage of work remaining to be done in the State of Oklahoma 
to meet current conservation needs. He advised me that at least 75 
percent of the job is still to be done. While an excellent job has been 
done in Oklahoma in assisting farmers in planning and applying 
coordinated conservation programs on their lanes it is evident _ 
a high percentage of the job remains to be done and we should be a 
it. At practically every work-unit location in the State, the mis 
from district cooperators and ACP participants for technical assist- 
ance are greater - in can be met with the present complement of per- 
sonnel. Last year about $5 million was used for this purpose. 

I urgently eaial that the funds for this item in the budget be 
incressed. Oklahoma could use double the recommendation of the 
budget. 


AGRICULTURE FLOOD-PREVENTION PROGRAM——WASHITITA WATERSHED 


The Washita waterflow retardation and flood-control project under 
the Soil Conservation Service has now been under construction for 7 
vears. A total of about $7,800,000 has been appropriated to carry 
on this work. The average annual flood damage on the Washita River 
and tributaries is estimated at $5,500,000. If this program which 
has now been under cameamal for 7 years could be peniaed. then 
damages could be reduced by approximately one-half and agricul- 
tural production could be increased by almost $8.500,000 annually. 
In other words, the total annual benefit of this project, if completed, 
would be $11 million a year. 

With the $7,800,000 which has been appropriated to date, the con- 
struction work on only 5 creek watersheds, out of a total of 64 in 
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the Washita Basin, has been completed. Surveys and plans have been 
completed on 20 more. Approximately 1) percent of the planning 
job has been done. 

It is obvious that the planning on all 64 watersheds must be com 
pleted in order that floods can be routed through all the waterflow 
retardation structures before the reduction in floods and damages on 
the main stem of the Washita can be determined. 

Construction work should be started this year on the following 
creeks. The total estimated cost of the structures on each creek 3s 
as follows: 


Number of 
floodwater 
retarding 
Structures 


Barnitz » 7 $1. 800, 000 
Chigley Sand . 2 200, 000 
Ow] Creek f 185, 000 
W iidborse. y > 400. OK 

Wildhorse Floodway OO 


Total 


Additional 


I wish to point out to the committee that this tabulation indicates 
the portion of the Washita project which should be constructed within 
the next year because the soil-conservation districts have secured ease- 
ments for the construction of these projects and have made commit- 
ments to participate in that portion of the project which is expected to 
be furnished by the local people. A farmer cannot be expected to 
sign an agreement which may not be put into force or effect for a long 
period of time. Consequently, notwithstanding the request of the 
budget, I urge that the committee provide the construction funds plus 
the additional amount of money which would be required by the Soil 
Conservation Service for technical and engineering services. 

l have repeated|y pointed out to this committee that at the rate ap- 
propriations are being made for the construction of the Washita proj- 
ect, it would be 50 to 75 years before it can be completed. 

If the program is to be carried out on an economic basis and is to 
accomplish its desired purpose, it is necessary that the appropriation 
be increased by an amount of $5 million which can be applied to the 
actual construction in the Washita Basin each year until completed. 
If Congress does appropriate $5 million as a minimum, then the local 
interests will contribute approximately one-third of that amount an- 
nually, in addition to other valuable considerations. 

I urge that the appropriation for the flood-control program of the 
Department of Agriculture be expanded in order that a minimum of 
$5 million will be available to the Washita project. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


On February 16, 1958, I introduced S. 955, a bill providing for the 
initiation and promotion of pasture development and water conserva- 
tion development projects through certain experiment stations in Okla- 
homa. The purpose of the bill was to make it possible to initiate 
this program at the Red Plains Conservation Experiment Station, 





Guthrie, Okla., and the Wheatland Conservation Experiment Sta- 
tion, Cherokee, Okla. The bill is still pending. 

A breakdown of the $3,500,000 proposed in the budget for soil and 
water conservation research reveals that the Red Plains Conservation 
Experiment Station, Guthrie, and the Wheatland Conservation Ex- 
eo Station, Cherokee, Okla., will get approximately $12,000. 
‘rankly, the $190,000 for soil and water conservation research in the 
western section (or 17 Western States) should be increased to $400,000, 
which amount would permit these research stations to move forward 
rapidly in quest of data that will be used by other agencies in the field 
of conservation, as well as by farmers and ranchers. 

The Oklahoma Association of Soil Conservation Districts has passed 
the following resolution, which they have previously adopted, urging 
idequate funds to carry on soil and water conservation research at the 
Red Plains and Wheatland Conservation Experiment Stations: 

Vow, therefore, be it resolved, That the Oklahoma Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts assembled in Oklahoma City this 25th day of January 1954, go on 
record requesting that the Congress support research items in the Department’s 
appropriations dealing with soil and water conservation research. Such items 
are designed to meet problems of the kind being worked at the Red Plains Con- 
servation Experiment Station, Guthrie, and the Wheatland Conservation Experi- 
ment Station, Cherokee, and in field trial studies on cooperative farms. These 
problems are important in all areas of the country but are especially acute in this 
State. To meet the need adequately, Oklahoma alone needs at least $100,000 
annually, with sufficient funds in the first year to provide for installation of 
facilities. 


I hope that the committee will consider this matter and provide 
funds which will make it possible to carry out this deserving and badly 


needed research program in my State. 
Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Senator. We appreciate your statement 
to the committee on this very important subject. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND Forestry 
WITNESS 


HON. SAM COON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. ANDERSEN. We will hear next from our colleague on this com- 
mittee, Congressman Sam Coon, of Oregon, who has been very active 
in matters affecting agriculture. 

Mr. Coon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have four subjects to dis- 
cuss with the committee today. The first deals with agricultural re- 
search. The others have to do with funds for forest surveys. Coop- 
erative forest-fire protection, and land acquisition. 

Mr. Anpersen. The committee will be happy to hear whatever you 
have to present to it, Mr. Coon. 

Mr. Coon. Mr. Chairman, I first want to say a few words in behalf 
of agricultural research. 

This is one activity of the Government that deserves to be increased. 
While research by private and public groups at the local level should 
be encouraged to a maximum degree, the fact remains that Federal 
activity and support are important and useful in the field of agricul- 
tural research today. 
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Research for the agricultural industry is far behind research for 
other industries. Additional research can make our lands more pro- 
ductive and our farmers more prosperous. By increasing production, 
reducing cost, and broadening the uses of the land, agricultural 
search can make our farmers more free. 

The Agricultural Research Service advises me that their total budget 
for research this year is $68,776,000. Of this I understand about $3.5 
million goes to fruits and vegetables, and nearly $4.6 million to field 
crop research. Iam glad to see that an increase of $300,000 has been 
proposed for study of the control of diseases and pests of hort icultural 
crops, and the increase of yields and improvement of their qu lity. 
Our growers of apples, pears, cherries, potatoes, onions, peas, and grass 
seeds will benefit from studies in these directions. 

I support the $589,900 being requested for wheat research. Studies 
of smut control, industrial uses, and related topics are important to 
our wheat men and must be continued. 

Last year we obtained an item of $392,200 for sugar-beet research. 
I favor the continuation of this item again this year. 

I notice that $744,957 has been allowed for poultry husbandry 
research, and another $389,300 for study of diseases and parasites of 
poultry. I support these amounts. 

An amount of $6,127,000 is listed for forestry research, and another 
we 600 is allowed again this year for research in soil conservation. 

\ dollar spent protecting our stands of timber and guarding the fer- 
tility of our soil will return many dollars in the protection of valuable 
resources, 

Mr. Chairman, the budget for the Agricultural Research Service of 
the Department of Agriculture for fiscal 1955 carries an increase of 
$245,635 for animal disease and parasite research. I favor this 
Increase. 

As many of you m: Y. be aware, the cattlemen of the country have 
suffered costly losses of late because of anaplasmosis, a malarialike 
disease. I hope to see an allocation for combating this disease in next 

ear’s budget. 
VIBRIOSIS 


Vibriosis causes sterility and ory abortions in both cattle and sheep. 
It is widespread among both beef and dairy cattle. It has caused 
serious losses among sheep in recent years. We do not know how it is 
spread, nor do we have an v easy me tthod of diagnosing it. Estimates 
have placed our annual losses from this disease at $50 million and above. 

It Ms proposed to spend about $72,000 next year in research with 
vibriosis in sheep and cattle. The plan, as 1 understand it, is to 
concentrate on methods of diagnosis, methods of spread and control 
procedures, studying the disease in cooperation with some of the experi- 
ment stations in the range area. With the need that we have for 
economical production in the « rattle industry, I would say that vibriosis 
research is a much-needed project. 


VENEREAL DISEASE IN CATTLE 


An amount of the budget is allocated to further study of a venereal 
disease (trichomoniasis) of cattle which causes sterility. 

This disease is caused by a parasite, and it occurs in every section 
of our country. It is proposed to spend about $36,000 in supporting 
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research with this disease. Part of this will be allocated to one of 
the State experiment stations for cooperative work. Control of this 
disease, like control of vibriosis, will mean more beef and milk 
production at a lower cost. 

DW ARFISM 


Dwarfism is an hereditary tendency that exists in both beef and 
airy cattle. If a bull carrying this tendency is bred to cows that 
this same tendency, about one-fourth of the offs springs will be 
's. It is aanad that about $52,000 be used in studying 


The critical problem is that of accurate identification of carrier 
animals, If this can be done it is relatively simple to select breeding 
anim that are not carriers. A test which olives promise of being 
accurate and seentionh i is the use of certain measurements. Much more 
work must be done on this test before it can be determined whether 
or not. such measurements are accurate in both sexes and all breeds of 
cattle at all ages. 


AIR-SAC INFECTION OR CHRONIC RESPIRATORY DISEASE OF POULTRY 


It is proposed to spend $85,000 for research on air-sac infection or 
chronic respiratory disease of poultry, which has been causing esti- 


mated losses of up as high as a million dollars a week in some sections. 
Research has helped in controlling this disease, but more must be 
done. 


FOREST SURVEYS 


Mr. Chairman, it is important to us in the State of Oregon to have 
up-to-date information on our timberlands, for these represent one of 
our greatest natural resources. Taking inventory of our forests at 
periodic intervals is necessary to guide our forest programs, and a 
good business practice for both public and private producers and 
users of timber crops. 

The people of the State of Oregon have a very large stake in the 
pe rmi inent management and use of forest land. More than 92.000 
workers are employed in Oregon’s forest. industries. Last year —_ 

sawmills produced about 9 billion board-feet of lumber, or arly 
mie nel of the Nation’s production, valued locally at more ; then 
$600 million. Oregon timber also supports more than 30 plywood 
plants, 11 large pulp and paper mills, and various other smaller in- 
dustries. Much of our 26 million acres of forest land is publicly 
owned, but a large portion of the total, including many of our best 
timber-growing sites, are held by several thousand private owners. 

Over the past years many forestry programs have been developed 
in the Pacifie Northwest, including such things as fire protection and 
tree er ng. The forest survey provides us with a basis for pe- 
riodically appraising the overall success of these efforts. From time 
to time we need to stop and see where we stand and where we are 
going in terms of timber volumes, trends in timber growth, restock- 
ing cutover lands, or effects of changes in utilization practices. 

We have seen many changes in utilization of our forests and in our 
wood-using industries during recent years. The survey information 
collected in the initial survey made in Oregon 20 years ago has pro- 
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vided a basis for many industrial and public developments such as 
tree farms, and the locating of sawmills. ‘Today new conditions re 
quire up-to-date inventories. Much timber once classed as cull, for 
instance, now provides the raw material for the manufacture of pulp 
and paper, hardboards, and even quality products such < plywood. 
We need to know the facts on remaining timber resources in tern 
of these new developments and further prospective trends in ferent 
utilization. 

The present budget item for “Forest resources investigations,” 
amounting to only $959,000, is far below the authorization for the 
Forest Survey established by the Congress in 1949. No increase for 
this item is requested in the present budget. I would, however, like 
to stress the importance of at least maintaining our present efforts on 
the Forest Survey, and urge that this project be accelerated as rapidly 
as circumstances permit. 


COOPERATIVE FOREST-FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. Chairman, the next subject I would like to discuss is the pro 
gram for cooperative forest-fire protection. Much progress has been 
made in forest-fire protection over the past 40 years of cooperative 
forest-fire protection under the Clarke-McNary Act, but much remains 
to be made. 

During these tO years 32 States and Hawaii have developed forest 
fire fighting organizations, so that in 1952 we had under organized 
forest-fire protection about 369 million acres of forest, potent ial forest, 
and nonforested critical watershed lands. 

But over 58 million acres of forest land are still without forest-fire 
protection and on these lands over 7 million acres are being burned 
annually. 

Organized protection in many areas must be intensified if we are to 
protect the timber and wate ‘rshed values involved. We are still burn- 
ing over 6 million acres of the 369 million protec ted. The } yg loss 
comes during dry and critical years when the ordinary organization 
is unable to cope with the situation. 

The economy and safety of this country is dependent upon its 
natural resources, and therefore, we have a national interest in pro- 
tecting the forests and watershed lands. I am glad to say that in 
Oregon we do have a fine forest-fire protection organization, but when 
very hazardous weather strikes us like in 1951 we need all the assistance 
we can muster. 

I believe that the full amount of $9,449,500 for cooperating with 
the States in forest-fire control should be restored. Even the 5- 
percent cut to $8,968,300 will weaken the State fire-control organiza 
tion, in that needed equipment will not be purchased with which to 
maintain the fire-control organization at full effectiveness. 

Oregon began cooperat ing with the Federal Government in August 
1911. In December 1953 at its conference in Seattle, Wash., the West 
ern Forestry and Reccuaien Association adopted a resolution favo1 
ing a $2 million increase in Clarke MeNary funds, with provision 
that reliance on Federal aid be reduced as States he ome able to carry 
more of the load. 

The Association of State Foresters and the Forest Industries Coun- 
cil have made the same recommendations. In the face of these recom- 
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mendations by the people involved in forest protection, it would seem 
that this proposed 5-percent cut in cooperative fire-control funds 
would be inviting injury to our forests. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


The last subject I wish to present has to do with the approval by 
local government of cash land acquisition for national forests. 

Mr. Chairman, in the appropriation bill for fiscal year 1954 in con- 
nection with the acquisitions of lands for national forests, a provision 
was included which read as follows: “That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used for the acquisition of any land without the approval 
of the local government concerned.” 

I would like to request that language to this same effect be included 
in the appropriation bill for fiscal year 1955 in the event any funds 
are included in the bill for cash land acquisitions for national forests. 

It is well known that the Federal Government owns better than 53 
percent of the land in the 11 Western States—Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. Also the Federal Government is following 
the practice of acquiring lands all along by trading cutting licenses to 
Federal timber for deeds to private property. The Federal Govern- 
ment has recently acquired title to about 1 million acres of lands in 
Oregon by this trading method. While this was accomplished through 
trading, rather than through purchase, it points to the need for restric- 
tive control over the indiscriminate purchase of private timberlands, 
farms and ranches for national forest purposes with funds appropri- 
ated by the Congress. 

Many people in Oregon feel that the Government already owns too 
large a portion of their tax base, and they desire protection against 
Federal purchases except where they are in the public interest. The 
language I am requesting for this bill would give to the local govern- 
ment concerned the right to approve any land acquisitions which con- 
cern them. Such a provision would let the local government decide 
whether or not such land acquisitions would be in the public interest. 
I think such a decision properly should be made at the level of local 
government. 

While I understand that the budget requests which have been sub- 
mitted for fiscal year 1955 do not include funds for purchase of lands 
for national forests, if such funds should be included in this appro- 
priation bill either in the House or in the Senate, I strongly recom- 
mend that there also be included in the bill language to carry out the 
provision that no part of such funds shall be used for acquisition of 
any land without the approval of the local government concerned. 

Thank you very much for permitting me to present this statement 
to your committee today. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Coon, we are happy to have you and appreciate 
your very fine and comprehensive statement. 
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CoorpERATIVE Forestry Programs 


WITNESS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Anpersen. The committee will hear next our colleague from 
Oregon, Congressman Homer Angell. 

Mr. Ance.u. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank 
you for this opportunity to appear before you in support of adequate 
appropriations for forestry under the Department of Agriculture. As 
you know the State of Oregon has the largest stand of commercial 
timber of any State in the Union and much of the timber is owned by 
the Federal Government so that any appropriations for the preserva- 
tion, reforestation, and marketing of timber resources in the federally 
owned timberlands is the exercise of sound judgment in behalf of the 
Government itself and not alone for the people of Oregon. I most 
sincerely urge that cuts not be made for these purposes but that the 
appropriations be allowed as recommended by the Forestry Service. 
Sales for Government-owned timber bring large returns to the Federal 
Government and this activity is one of few Government projects 
that is self-suporting. In order to keep the revenues coming in and to 
sell timber which is ripe and ready for marketing, adequate appropria- 
tions should be made for the forestry division. 

It is my understanding that the following reductions are proposed ; 

1. Elimination of all cooperative forestry assistance in the amount of 
$63 9 429, 

2. Elimination of cooperative forest nursery funds in the amount of 
$447,061. 

3. A reduction in the cooperative forest fire protection funds in the 
amount of $481,200. 

These funds are alla part of the cooperative forestry program that 
has been worked out in the Nation since the passage of the original 
Weeks law in 1911. This law and its succeeding ones set forth a policy 
indicating the responsibility of the Federal Government in kee ping 
State and private forest lands productive. This has 8 bee n repeatedly 
ack owledged and emph: isized thre ugh add ition ul cong 
and Federal appropriations. 

Oregon’s basic industry is and milling. Sustained forest 
management must be maintained to at this industry on a continuing 
hasis. Oregon as a State has contributed to this through advanced 
legislation which includes a high degree of forest protection, laws 
requiring that the private industry keep forest lands productive, co 
operative assistance to all forest-land owners, forest research in its 
numerous branches, insect control and a forest-land rehabilitation 
program that exceeds that of any other forestry agency, State, private, 
or Federal. 

Cooperative forestry assistance, formerly known as the farm for- 
estry program, is a very important item in this State. Sixty-three 
percent of the priv: atel} owned commercial timberlands in Oregon 
are in the hands of the owners of small acreages. This is an important 
factor in future timber product ion. One of the serious problems is to 
educate these owners to the importance of practh ing forestry. Few 
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of them have sufficiently large holdings to employ consulting foresters. 
It then becomes the responsibility of the public agencies to do this 
if a balanced State forestry program is to be maintained. 

The State of Oregon is striving to do this through the employment 
of service foresters and through the personnel of our 15 State and 
association protective units. These men work with the woodland 
owners, advising them as to forestry practices, tree planting, market 
ng, and all other phases of the work that will contribute to a balanced 
forestry program, 

The total expenditures for this purpose during the fiseal year of 
1953 was $29,249.92, of which $8,478 was contributed by the Federal 
(;,overnment. 

Another import: ant part of State forestry is the production of seed- 
lings for reforesting State and privately owned lands. Only recently 
the State of Oregon increased its nursery production from 2 million 
seedlings to 7 million annually and is now planning an expansion that 
will nearly double this output. These trees go to the farmers through- 
out the State, to large and small timberland owners and for the large 
reforestation program carried on by the State 

Nursery budgets must be anticipated not less than 2 years in advance 
since the majority of the trees are 2-ye: ar-old seedlings. We must 
know at al] times the funds that will be available. For the fiscal 
year of 1953 the State expended a total of $47,445.31 with the Federal 
Government contributing $9,500 of this amount. 

The protection of all State and private lands within the State is 
one of the primary functions of the State forestry department. Pro- 
tection has developed to the extent that not a single acre of forest land 
is unprotected. ‘The cost of this work runs very close to $1,500,000 
annually with the Federal allotment fixed at $591,056 for the 1953 
fiscal year. With the indicated reduction in the budget this fund 
will be cut by more than $30,000. 

It is needless to dwell at any great length on the responsibilities 
of the Federal Government in the maintenance of State and private 
forests and the industry. This stems from both the tangible and 
intangible benefits of the forests as they affect the economic and social 
life of the State. This includes the continued welfare of the workers, 
maintenance of the service industries, a stabilized tax base, recrea- 
tional facilities of the forests, regulation of stream flow, and the 
prevention of floods and erosion. 

Another phase of the importance of the forests of Oregon in the 
national program is the contribution made by these Oregon forests 
to the maintenance of the Federal Government. Oregon’ s logging, 
lumbering allied industries was a billion-dollar business during 1953. 
The forests contributed about $700 million in salaries and wages alone 
und this in itself means that the Government received a good many 
inillions of dollars from the State in terms of income taxes. 

Should the Federal appropriation be curtailed or wiped out. these 
programs would suffer materially and the ground gained in perfectin 
these services over the past years would be lost. Our legislature wil 
not meet until January of 1955, so no relief by the State in taking over 
or making up the funds necessary to carry out the Federal Govern- 

ent’s share of these programs can be obtained. 
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1 am in accord with the need for strict economy in all expenditures 
of public funds, but I feel this restriction should not work to the detri- 
ment of carrying out the Government’s or State’s responsibility. 

I most respectfully urge that you restore these funds in the 1955 
fiscal-year budget. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Angell. The committee appreci 
ates very much your appearance here today. 

I would like to say to the members of the committee that I 




















have 
several letters on related subjects, 1 from Senator Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon, and 1 from Congressman Hal Holmes, of Oregon. Without 
objection, [ will insert them in the record at this point, 

(The letters are as follows:) 

















UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WoRKS 
March 1, 195 














Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

















Dear Mr. ANDERSEN: I urge the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations 
to recommend sufficient funds for the Forest Service for reforestation, grazing 


land improvements, and maintenance of camping facilities in the national 
forests 


























The Nation now recognizes that its forest lands are a renewable resource. Ade 
quate conservation measures can insure the stability of timber supplies and 
recreational facilities for our own and future generations. Despite the recog 
nition of this principle our forests are being depleted tmoore rapidly than they 
being renewed. Attempted economies in this area can be illusory. 
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There is need to keep reforestation and grazing-land improvements current 
with present-day depletion. In addition, there are decades of past depredation 
that must be remedied. 


Adequate camping facilities are required to enable the American people to 
enjoy our magnificent forests. They enable thousands of our citizens to appre 
ciate the importance of conservation 
I would appreciate having this brief statement incorporated in the subcom 
mittee’s hearings, 
Sincerely yours, 









































WAYNE Morst 








CONGRESS OF 


rHE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1954 














Hon. H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C 

















DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSEN: As you know, in the Fourth Congressional 
District of the State of Washington is located the State College of Washington. 
one of the outstanding land-grant colleges of the Nation, and under the Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences and Agriculture Experimental Stations they are oper 
ating the Pullman nursery unit 
































They have been conducting very fine research for many years in the field of 
soil conservation and the proper handling of seeds, to produce seeds or planting 
materials of grasses, legumes, and tree stocks for use in the soil-conservation 
districts of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, California, and Alaska. 

The Soil Conservation Service has extended to the Pullman nursery $30,000 of 
available funds provided that up to 15 percent can be withheld by mutual agree 
ment for contract production of certain materials that cannot be grown at 
Pullman 






































As you note, this nursery unit is doing very important work for a tremendous 
area. The moneys that are allowed for such purposes are not sufficient 





» carry 
on or to conduct any further research in that field. It is my sincere hope, and I 
urge your good committee to grant an additional $30,000 so that research will 
not be stopped It seems very strange to me that one would expect just the 


mechanics of an important nursery to be maintained without permitting any 
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funds whatsoever for continued research and improvement of seed stock. This 
Pullman nursery is an extremely important unit and supplementary funds from 
Agriculture Research Service of $30,000 would continue on their fine work, for 
this unit is detiniteiy upon a regional basis. I urge your committee to give every 
consideration possible for the additional funds of $30,000 for research purposes. 
Cordially yours, 
Hat Ho_MeEs, Member of Congress. 


ForESTRY AND AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


WITNESS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. ANDERSEN. We have with us today our colleague from Missour1, 
( ongressman Morgan Moulder. Will you proceed, sIr, 

Mr. Mou.per. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Federal budget for fiscal year 1955 shows severe cuts in co- 
operative forestry appropriations. These are funds which go to 
the States for carrying on State forestry programs cooperatively with 
the United States Forest Service, but administered by the States. The 
eliminations and reductions are as follows: 

(1) Complete elimination of funds for cooperative forest manage- 
ment, which were $632,429. 

(2) Complete elimination of funds for cooperative forest-tree plant- 

r, which were $447,061. 

A reduction of cooperative funds for forest-fire fighting under 
Clarke-MecNary Act of $481,200, 

These three programs are the most important phases of our State 
program for forestry. The small Federal assistance has been the 
sparkplug needed to encourage the State to finance the major cost 
of its forestry work. In our State, it would mean the loss of $27,026 
to the cooperative forest management work, equivalent to five-twe lfths 
of the funds available to our 12 farm-forestry projects. The forest- 
tree p rroduction and distribution would lose $9,500 and the fire-control 
work would lose approximately $10,000. In addition, the State would 
lose a degree of technical assistance from the United States Forest 
Service because of the elimination of the first two activities from their 
cooperative responsibilities. 

‘Those in our State responsible for the State’s forestry program 
believe that if these funds are not reinserted in the budget that the 
forestry work in the State will be materially curtailed. 

The State farm forestry program administered by the Forestry 
Division of the Missouri Conservation Commission was started in 1940, 
with one district. There are now 12 districts covering 50 counties. 

The objective of the work is to maintain, improve, and utilize the 
productive capacity of privately owned timberlands. The effort con- 
sists of advising timberland owners of methods and practices to im- 
prove the quality and quantity of their timber, to furnish on-the- 
ground technical assistance on all forest problems, and assist timber 
operators with problems in their timber and milling work. 

The forest fire-control work is the major activity of the Forestry 
Division, organized control being done on 7 million acres of timber- 
land. Last year, the Division fought 3,762 wild fires which burned 
81,463 acres of forest land. The loss of these funds will seriously 
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handicap an already inadequately financed program which has offered 
great hope for restoring to better productivity, the 15 million acres 
of forest land in Missouri. The work of the State Forestry Division 
is well coordinated with the program of other State and Federal agri- 
cultural end conservation agencies. 

I have here a statement entitled “Extension Work in the 17 Counties 
of the 11th Congressional District” which I would like to file for the 
record. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Moulder. Without objection, the 
statement will be placed in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


EXTENSION WORK IN THE 17 COUNTIES OF THE 11TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
PHF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE IN MISSOURI 


The objective of the Extension Service is to help people, through educational 
means, to improve their economic and social conditions by discovering and 
analyzing problems relating to the farm business, the home, the family, and the 
community, and to assist them in devising ways and means to solve their 
problems through their own individual and group efforts. 

The Cooperative Extension Service was established by the Smith-Lever Act in 
1914, which provided for “giving of instruction and practical demonstrations in 
agriculture and home economics to persons not attending * * * colleges.” The 
system has, during the 40 years of its existence, grown to be the largest ‘‘out of 
school” educational organization in the world. It is now serving as a guide for 
similar organizations in many countries of the world. 

Funds appropriated to the land-grant college by Congress and by the State 
legislature for extension work are used mainly to pay salaries of county agents, 
home demonstration agents and assistants, State specialists, supervisors, and 
administrators. 

County funds (72 percent from county courts) provide for the operation of the 
county extension offices. These expenses include office secretary salary, travel 
of agents, telephone expense, and office supplies and equipment. 

The source of funds used in 1953 in Missouri were: 


Federal ___- 
State a 
CORE ie tietesinks 


The agricultural extension service, a part of the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture, had the following personnel at the end of 1953: 3 administrators (direc- 
tor, assistant director, State home economics leader) ; 12 supervisors (6 men 
and 6 women) ; 48 specialists (33 in agriculture, 9 in home economics) ; 6 4-H 
Club agents; 114 county extension agents (one for each county); 106 county 
home agents (including 4 Negro agents) ; 45 associate county agents; 29 assistant 
county agents. 

PRESENT SITUATION 


The 17 counties of Missouri’s 11th Congressional District are predominantly 
rural. According to the 1950 Federal census, this area has 32,604 farms of 
which 23,130 are commercial 

Each county in the 11th District has a county extension office, a county agent, 
and a county home agent. Ten counties have 1 additional extension worker, 
either an assistant or an associate agent, and 1 county has both an assistant 
and an associate agent. 

In the district, 1 commercial farm in 14 has developed a balanced farm plan 
and put it into operation. Number of plans per county varies from as few as 
10 to 12 in some counties, to as many as 150 to 175 in the counties when an 
additional agent has been employed to devote a major portion of his time to 
work on balanced farming. 

There are 295 4-H Clubs in the area, with an enrollment of 5,147 boys and 
girls. According to the 1950 census, there are approximately 20,000 farm boys 
and girls, and nearly 10,000 rural nonfarm boys and girls 10 to 19 years of age 
Kighteen percent of the rural boys and girls of club age are enrolled in club 
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work. Enrollment is as much as 36 percent in the counties which have an 
extension worker devoting a major portion of his time to work with the youth 
program. 

In 1953, 7,219 rural women in the area were organized into 398 home eco- 
nomies extension clubs working with their extension agents to carry on an 
educational program which emphasized better rural living through balanced 
farming, rural youth, and extension club work. 

In 1953, even though serious drought conditions existed, 1 farmer in 6 had 
soil tested at the county soil-testing laboratory, and 1 in 12 improved permanent 
pasture by applying fertilizer according to test and reseeded to improved grass 
and legume mixtures. 

To salvage drought-stricken crops this past year, farmers built 5,407 tempo- 
rary silos 

CARROLL COUNTY 4-H, 1953 

The Carroll County 4-H program in 1953 was represented by 31 community 
4-H clubs with a total of 537 members. This was a 45 percent increase in mem- 
bership over 1952—and the total 1953 membership represented about 33 percent 
of the farm and nonfarm boys and girls in Carroll County. 

Part of the increase in members in 1953 is probably due to the fact that 
Carroll County secured an assistant agent in the fall of 1952. This made it pos- 
sible for the extension agents in Carroll County to spend more of their time 
working with the 178 voluntary leaders on the 4-H program. 


THE RURAL WOMEN OF HOWARD COUNTY CONTRIBUTE TOWARD BETTER RURAL LIVING 


The home economics extension program carried out by the women of Howard 
County has many aspects all relating directly to better rural living through 
balanced farming, rural youth, and extension club work—and is typical of similar 
programs in the other 16 counties in the Eleventh District. 

The 28 extension clubs in Howard County have a membership of 457 farm 
women. In addition, many nonclub members are reached through community 
meetings and work meetings. With the threefold program of balanced farming, 
rural youth, and extension club work, the home agent cannot meet with each of the 
28 clubs and personally present all the material that the women desire and need. 
So leaders from the clubs help in carrying out the program. 

In order to reach more families the Extension Service has developed through 
the extension clubs a system of leader training. Club members select members 
from their groups to attend a method demonstration given by the home agent or 
by a specialist from the University of Missouri. In turn, these club women have 
the responsibility of presenting the information to their own group in a similar 
demonstration. In 1953, 24 method demonstrations were given by the Howard 
County home agent with 288 leaders giving followup meetings. 

In this manner, 457 clubwomen were helped with problems in food, clothing, and 
home management. 

Food leaders emphasized meat cookery with emphasis on different cuts and 
their methods of preparation. The Missouri Plan for Good Eating was dis- 
tributed to 1,150 families. 

A food-preservation demonstration resulted in 150 women using the new Mis- 
souri guide for canning and freezing. To insure better canning, 125 pressure 
gages were checked for accuracy. 

Clothing leaders trained by the home agent and specialist stressed 1953 Fabrics 
and Clothing Suitable for the Individual. As a result of these meetings, 406 
dresses for members and 57 children’s coats were made. 

Fifty home-management leaders and their home agent made many improve- 
ents in Howard County homes. The demonstration Home Arrangement and 
Color helped in bringing about the following changes: 

Families 
Repaired home_-_--_-. ‘ 57 
Improved storage___- 452 
Improved kitchen__-_ 45 
Landscaped home ; , ‘ 35 


ov 


In addition to the Home Econemics Club program, rural women in Howard 
County helped provide additional picnic areas, community centers, and aided in 
the beautification of church lawns and cemeteries. Some 43 members served as 
4-H leaders. All groups assisted with immunization clinics held at the local 
schools. A fire and safety check made by the club members in their homes and 
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communities has decreased the number of most common hazards in Howard 
County. 

The entire home-economics program in Howard County reaches many people 
and it means much in the lives of the rural family. The home agents time work 
ing with the women, the 4-H program, and the balanced farming program is well 
spent. Even with the capable leadership which has been developed in the club, 
the home agent can do only so much. Many programs on which the rural home- 
makers would like help have not been developed because the home agent already 
has a maximum workload. With additional personnel the present program could 
reach more families directly, and the degree of progress which the rural people 
desire could be attained more rapidly than is possible with the present personnel. 


BALANCED FARMING 


The J. EK. Callaham family in Chariton County is a good example of what 
happens when energy and ambition are combined with a good balanced farming 
plan. In 6 years (1947-53) the Callahams have reduced their debt $12,000 and 
in addition have plowed back nearly $20,000 in new investments in soil-erosion 
control, fertilizers, livestock, equipment, and improved family living conditions 

With the help of their county agent the Callahams worked out their balanced 
farming plan. This plan provided for efficient production, soil improvements, 
high net incomes, and better family living. Resources at hand—family labor, 
and, livestock, and cash and credit available—determined when and where each 
phase of their plan should start. Thus, the plan, made in 1947, was put into 
vperation, a step at a time, using bank credit and increased earnings to finance 
the new capital investments necessary. 

ields which yielded only 50 bushels of corn per acre in 1947 are now producing 
near the 100-bushel mark and other crops in proportion. Terraces now protect 
sloping cropland from erosion. Crop rotations furnish a balanced feed supply 
and provide organic matter to go back into the soil. A fertilizer program based 
on soil tests and crop requirements is actually building soil fertility as evidenced 
by increased yields. Renovated pastures that once produced weeds and low- 
quality grasses now grow abundant yields of high-quality grasses and clovers. 
The balanced soils and crops program has resulted in a high livestock carrying 
capacity. 

This 240-acre farm now curries 25 sows producing over 400 fat hogs a year, 
30 beef cows, and 400 hens. Well-planned farmstead, buildings, and water supply 
makes efficient the marketing of crops through livestock, 

Increased income has made possible better family living, also a part of the 
Callahams’ balanced-farming plan. To date they have installed a pressure water 
system, septic sewage disposal, upstairs bathroom, electric stove, refrigerator, 
and a number of smaller electric appliances. Newly completed in 1953 was a new 
addition which included a downstairs bath, utility room, and modern kitchen. 

There are 2,081 commercial farms in Chariton County. Balanced farming 
plans have been made on 110 of these farms since 1949, and are being put into 
operation. Once a farm family realizes the possibilities in balanced farming 
their incentive for soil conservation and improvement is much more powerful, 
than appeal to keep soil out of the Gulf of Mexico and save the soil for future 
generations. 

Balanced-farming work advances more rapidly in counties which have an asso- 
ciate county agent in charge of balanced farming. Of the 1,317 new balanced 
farming plans started in 1953, 854 (65 percent) were in the 44 counties having 
an associate county agent for balanced farming. 


Forestry, ExTENSION, AND Sor, ConserRVATION ResEARCH 


WITNESS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Anpersen. We have next our friend and colleague, Congress- 
man D’Ewart, from Montana. Mr. D’Ewart has been before this com- 
mittee many times and has shown himself to be a real friend of agri- 
culture. Will you proceed, please. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I have noted that the President’s budget message contains no pro- 
vision for the programs known as cooperation in forest. tree planting 
and cooperation in forest management and processing, State and pri- 
vate forestry cooperation, the Forest Service. 

The State of Montana operates a forest tree nursery at Missoula, 
Mont., in cooperation with the Federal Government. During the last 
fiscal year, $16,308 was spent on this nursery, half of it supplied by the 
State and the other half by the Federal Government. 

The State of Montana is one of those that has a biennial legislative 
assembly. The State budget is prepared in each odd-numbered year 
for a 2-year period. The State legislature of Montana will not meet 
again until next January, and there is no way that provision can be 
made to keep our nursery in operation until that time if the Federal 
Government share of the expenses is withdrawn now. 

The State of Montana has been cooperating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this program since 1927. State officials tell me that they 
had no warning that the Federal Government would withdraw from 
the program in fiscal year 1955. It seems to me that they should have 
such warning, if the Federal Government is going to abandon the 
work, and that funds for this purpose should be included in the fiscal 
1955 appropriation bill. 

The work that is done by our State of Montana tree nursery at 
Missoula is very helpful to farmers and others throughout the State. 
A very small amount of money is involved—$8,154 for Montana and 
less than one-half million for the entire country, and I do not see the 
wisdom in abandoning the program at this time. 

Our State forester, Gareth C. Moon of the school of forestry at 
Montana State University, also feels that the proposed 5 percent reduc- 
tion in the funds for cooperation in forest-fire control will be a serious 
blow in our State. 

Montana is one of the few States that does not have a farm forester 
at this time, under the cooperative-management program. However, 
I am told that the Forest Service and our Governor, Hon. J. Hugo 
Aronson, have been preparing to set up such an office once again. Of 
course, they will not be able to do so unless the funds for this program 
are restored. 


NATIONAL FORESTS RESERVATION COMMISSION 


I serve as a member of the National Forests Reservation Commis- 
sion, established by the Weeks law, to consider and pass upon pur- 
chases of additional land to be added to the national forests, primarily 
in the eastern sections of the country. 

The policy of the Commission for several years has been that avail- 
able funds will be used only for purchases that block in and consoli- 
date these national forests. It is very difficult to apply proper con- 
servation techniques in a national forest where there is a great inter- 
mingling of privately owned lands. Much of this land has been un- 
wisely used or neglected in the past, and in some cases adjacent valu- 
able national forest lands are endangered and resources destroyed. 

We now have a system of purchase units, approved by the Com- 
mission, and are going ahead on a program of acquisition and ex- 
change of consolidate forest ownership. This is a sound investment, 
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it is good forest management, it is necessary to proper watershed 
conservation, and it represents a long-run economy from both protec- 
tion and management standpoints. 

Funds for this work have been appropriated in each ye ar since 1910 
with the exceptions of 1916, 1918, 1919, 1921, 1934, 1935, 1936, and 
1946. In 1934-36, however, over $45 million was made svete by 
Executive order. I regret that no funds for the Weeks law program 
are included in this budget. I earnestly suggest that the committee 
recommend an appropriation of at least $75,000, the amount that we 
have had for the past 3 years, to continue this worthwhile program 
through fiscal year 1955. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION RESEARCH 


I am advised that a part of the budget item called farm and land 
management research is to be devoted to a program of soil and water 
conservation research, and that the amount requested for this pur- 
pose is somewhat larger than has been available in the past. I heart 
ily endorse such an increase. This is extremely important work 
Montana. 

The work that has been done at such installations as the Moen 
experimental farm north of Culbertson, Mont., has been of great 
benefit in helping Montana farmers improve their practices, One 
Montana wheat farmer wrote to me recently that he had raised 
crop, and a good crop, under conditions of rainfall and soil moisture 
that would have meant disaster 20 years ago, and I am confident a 
large part of the credit for the improved practices should go to the 
soil and water research work that has been carried on since the 
draught years. I hope the committee will support this program. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The Extension Service also merits increased Federal support. I 
note that the amounts provided for the Federal share of this work 
have remained almost the same since 1949, which the contributions 
of the State of Montana and Montana counties have risen consider- 
ably. This work has always brought gratifying results, and it de- 
serves our best support. The 1955 budget recommends a sizable in- 
crease in the Federal contribution to the extension program, and I 
hope that the committee will approve. 


COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


In the Granger-Thye Act of 1950 Congress authorized the appro- 
priation each year of a sum equal to 2 cents per animal-month for 
oa and goats and 10 cents per animal-unit month for other animals 
grazed on ‘the national forests for cooperative range improvements, 
pesnetting and similar programs. The original proposal of the Forest 
Service at that time was an automatic appropriation, but this was 
changed when various Members of Congress from the West and rep- 
resentatives of the permitees expressed opposition to the principle of 
automatic appropriation. Instead we proposed authorization, rely- 
ing on the Congress to make the money available under proper con- 
gressional control of appropriations. This year we find that the 





budget request does not reflect the amounts that are authorized by the 
legislation. Only $281,000 is proposed for this purpose, as against 
S581,000 for the current year. If the full amount authorized were 
appropriated, we should have about $717,000. I want to assure the 
committee that this is very worth-while work, that protects and im 
proves the range within our national forests. It is a vital natural 
resource, and as with some of the other items I have mentioned, it is 
sound economy to maintain a continuous program. In addition, in 

his particular item, the users of the range have held a portion of the 
grazing fee for this specific purpose, and it should be used for the 
purpose for which it was ater. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. The committee is aware of the 
matters you raise, and will give them thorough consideration. 


CoorrrATIvE Forestry PRoGRAMS 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Anpersen. We will hear next from our colleague, a strong sup- 
porter of agriculture and forestry, Congressman Watts of Kentucky. 

Mr. Warrs. I am very glad to have the opportunity of bringing to 
the attention of this subeommittee the concern which I feel over the 
proposed reduction in funds for forest fire cooperatives and the com- 
plete elimination of funds for farm forestry and forest planting. I 
shall try to show how these changes will affect and endanger our pro 
gram in Kentucky, and I urge that the forest fire appropriation in the 
amount of $481. 300 be restored in order that the gains made in the 
past 2) years will not be wiped out. 


COOPERATIVE FUNDS FOR FARM FORESTRY 


The purpose of this fund is to finance the Federal Government's 
share of the operation of the cooperative forest management program 
in the States under the Cooperative Forest Management Act of 1950. 

It provides technical guidance to owners in the management of their 
woodlands and the marketing of timber. Simple management plans 
are prepared to show the woodland owner how to management his 
woods for maximum yields and profit; how to grow more timber of 
better quality continuously. On application, the service or farm for- 
ester actually goes into the woods with the owner and shows him there 
how he can achieve these goals. In Kentucky we have 5 CFM foresters 
who devote full time to the program and 3 others who devote at least 
75 percent of their time to the program. To properly service the 
150,000 woodland owners in our State 26 foresters are needed. 

In this program the Federal funds are apportioned to the States on 

formula which takes into consideration the need for the service as 
indicated by the number of small woodlands in a given State and 
performance as indicated by State expenditures in excess of Federal 
funds. Greater weight is given to need. 

In Kentucky this year $44,000 has been budgeted for this program, 
of which $16,900—or 38 percent of the whole—has been allotted from 
Federal funds. I might add here that Kentucky is one of the States 
which makes a charge for marking timber which is ready to sell. 
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Thus, if the owner realizes some immediate cash returns from the serv 

ice he shares in the cost. Fees from such marking of merchantable 
timber are insignificant and do not show in the above figures. Many 
of the woodland owners who are given assistance in this program 
do not have trees which will bring them a financial return in the im 
mediate future, but it is very important to the State and to the Nation 
that these woodlands grow to maturity. 

During the biennium which ended June 30, 1953, our foresters e1 

aged in this program gave assistance to 871 woodland owners o1 
3373 acres of woodland, and 169 manufacturers of forest product 

were given technical help. 


FOREST PLANTING PROGRAM 


The purpose ot this program is to encourage the reclamatio Lo! idle 
lands by reforestation, the p Janting of farm windbreaks, and the im 
provement of existing woods. 

Under it the States operate forest nurseries in which forest seed 
lings are grown from seed and distributed at nominal cost to land 
owners within the particular State. In purchasing trees for planting 
the landowner agrees to do certain things in view of the low price he 
is paying for the trees, and to guarantee that the purpose of the pro 
gram is carried out. In Kentue ky he agrees to a spacing prescribed by 
the division of forestry; to plant the trees in Kentucky only for tim 
ber production, erosion control, windbreaks or the Christmas tree 
market ; not to plant them within the corporate limits of any city: not 
to use or sell any of the trees for ornamental planting; and to pro 
tect the planted area from fire, grazing livestock and other destruc 
tive agents. 

Federal funds for forest planting are appropriated under section 
4 of the Clark-McNary Act and are divided equally among the States 
and territories operating nursery programs. ‘The Federal allotment 
cannot exceed the net amount spent by the State. Kentucky has 
budgeted $51,000 for this program for the current fiseal year, of which 
$9,500—or 1814 percent—will come from Federal funds. 

We have in Kentucky about 1,500,000 acres of idle land which can 
be reclaimed by reforestation. People in Kentucky are becoming 
aware of the importance of tree planting, and the program and the de- 
mand for trees is growing r apidly although it cannot vet orenpere in 
size with some of the Southern and Northern States. During the last 
fiscal year we distributed in Kentucky 2,480,000 seedlings. During 
this current fiscal year we will distribute more than 3,500,000 seed 
lings. Many more could have been distributed this spring if the 
trees had been available in time to properly promote their sale. 


FOREST FIRE COOPERATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


The purpose of this fund which is appropriated under section 2 of 
the Clarke-McNary law is not only to help States establish adequate 
protection from forest fires for State and private forest lands, but it 
recognizes that the United State has a national responsibility even 
where lands are privately owned. It recognizes that forest and water 
shed areas have interstate values and are important nationwide to the 
whole economy of the country. It recognizes that the flood and ero 
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sion control benefits of forest fire protection very often accrue mostly 
to people living downstream in other States. 

Conduct of the program differs in the various States, but in Ken- 
tucky it is a cooperative program in which the State and Federal 
Governments cooperate with the landowner through the county fiscal 
courts. When an area is organized for protection from fire it is placed 
under the supervision of a full-time forest ranger who has one or more 
full-time guards working under him. Lookout towers are built for 
detecting fires and radio or telephone communication is established. 
Deputy forest wardens are appointed and fire-fighting crews are or- 
ganized and trained. During the seasons when forest fires are not 
likely to occur, campaigns of fire prevention education are carried on, 
subordinates are trained, and the various facilities of the organization 
are maintained. When fires do occur, trained fire fighters are dis- 
patched promptly to extinguish them. 

Federal funds to the States for this fire prote ction program are ap- 
portioned according to a formula which considers the area in need of 
protection, the estimated cost of protection, the expenditures for pre- 
vention during the past year and the average annual expenditures for 
suppression (e »xtinguishing fires) for the past 10 years. 

During the current fiscal year Kentucky has budgeted $ $334,000 for 
forest fire protection. Of the total budget, $89,183 (27 percent) will 
come from Federal funds, $74,000 (22 percent) will come from the 
landowners through the county tax commissioner and the balance will 
come from the State’s general fund and a few miscellaneous sources. 
The Clark-McNary law as originally enacted by Congress contem- 
lated that the United States would pay 50 percent of the cost and the 
valance would be borne by the State and the landowner. 

Kentucky has 5,700,000 acres of private and State forest land under 
organized protection from fire, but about 5 million acres still have no 
protection a The whole Nation knows that during 1952 and 
again in 1953 Kentucky suffered great damage from forest fires as one 
result of seuaoainie drouth. The smoke pall from Kentucky’s fires 
blanketed the entire Northeast during 1952. We are not proud of 
those losses and we hope they will not recur in 1954. We are entering 
the fourth consecutive year of drought, however, and the potential 
danger is so great that it extends beyond a concern for trees and soil 
alone. There is a very real danger of catastrophe to improved prop- 
erty and human lives. It is a time to increase expenditures and im- 
prove the protection program rather than curtail it. 


EFFECT OF REDUCING OR ELIMINATING FEDERAL FUNDS 


The net effect of any reduction or elimination of Federal funds will 
be felt mostly in the fire protection program in Kentucky. The pres- 
ent farm forestry and reforestation programs are the result of many 
years of slow and painful growth. No great expansion of these 2 pro- 
grams during the next 2 years has been “planned, but we do not expect 
to wipe out the gains of 20 years. 

The Kentucky General Assembly, which will adjourn within a few 
days, appropriated sufficient money to expand fire protection to five 
additional counties. The elimination of Federal funds for farm for- 
estry and reforestation would cause Kentucky to allot more of its State 
appropriation to those two programs, thus reducing the amount of 
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State money available for expansion of fire protection into new coun- 
ties. It makes more sense to us to try to continue all 3 Tis ams at at 
least the current level rather than expand land curtail 2. Although 
Congress, in determining appropriations, may consider each program 
separately, the Kentucky Division of Forestry must consider the whole 
forestry program and try to maintain a balance in the State between 
farm forestry, reforestation, and fire protection. 

Most certainly our Kentucky people will suffer if these appropria- 
tions are eliminated or cut, but the national interest will just as surely 
suffer. To protect its investments in flood-control facilities alone in 
Kentucky, the United States needs better fire protection, better man- 
agement of private woodlands, and more planting on idle acres. Cur- 
tailing the limited Federal appropriations in these fields seems to 
ignore those responsibilities and put them entirely on the shoulders of 
the States. I urge that sufficient funds be made available to continue 
all three of these most worthwhile programs at the curent level. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, Mr. Watts, for a very fine statement. 
The committee appreciates your interest in this subject. 


ConTROL OF PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASES 


WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Anpersen. Our next witness is our colleague from West Vir 
ginia, Congressman Robert Byrd. Will you present your statement, 
please ¢ 

Mr. Byrn. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I am Con- 
gressman Robert C. Byrd of the Sixth Congressional District of 
West Virginia, and I am appearing before you for the purpose of pro- 
testing proposed reductions in certain items in the appropriations for 
the operation of the Agriculture Department for the fiscal year 1955. 

The items to which I refer are these: 

(1) Reduction of funds for control of certain diseases in cattle and 
other livestock. 

(2) Reduction in funds for insect and plant-disease control, viz, 
Japanese beetle, white-fringed beetle, white pine blister rust, and bar- 
berry (among others). 

(3) Reduction of $220,000 in funds for inspection of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems that the Federal Department of Agriculture 
assumes the position that these activities are a responsibility of the 
States rather than of the Federal Government. I believe, however. 
that these matters are of national significance, and should the Federal 
Government reduce its appropriations in this respect problems will 
be created for the States beyond their ability to control. 

Reductions in appropriations for these items will be a serious 
blow to the State of West Virginia, and, as evidence of protestations 
that are being received from my State, | ~o to make a part of 
the record, letters from the following: Hon. J. B. McLaughlin, com- 
missioner of agriculture, State of West Virginia; Mr. Hulett C. Smith, 

resident, Beckley Area Rural Development Council, Beckley, W. Va. 
Mr. F. Waldo Craig, entomologist, West Virginia Department of 
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Agriculture; Dr. T. C. Green, State veterinarian, West Virginia De- 
partment of Agriculture; and Mr. Elsworth Black, president, West 
Virginia Nurserymen’s Association. 

These communications indicate very forcefully the adverse effect 
which will be suffered by my State through the proposed reductions 
in Federal appropr! a 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I express the hope that this 
committee will not cate to restore apropriations for these items 
to the level of those in the current budget. The program for the con- 
trol of plant pests and diseases, and the inspection work that is in- 
volved, cannot be carried on efliciently by the various States. The 
Federal Government has a very definite responsibility in this respect, 
and I hope that we will be able to fulfill our duty toward the States 
by providing adequate moneys to carry on this very important work. 

I wish to thank you for this opportunity to appear before your 
committee, and I want to express my grateful appreciation for your 
kindness in permitting me to make this presentation. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank vou, Mr. Byrd. We will place the letters 
in the record at this point 

Che letters are as follows:) 


BECKLEY AREA RURAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, 
February 23, 1954. 
Hon. Roserr C. Byrp 
Vember of Cor Jress 
House Office Building 
Washington, D. C 


DreAR CONGRESSMAN Byrp: A note regarding reductions in Federal funds for 
ister rust control for the fiscal year 1955 has come to our attention. It indicates 
that Federal budget estimates for the fiscal year 1955 provides substantial reduc- 
tions for pest control and other forestry activities. Funds for white pine blister 
rust control in the Nation were decreased $556,354 as follows: 

(a) $60,000 in the project “Leadership, coordination, and technical direction” 
(W-a funds). 

(b) $330,000 because of elimination of Federal contributions (W-e funds) 
toward blister-rust control on State and private lands. 

(c) $66,354 for control work on national forests 

(d) $100,000 for control work on Department of the Interior lands. 

Our grave concern is due to the fact that the State of West Virginia has about 
300,000 acres of white pine which is of great economic importance to our forest 
resources. You are familiar with our rural development program here and 
realize that we have placed special empasis on the improvement of the forest 
resources in this area. 

The white pine is limited to a very narrow scope of habitat conditions, but is 2 
most profitable timber resource in the areas where it will grow. It grows rapidly 
and is the finest source of softwood in the State. Blister rust is a deadly enemy 
of the white pine and must be kept under control, which can be done at a 
relatively small cost 

Anything that would curb this control program as it now operates would be a 
low to the economy of the State. This is particularly true of southern West 
Virginia where a greater portion of the white pine exists. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hvutett C. Smita, President. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Charleston, March 8, 1954. 


Hon. Roserr C. Byrn, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN Bykp: In accordance with wire received this morning I 
am forwarding herewith additional information which substantiates the need 
of increased Federal appropriations for the control of Japanese beetles. 
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1. The comibned value of fruit, nursery, and greenhouse ‘products vitally 
affected by this quarantine is around $9.5 million. The value of nursery and 
greenhouse products is $3 million; commercial apples, $5.5 million, and total 
peach crop $1 million. 

In 1953 the value of horticultural products certified was estimated to be 
25,000. Should the Federal quarantine be removed, we would probably have 
to issue certificates on many more shipments, as the States, now free of this in 
sect, would place restrictions on the movement of items from this State. We can 
also expect variations in the States’ requirements and the overall total would be 
more stringent than the present Federal requirements. We can expect to be 
called upon to do more certification as a State unit than under the Federal-State 
setup as we have at the present time. 

3. West Virginia has been spending considerable money and doing a lot of 
work during the past 5 years to prevent the sperad of Japanese beetle within 
the State. We are forwarding you herewith copy of the last published biennial 
report. See pages 86-90 for a report on the nature and extent of the work we 
have been doing. 

To bring the report up to date we are forwarding a table which gives the num 
ber of colonies of milky white disease established in 1953. In 1952, 200 pounds 
of spore dust were distributed in 10 counties. In 1953, 12 colonies of Tiphia, a 
parasitic wasp of the Japanese beetle, were released in 4 counties of the State. 
In 1952, 1,500 Japanese beetle traps were operated in 22 cities and towns of the 
State. In 1953, 400 traps were operated in Beckley. In 1952, 1,185 gallons of 
spray were used on infested airports and points where isolated colonies were 
established. In 1953, 1,305 gallons of spray material, 200 gallons of which were 
donated by local interests, were applied. In 1952, 160 acres in 7 different 
counties of the State were soil treated as a means of eliminating isolated 
colonies of Japanese beetle. In 1952, 126 commercial establishments were scouted 
to determine whether or not the beetle had become established. The number of 
such establishments scouted in 1953, has not been tabulated but it would be very 
close to the 1952 figure. 

4. The State has contributed as follows: 1952, $26,200; 1953, $25,300; and it is 
estimated that we will spend $27,000 in 1954 

The Federal contribution for these years were as follows: 19 
$7,500; as an estimated figure. 

5. We are presuming that some or all the following actions will be taken if 
the Federal quarantine cannot be maintained. 

(a) The efforts of the department will be directed toward maintaining the 
flow of commerce. We will make every effort to see that anyone wishing to ship 
to another State will comply with the regulations of the other State in order 
that they can continue to do business 

The shipment of fruits, nursery, and greenhouse products, and the movement 
of airplanes from our airports to ports in noninfested States could be affected in 
more than one manner. A great deal of our effort which has been placed on con 
trol measures will have to be curtailed in order to take care of the certification 
work which is now being done mostly by the Federal Government 

(b) We would have to spend approximately $10,000 immediately to purchase 
equipment which we are now borrowing from the Federal Government in order 
to continue our spray program and even to spray the airposts which will prob 
ably be a requirement before the other States will allow planes leaving our ports 
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to land at their ports Under present regulations most of the planes, landing 
at our ports, are treated at the larger ports to the east and north Should 


the present Federal program be curtailed, we would have to do this treatin 
ourselves at our own airports 


(c) It will be necessary for us to greatly reduce our efforts toward the control 
of other insects and plant diseases, such as the oak wilt work. 

We can expect the certification work to cost the State more than it is now cost 
ing the Federal Government as we would have to maintain and operate crews 
within the State whereas the Federal crews work only in this State 
demand arises 

6. The removal of the Federal quarantine would have a very demoralizing effect 
upon the business of the State. People, who are now doing business with other 
States, would be thrown in a very uncertain frame of mind, They will not 
know what restrictions will be put on; some States may even place embargoes on 


our products. Some of our nurseries, particularly, have developed the main por 
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tion of their business in the free areas of the Nation and, should the noninfested 
States place prohibitive restrictions upon the movement of nursery stock, our 
people would be seriously affected. 
Sincerely, 
F. WALpo Graic, Pntomologist. 


STATE or WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Charleston, March 5, 1954. 
Subject : Indemnity for tuberculosis and brucellosis reactor cattle 


Hon. Rosert C. Byrp, 
Member of Congress, 
Congressional Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Byrp: Currently, the United States Department of Agriculture budget 
for 1954-55 which is now before Congress has entirely eliminated $640,000 
requested for tuberculosis and brucellosis indemnity. Last year, in the interest 
of economy $500,000 was cut from the appropriation for the payment of in- 
demnity for brucellosis necessitating a reduction in Federal payment from a 
maximum of $25 for grade animals and $50 for purebred animals to $9 and $18, 
respectively. 

After approximately 40 years of effort on the part of the Federal Government 
and the various States to control bovine tuberculosis and after 20 years of 
similar effort to control brucellosis—to say nothing of the cost to the livestock 
owner at a time when our farm people are ready to move ahead with eradication, 
and also at a time when public health authorities in a great many localities are re- 
quiring milk from brucellosis-free herds, it seems a poor time to pull indemnity 
props from under the program—what really is needed is the $640,000 requested 
plus the $500,000 cut out a year ago or a total of $1,140,000. 

During the fiscal year of 1953, West Virginia herd owners were paid $9,926.08 
State and Federal indemnity on brucellosis infected animals. During the first 
& months of the current year brucellosis indemnities paid including outstanding 
claims amount to $9,890 despite the reduced indemnity above referred to which 
became effective September 23, 1953 

During the fiscal year 1953, $678.33 State and Federal indemnity was paid on 
tuberculosis reactor cattle in West Virginia. During the first 8 months of 
the current year tuberculosis indemnity including outstanding claims amounts 
to $1,200.39. 

In view of the present day modern transportation facilities, communicable 
diseases of animals knows no State’s borders, therefore, the control of such 
diseases is the responsibility of the Federal Government rather than individual 
States except for the cooperation the States may be in position to give the Federal 
authorities. 

Assuring you that your efforts toward reinstating the tuberculosis and brucel- 
losis indemnity will be greatly appreciated, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
T. C. Green, D. V. M., 
State Veterinarian. 


WEsT VIRGINIA NURSERYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Charleston, W. Va., February 28, 1954. 
Hon. Rospert C. Brrp, 
United States Congressman from West Virginia, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Byrp: The nursery and greenhouse industry in West 
Virginia has recently been informed of the proposed drastic reduction in appro 
priations for the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine and of the desire of the 
Federal Government to discontinue this quarantine with the thought of trans- 
ferring the responsibility to each individual State. 

In behalf of some 130 nurserymen and some 200 greenhouse operators and 
florists doing business in this State, may I desperately urge you not to let this 
situation develop. 

The nursery and greenhouse business in West Virginia is doing about $3 million 
annual business. Last year $200,000 of this business went through Federal 


certification procedures in the form of plants being sent out of the Federal Japa- 
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nese beetle quarantine areas. Without this service, it is easy to see how much 
our industry would suffer. States not having this beetle would immediately 
reject our shipments. If our products should be accepted, the expense of con- 
forming to each State’s regluations would be tremendous. As it now stands, 
all States accept the present Federal regulations in regard to Japanese beetles 

If the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine is revoked or discontinued, our 
State of West Virginia will be forced to accept, without aid, the task of certi- 
fying plants for nurserymen and greenhouse operators for acceptance in other 
States. We, as nurserymen, have no assurance that our State can financially 
assume this responsibility. If they can, it will involve additional appropriations 
on the State’s part to raise sufficient funds for this work and, consequently, be 
reflected to the citizens of West Virginia in the form of taxes. 

Our industry would greatly appreciate your doing all that you can to prevent 
the collapse of the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine which we feel will add a 
serious handicap to our business and State. 

Respectfully, 
ELSwortH BLAcK, 
President, West Virginia Nurserymen’s Association 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Charleston, March 8, 1954. 
Hon. Rorert C. Byron, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I am advised that the allocations for plant pests and plant disease 
quarantine programs, heretofore carried on by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has been left out of the allocation bill as submitted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. I am also advised that all moneys 
for the payment of indemnities of tuberculosis and brucellosis reacting cattle, 
which was paid by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, has been left out. 

The explanation from the Secretary is that these expenses should be borne 
by the States. These activities are national problems and no State can go 
further than its borders in matters of this nature. To put it another way, the 
counties have about the same relation to the State as the States to the Nation 
and to eliminate such programs will bring upon the States problems far beyond 
their ability to control. 

I hope Congress will put these cuts back into the budget and anything you 
can do to help, I am sure will be appreciated by the folks back home 

Yours very truly, 
J. B. McLavueHtitin, 
Commissioner of Agriculture 


STATE OF West VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Charleston, February 27, 1954. 
Hon. Rorert C. Byrp, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am advised that the appropriation to the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture for inspections of fruits and vegetables has been reduced 
$220,000 less than the amount that was previously appropriated for such 
work. This will curtail the use of the service in many places where it is greatly 
needed. If this reduction prevails, the States will most likely be called upon 
to increase the payments to the United States Department of Agriculture wit 
whom we have agreements. 

This matter, of course, is now before the Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations in the House of Representatives. You will also find other reductions 
in the making being considered on quarantine work on plant pests and plant 
disease work; also on indemnities on diseased livestock, which if carried through, 
means that we either go back to where we were 20 years ago in disease-contro 
work or the States will have to bear that part of the expense that the United 
States Department of Agriculture is trying to get away from making 
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am calling this to your attention, and if you have the opportunity to have 
amounts restored, I am sure that it will be appreciated, not only by this 
, Dut by every State 
Yours very truly, 
J. B. McLAuGHtuin, 
Commissioner of Agriculture 


JAPANESE BeerLe QUARANTINE 
WITNESS 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 

FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. Anprersen. We also have with us our colleague, Congressman 
Harley Staggers, of West Virginia. What do you wish to discuss with 
is, Mr. Staggers ? 

Mr. Sraccrers. Mr. Chairman, I desire to protest any action to 
transfer the Japanese beetle quarantine back into the hands of the 
different States. The Japanese beetle has invaded much of my State 
of West Virginia and threatens the remaining area. We are intensely 
nterested in 


etting competent beetle-free inspection. We must 


have the inspection clearance to ship and it is the inspection that 
concerms us. 

[t is impossible for the States to do this inspection authoritatively. 
Our State frequently won't accept another's certificate and probably 
with reason. There is little uniformity, and the job must be done uni- 
formly and by an unbiased authority. That means the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The amount involved for the inspection 


is not large. 

The nursery and greenhouse business in West Virginia is doing 
about $3 million annual business. Last year, 200,000 of this business 
went through Federal certification procedures in the form of plants 
heing sent out of the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine areas. With- 
out this service it is easy to see how much our industry would suffer. 
States not having this beetle would immediately reject our shipments. 
[f our products should be accepted, the expense of conforming to 
each State’s regulations would be tremendots. As it now stands, 
il] States accept the present Federal regulations in regard to Japanese 
beetle. 

Mr. Chairman, I also desire to protest the elimination of funds for 
the Conservation Commission and Forest Service. We cannot afford 
to jeopardize more than 40 years of continuous protection and ac- 
complishments under our present setup. There still remains much 
to be done. 

Soil and water conservation are the soundest argricultural pro- 
grams ever initiated. Farmers have benefited immeasurably by aid 
of highly trained technicians. Water has become our No. 1 program 
and can only be solved through treatment of the soil and land-use 
programs. Conservation of our natural resources is a must if our 
Nation is to remain free and strong. I believe that any reduction 
of funds for this is false economy. We cannot afford to eliminate 
funds for forest-fire protection and proper forest management. 

It is to the best interest of our country to prevent any change in 
the present program and we should further develop these important 


programs. 
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Mr. Anprersen. Thank you for appearing today on these matters. 
he committee appreciates the seriousness of the various problems 
you present. 


Marcu 16, 1954. 
AGRICULTURAL ResEARCH 


WITNESS 


HOMER L. BRINKLEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Our next witness is Mr. Homer Brinkley of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. Will you present your 
statement at this time, Mr. Brinkley ? 

Mr. Brinker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ‘The results of agricul- 
tural research initiated by the Federal and State governments in the 
I860’s began to be felt by our agricultural economy about 15 or 20 
years later, and since 1880 we have made more progress in improving 
agriculture technically and economically than in all previous history. 

Conquering new lands and bringing them into production was an 
historical event, but doi ibling the production from those lands for the 
welfare of the Nation by science has been an even more revolutionary 
iccomplishment. 

But it has been less spectacular, and it has been taken for granted 
by a public unaccustomed to look beyond the retail stores for food and 
clothing. We have doubled farm production efficiency in the last 
oO vears, but the difference in quality of our diet and clothes is im 


measurable. In the last 10 or 12 years we are eating 25 percent more 
dairy product (except butter), 30 percent more eggs, and 10 percent 


more fruit and vegetables. 

The increased production from hybrid corn would pay the cost of 
90 years research in the Department of Agriculture, about three 
fourths billion dollars. 

We are developing double-strength cotton fibers and treatment for 
cotton yarns which, for the first time in many years, has placed cotton 
fiber in a favorable competitive position with synthe ‘tic fibers. At the 
same time we are well on our way to mec hanizing cotton production 
to relieve the manpower shortage. 

Other dramatic factors in increasing our production of crops and 
livestock are new pesticides, new fertilizer materials and methods, arti- 
ficial breeding, new livestock and plant disease controls, new breeds 
of animals and new feed ingredients and mixtures. The total contr 
bution of research to our health, welfare, and efficiency would run 
into several billion dollars, probably one-third of the tot al value of our 
annual agricultural production. 

All this started with research. Organized science seeking for prin 
ciples, used ingenuity and insight to apply proved principles to 
rapidly multiplying agricultural problems. The discovery of the use 
of penicillin, streptomycin, and other antibiotics was incidental to 
pure analytical research, 

Economic research has lagged some ways behind. The fields of mar 
keting, land tenure, agricultural credit, insurance, farm management, 
and transportation have come a long way but uncharted fields of in 
vestigation remain to keep our land resources in position to supply 
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our growing population with a high standard of living. Therefore, 
we must look ahead now to the next decade and beyond. 

Before the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 was effective, less 
than 5 percent of the re ae budget of the Department of Agriculture 
was spent on what may be define d as mar keting research. Since then 
research and service activities have made considerable strides in im- 
proving the retail handling of perishable products, in improving 
terminal and local marketing facilities, in consumer information and 
preference studies, in transportation of perishables, in determining 
the costs of additional services now demanded by consumers in their 
purchases, in efficiencies in marketing facility operation, and in specifi 
cations _ pure hasing farm production supplies. 

The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives favors balancing of 
the Federal budget and trimming the various Government budgets to 
accomplish that result. But not in this field. We believe that agri- 
cultural research, vocational education, or extension budgets should be 
increased progressively as the problems and population multiply. 

We are informed that the Research Advisory Committee of the 
Department of nen who for 5 years have been sorting and 
studying proposed and going research projects, have approved new 
projec ts in critical prob lem areas 

The current expenditures are much below the authorized increments 
provided for in the act. The various commodity advisory committees 
have consistently urged specific projects of importance in the field of 
production, utilization, and marketing. These projects have been care 
fully screened and considered. They are in line with the requests of 
those who are closest to the prob lem. 

We have a particular interest in having the research programs in 
utilization and marketing brought more closely into line with the 
magnitude of the problems. Our problems of marketing multiplied 
we passed from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market. Our declining export 
markets have resulted in the necessity for the application of rigid 
marketing controls. There is increasing competition for the consum- 
er’s dollar. Increased production costs coinciding with declining farm 
prices result in declining farm profits and grave uncertainty as to the 
future. ‘ 

(ll these problems point to the steadily increasing need to apply new 
ideas, new uses, new methods to the production and distribution of 
cm crops. 

We are looking ahead for years to our needs of farm products and 
marketing know-how, as well as to our immediate requirements. The 
time-lag between development and application must be taken into 
consideration since we are now fully applying in some fields the 
research of 5 years ago or less. This means we need to keep in mind 
not only our current problems, but those of the years before us. 

Research without sound application is worthless. Therefore, in 
order to implement research findings, and make it worth its cost, it 
essential to look forward to an extension service adequate to the task 
of bringing to farmers the new findings which they must have if they 
are to maintain the steadily increasing efficiency needed to meet the 
needs of the future. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir, for a very fine statement. 
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Mr. Wir TEN. Before we close our record, I ask permission to file 
a statement from Mr. John W. Squires, of Jackson, Miss. Mr. Squires 
was unable to be here in person as he had planned. He requested that 
we include his statement in the record. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Without objection, the statement will be placed in 
the record. 

(The material is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. Squires BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


My name is John W. Squires. I am manager of the forestry department for 
Mississippi Products, Ine., at Jackson, Miss., a subsidiary of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. This year I happen to be president of the Mississippi Forestry Association, 
an organization concerned with all phases of forestry in our State. And I have 
the honor of being chairman of the Southern Hardwood Research Group, which 
I also represent 

Our company makes veneer panels, furniture, and cabinets for radios, tele 
visions, and sewing machines. We, like other southern and midwestern manu 
facturers of furniture and allied products, obtain most of our raw materials 
from the hardwood forests of the delta river bottoms and the shady slopes of 
the rolling uplands of north Mississippi and adjacent States. The future of this 
important segment of American industry is dependent upon a continuous supply 
of high-grade hardwood sawtimber and veneer stock. 

It was once believed that there was an inexhaustible supply of high-quality 
hardwood timber in our territory, and little thought was given to future supplies. 
The last 15 years, however, have seen a significant decrease in the volume and 
quality of hardwood sawtimber throughout the South. In Mississippi, for 
example, 1 out of every 4 sawtimber trees is now a worthless cull, and 2 out of 
the remaining 3 sawtimber trees yield only the lower grades of lumber and are 
unsuitable for cabinet stock. Past industrial use, coupled with fire, pests, and 
general ignorance of how best to culture, harvest, and utilize hardwoods is 
largely responsible for the present situation. 

We in the hardwood industry feel that intensified research is needed to help 
us solve our present and future problems. Accordingly, we heartily approve of 
the present administration’s frequently stated policy in regard to strengthening 
and expanding research in forestry and agriculture through increased Federal 
appropriations and greater cooperation with and participation by industry and 
the States. We believe that it is high time to implement this policy both at the 
Federal and local levels 

When I appeared before your committee a year ago, I pointed out that there 
was little research being carried on to guide us in the rehabilitation of our 
southern hardwood forests. All we have is the modest program of the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, United States Forest Service. This work is conducted 
at the Southern Station’s Delta Research Center, Stoneville, Miss., which studies 
bottomland hardwoods, and its Tallahatchie Research Center, Oxford, Miss., 
which works on upland hardwoods. In the past few years, these research centers 
have published invaluable findings on bottomland hardwood management, cotton- 
wood planting, upland hardwood planting, timber stand improvement, and the 
utilization of weed tree species. Unfortunately, during the last 5 years, the 
effective purchasing power of their research appropriation has dwindled through 
inflation, gradual attrition, and direct reductions to the point where their activi- 
ties are seriously curtailed. 

I recommended last year that your committee increase Federal funds for 
this important work by at least enough to compensate for the effects of inflation 
and recent cuts in appropriations, and I again urge you to consider providing 
this worthy project with more adequate financing. 

As evidence of the fact that industry is doing their part, I would like to point 
out that during 1953 representatives of interested industries formed the southern 
hardwood research group for the purpose of raising cash to strengthen this im- 
portant work. To date we have contributed $15,000 to the project and in 
the future we plan to increase our contribution up to $25,000 per year. This 
cash cooperation, together with the value of land, materials, office, and labora- 
tory facilities already provided by the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station adds up to considerably more than the Federal Government appropriates 
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for the project. A modest increase in Federal funds would now put this work 
on a sound financial basis 

One of my chief reasons for appealing to you is to direct your attention to 
another field of Federal forestry research which is closely related to and pos 
sibly even more important right now to the hardwood industry than the purely 
production research discussed earlier. I refer to the work carried on by the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and its products specialists (forest 
utilization service) attached to the regional forest experiment stations. 

Research at the Forest Products Laboratory is aimed at more efficient wood 
utilization, beginning with the harvesting of trees, continuing through the various 
manufacturing processes, and including means of improving service to the con 
sumer. Any gain toward better utilization helps by that much to stretch exist 
ing resources. This is particularly important in view of the present scarcity of 
high-quality hardwood sawtimber and veneer stock—a situation which isn’t likely 
to improve in the next few years under current management practices on the 
majority of private lands. 

We need research to develop more efficient equipment and methods for convert- 
ing the limited supply of high-quality trees into the maximum quantity of high 
value products. This calls for studies of alternative patterns for subdividing 
a tree into logs, studies of alternative sawing and veneering techniques and equip 
ment to minimize waste, and studies of alternative methods of seasoning to mini 
mize degrade. 

Che Forest Products Laboratory has made good progress in developing eco 
nomically feasible methods for converting wood waste and low-grade materials 
into new and useful products, Examples of accomplishments in this field include 
a process for making molasses (or alcohol) from sawdust or other wood waste, 
methods for utilizing low-grade hardwood in the manufacture of paper and 
fiberboards, preservatives to increase the life and usefulness of wood, and 
chemical and physical means of stabilizing wood so that it will meet the rigid 
requirements for patterns and other special uses. And the Laboratory has 
pioneered in the field of laminated ship timbers and large members for other types 
of construction, and in combining paper, plywood, veneer, and other materials 
in sandwich panels which are cheaper and have other advantages over solid wood 
for many uses 

I know from personal experience of the invaluable on-the-ground assistance 
given to industry by the forest utilization specialists working out of the regional! 
forest experiment stations. These highly trained products specialists bring the 
technical know-how of the Laboratory directly to those in need of such assistance. 
They help the wood-using industries by advising on such problems as milling 
equipment and layout, logging equipment and methods, wood seasoning, preserva- 
tive treatments, glues and gluing techniques, the grading of logs and lumber, and 
many other problems of this nature. They also conduct field training courses 
for industry personnel in such specialized fields as kiln drying, log grading, and 
gluing. 

The broad technical knowledge and assistance provided our industry by the 
Laboratory and through its forest utilization service units is not available from 
any other source. Please keep in mind also that our industry is made up largely 
of many small mills and plants, few in a position to have full-time research 
personnel of their own, and that we are of necessity dependent upon the Forest 
Products Laboratory for research results. However, our industry recognizes 
its needs and also its obligation to assume a fair share of the cost of such research, 
so we cooperate with the Laboratory by providing free of charge a great volume 
of the logs, lumber, poles, and other materials needed in this sort of research, 
pay the freight involved in shipping the test materials to the Laboratory, and 
contribute cash for numerous special studies, 

In closing I would like to point out that products research has suffered propor- 
tionately more through inflation and direct cuts in appropriations in recent years 
than any other field of Forest Service research. I heartily endorse the $195,836 
increase for timber management research recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget, but regret to see that the budget has made no such provision for 
products research. I urge your committee to correct this apparent oversight by 
providing a substantial increase for products research. 

I wish to thank you gentlemen for this opportunity to appear before you again 
to present the views and recommendations of the industry organizations I 
represent here today, and ask that a special statement which I prepared on the 
subject of forest insects be made a part of the record. 
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(The statement is as follows :) 


RESEARCH ON INSECTS DAMAGING ForESTS AND Forest PRODUCTS IN THE Sout! 


FOREST INSECTS 
What has been done 


Considerable progress has been made in recent years in the study of fores 
insects. However, this progress has been limited to the control of primary 
enemies through the medium of “quickie” research. Results of this researc) 
have been applied in critical situations to combat insects which kill trees ovei 
a wide area or those which could cause a substantial growth loss or weakening 
of the forest stand. An outstanding example of the application of this “quicki 
research is revealed in the control of the tree-killing southern pine beetle in 
eastern Texas and southwest Mississippi since 1950; another is the control of the 
black turpentine beetle which began its abnormal activities rather suddenly in 
148 and in a few years was killing trees across the entire South In the 
presence of these insect epidemics and adverse weather conditions the usuall) 
unimportant engraver beetles also began to take a heavy toll of forest trees 
Control of these various species of bark beetles through salvage methods and 
cutting and spraying of the infested trees has proven successful. In the case 
of defoliating insects such as the pine sawtlies which are capable of causin 
between 50 and 100 percent growth loss “quickie” control was also develo} 
and proven successful through the application of DDT by aircraft 


> 


More research? Why! 


While the information obtained to date has proven to be very valuable, there 
s a constant demand from foresters and the timber industry for more basi« 
information. This applies especially to the need for information which wil 
enable prediction of epidemics This can be learned only by learning more 
about the habits of the insects and their relationship to the trees they attack 
It is necessary to know why insects build up to epidemic conditions, why they 
attack certain trees and not others, and what directs their movements through 
out the forest For example, a great deal of money has been spent on control 
of bark beetles at a point in an epidemic when there was some question as t 
whether or not the epidemic would decrease or increase It is quite conceivable 
that with more basic information, control operations could be called off when a 
certain stage in an epidemic has been reached. 

While insecticides have proven to be of great value, there is much to be learned 
regarding different types of insecticides and their application to attain the 
highest degree of control. Then, too, there are many cases when insecticides 
cannot be applied practically, particularly through aerial application in areas 
where considerable farmland exists. Again, insects may develop resistance to 
insecticides, as has already occurred with flies and mosquitos. For this reason, 
it is important to investigate the possibility of using the natural enemies of 
the insect for controlling them. The possibility of liberating virus diseases to 
control defoliating insects has already been demonstrated. It is very possible 
that these and other organisms could be used against bark beetles and other 
primary insects as well as defoliating insects. 

It is generally believed that the part played by primary forest insects will 
become greater as young stands mature. Insect enemies will increase also as 
greater areas throughout the South are planted into young pine. There are 
many insects affecting reproduction in the South about which very little is 
known. Examples of these are the pales weevil, the false webworm, and the 
tip moths, some of which are capable of causing 100-percent mortality. The 
same is true of white grubs in the pine nursery. Equal in importance to many 
of the insects discussed above are those insects which are relatively unknown 
and which at present occupy a low level of importance. There have been several 
instances of unknown insects very suddenly arising to a position of critical 
importance. The pine sawfly in Arkansas, which defoliated over 1 million acres 
annually for several years, is an outstanding example; and more recently the 
sudden occurrence of an unknown defoliating looper on cypress and another on 
pine. Unless information on insects of this type can be accumulated when they 
are in a relatively obscure stage, a great deal of damage and loss of forests can 
result before they can be controlled. 
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FOREST-PRODUCTS INSECTS 


A situation similar to the above has existed with respect to research on forest- 
products insects. Research largely has been of a “quickie” nature. <A possible 
exception is the research on insects affecting green logs and lumber. Here, 
rather concentrated effort has resulted in effective control of this very important 
problem. Nevertheless, there still remain many aspects of the overall problem 
which need solution. Control of these insects, which are capable of causing stain 
and serious degrade of lumber, must take place under many situations—in the 
woods and in the lumber mill, in transit in a ship’s hold or in a freight car. 
Little work has been done to devise methods to deal with many special situations. 

Another perhaps more important group of insects are the powder post beetles. 
While methods of control have been devised for infestations in handle stock, 
furniture, gunstocks, and many similar products, little is known on the practical 
methods of application in buildings. Information is so limited that pest-control 
operators will refuse to attempt control; or, if they do so, they will issue no 
guaranty. The situation with respect to this group of insects, particularly the 
pine powder post beetles, is becoming more serious, due perhaps to the greater 
use of sap pine in buildings. 

The control of subterranean termites has received a great deal of intensive 
research, particularly in regard to the evaluation of insecticides as soil poisons 
for the control of the insect. Here again, however, certain basic information is 
lacking. The effect of various soil characteristics—their structure, texture, 
and acidity—on the persistence and effectiveness of these is a completely unex 
plored field. Yet it is a very important one with respect to to successful termite 
control. 

Perhaps the most important problem today with respect to termite infesta- 
tions is their control in buildings constructed on concrete slabs. The notion that 
this type of construction is termite proof is a serious misconception. As a 
matter of fact, this type of construction is particularly vulnerable, and when 
infestations occur control is very difficult and sometimes impossible. Cost of 
control is very, very high. While highly effective preventive means have been 
developed, there is need for their improvement and refinement. This, however, 
is a minor part of the problem. The control of existing infestations is the most 
imp “tant aspect and one on which no research whatever has been conducted. 
The hest type of equipment to attain soil-poison distribution under slabs is 
unknown. The same is true with regard to the distribution of poisons under 
the slab under various conditions. 

Another very important phase of the termite problem is the protection of wood 
from these insects. While many effective materials and processes have been 
developed, very few are within ready reach of the general public. It is very 
rare indeed to find homes under construction today which are effectively pro- 
tected against termites. Much needs to be done in research and education to 
overcome this situation. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Anversen. Mr. Laird, do you have a statement you wish to 
present to the committee ? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked the extension service of our great University 
of Wisconsin to spell out for me just what the proposed use of in- 
creased Federal appropriations for agricultural extension in Wiscon- 
sin would be. Assuming of course that President Eisenhower’s rec- 
ommended increase is approved by our committee. Almost every one 
of Wisconsin’s 168.000 farms and farm homes has felt the impact of 
the Agricultural Extension Service and has benefited substantially as 
a result. 
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County agricultural agents have helped farmers to incorporate the 
findings of science and technology into their businesses in order that 
they might obtain larger incomes and greater satisfactions from farm 
life. ‘They have helped in a very substantial way to keep our agricul- 
ture sound and productive by conducting an educational program that 
has aided in bringing into widespread use in our agriculture such im 
portant developments and practices as (1) mechanization and the use 
of labor-saving devices; (2) liming, treatment with commercial ferti- 
lizer, better use and conservation of barnyard manure, and the em 
ployment of cropping practices tailored to the land; (3) new varieties 
of many crop plants that are superior in such characteristics as yield, 
quality, disease and drought resistance and winter hardiness; (4) 
improved hay and pasture crops and more effective ways of conserving 
and utilizing them; (5) better pastures; (6) treatment with chemic ” 
that are highly effective in controlling many destructive weeds, in 
sects, and diseases; (7) breeding of livestock for higher efficiency of 
production; (8) better livestock and poultry through improved feed 
ing; (9) improved methods of sanitation and disease control for live 
stock; (10) improved quality of agricultural commodities; (11) ere 
duction of losses due to waste and spoilage; and (12) better marketing 
and distribution of agricultural commodities. 

Likewise, home demonstration agents have shown rural women how 
to improve the diet and clothing of their families and how to make 
their homes more comfortable and attractive. They have encouraged 
home production and preservation of foods. They have given guid 
ance in the wise buying and efficient use of labor-saving equipment, in 
matters dealing with child deve ‘lopment and family relations, housing 
and with many other problems integrally related to family life and 
home management. They have helped farm women develop sel f-con- 
fidence, poise, and social graces. They have emphasized the import» nce 
of developing a sense of citizenship among rural women and have 
made them much more conscious of their responsibilities and the op- 
portunities for service that exist in their communities. 

Still another important phase of our Wisconsin agricultural exten- 
sion program is concerned with the development of rural youth. 
Through 4-H Club work, farm boys and girls receive their first in- 
troduction to the science of farming and homemaking. It is through 
participation in this program that boys first learn the significance in a 
successful farm enterprise of livestock breeding, feeding and manage 
ment, soil, forest and water conservation, soil testing, treatment with 
commercial fertilizer, the use of adapted crop varieties, disease and in- 
sect control, market demands, grades, and qualities. Likewise, girls 
first learn about food production, food preparation, nutrition, health, 
home nursing, child care, clothing construction and design, home im 
provements, and home mechanization through participation in the 
4-H Club program. It is in this and the young men’s and women’s 
program that boys and girls first learn to take action in groups and 
where an excellent opportunity is provided for the development of 
leadership, good citizenship, and character. 


OUR WISCONSIN APPROACH NEEDS TO BE BROADENED AND INTENSIFIED 
Though it has been valuable and effective, our Wisconsin agricultural 


extension program is not yet sufficiently broad in its s¢ ope or sharp in 
its focus to meet the more exacting needs of our times. Problems that 
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are increasingly complex confront those who are now engaged in or 
who desire to engage in the business of farming. A great many prob- 
lems must be met and solved if agriculture is to remain strong and sol- 
vent in the years that lie ahead. Among these we should ce srtainly list 
(1) cost-price relationships ; (2) overproduction of certain agric ultural 
commodities; (3) getting started in farming in view of heavy capital 
requirements; (4) the declining farm labor supply; (5) fitting new 
technological developments into the farm ane, (6) variable 
prices, yields, and production; (7) increasing costs of production; 
(8) marketing; (9) poor quality products; (10) marginal farming due 
to insufficient working capital or lack of good land; (11) relations 
with urban consumers; (12) conservation and improvement of farm 
resources; (15) changing demands for farm products; and (14) 
security following retirement. Each problem Pea understanding 
by local people of the facts, issues, choices; and the best scientific ap- 
plication. To be prepared for the type of service that will be needed 
for an agriculture faced with changing, complicated problems, the 
Agricultural Extension Service in Wisconsin must eventually expand 
an@ increase the scope of its activities (1) to provide for more indivi- 
dual teaching in a program of complete farm and home planning; 
(2) to facilitate work with girls and boys in our 4-H Club and older 
vouth programs ; (3) in consumer education and marketing; (4) with 
groups in urban areas; and (5) in public affairs education. 


FIRST ALLOTMENT TO BE USED FOR FARM AND HOME PLANNING 


Che first allotment of $186,591.69 of increased Federal funds for 
Wisconsin will be used entirely to develop a program of complete farm 
and home planning for individual farm families. 

We all recognize that farming has changed from an occupation 
that formerly required moderate amounts of capital, management ot 
know-how, and a in land to a business which now requires 
large amounts of capital, much technical and business management 
and heavy investment in land. How to select and combine the various 
enterprises on the individual farm, what eee to carry them and 
how to inject modern technology into the business have become major 
problems. Some farmers are able through reading and by attending 
meetings and demonstrations to solve these problems. Many other 
farmers, however, could combine these enterprises and integrate these 
new tec gies and programs much more efficiently and economi- 
cally into their businesses than they now do. 

Similar problems of an increasingly complex nature also confront 
the eS as she with her husband plans to rear a family in 
today’s world. Since developments in the social sciences have not 
kept pace with those in technological areas, the farm family is faced 
with many problems that are a direct result of technological develop- 
ments. The impact of advertising through the press, radio and televi- 
sion is substantial and necessitates a constant evaluation on the part of 
all members of the farm family of their real needs. The high degree 
of specialization which is characteristic of our age requires that 
homemakers seek desired information from many sources. Fre- 
quently she is at a loss to know how to coordinate and integrate for 
the best use of her family the information she obtains. 

The Agricultural Extension Service in its early years worked in- 
timately with individual farm families, as a way of reaching, through 
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them, still other families. The county agricultural agent and the 
home demonstration agent established influence and confidence by 
working with a relatively small number of families, getting to know 
them personally, to understand their problems more fully and to help 
fit new technology into their individual systems of farming and home 
making. However, as the demand for service expanded, the Agri 
cultural Extension Service found it increasingly necessary to abandon 
much of the personal service type of approac h that marked its early 
work, and to rely more and more on a mass type of approach facilitated 
by meetings, group demonstrations, the radio, television, publications, 
newspaper and magazine articles. 

Furthermore, and for the most part, our programs have developed 
haphazardly and on a piecemeal basis. Often it has been a question 
of the “squeaky wheel getting the grease” or of moving from one emer 
gency to another. Farm life is not lived on a piecemeal basis nor do 
farm families progress by moving from one emergency to another. 
The farm family is continually faced with problems of considering and 
integrating for its best and most effective use such diverse items as pro- 
duction, marketing, remodeling of the home or other farm buildings, 
new construction, advanced schooling for sons and daughters, the pur 
chase of a new car, tractor, or other farm or home equipme nt, soil 
improvement and conservation, family and community relationships 
and many others. Consequently, the farmer and his family, his soil, 
his cropping system, his livestock, the quality of the products he pro 
duces, his machinery, his available supply of labor, consumer demands 
for his products, marketing and other off-the-farm forces including 
public affairs that affect his enterprise must all be considered in de- 
veloping a program to fit his needs and requirements. A further 
responsibility would be to assist the farmer and his family to partici- 
pate in and actively support the organized programs that help to 
make his community a desirable place in which to live. We believe 
that the needs of modern agriculture and homemaking can be served 
most effectively through a coordinated program that makes available 
the full resources of agricultural extension in one approach to all the 
enterprises on the farm. The program that we envision is based on 
the whole farm rather than the piecemeal type of approach and is 
designed through personal service to establish a sound economic base 
under each farm. Because of the need for developing a program 
involving a combined approach on each farm the entire initial in- 
crease in the Federal appropriation for Wisconsin would be used as 
follows. 

I. Employment and expenses for 34 additional county extension 

workers ($4,500 per worker) in 34 counties to provide indi- 
vidual teaching based on a program of complete farm and 
home planning, primarily for young farm couples or for those 
who are just beginning farming. Each county worker would 
work with approximately 250 such families. We believe that 
the many special problems facing young farm couples or those 
who are just beginning farming are such as to warrant that 
major consideration be given them from the first allotment of 
funds. (It is assumed that the various counties would be 
willing to provide some funds to support the additional county 
personnel that will be involved.) __.. $153, 000. 00 


Il. Employment and expenses for - additional supervisors 15, 000. 00 
III. Employment and expenses for 3 additional specialists mz 18, 591. 69 


186, 591. 69 
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I thank my colleagues for their attention to this report. J hope 
you will support me by increasing the funds for the Agricultural 
Extension Service. 


Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Laird 


Gypsy Morn ContTro. 


Mr. Anpersen. I have just received a statement from Senator Ken 
nedy of Massachusetts, which I wish to insert in the record. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT SURMITTED RY SENATOR JOHN F, KENNEDY OF MASSACHUSETTS TO THE 
SURCOM MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE OF THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON 
Gypsy Morn CONTROL APPROPRIATIONS 


I appreciate this opportunity to urge this subcommittee to give favorable con 
sideration to increasing the amount of money recommended in the President's 
budget message for gypsy-moth control from 197,000 to $800,000, the amount rec- 
omended by the regional coordinating committee on gypsy-moth control of the 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation. The magnitude of this problem is indi- 
cated by the fact that the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has already ap 
propriated the sum of $1,500,000 for this purpose to be expended during the period 
between now and June 30,1957. This year’s program which is to begin about the 
ist of May will provide for the spraying of 800,000 acres by multimotor planes, 
biplanes, and helicopters. This project is, as you know, a most beneficial one 
and it is particularly important that adequate funds be made available this year 
since, I understand, it is expected that this year’s gypsy-moth problem will be 
one of the worst of all time 

From my understanding of the problem and the discussions I have had with 
interested State officials, I believe that this project should be undertaken and 
that the figure recommended by the Regional coordinating committee merits 
favorable consideration 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Anpersen. Without objection, there will be inserted at this 
point a statement by Mr. Russel Schwandt giving the position of the 
Minnesota Farmers Union in regard to agricultural appropriations. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RUSSEL SCHWANDT, SECRETARY, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION, IN 
REGARD TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


I consider it important to have inserted in the record this testimony on behalf 
of the 25,000 farm families of the Minnesota Farmers Union. I want to com 
mend the individual members of this subcommittee for their diligence in seeking 
to sift through and evaluate the tremendous volume of controversial talk we are 
hearing today about the farm program. 

Your publication of the full testimony as these hearings proceed is a real 
service to the people of this country in enabling them to inform themselves so 
that they can hold intelligent opinions about farm economics and farm-price- 
support programs. 

The burden of keeping the record straight, impartial, and objective will de 
pend largely upon you gentlemen of the House and Senate Committees on Agri- 
culture and the subcommittees on agricultural appropriations. 

The National Farmers Union has testified at length upon the agricultural 
appropriations item by item and I will therefore limit my statement to some 
supplementary personal observations. 

Scanning the table of appropriations, it can be seen that the administration 
recommendations for 1955 include very few increases, maintain just a few 
services at the same rate as approved for 1954, and for the most part reduce 
agricultural appropriations. Some provisions such as farm-housing loans and 
Federal matching funds for brucellosis and tuberculosis indemnities are elim 
inated altogether. 
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The Farmers Union endorses the increased recommendations for agricultural 
research, marketing research, extension service, telephone loans, however 
many instances the administration’s increased allotments still fall short 
what the Farmers Union believes is the safe minimum figure. 

Certainly the 4 or 5 favorable recommendations in the Benson budget should 
not be allowed to whitewash the remainder of the budget. 

We believe that for the agricultural conservation program, there should be 
in appropriation of $250 million for the regular program and $300 million to be 
used as benefit payments on acreage diverted from surplus crops to soil con 
servation practices. 

We believe that the diverted acres legislation sponsored by two members of 
this committee, your chairman, Congressman Andersen and Congressman Mar 

ll, is a sound approach and that appropriations should be provided for s 


lar 

t is obvious that if farmers must divert acres from wheat and corn that the 
vill put this land into other cash crops to maintain their income, unless the! 
s some incentive to-take the land out of production and carry out soil-buildir 
practices. 

We do not believe it is enough to propose as the President did in his agric 
tural message that ACP funds be used in hardship cases Wherever acri 
idjustments are especially difficult.” 

Benefit payments should be available upon all diverted acres 

There are several questions which are unanswered, however, in the 
which have been proposed so far 

We believe that the acreage cut is too severe and that several serious probl 
nay arise 

Che Minnesota Farmers ion has urged that whenever controls 
necessary they should be on ; raduated basis, lessening the impact upon 
maller farmers 

We believe it should be worth serious consideration to exempt the first 
icres for each corn producer in the commercial area. This would soften 
effect of the production cut and enable more farmers to comply 

It seems We will be faced with either of two undesirable alternatives, Ei 
we will have little compliance and will have a great overproduction of corn, « 
the compliance is good, we will have a large number of acres forced into otl 
rop produc tion 

It seems possible that because the support price on barl has dropped fre 
proper relationship according to feeding value with n, that we woul 
great many of the diverted acres going into barley t lower price, 
could be a tendency to feed the cheap barley and put the 

Che only reasonable solution would seem to be 
noderate and to provide benefit payments so tha 
into soil building 

In our area of the country, farmers 
ays It is imperative that there be 
i diverted acres bill 

While these benefit payments are a pract 
diverted acres, there is another method whicl 
ind which we believe would have some additional merit in stabilizing 


prices. 


ca I 


1 we hi: 


Whenever it becomes necessary to reduce acreage of a crop, the support 
should be increased to compensate for the loss of income from the a 
reduction 

Thus if, for example, an acreage cut of 20 percent is ordered, the support 
evel should be advanced 20 percent to bring the producer the same income 
the fewer acres. 

Che principal purpose is to maintain the farmer's “ta home pay, 

s another important result. 

You are aware, of course, that when the announcement 

it in a support level, generally speaking, the market rea 
example, if the 1955 support rate on a crop were to be a ) 
figure than is in effect for 1954, the market would be affected 
the 1955 crop and the 1954 crop have not yet even beer 
skimp along on the smallest possible purchases in ant 
prices to come in the future. 

Under the suggestion for an increase in support prices when acreage 

necessary, the effect would be the opposite For example if there 
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a 1955 acreage cut of 20 percent on wheat, the support rate would be stepped up 
from 90 percent of parity to 110 percent of parity. 

Seeing the prospect of controlled production and higher prices ahead, buyers 
and speculators would tend to get into the market to lay in supplies because they 
would know that in a year they would have to pay more. Thus, there would not 
only be income protection for 1955 but the 1954 price would be strengthened 

Kither the diverted-acre benefit payments or the take-home pay principle, or 
perhaps a combination of both, will work effectively, but to cut acres without 
increasing price or making other provisions is to face certain economic difficulty 

Two other suggestions are being made. One is that the administration should 
deny price supports to farmers who do net comply with controls. Another is that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should establish lists of crops which may not be 
grown or which may be grown in only limited quantities on diverted acres. 

In themselves, neither of these proposals go far enough because there is no 
provision for protecting the income of the farmer. 

While on the subject of acreage controls, it is important to remember thest 
facts: 

The effective operation of any system of price supports and the equitable oper- 
ation of production controls will be seriously complicated as long as we do not 
have a definite national policy restricting imports at any time the domestic price 
is below full parity. 

The scope of some of our grain imports in the past few years can be seen from 
the fact that imports of barley and rye in the past 5 years are greater than our 
total carryover of the two grains as of last July 1. Our oats carryover last July 
would have been very small except for the accumulation of imported oats over 
the past 5 years. 

Imports of oats from 1949 to 1953 were 221 million bushels as against a July 1, 
1953, carryover of 255 million bushels. 

Imports of barley from 1949 to 1953 were 91 million bushels as against a 
carryover of 51 million bushels 

Imports of rye from 1949 to 1955 were 27.7 million bushels as against a carry 
over of 6.2 million bushels 

If imports at prices below parity were restricted, it would have the following 
effects 

1. Because the domestic production is not equal to demand, the market price 
would be bid to parity or higher 

2. Acres would be attracted into sufficient plantings to satisfy our domestic 
needs, thus relieving the pressure toward heavy plantings of the basic crops 

It can be seen that large imports of grain tend to nullify the effectiveness of 
price supports, since the market price is not permitted to rally even on such crops 
as farmers have voluntarily reduced plantings 

Market prices on oats, rye, and barley today would be well above parity if 
the market were to depend upon domestic production alone, 

At the same time, for lack of a strong cash market price for these nonbasic 
grains, farmers are forced to rely increasingly upon the basic grains, wheat and 
corn, because of the better price outlook. Surpluses would not build up so 
quickly on the basics if there was some price incentive to raise the feed grains 

If it were not for the more than 410 million bushels of foreign grain which 
has been piled up on top of our own supplies in the past 5 years, we would 
probably not have controls this year on wheat and corn. 

The extent of our grain imports is probably not very well known. From 1935 
to 1948, for example, we imported $811 million in feed and grains from Canada 
while exporting $221 million of the same to Canada. . 

From just last July 1 to the present time, we have imported 22 million bushels 
of barley, 45 million bushels of oats and 12 million bushels of rye from Canada 

The only grains which have quotas are milling wheat and flaxseed. Other 
grains are limited only by low tariffs and by gentlemen's agreements. The 
tariffs do not even offset the lower freight rates in effect in Canada. 

Every bushel of foreign grain which comes in (and most of it is Canadian) 
displaces a bushel of American grain. One authority estimates that Canadiar 
imports in the past 5 years have displaced the equivalent of 15 million American 
crop acrTes, 

If imports of foreign agricultural products, which could readily be produced 
in this country, are considered necessary in the interest of world relations, then 
it is a matter for the State Department to handle. World trade is a national 
problem, not solely the responsibility of the farmer. Therefore, the imports 
should be handled in a manner in which they will neither depress domesti 
pric es nor cause controls to be imposed upon American production 
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In computing carryover limits of grain, imported grain should be isolated from 
domestic production and should not be a factor in establishing production con 
trols. It neither is fair or just for American acres to be taken out of production 
because of imported grain. 

To go back to the budget proposals, we believe it is a very serious mistake t 
cut the Farmers Home Administration budget at a time when, from all indica- 
tions, there will be an increasing need for more liberal, low-cost credit. 

It is impossible to justify a cut in the school-lunch appropriations at a time 
when surpluses of perishables could be so usefully absorbed. 

As this point, I wish to insert an analysis of the effect of the elimination of 
Federal funds for disease eradication in cattle. This is a study of the proble: 
as it would affect Minnesota. It was prepared by Dr. Ralph L. West, execut 
officer of the Minnesota State Livestock Sanitary Board 


“MINNESOTA LIVESTOCK SANITARY BOARD 


“Re Proposed withdrawal of Federal participation in the payment of indemnities 
for cattle condemned for tuberculosis and brucellosis 


“The budget of the United States Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
vear 1954-55, presented to Congress, for the first time in many years does not 
include a request for funds for the participation with the States in the payment 
of indemnity for cattle condemned for tuberculosis or brucellosis. It is believed 
continued participation is vitally essential for the following reasons: 

“(1) Payment of indemnities for domestic animals destroyed for the reason 
they are affected with a communicable disease, is a well-established practice 
and has been followed in the United States for many years. 

“(2) When the Federal Government has cooperated with the States in the 
eradication of diseases of domestic animals, they have invariably participated 
with the States in such indemnity payments 

“(3) The Federal Government, through the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, entered into a memorandum of under 
standing with the livestock disease control agencies of the several States, it 
cluding the Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board, for the cooperative eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis in 1917, and a similar agreement for the eradication 
of brucellosis in 193 Both of these memoranda of understanding were revised 
and renewed with the livestock sanitary board May 4,1951. In both the original 
and revised memoranda of understanding applying to both diseases, the follow 
iing paragraph appears: 

“The Bureau (meaning the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture) agrees to: * * * 

‘E. Share the payment of indemnity with the cooperator (in this case the 
Minnesota Live Stock Sanitary Board) for animals slaughtered on account of 
reacting to the blood test for brucellosis (tuberculosis) in accordance with the 
regulations of the United States Department of Agriculture and availability of 
indemnity funds.’ 

“(4) Since these agreements were first entered into, the Federal Government 
has never failed to participate with the State of Minnesota in the payment of all 
indemnities for cattle condemned for tuberculosis or brucellosis. 

“(5) At the time the appropriation for the present biennium, including the 
fiscal year 1954-55, was made by the 1953 legislature, there was no indication that 
the Federal Government would withdraw from participation in indemnity pay- 
ments. Consequently, the appropriations were made with the understanding they 
would continue. Federal participation is most desirable, but if it is the intention 
of the Federal Government to withdraw, it would surely seem only reasonable 
that advance notice should be given so State legislatures might have the oppor 
tunity to adjust their appropriations accordingly. 

“(6) In Minnesota, the law requires the State to pay the entire indemnity 
for each animal condemned if the Federal Government fails to participat« In 
this State, an individual cattle owner will be indemnified for an animal con 
demned on account of tuberculosis or brucellosis to the extent provided by law, 
whether or not the Federal Government participates. However, the depletion 
of State funds, if this becomes necessary, will result in reducing the amount of 
testing possible during the next fiscal year by at least 25 percent, thus making 
it impossible to extend the area plan of control, to all counties now qualified 
for such plan. 

‘(7) In some States, because of different laws, failure on the part of the Fed 
eral Government to participate, will reduce the payments for each conder 
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animal. In some States the law provides no State indemnity may be paid unless 
the Federal Government participates. 

‘(8) Federal participation in addition to financial help, has given great moral 
support and encouragement to disease-eradication projects. Withdrawal of par 
ticipation at this time will be extremely unfortunate, particularly with regard 
to the brucellosis eradication program which is now in full swing, and gives 
promise of success. 

‘(9) A conservative estimate of at least $1 million will be needed by the 
Department of Agriculture to continue full participation such as has been prac 
ticed in the past. While all State agencies are interested in reducing Federal 
expenditures, it seems unwise to discontinue this project of long standing which 
is so vitally essential to the control of :ivestock disease.” 

1 would also cite the report of the chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
1953: 

Although the overall rate of tuberculosis in cattle is very low, in some States 
the incidence of infection is increasing.” 

Also from a recent issue of the Journal of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, I wish to quote: “To withdraw support now is, in our judgment, a 
short-sighted and dangerous move. The record does not justify such action.” 

I am confused by the administration’s apparent support for research and 
education, when I see the budget recommendations call for a cut in the appro 
priation for vocational agricultural education and vocational home making 
education, two of the important avenues for transferring technical know-how 
to our farms 

The proposed cut of $1 million for the two services is serious enough in itself 
considering that an actual increase in funds is needed if progress is to be made 
The proposed cut is even more serious if it is a forerunner of a move to eliminate 
all Federal help on the present matching basis. 

Let me point out that in Minnesota only 194 of 446 high schools have voca- 
tional agricultural departments, only 100 have agricultural shop departments, 
only 190 have vocational home-making education 

Maintenance of vocational education in our State depends upon local funds 

5O.S percent, State funds for 31.2 percent and Federal funds for 18 percent, 
according to the 1953 report of the Minnesota Commission on Vocational and 
Higher Education. 

[ believe that curtailing or eliminating the 18 percent share which comes from 











lederal funds will throw a serious additional burden upon the local real prop 
erty taxpayer and it will tend to hamper the establishment or expansion of 
ocational programs in high schools where such may now be contemplated. 

Che purpose of the Federal funds has been to extend and promote yocational 
education. Certainly, we have not reached the point where we can say the 
job is finished. 

1 ln e it would be well to place in the record a comment by Mr. Eisenhower 
about the vocational education program, as follows: 

One thing I ke especially about the program is that it calls for genuine 
understanding and cooperation on the part of Federal, State, and local agencies.”’ 


[ am aware, of course, that the vocational appropriation is heard before 
nother s ommittee but because you gentlemen are interested in agriculture 
I would urge that when the matter comes before the full Committee you will 
exert your influence to provide an appropriation for vocational agricultural 
education at not less than the allotment for the current year. 

We hear incessantly about farm surpluses, dangerous surpluses, and burden- 
solne surpluses 

On July 1, we had a wheat carryover of 559 million bushels. We had a 
arger carryover in both 1941 and 1942. 

On last July 1, we had a carryover of oats of 255 millions of bushels, the 
smiallest carryover since 1950. 

On July 1, we had a carryover of 51 million bushels of barley, the smallest 
carryover since 1939. 

On July 1, we had a carryover of 10 million bushels‘of flaxseed, the smallest 

rryover since 1947 

On October 1, we had a carryover of 763 million bushels of corn. This is not a 
record carryover We had a carryover of more than 800 million bushels in 
1949 and 1950 and, as you know, the supply came in very handy. 





There are various ways in which the size of these surpluses can be judged. 
ur acreage and marketing control laws were written in peacetime and they 
ovide f reserves which were thought reasonable in peacetime. We are 
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living now in a time of international stress and we cannot now foresee the end 
of the emergency conditions. Certainly, the food stocks which were written 
for peacetime conditions are not adequate for the immediate future 

Che Farmers Union has long recommended that in the interest of the national 
health and safety, we should have as a reserve a full year’s crop ahead on the 
field grains. This is not an unreasonable reserve Measured by such standards 
we are far short of What we should be carrying over in every one of the field 
“rains 

Taking it from another standpoint, let us see what would happen to our 
reserves today if we had just one bad crop year 

Most of you will certainly remember the drought years back in 1933 and 
1934. 

In 1934 alone, because of the drought our field crop production was one-third 
short of normal. 

If we had such a year in 1954, the loss of one-third of the normal production 
would wipe out the carryover of every grain except wheat and there would not 
be much left as a carryover there 

In 1934, our corn crop was more than 1 billion bushels short of normal It 
our 1954 production fell short a billion bushels, we would run short of corn by 
more than 300 million bushels by the time the next crop had come in. 

Certainly, it appears we ought to carry more than enough margin to get us 
through 1 bad year 

Why do we point back to the year 1984? Because in 1954, we might well have 
a similar recurrence. Like 1933, 1953 saw serious drought conditions in some 
areas 

Through this past winter, according to the Weather Bureau, rainfall has been 
less than half of normal in wide areas covering More than 105 million acres of 
cropland. Almost one-third of our cropland is in the drought danger zone. 

Our present supplies, when viewed in perspective, are not too large. But if 
they were large enough to be serious, the blame should still not be placed upon 
the farmer or upon the rigid price support system. 

We have stocks of the present size today because the Government called upon 
farmers to increase production. 

Some people today, who have little understanding of the situation, are talking 
about huge surpluses of corn 

On October 1, 1950, we had a record corn carryover of roughly 860 million 
bushels, almost 100 million more than on October 1, 1953. 

In the face of this supply, the Department of Agriculture announced its 1951 
planting guides and asked for an increase from 84 million to 90 million acres. 

The 1951 goal for agricultural production was set at 4 percent higher than the 
previous all-time record. Specific goals were not set for perishables, but an in 
crease was recommended. 

Regarding dairy products, the Government in 1951 had this to say: 

“Farm production of 120.5 billion pounds of milk in 1950 was at one of the 
lowest per capita rates in the past quarter century. Resumption of a moderat: 
upward trend in milk production would be in the public interest.” 

In the dairy field it requires 2 to 3 years for herd adjustments to be mace 
We are just beginning to feel the effects. 

Do not mistake the reference to these production goals. We are not critical 
of them. We believe they were sound and reasonable and were arrived at after 
serious consideration of the facts. 

We do not believe that farmers should be condemned today for patriotically 
carrying out the production challenge made by their Government. 

It would be worth while to insert in the record several passages from the De 
partment of Agriculture publication The Agricultural Production Job, July 1951 

“The 1951 goal for agricultural production is higher than any production level 
we have ever achieved. It is 44 percent higher than the 1935-39 average pro 
duction level and 4 percent above last year’s production. The goal was deter 
mined by Department of Agriculture specialists after intensive study of civilian, 
military, and export requirements. 

“As the most important livestock feed in a period of stepped-up requirements 
for livestock products, corn is a key product for defense. Because livestock 
production is so highly Gependent on corn supplies, it is especially imoprtant to 
carry over ample corn reserves. Weather and other factors have recently made 
our total corn crop vary as much as 1 billion bushels from 1 year to another 

“In this defense area; we are cn thin ice unless we are carrying over corn 
reserves of 800 million to 1 billion bushels. 
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The influence of corn on meat prices cannot be overlooked \ desirable 
carry over of corn, giving some assurance of adequate and reasonable livestock 
feed to producers who must plan their operations in advance, will do much to 
Stabilize the price of meat 

“Farmers have been urged to produce at a record rate in 1951 and are respond 
ing to the best of their ability In keeping with continued building and mai 
f reneth as ¢ led for by the Defense Mobilizer, plans are 
in from farmers another all-out production effort in 1952 
re, we cannot wait until immediate need faces us before placing 
ction order Leadtime,” the industrial term for the period between 
1 order and delivering the goods, is a full crop year And in some cases 
production, leadtime is even longer. That is why we placed our 
1951 production order early It is why we are again contemplating a large 
der for 1952, to be placed at the earliest possible date.” 
Ni I would like to eall attention to an assurance that was made to Congress 
f of the Union address and later in the agricultural mes 


Ol messace Si 
no case should there be an abrupt downward change in the dollar level or 
centage level of price supports.’ 
ricultural message on January 11, as follows 
nt of the new program is a gradual adjustment to new circum 
and condition Applications of modernized parity and the relation of 
crops to supp equire a transition period to assure a stable farm economy.” 
I | message declares, as follows: 
Modernized pai to become effective on January 1, 1956, as scheduled by 
iW Provision should be made for moving from the old to modernized parity 
steps of 5 percent of points of the old parity per year until the change from old 
»modernized parity has heen accomplished.” 
Quoting still aagin from the agricultural message, as follows: 
th the policy of gradual transition, the Secretary of Agriculture 
hority under the Agricultural Act of 1949 to insure that year-to 


l support levels will be limited.” 
nfortunately, a fiction has arisen in the minds of many people and in the 
ninds of sor ongressmen, too, that the principle of a 5 percent gradual transi 
f le supports as well as to modernized parity 
nference was made that there should be a transition for the 
flexible supports, too, but it has not been spelled out in terms of percentages 
The fiction is so widespread that we have before Congress today bills which 
would limit the price support drop on dairy products to 5 percent a year. Some 
of these bills provide that the dairy support should be at the same rate as on the 
no cut should be greater than 5 percent a year. Certainly the 
that there is a 5 percent limitation of downward adjustments of 
the price supports on the basics in the Benson proposals. 
Having once made a promise, the administration now appears to feel that the 
tation of what is “gradual transition” and what is “abrupt downward 
change” should be left entirely up to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
PF left up to the Secretary of Agriculture, we believe we can confidently expect 
it 15 percent will be considered a gradual transition. That is what he con 
idered proper on dairy products 
The Secretary of Agriculture has availed himself of almost every possible op 
rtunity to lower price supports 
On the national average, flax supports will be 65 cents a bushel less in 1954 
in 1953 
‘t at 9 cents a bushel lower and oats at 5 cents a bushel lower 
53 even in face of the Kasson pledge that “the nonperishable crops 
so important to the diversified farmers—crops such as oats, barley, rye, and soy 
heans—should be given the same protection as available to the major cash 
crops.” 
It is important to determine just what the outlook would be for price supports 
and farm income under the several alternate possibilities. 
First of all, taking the parity prices as of last August when the 1954 support 
rate on wheat was set 
The price floor under the rigid system and old parity would be 66 cents higher 
on wheat and 41 cents higher on corn than the minimum floor under the flexible 
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The second fallacy with the question is that in times of sur} 
move more goods if the goods were at a lower price 

Actually, under the present law, controls depend solely upon tl 
Because a lower general price level will cause additional production, the 
are that we would reach the control stage earlier and remain longer 


tro I r the flexible system than under rigid supports 


The record shows that consumption does not rease in any substantia 
times of general price declines 

Dropping of corn supports by 15 percent would mean a corresponding droy 
} 


the supports of oats, rye, and barley, since the feed grains are suppo 
tion to corn according to their feeding value 

To summarize, tl : 

If the Agricultural Act of 1949 is allowed 


Price supports on wheat will be at 75 percent le ri i ‘ and 


1 
could expect at 75 percent of new parity in 1956 and there » nder nor! 


conditions, price supports on corn will be at 76 percent of o varity in 1955, 
ind we could expect at 75 percent of new parity in 1956 and thereafte 

Advocates of the flexible supports are making the inference that under flexible 
supports there would be no controls This is not true as anyone knows who 
familiar with the law 

Because controls apply equally under either system and because flexibl 
ports would not encourage consumption, it is not possible to sell more 
under the flexible system than the rigid. 

In the case of wheat, under the rigid system, the producers can sell what they 
produce in a market protected by a $2.21 price floor. Under the flexible system, 
he price support begins to drop as soon as the supply is more than 2 percent 
above normal. 

It has been claimed that farmers would net more by selling 130 percent 
normal at 75 percent of parity than to sell the normal supply at 90 percent of 
parity. 

It is not possible for producers to reach 130 percent of normal production with 

ut controls because, according to the administration’s proposals, acreage con 

1 and marketing quotas would be in effect long before 130 percent of norma 
production is reached. Therefore, the supposition is faulty to begin wit] 


1 
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The table below shows that farmers can sell a greater volume at a higher 
support rate in all cases under the rigid system. One bushel in this table stands 
for normal supply: 


gher under ri supports and old parity 


If the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended as per the Benson proposals: 

Price supports on wheat will be at about 77 percent of old parity in 1955; and 
we could expect at 75 percent of transitional parity (5 percent less than old 
parity) in 1956; 75 percent of transitional parity (10 percent less than old 
parity) in 1957; 75 percent of modernized parity in 1958 

Price supports on corn will be at 75 percent of old parity in 1955; 75 percent 
of transitional parity (5 percent less than old parity) in 1956; 76 percent of 
transitional parity (10 percent less than old parity) in 1957; 75 percent of 
modernized parity in 1958 

These estimates are made with the reasonable expectation that flexible sup 
ports and lower prices will do nothing to lessen present surpluses and will in 
fact build up surpluses, thereby assuring that support will be at the minimum 
rate under the sliding scale 

The Department of Agriculture has said that the Benson plan would have no 
immediate effect upon prices, because some of the provisions would not be 
operative until 1955 and some until 1956 and later. This is not the case. Any 
potential cut in the future will tend to weaken prices immediately. You prob 
ably recall the instance last summer when the wheat market price broke 17 
cents in 2 days in anticipation of a “no” vote in the marketing quotas. The 
1954 crop had not yet been planted, but the market price in midsummer 1953 
was already plunging in anticipation of a lower price in 1954. 

It now appears that the strategic set-aside now appears to be simply soft- 
soap for the promotion of flexible supports. A strategic reserve would be valuable 
on its own merits for the sake of national security. But, the transparency of the 
proposal is now apparent from the fact that the reserve is insulated from the 
other stocks merely for the sake of flexible supports and not for the sake of 
acreage controls or marketing quotas 

I ama corn farmer. I have lived all my life on a farm in Cottonwood County 
in southern Minnesota. I wish to insert here a wire which I sent to the Secre 
tary of Agriculture on January 20, 1954: 

JANUARY 20, 1954. 
Ezra TAFT BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


As a corn farmer, I know your proposals for flexible supports and modernized 
parity are unrealistic, unworkable and unacceptable. 

The corn farmer is the forgotten man. 

In addition to the flexing plan itself and the modernized parity, you have 
aimed two very dangerous proposals directly at the corn farmer: 

1. The faster-flexing provision for 1 percent drop in support rate for each 1 
percent increase in supply will plunge the loan rate downward twice as fast 
as is now provided in the law. Corn prices would flex twice as fast as those of 
wheat. 

2. Exclusion of corn from the list of crops recommended to be set aside in a 


strategic reserve. 





It is evident that these proposals directly aimed at corn are the surest methe 


of lowering the general price leve As you well know, under section 401 
Agricultural Act of 1949, the support levels on oats, rye and barley are tied 
corn according to their feed relationship. The quicker the price structure 
corn is broken, the faster the prices on feed grains can be dropped. Lower fat 
prices seem to be the main underlying objective in your proposals 


In searching for expanded exports, the one bright spot shoul é 


grain sorghums since most nations which need to import feeds cannot 
either one. 

As the President pointed out, our problem is unbalanced production, ne 
eral overproduction Flexible supports on basics automatically means lowe! 
supports on feed grains. Lowering the prices all together means there will be 
no more incentive to shift production than at the present time. 

The only way to get balanced production is to have a balanced program of 
supports and that means bringing the feed grains and perishables up to a fair 
level with the basics. 

There is no justification for discrimination in the farm price-support pro 
grams. It is indefensible for the Department to propose preference programs 
for sugar, tobaceo, and wool. If the sugar program is good for sugar, why isn’t 
it good for other products? If 90 percent is good for tobacco, why isn’t it good 
for wheat and corn? If production payments are good for wool, why aren’t they 
good for perishables? 

MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION, 
RusseL ScHwANopt, Secretary 


The corn farmer is the forgotten man of the Benson plan as you will see in 
analyzing the administration program. 

Minnesota produced almost 268 million bushels of corn in 1953. The value of 
the corn crop was greater than the value of all the other field grains combined 

In addition to the flexing plan itself and the modernized parity, there are two 
very dangerous proposals aimed directly at the corn farmer: 

1. The faster-flexing provision for a 1-percent drop in the support rate for 
each 1-percent increase in supply will drop the loan rate twice as fast as is now 
provided in the law. Corn prices would fiex downward twice as fast as those 
of wheat or other basics. 

2. Corn would not be included in the list of crops set aside in the strategic 
reserve. The President omitted corn from the reserve plan in his January 11 
talk. On January 12, Secretary Benson explained specifically that corn would 
not be among the crops to be stockpiled under the strategic-reserve plan. 

Why are they deliberately cutting corn supports? Simply because this is the 
quickest way to lower the general price level. Under section 401 (b), Agricul 
tural Act of 1949, the supports on oats, rye, and barley are tied to corn according 
to their feed relationship. The quicker they can bust the price of corn, the 
quicker they can lower the prices on the feed grains and leave farmers at the 
mercy of the free market. The use of flexible supports and modernized parity) 
would result in the loss of our cash market for corn. If that happens, this coun 
try will have the largest overproduction of livestock, dairy, and poultry it has 
ever seen. 

Even the administration recognizes that our problem is unbalanced production. 
Flexible supports on basics means lower supports on feed grains which are tied 
to the supports on basics according to feeding value. Lower all the prices 
together and you have no more incentive to shift production than at the present 
time. 

The only way to get balanced production is to have a balanced program of 
supports and that means bringing the feed grains and perishables up to a fair 
level with the basics. 

Minnesota farmers resent the sniping that is being carried on by the adminis 
tration spokesmen against the present farm program. We are incensed at the 
misinformation which was put out about the cost of the support programs and 
of the attempts of Secretary Benson to deliberately inflame the general publie 
against the present program. Minnesota farmers are depending upon our Con- 
gressman to stand firm for a decent price-support program. We are relying on 
him to be on the alert every hour and every day to spike misinformation and 
_confusion whenever it is spread about the farm program. Once the propaganda 
is published across the country, it is hard for the correction to catch up with 
the error. 
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ge today is whether we will submit to the dismantling and dis 

the farm price-support program or whether we will all unite to 

1i stronger program on the present foundations as advocated by the 
Farmers Union 
The Nation will best be served if there is a support program geared to assure 
1) percent parity prices of a fair and a realistic parity Action needed this 


prose 


implement such a program would include 
Three-year extension of the supports on basics with increase of the support 
to 100 percent of parity 
~ Inclusion of oats ve, barley, flax, and soybeans in the list of basic com 
ities for mandatory supports at a minimum of 90 percent 
Price supports of at least 90 percent of parity on all major perishables, 
ither through direct supports or production payments 
+. Creation of a national strategic reserve of food which includes corn and 
other farm products 
Upward revision of legal carryover limits of grain 
6. In computing carryover limits, imported grains should be isolated from 
domestic production and should not be a factor in establishing production 
controls 


7. Provision of incentive payments for soil-conservation practices on diverted 


S. Restoration of 90-percent supports on butter using production payments 
similar to those proposed in the wool proyram I believe that the level of price 
supports should be determined by Congress and not left to the Secretary of 


Agriculture 
I sincerely hope the Appropriations Committee will consider the recommenda 
tions of the Farmers Union in regard to agricultural appropriations. 


ResEarcu, Exrenstlon, aNp ScHooi-Luncu ProGrams 


WITNESS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. ANpERSEN. We will hear next from our colleague on this com- 
mittee, Congressman Otto Krueger of North Dakota. 


INCREASED FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Krurcer. T appreciate this opportunity to submit a brief state 
ment in support of increased funds for research and extension service 
work. This committee has a difficult task in determining the extent 
of Federal spending in this connection. It is not always easy to eval- 
uate research, but certainly the need for it is apparent. Much has 
been accomplished in the past, but there is a greater challenge in the 
future. 

Farming is one of the oldest occupations of mankind, but today it 
has become one of the most complex. We have taken too many of the 
old ways as the only way to accomplish an end in agriculture, but as 
with industry, we are finding new products, new methods, and new 
uses. 

Agricultural research is particularly a field for the Government. 
The thousands of units that make up our total farming operation need 
the centralized direction that can be offered in the Department of Agri- 
culture; the correlation of many workers, many scientists, in all parts 
of the country and in all parts of the world. 

Any investment of funds to accelerate the progress of farm research 
and to inform the thousands of potential users is justified. In a brief 
statement, no one can list all of the fields where a need is definite, but 
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those particularly in my own State are: Development of irrigation 
techniques to use new sources of water available: fertilizer and soil 
management; plant diseases and especially rust which has nearly 
taken our entire crop of macaroni wheat; livestock feeding and im 


proved management; water systems and other conveniences for better 
and healthier farm living. 

The research and extension programs are not entirely Federal pro 
grams. They help, but the home folks in my State at least are carry 
ing their share of the load. In 1953-54, total research funds for 
North Dakota experiment stations were made up of 78 percent State 
appropriations and 16.7 Federal funds. The balance came from in 
come from research products. 

| hope that the committee will find it possible to support these pro 
grams with substantial appropriations. 


SCITOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Last year we saw an attempt to greatly reduce the funds for the 
school lunch program. We are svoing through the une procedure 
this year. I am opposed to any further curtailment of the school 
lunch program. The fioure propo ed by the Bureau of the Budget 
this year gives no consideration to the increasing number of students 
In our schools, or the continuing need for this well established pro 
gram. 

Perhaps there is no connection between the $15 million spent on 
Operation Reindeer, which proy ided 5 million Christmas packages to 
be sent overseas and this S15.256.000 reduet ion proposed for the school 
lunch program. If we can play Santa Claus all over the world, we 
should be able to hold the same amount. for the plan that has done so 
much for the well-being of 9,800,000 children in our own country. The 
number this year will be still greater. 

It would seem more practical to use as much of our surplus food 
products in this manner than to proceed with that proposal to send 
these same goods to Iron Curtain countries at prices lower than our 
own housewives must pay. 

Mr. ANpersen. Thank you, Mr. Krueger. 


ERADICATION OF ANIMAL DISEASES 


Without objection, we will also insert in the record a letter I have 
just received from the National Milk Producers Federation, relative 
to funds for paying indemnities for eradication of tuberculosis and 
brucellosis of cattle. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, 
Washington 6. D. ¢ Varch 30. 1954 
Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Chairman, Agriculture Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 


Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ANDERSEN: At our annual meeting in Houston, Tex., on November 12, 
1953, the voting delegates, representing the nearly one-half million dairy farmer 
members of the National Milk Producers Federation, passed a resolution on the 
eradication of diseases in livestock. In the resolution there was incorporated 
support for the continuation of the present Federal programs for the eradication 
of tuberculosis and brucellosis from dairy herds and other livestock, and request 
for Federal funds to match State appropriations to fulfill this purpose 
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\“\ h deep concer! hat we note the budvet for thre Department of Agricul 
the fisca ear ending June 30, 1955, does not request funds for Federal 
pation in indemnity payments to carry out eradication programs 
kur dairy farmers are faced with an additional $600-million income loss due to 
price-support el of 75 percent of parity It certainly seems unjust to 
rden by eliminating the small financial assistance given through 
‘ nts for the control and eradication of diseases, a program of 
emendous benefit to the consumer, as well as the producer of dairy produc ts 
furthermore, we are fearful that the discontinuation of Federal participation 
result in del: discouragement, and possible complete disruptment of pro 
»w in progress 
ive received communi from many of our member associations pro- 
the discontinuance of aden al assistance in this extremely important 
’ disease eradication. Specific examples were cited to show the value and 
itv for continued Federal inde eats payments. Unanimous support was 
stered for continuation of the programs and for appropriations to permit 
rederal matching of State funds, 
We leave it to the judgment of our dairy-farmer friends in Congress to deter 
mine the sum to be appropriated, but we suggest that, as a minimum, the amount 
hould be equal to the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. We 
earnestly urge your support for adequate funds for this vital work. 
We will appreciate it if you make this letter a part of the recurd in your 
onsideration of the budget requests for the Department of Agriculture 
Very sincerely yours 
Kk. M. Norvon, 


BRrecutive Director 
BRUCELLOSIS AND TUBERCULOSIS OF CATTLE 
WITNESS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Anpersen. We have as our next witness our friend and col 
league, Congressman Thompson of Louisiana. Will you proe ‘eed, sir? 

Mr. Trompson. Mr. Chairman, | am very much concerned that the 
Department of Agriculture’s budget for 1954-55 does not include 
funds for indemnity payments for animals slaughtered as brucellosis 
‘or tuberculosis reactors. The elimination of indemnities will prac 

cally destroy the tuberculosis eradication program in the State. 

Because many Louisiana livestock owners have assumed that tuber 
culosis 18 a thing of the past, a very sma '] percent of the herds in the 
State has been tested during the past 15 to 20 years. Only the most 
progressive cattlemen have continued tube renlosis testing periodi- 
cally since the statewide test of 1935. The livestoce k owners’ decision 
to ignore the presence of the disease during these past few years has 
now backfired and allowed the disease to become reestab lished. Just 
recently, new pockets of infection have been found. One large open 
range area, involving thousands of cattle in Cameron Parish and parts 
of Caleasieu and Vermilion, has been the source of two-thirds of all 
the tuberculosis cattle detected last year. In other sections, dairy 
- rds have been found highly infected. For example, 1 L dairy con- 

sting of 47 head of cattle was tested recently and’40 of these animals 
were found to be tuberculosis reactors. 

The livestock sanitary board, in cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, is pres- 
ently accelerating the tuberculosis-eradication program in Louisiana 
as the increased number of diseased animals is alarming, and the infee- 
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tioh Is probably present throughout the State, which makes the test 

of as many cattle as possible a necessity if the diseased herds are 
be located. Indemnities are important in obtaining the owner's co 
operation In testing his herd as often times the entire carcasses of the 
diseased animals are condemned and the owner gets no salvage except 
the indemnity payments. Indemnities a almost a necessity if the 
accelerated program is to be successful and tuberculosis completely 
eradicated. 

We are all interested in the reduction of Federal expenditures, but 
it could be considered pennywise and pound foolish to forget the 
tremendous sums already invested in these eradication prog rrams and 
to eliminate indemnity payments at this time which would crippk thre 
programs when comp slete eradication is in sight. 

[ want to strongly urge that full consideration be given to including 
funds for these payments in the appropriation for the Department of 
Agriculture in order that this program may be successful and these 
diseases completely eradicated. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. Thank you, sir. 


WepNespay, Marcu 17, 1954. 
Researcu on Woreat Boarp 
WITNESSES 


JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, COUNSEL, REED RESEARCH, INC. 

CARL H. WILKEN, JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION 

B. T. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

E. C. LATHROP, AGRICULTURAL RESIDUES DIVISION, NORTHERN 
UTILIZATION RESEARCH BRANCH, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE 

ALLEN RABINOWITZ, REED RESEARCH, INC. 


Mr. AnpersEen. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. The 
subject of this meeting this afternoon, I think, is going to prove to be 
very important to agriculture in the years to come. I say that in all 
sincerity. I remember some months pa k discussing this question of 
surplus wheats and grains with Mr. Carl Wilken and Mr. Stanley 
Reed. At that time Mr. Reed, at the oe ding of Mr. Wilken, : agreed 
to see what he could do toward devising some new means of using out 
surplus grains and products. 

I have been advised from time to time what has been occurring. I 
thought it would be worth while to eall these gentlemen here today, 
with the head of our research establishment in the Department of 
Agriculture, to discuss this matter, 

I want to make this plain, that these people are here at my insist 
ence. They are not seeking anything of the Government in the line 
of app ropriations or anything of that nature. It is at my insistence, 
gentlemen, that they have come here, so that we can explore the possi- 
bilities of cooperation between the Department of Agriculture and 
Dr. Reed’s research institution. Mr. Wilken, will you open the discus 
sion ¢ 
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Mr. Winken. Mr. Chairman, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
vith this committee. The circumstances are a little different. 
‘ago I was before this committee and I rather bluntly told you 
was no chance to balance the budget of the U nited States 

ned production and the price of farm products. I 

nt situation it might be well to review my testimony 


vouldn’t change it if I delivered it today. This thing came about 
ce the chairman told you. It was just started out as a discussion, and 
Mr. Reed went to work. The first sample that he brought to me was 
very crude. 


REED RESEARCH LABORATORY 


The Reed Research Laboratory employs about 100 people. It is 

ated in Georgetown; in other words, it is right in the District. He 

is had a lot of contracts with the Navy Department and the Army 
Department for research of various kinds; in other words, it is an 
established organization. 

Some of this work, the actual production of the wheat board itself, 
was done by the laboratory maintained by the National Lumber Manu 
facturers Association and known as the TACO Lab. They do com- 
mercial work and they were retained by Mr. Reed in making the actual 

imples that we ha » here today. 

Mi \NDERSEN. The project that Mr. Reed has been working on. as 
I nel rstand it, Mr. \\ Iken, isan example of the use of surplus wheat 
for cl wall board. 

Mr. Wiiken. The principal purpose of it, and the reason that Mr. 
Reed vot interested ‘ it, is that he was interested in finding a good 
structural insulating material. The reason he struck on the puffed 
heal is the fact that it has a lot of little air pockets in the wheat 
kernels after they are puffed up. He has found it to be a very 
high orade insulation. 

I would like to describe for the record each sample that is before us. 

This sample here is just the plain puffed wheat with a low-capacity 
glue added. It is made by putting it under cient and bringing 
it up to about 300°. This sample with a paper cover on it would 
have much greater strength. But in this form it is what you might 
call a cheaper insulating material. 

This package here is puffed wheat with a mahogany veneer skin. 
Phat would make a finished wall if it was tacked up to studding. 

This sample is one with an aluminum skin, which has great strength 
and lightness. We feel it has a wide range of uses. This could be 
used to make furniture, desks, using the puffed wheat as a core, with 
an aluminum covering or plywood covering or veneer covering, either 
way. So when you think of comparing it in price with other things, 
you have to think in terms of the wide range. 

Mr. Rabinowitz is here from the lab. If you care to, later on, he 
will be glad to show you some of the other materials that are now 
being used. 

Mr. AnperseN. Will you first, Mr. Wilken, give us an idea as to the 
possibilities that you think are embraced in this new development ? 

Mr. Witxen. Well, I have discussed it with Mr. Reed. TI think 
we could possibly utilize a couple of hundred million bushels of wheat 
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and pay approximately parity for it. I could pont out that 
ranges are wide from cheap 1] sulation to high orade strong mater) 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What al out the cost of the produc 4 

WILKEN. Mr. Reed i n his statement that he released s 
in his opinion it could be sold at a price level of about 60 or 7 
of competitive eiekere aa 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Sixty to 70 percent of competitive material 

Mr. Winken. Yes: I think that was the statement in the 
release. 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. Will you tell the committee some of the properties 
of this particular product, the tensile strength and such? How does 
It compare with ex sting products ? 

Mr. WiLKEN. | haven't any details as to that. I would refer that 
to Mr. Rabinowitz. 

Mr. Raptnowirz. I am not technically trained and do not feel I 
should go into the details of it. since I don’t know very much about 
it. My understanding, however, is that a fair amount of additional 
research Is hecessary to establish finally the struetural and strength 
characteristics of this material. 

Mr. O’Manoney. After Mr. Reed approac hed me upon this matter, 
having had many experiences in the past with inventions, as every 
Member of Congress does from time to time, I wanted to see what the 
laboratory was and I wanted to examine him particularly about the 
qualities of the particular product. 

I will say to you frankly I was literally amazed at the answers that 
he has given me. I am sorry beyond words that he is out of the 
country and it was not possible for him to come before you today. He 
told me that this material composed of puffed wheat, soaked in a 
plastic resin, which makes each as Sonal of wheat impervious 
to moisture and to vermin, when put in a form under pressure at S00 
Fahernheit, a bulk of material probably 3 inches in height, is com 
pressed into a thickness of three-quarters of an inch or a little less, 
which makes this fine material. 

I think it would be well for me to read the label on the back of this 
sample. J think it would be well to have it in the record: 

Core material: puffed wheat 

Face: Veneer, one-thirty-second inch, mahogany 

jack: Veneer, one-twentieth inch, yellow poplar binder 

For core: Weidwood (urea resin). Represents 10 percent of the weig 
puffed wheat 

For veneers: Tego resin film: hot pressed at 300° for 20 minutes 

Volume reduction: 75 percent. Density, 21 pounds per cubic foot. 

The sample I hold in my hand has this veneer mahogany, which 
members of the committee can test as to its weight. It is hight. It is 
strong. The strongest man in the room would have difficulty bending 
that or breaking it with his hands. 

According to Mr. Reed it would be available not only for insulating 
material, but it would be available for walls, for table tops, for the 
walls of libraries and dining rooms, and so forth. 

Mr. ANverseN. From what I have seen, Senator, it would appeai 
to be available for innumerable uses. 

Mr. O Manoney. Yes. And covered with aluminum it would be 
available, in his judgment—this was, of course, a prediction, and I 
don’t want to commit him to it—successfully for airplane use. 
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One of the samples is veneered with a treatment of cotton. 

Fr. ANDERSEN. That would hold out new hopes of utilizing surplus 
cotton as well as surplus wheat ? 

Mr. O’Manoney. Yes. In Mr. Reed’s research plant I saw various 
experiments which were proceeding utilizing electronics, utilizing 
‘hemical solutions, utilizing mechanical devices of various kinds. 
Some of the most remarkable products are being developed there. 

He has, for example, developed a means of photographing the inte 
rior of nonmetallic substances for the Navy. It is an X-ray in result 
though not in method, and much less expensive and much more feas- 
ible than the normal X-ray which we have. All of this to me was a 
revelation of what might be accomplished by the development of the 
process. 

What I think impressed Mr. Reed probably more than anything 
else was the conversation he had with Mr. Benson who, as every mem- 
ber of this committee and most Members of Congress know, is very 
much concerned about the cost of the support price of wheat. If I 
remember correctly, this committee has before it statistics that show 
that as of January 1954, the Government in one way or another had a 
perfectly tremendous sum involved in the big loans. 

I thumbed through the hearing of this committee. The estimated 
cost of the price support as of January 1954—this appears on page 14 
of part 1 of the hearings of this committee this year—the figure for 
wheat loans is $1,168 million. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think that is correct, Senator, as to the loans. Has 
this research problem been called to the attention of the research 
people of the Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. O’Manonry. I was about to tell that story. Some of this hap- 
pened before I was brought into the picture. Members of the Senate, 
and I think vourself, had a conference with Mr. Reed. You were im- 
pressed with the possibilities of this and remarked that a conference 
should be held with the Department. 

Mr. AnpeRsEN. That is correct. Do you have anything further as 
to the quality of these samples before us?) What about its comparable 
tensile strength ? 

Mr. O’Manonry. I want to call your attention first to a sample 
of a competitive product. This is Douglas airfoam put out by the 
Douglas people. You will see the interior is honeycombed. Obvi- 
ously, a honeycombed material could not be as effective as an insulating 
material as this product could be. 

Here is another product of that kind. This is Bondalite put out 
by the Gow rdyear people. Aceording to the tests which we have made. 
Mr. Reed’s material is more competitive as to price with every product 
we have examined and is more effective with respect to the ultimate 
purposes. 

It uses—this is the important thing from the point of view of the 
Government and the committee—a product which is in surplus and 
which is not finding a market. 

As Mr. Reed said to me: 

If the Government would pay a penny out of every dollar of the price-support 


costs for the development of new markets, new uses of the supported product, 
the results would undoubtedly be beneficial financially to the Government. 
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Mr. Wuirren. | think this is most interesting, and my only purpose 
in interrupting here is that a figures with regard to the price-sup 
port program frequently are lifted out and used for entirely different 
purposes than what they are presented. So I would like to say that I 
agree with Mr. Wilken as to the necessity for farm-price supports. | 
would also like to point out there are many farm surpluses but they 


come largely from the Government having asked the farmers to in 


crease their production ; to a national policy which has held them 


off world markets by export restrictions and by the present govern 


mental policy of not making the price asked competitive on the world 


markets. 

In saying that, it doesn’t discount in the least the very fine prese: 
tation here and the very great need to fully develep this use. But to 
leave this comparison here without showing some of the reasons for 
the surpluses, it might be picked up. We have had plenty of expe 
rience with that. He could take out of context and use in an effort 
to strike the farm support. 


OTHER PROPERTIES OF MATERIA! 


Mr. Anprersen. Will you continue, Senator O’Mahoney. 
Mr. O’Manonry. I am quoting from a press release which Mr. Reed 
issued last week: 


One bushel of wheat will make a sheet of the material 4 by 12 feet in size, 
1 inch thick. It is lighter than almost any other competitive building mater 
and in addition is stronger than almost any other material for its weight. 

It can be made as strong as wood and overwhelmingly stronger than most 
fiberboards and is a product that could compete with any insulating or accoustic 
material ever discovered. 

It can be used plain or coated with a thin layer of metal or veneer for specific 
purposes such as making wallboard, doors, tabletops, desks, and hundreds of othe: 
similar products. 


I will be glad to leave this release for the record. 

Mr. AnperseNn. I think you had better insert that as a part of your 
remarks. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


[Press release from Reed Research, Inc., Washington, D. C.] 
NeW BUILDING MATERIAL FROM SURPLUS WHEAT 


A Washington research scientist declared today that it is possible to whip 
the problem of agricultural surpluses by a program of intensive industrial re- 
search aimed specifically at developing new byproducts which would create mar 
kets for any surplus which might exist. 

As proof of what he said can be accomplished by objective research, the scien 
tist, Stanley F. Reed, 34-year-old president of Reed Research, Inc., announced 
discovery by his laboratory of a process to make a strong, weatherproof, and 
light construction material from wheat. 

Reed said that while phenomenal results have come from general agricultural 
research, surpluses have continued to pile up and there is now a great need for 
research projects directed specifically toward economically utilizing surpluses. 

“T feel that research, directed to the dissolution of farm surpluses, is the most 
promising method for lifting surpluses out of suspension and reintroducing them 
into useful channels of trade and consumption,” he declared. 

Reed proposed that the Government encourage private research firms to. work 
on such projects. 

The building material from wheat was developed by his firm as a result of a 
challenge by Carl Wilken, agricultural economist with the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Defense Production, that Reed prove the value of specific research 
projects. 
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Mr. Wilken, challenged me to show what the research 
1 do toward diminishing the dimensions of the prob 

ises for the basic commodities, I gladly accepted.” 
claim that the research done so far with wheat would 


present Surplus, but he added that “it might.” 


10 further? 
WITH DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURI 


Mr. OManoney. I think we have covered the properties pretty well. 
In answering your question I wanted to detail this fact, that as a re 
sult of what you and the other Members of Congress on the Senate 
side did about bringing this to the attention of the Department ot 
(Acriculture, Mr. Reed, Mr. Rabinowitz, Mr. Wilken, and mvyself—I 
think you were with us, were you not ? 
Mr. Wiiken. No. 
Mr. OManronry. We went to the Department of Agriculture where 
vere re¢ eived most courteously by Mr. Spencer, one of the assist 
of Dr. Shaw, who is here this afternoon. 


Chere was a very, to my mind, productive conversation with respect 
tothe matter. I left the meeting that day feeling that these gentlemen 
vere very much impressed with the property itself. They had been 
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giving consideration to the possibility of the promotion of 
research through the authority of law which the oe par) 

culture in its Bureau of Agricultural and Industri: | Che mistry 
I don’t need to tell the members of the committee that several 
ago Congress passed a law authorizing appropriations for res 
by the Department of Agriculture to find new uses for agi 
products. 

What the state of those uppropriations 

know. The law requ red that any contract 

tain a provis ion to the ete hat any new pa 

as a result of the research supported by the Governm 

veyed to the public domain. 

Mr. Reed has no objection to that at all. In the evel 
should be any such conflict, I want the record to be clear 
hot here today asking the committee to make wv approp! 

Mr. AnpersEN. I said to start with, Senator, that I reques 
people to come here. Certainly there was not any request fro 
for any such appropriations. 

Mr. O’Manoney. You wanted to have the story— 

Mr. Anpersen. I want the story here with the view pain of cot 

aering the possibili ty of cooper: ition between our OTe t Departm« 
of Agriculture Research Service, headed by Dr. haw: aad you people, 
to the end that we can find new markets for surplus wheat, cotton, or 
any commodity which we have. It is a basic problem. 


PUBLIC INTEREST DISPLAYED 


Mr. OManoney. I think I ought to say at this point that since } 
licity was given to the invention, tremendous interest has been dis 


played throughout the country. One of the 


Nib 


greatest 


the country made a front page story ot it, beent ise 


growing area. Correspondents have been coming to the laborator 
every day since. Some people come along wanting to see if there i 
an opportun ity to invest money in the business. Others want 

samp les on behalf of competitive products to see what the t 


r 
t 


be. There is a great deal of interest in the matter 

Mr. Anpersen. Now I would like to ask Dr. Shaw and hi 
to discuss what they think might be the possibility of this 
development. 

Dr. Suaw. Mr. Chairman, I have with me Dr. E. C. Lathr D. 
is he: d of our Agricultura] Resid ies Di vision of the Nort] eT! 
ization Research Branch at Peoria. He has been head of that Dis 
for 15 years and has been parti ularly interested in wallboard, pape r, 
and things of that sort made out of straw, bagasse, al the 
dues. Previous to coming with the Department he 
with industry as director of research in the field connected 
board. I think he has more information than any ot the re 
concerning the feasil ility of this new product. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. Dr. Lathrop, we will be glad to 
hear from you. [ have heard ot your sood vi ork throug] the 
This is my first opportunity to meet you. 

Dr. Larnror, Thank you very much, sir. When I was called in 

» Washington I dec ided it would be a good thing to find out how 


i qd out 


vears 
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much material was being sold in this field. I found in a little pam 
phlet that is put out monthly by the Department of Commerce called 
Facts for Industry the tonnages for 1953 and 1952, respect) ively. 
These in lude b ‘ilding paper and all sorts of building board that are 
presel tly « the market. I don’t believe it includes some of this 
puffed pl: istic material that is being used for the airplane industry. 

For 1953, in terms of short tons, that is, 2,000 pounds per ton, 


1.817.353 Tons were produced ; in 9dr. 1.299.000 tons. So it Was 
a] oht]y lece Y) 1952 


This tonnage is made up of hardboard to the extent of 479,528 tons 
in 1953—I may say that hardboard has had quite an increase in pro 
duction, particularly on the Pacific coast, all coming from wood waste. 
It has been a ve ry large deve ‘lopment. 

The insulation board manufacture is 921,030 tons, which is largely 
also from wood, but Celotex is manufactured from sugarcane 
bagasse, 

To round off the figures I simply used 1.4 million tons of total pro- 
duction in that field. I assumed that there would be 2,500 square 
feet on the half-inch basis from each ton of board. I think the figure 
of 2,500 square feet per ton is a little high in fact. 

On that basis, the industry produced on a half-inch basis last year 
3,500 million square feet of these building materials. That was 
produced by all the people, all the manufacturers, such as Johns- 
Manville, and so forth. 

Mr. ANpbERSEN. Have you anything as to the average cost of pro 
duction of that ? 

Dr. Larxror. I think I can give you some idea, but would like to de 
fer the answer. The only information I have on the wheat board is 
this newspaper report; but Senator O’Mahoney has confirmed that. 
One bushel of wheat would produce 96 square feet of half-inch mate- 
rial, 48 square feet of l-inch board. I assumed 100 square feet in 
making calculations. If we assume that a bushel of wheat would 
produce 100 square feet of this board, then it would require 35 million 
bushels of wheat to make all of the hard and soft board that was pro- 
duced in all of our mills last year. 

I would think from my knowledge of the building industry which 
was at one time quite extensive, that a product even if it were excellent 
from the standpoint of price and from the standpoint of quality, 
would have great difficulty in capturing more than 10 percent of the 
market, at least, within a reasonable length of time. On that. basis, it 
is indicated that this product could not possibly expect to use more 
than 31% million bushels of wheat per year. 

Mr. Anpersen. That of course would be a starter. Would the mar- 
ket become more extended if the product could be put out cheaper than 
competing products today ? 


Dr. Larnror. Yes. You asked me something about the costs in 
] 


this market. We ourselves, at the laboratory, have carried out two 
pieces of work in connection with the utilization of wheat straw. We 
published at that time some cost estimates. One of these projects was 
tor insulating material and another a product to place veneer in wire- 
bound boxes. The cost figures were assembled before we had quite 
the inflation we now have. In my calculations I assumed that pres- 
ently the mill cost of making boards of these types would be somewhere 
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around $25 a thousand square feet on a half-inch basis. Very fortu- 
nately one of my friends in the industry called me and asked if I had 
seen an announcement with respect to Mr. Reed’s product, and I said, 
“Yes.” He asked me what I knew about it, and said exactly what I 
had read in the papers at the time. 

Then I said, “1 wonder if it is confidential or if you could substar 
tiate my judgment with regard to the probable mill cost today in the 
industry for making soft board,” and I said, “My guess would be that it 
Was pretty close to $25 per 1,000 square feet.” He said, “I think be 
tween $25 and $30 mill cost would cover the cost of this type material.” 
I used to use, and I think that is still a pretty good figure, a multiplier 

of 3 to convert from mill to retail costs. In other words, if the mill 
cost was going to be $20, then by multiplying by 3 you would come 
pretty close to the sales cost. My guess is that the actual mill cost 
figures today may be a little below $5, 

Mr. ANpeERSEN. How does that compare with such things as 
Celotex ? 

Dr. Larurop. That is Celotex and all other products of that class 
of material, and I think the hardboards would also fall into the same 
cost brackets. 

I understood that the half-inch board—and that doesn’t have 
veneers and that sort of thing on it—is sold to dealers at about $53 
per 1,000 square feet. 

There are a number of costs in between mill cost and the price to 
the lumber and building supply dealers, which constitute the two 
great market outlets. Of course, there are also industrial outlets such 
as the airplane manufacturers, and so forth. 

Those costs include such things as advertising and merchandising 
costs, which are rather high. You will find most companies are 
putting out architectural plans, and that sort of thing. Then the costs 
also cover freight paid to destination. You can see that if you are 
shipping from New Orleans to California, or to Maine, you have 
quite a lot of freight involved. So that while that difference between 
the mill cost and the cost to the dealer looks rather high, there are 
quite a lot of things in it. 

Mr. Anprersen. What do you see as to the possibilities of this, 
then, doctor ? 

Dr. Laruror. I know very little about it. The density that is given 
is about the density—the weight per cubic foot I am talking about 
now—of the wallboards that are being sold at the present time. The 
general experience is that insulating value is rather directly related 
to density. In other words, if the board weighs 21 pounds per cubic 
foot, and is made out of the wood fiber or of other materials, it will 
have about the same insulating value, because the insulating value 
comes about from the number of air cells that are enclosed in the 
material. It is really the enclosed air that does the trick. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Would this be strong enough for box material ¢ 

Dr. Larurop. I would like to see one of the samples. I haven’t seen 
the samples at all. 

I think in this form it would be. I wouldn’t know how much this 
outside piece (veneer) contributes because, actually in breaking re- 
sistance, these outside faces give the largest amount of resistance to 
breaking. 


42898—54—-pt. 4 38 














Mr. Warren. If I understood you, and ] am certainly no scientist, 
i stated that the number of air sacs in the material determines its 
ulat ng qualities ? 

Dr. Laruror. More or less 

Mr. Wuirren. You don’t mean 


} } 
piywooa were by ome means 


Say that if those two strips ot 
. pt apart to the distance that they 
e now kept apart by the filler, it would have the same insulating 
tas with the filler ? 

D1 aeeeen P. Not quite, because in all eases an insulation value is 
ren | that cannot be lowered. 

Mr. W HITTEN. We recognize on the committee that the filler gives 

strenoth that it ouldn’t have 

Dr. Larnrop. That is right. 

Dr. Suaw. If you pre — nt the convection currents that would take 





place in the air, the insulation value would be as good without the 
niger a with 

Mr. Wuirren. I am sure that is right. That one question was one 
question too many for me. Now I don’t understand what you are talk- 
ne out at all. The water is getting too deep for me. 


fr. Anorrsen. Doctor, do you not think that, if such a product 
could be put on the market, excelling other products in lightness and 
durability and underselling them by 10 percent, it would eventually 
take over the hal 

Dr. Laruror. 
n unk — 

Mi \ NDERSEN You noree with that contention, do you not 4 

Dr. Laruror. The building market is a competitive market. 

Mr. Andersen. You mentioned advertising. Don’t you think the 
best advertising possible is the price, everything else being equal? 

Dr. Larurop. That hasn't been entirely the experience. 

Mr. Awpersen. Everything else being equal. If the product proves 
to be what it is claimed to be and has a price advantage over com- 
peting products, eventually it will reach the top, will it not? 

Wutrrren. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the advertising is to show 
that everythi 9 else is equal. 

Dr. Larnror. That is right. 

Mr. O'Manronry. May I make a comment here/ In my conversa- 
tions with Mr. Reed and his associates | was impressed by the fact that 
the thought that motivated Mr. Reed in the research he has done to 
date was this possibility that it might be a solution for the surpluses. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am sure that was entirely his motivation because 
we had a conversation to that effect. That is my understanding. 

Mr. O’Manonry. He said to me that he thought the advantage of 
cooperation between himself and the De ‘partme nt of Agriculture might 
result in making this a local industry wherever wheat is grown. That 
came back to ~ mind when Dr. Lathrop referred to the cost of trans- 
portation and the like. It might be that this would not only provide 
a market for wheat but also provide the possibility for the production 
of this thing in local communities. 

I am not a mechanical engineer, and I just pass that on as what 
Mr. Reed said to me. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Dr. Shaw, in the final analysis, what I had hoped 
to obtain as a result of this meeting was to determine what degree of 


k tl ( Ss ho question that in this building 
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cooperation you might be able to give these gentlemen in an effort to 
find out whether or not this product is feasible and whether or not it 
will benefit agriculture as a whole by using surplus commodities. Are 
you in a position to cooperate with them on this? 

Dr. Suaw. In terms of evaluating products, Mr. Chairman, that 
are produced or are on the market, we frequently make evaluations 
to give farmers and others the benefit of the Department's studies « 
what values these products might have. ‘The question of participat 
ing in the further development of this product, though, seems to me 
to present a different sort of thing for us. 

As we understand it, Mr. Reed intends to apply for a patent on 
this material, and certainly I think he should. It is an idea that he 
has had and he should develop it. But whether or not we should 
spend Government money to help in the development of a patented 
product where the returns would accrue to the patentee is a serious 
question in my mind. 

Mr. ANpersen. It is my understanding that Mr. Reed has suggested 
to the Department that he would be satisfied with a small initial 
royalty for what he has already discovered. So I wouldn’t say that 
that would include the term “returns.” 

In my opinion, this thing could well be so vast in the future, if its 
capabilities show up at all, that the Government could well give Mr. 
Reed a little recognition financially for his part in it, and yet do agri- 
culture in America an immeasurably good service in so doing. Is 
there any law which precludes you from going into a contract with 
the Reed Co. along such lines? 

Dr. Suaw. According to law, Mr. Chairman, the requirements as I 
see them would be that any further developments that resulted from 
the expenditure of Government money that were patentable, would be 
assigned to the Se retary : in other words, be a public service patent. 

Mr. ANpDERsEN. I understand that to be Mr. Reed’s contention, that 
he is perfectly W illing to agree to that. 

Mr. O’Manoney. I think Dr. Hilbert was present at the meeting 
when Mr. Reed made that statement. 

Dr. Suaw. | understand that is the case. I see no legal barriers to 
the Department undertaking this kind of developmental work. We 
have Mr. Kobel here from the Solicitor’s Office, but I am sure 
that is the fact, that legally we do have the authority. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I believe you do. 

Dr. Suaw. We have not done it in the past. We have not spent 
Government funds to develop a privately patented product where 
royalties were going to be charged that would accrue to the holder of 
the patent. 

If we cid it in this case, this would be establishing a precedent that 
we think would be unwise. It is always going to be difficult to decide 
between those things that have promise and those that do not. The 
inventor of any product always thinks it has a lot of promise. 

Mr. AnpersEeN. Doctor, you are not rejecting this as an impossibility 
then, are you? 

Dr. Suaw. No, sir. 

Mr. ANpERsEN. Because it seems to me that something could be 
done to take care of Mr. Reed’s modest interest, and yet do something 
toward promoting this idea. 
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He may have a big idea. He may not. We don’t know. It will 
be up to you people to determine that. I have a lot of confidence in 
you. Offhand, it would seem, especially when we are in need of all 
the lumber resources in America we can get, that a cheap substitute 
made out of a grain of which we have a surplus would be a great 

velopment. 

Dr. Suaw. The paar ‘lem that bothers me is that the competitors of 
his product, let us say, have developed their products on their own 
funds. They have taken the risks and hazards. 

Mr. Anpeksen. They did not use agricultural surplus commodities. 
That is the sole thing this subcommittee is interested in, the develop- 
ment of new uses for agricultural surplus commodities. 

Dr. Suaw. But the juestion is, “Will the Government set up a 
competitor in business ¢ 

Mr. Hunter. Of course, we are interested in the national forests and 
we are interested, too, in the sugarcane industry. I am wondering 


what effect this might have insofar as it eliminates the use of wood 
or by pres cts of § sugarcane, the effect that has on the cost accounting 
of those two industries. They are both agricultural factors. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Certainly I agree that all of those things would have 
to be looked into. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, could I make a comment here? As 


I see this from the years we have spent on the subcommittee, when 
research funds are spent by the Department to develop for any inven 
tion o1 leading to anv invention or discovery or that which is patent- 
ible, under the policies announced and actually under the directors 


of the Department, any patent issued must be in the name of the 
Secretary, which means that it is for the use of the general public, 
vone who wants to— 
Dr. Suaw. Free use. 
Mr. Wurrren. That has been the policy all along, and is now. On 
{ ra r hand, you have had the right to make tes ts and things of 


{ 
tl sort perha} DS Tor % fee, not only for this product but for any others. 
So vou do have the richt now to test any de ve lopment that Mr. Reed 


might come es with. IL would point out to you that here we are inter- 
ested at the moment in surplus agricultural commodities, and in our 
own minds there are many reasons why they are surplus, but there 
s this thing involved here. You are dealing with a product that can 


be produced in 1 year. 

We don’t have to consider the taking away the market from any- 
body. With an evergrowing population, it might be a competitive 
situation for 1, 2, 3 or 4 years or so, but this country is going to be 
needing more and more. But you do have this precedent in your De- 
partment. Section 32 funds, 30 percent of the customs receipts are 
set aside for the promotion of new uses, and the Department did for 
a number of years allocate a certain part of those funds to promote 
the use of this very type of thing made from surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

We used to have considerable opposition to that by those engaged 
in competitive private business. But for quite a long time, you will 
remember, Mr. Chairman, these funds were used to make such insu- 
lating material as this which was competitive with others. So author- 
ity exists. That is an entirely different thing, that had to do with 
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promoting its use. Also we were not involved in that case with royal 
ties on a private patent. 

It strikes me, all Mr. Reed Ih i@ht need. here wot ld be tests to try out 
the product. If that be true, there is no prohibition now. 

Mr. O’Manonry. I would like to make this comment. When Mr 
Reed took me through his ohaes itory, and I saw what I have hastily 
described to you, I became so e nthusiastic about this thing that I was 
confident in my own mind that the moment a group of Members of 
Congress and Department officials and others began to talk about tl 
thing, a great deal of interest would be expressed and that he might 
lose his inventor’s rights if he didn’t protect himself. 

It was at my advice that he made the application for the basic patent, 
which I felt he had a right to do. 

So that when we went down to see Dr. Shaw’s associates, Mr. Reed 
had not reached any decision at all. I can say this frankly as to what 
his position would ‘be, exce pt that he had no doubt whatever but what 
he would be quite willing to convey to the Government and to the pub 
lic all the patentable ideas that should result from the research spon- 
sored by the Department. 

With respect to the suggestion that you made, Mr. Chairman, about 
the limitation of the amount of royalty that an inventor might obtain, 
I am reminded of the fact that the Department of the Interior in han- 
dling the public domain, giving leases on oil, prescribes a royalty of not 
less than 19 21% percent to be paid to the Government. It is public land. 
Then it also exercises its discretion to prevent overriding royalties 
to accumulate in such sums as to retard the development. In other 
words, the Government already is following a policy in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior with its lessees whereby the return that the lease 
holder is to get from the development is limited. 

I can say this without any feeling of overstepping my bounds, that 
I am confident that if it were the desire to open negotiations, Mr. Reed 
would have a very open mind on this matter. 

Mr. AnpErsen. Dr. Shaw, we don’t have time to go into this further 
today. However, I believe it is the sense of this subcommittee that 
you should investigate the possibilities of cooperating as far as possible 
in this development. I am not saying that you should cooperate. I 
want to leave that up to you people. 

I first want you to look into it and see if there are feasible grounds 
for cooperating with Mr. Reed, and then I wish you would report 
back unofficially to this subcommittee in about a month from now. 

Dr. SHaw. We will be glad to. We will look into it. I am sure 
you would want us in this matter of cooperation to see whether this is 
a feasible development. 

Mr. Anversen. That is absolutely correct. We would like to have 
whatever information you can give us in a month from now, before the 
end of this session. I believe the subcommittee will join me in saying 
we would appreciate your reporting to us. 

Dr. SHaw. Wewillbe gladtodothat. — . 

Mr. Latrp. I have a question or two. The estimates that were given 
that you could take over 10 percent of the market within a year wa 
a little amazing to me. Do you really think you can take over 10 
percent of the market in a year # 
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Dr. Larnrop. I was assuming under the best conditions that you 
couldn’t do more than 10 percent. I don’t think you will do 10 per- 
cent in the first year. 

Mr. Lairp. I thought that was quite optimistic. 

Dr. Larnror. I went through that period with Cellotex. I know 
how much effort had to be put into it. I was only making the assump- 
tion that the most optimistic way to look at it would be that you might 
get it, but I don’t think you would get anything like 10 percent in 
the first year. 

Mr. Larrp. I didn’t think we should mislead anyone that may in 
the future read this hearing record. 

Mr. AnpersEn. I don’t think we should proceed on the basis of 
assumptions. We want Dr. Shaw and his organization, in coopera- 
tion with these other gentlemen, to find out the facts and to report to 
us in a month or so. 

Mr. Lamp. That is exactly why I raised the point. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Rabinowitz, do you have a comment? 

Mr. Rasrnowrrz. I would like to add one comment that I am sure 
Mr. Reed if he were here would agree with. The important thing in 
his mind is that the facilities of science be applied to the problems of 
surplus in some way. I think he feels that this particular invention 
that he has here does not necessarily depend upon public support for 
its further development, that there is enough interest from industry to 
make sure that something will be done about this. 

His major contribution, he feels, is to furnish a specific example of 
the adaptability of using scientific knowledge directly and particu- 
larly to the problems of surpluses when they occur. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think you are absolutely correct. Mr. Hunter, do 
you have a final question ? 

Mr. Hunter. The statement was made that under optimum condi- 
tions, perhaps 10 percent of the market could be taken over by this 
new product. I would like, Doctor, to have you repeat what that 
would mean in terms of bushels of wheat which could be thus con- 
sumed. 

Mr. ANpersEN. I believe he mentioned 35 million bushels of wheat. 

Dr. Laruror. If I took over the entire production today, it would 
be 35 million. 

Mr. Hunter. 10 percent would be 314 million? 

Dr. Laruror. Yes. You couldn’t reach 10 percent, and I quite 
agree with you. You could not reach that for sometime. 

“Mr. O’Manonry. May I offer for the record a clipping from the 
Washington Post of March 12, quoting the statement o Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Walter W illis ums, at the chemical engineers’ meet- 
ing, in which he urged chemical engineers to muster their talents for 
a heavier attack upon the surplus-food problem. 

Mr. AnperseNn. We will place that in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


[Washington Post, March 12, 1954] 
Userut ForMs SouGuT ror Farm WASTE 


Under Secretary of Commerce Walter Williams yesterday challenged chemical 
engineers to convert surplus farm products into new and useful forms. 

Admittedly a formidable assignment, such work would be of untold value to 
the United States, Williams told a closing session of the 3-day annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Chemical Dngineers, at Hotel Statler. 
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The scientists, Williams said, have already done much to demonstrate the 
chemical industry's capabilities by turning corn, cotton, soybeans, and other 
farm products into goods for the industrial market. 

“Is it not possible,” he asked, “for you chemists and chemical engineers to 
muster your talents for a heavier attack on this formidable front? 

“In the storehouses of our land today,” he declared, “there are hundreds of 
thousands of tons of surplus products, mostly from agricultural sources. They 
are a ghastly monument to our inability to solve a problem with which prac- 
tically every other nation would long to be cursed. 

“Although we have no ready answer, I submit that the chemical industry is 
most capable with coming up with the solution on a long-range basis.” 

More than 1,000 chemists and chemical engineers from all sections of the 
country attended the conferences and scientific sessions. 


Mr. O’Manonety. May [I also request that Mr. Reed be permitted to 
insert a statement on this matter at this point in the record? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That will be entirely satisfactory. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


VRITTEN COMMENTS OF Mr. STANLEY F’. REED 


I regret my inability to attend the hearings, and am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity afforded me to submit these few comments. 

I wish to impress upon all that this use of wheat constitutes a new construc- 
tion material. It is not a substitute for any particular finished product, such 
as existing wallboards, just as aluminum cannot be considered a substitute for 
steel. 

It should be particularly understood that this material has unusua) strength 
properties. This material has the ability to resist “shear” to use a technical 
word. This means that when a skin of paper, wood veneer, thin metal, etc., is 
glued to the outside a startling strength increase is obtained. Now standard 
wallboards, such as Celotex do not have this ability to resist shear. This wheat- 
board should not be compared with standard wallboard products. 

This material (wheatboard), by actual test, apparently has as much as 13 
times the minimum Federal strength requirement for materials such as Celo- 
tex. And, thus, this material could be used where plywood is used; and, if our 
preliminary laboratory results are confirmed in production, we may replace 
plywood, gypsum board, structural insulation, brick and mortar, cement block, 
and many other structural building materials. 

All new products take time to gain acceptance by the public, regardless of 
merit, but this is more true of proprietary items. It was my hope, and it is still 
my hope, that a way may be found so that anyone desiring to produce a product 
of this nature from puffed wheat may do so with a minimum amount of diffi- 
culty with regard to manufacturing rights. And I pledge myself to do every- 
thing in my power to effect those arrangements with industry and Government 
which will allow the greatest speed in the practical application of this product 
of research. 

In furtherance of the above, as you probably know, my associates and I have 
had some discussions with officials of the Department of Agriculture. To our 
surprise, they reported to us that they were unable to assist in the promotion of 
any product, regardless of its effect on the public welfare, where any possibility 
exists that an individual may benefit because he holds a patent in the field. The 
Department is also concerned that support of work in this field will run counter 
to certain vested commercial interests, and this is a further bar. 

All of this is very difficult to believe. If this policy were adhered to by all 
other research organizations our entire research effort in this country, military 
and private, would come to a crashing halt. 

The Department of Agriculture has, for many years, consistently followed a 
policy of the development of new uses for agricultural commodities, regardless of 
vested commercial interest. The constant and magnificent competition between 
metals and woods as structural materials is exemplified by the operations of the 
Bureau of Mines Research Laboratories as opposed to the operations of the 
Forest Products Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture. The work of the 
Bureau of Mines is consistently resulting in the replacement of wood products 
and many agricultural products with mineral products and, the Department of 
Agriculture, by their research at Madison, is consistently replacing metal prod- 
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ucts with those derived from wood. Commercial interests are always involved. 
In further support, I refer to the Department's extended and expensive effort in 
an attempt to stimulate the local manufacture of insulating board from wheat 
straw. No one can argue that a successful conclusion of this research would not 
have greatly affected the operations of the Celotex Corp. 

To sum up: We have developed a light, strong, cheap construction material 
that may be produced with a minimum of capital equipment. Only a bare mini- 
mum of research and engineering work has been accomplished to date. But 
enough has been done to make the above statement. 

Its commercial development can follow the slow proprietary, commercial 
course or may be greatly accelerated by the action of the United States 
Government. 

Research, practiced in the manner of commercial laboratories, and directed to 
the specific utilization of commodities in surplus, can solve this annoyance of 
surpluses. 


Mr. Horan. I want to thank Mr. Wilken, Mr. Rabinowitz, our for- 
mer colleague, Senator O’Mahoney, for being here today. We appre- 
ciate the attendance of you other folks. 

Mr. O’Manoney. We are grateful for the opportunity. 

Mr. AnpErRSEN. I want to join in that. I think this may be produc- 
tive of very worthwhile results, 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to join in the statements of thanking 
these gentlemen. We are always pleased to have them. 
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